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COMPLETE SYSTEM OF LITERATURE. 
In which will be introduced every modern Improvement that has been 


made therein by the Learned and Ingenious of this or any other Nation; 
more particularly thoſe valuable Diſcoveries that have been communi- 

- cated by ſeveral Members of the Royal Society, the Royal Academy, 
and the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce. Among the various os Branches of Learning, the following 
will be particularly and copiouſly explained, viz. 


Agriculture, | Dialling, | Hydraulics, | Natigation, 
Anatomy, Dioptrics, Hydrography, Optics, 

Architecture, Ethics, Hydroſtaties, Painting, 
Arithmetic, Gardening, Law, Perſpective, 
Aſtronomy, Gauging, Logic, Philoſophy, . 
Book-keeping, Geograpby, Maritime A fairs, Phyſic, 

Biography, Geometry, Military Affairs, Pneumaties, 

Botany, Grammar, Mathematics, Rhetoric, 

Catoptrics, Gunnery, Mechanics, Sculpture, 
Chemiltry, Heraldry, Merchandize, Statics, 

Chronology, Hiſtory, Metaphyſics, Surgery, 

Commerce, Horſemanſhip, Meteorology, Surveying, - 
Coſmography, | Huſbandry, Muſic, Theology, &c. Ke. 


The whole greatly improved and modernized from every Dictionary that 


hath preceded it, and ornamented with upwards of Two Hundred 
Figures, neceſfary to illuſtrate and embelliſh the Work. 


The Hiſtorical, Theological, Philoſophical, Biographical, and 
Grammatical Parts, 
By the Rev. PERCIVAL PROCTOR, M.A, 
The Aftronomical, Mechanical, and every other Branch of the Mathematics, 


By WILLIAM CASTIEAU, 


Teacher of the Mathematics, and Maſter of the Academy, oppoſite 
Berner's-ſtreet, in Oxford- ſtreet. 


The other Articles by Gentlemen particularly converſant in the reſpective 
Subjects they have undertaken to explain. 
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E Thoſe Articles which are marked thus“ are totally omit- 
ted in every other Dictionary of Arts and Sciences. 


K. 


K AL 
The tenth letter of the alphabet, 
and a double confonant. It is 
I borrowed from the Greek K, 
Kappa, which was made from the old 
Hebrew Caph, when reverted. It was 
but little uſed among the Latins; and 
Priſcian fays it was never uſed except in 
words borrowed from the Greek; we ſel- 
dom indeed find it in Latin authors, ex- 
cept in ten . This letter is formed in 
the voice by a guttural expreſſion of the 


breath through the mouth, together with“ 


a depreſſion of the lower jaw, and open- 
ing of the lips and teeth. It has much 
the ſame ſound as the hard ſound of C, 
and generally uſed only before i, e, anden, 
in the beginning of words, where the 
hard found of C is formed, as in ki, 
hen, knave, &c. K is alſo a numeral let- 
ter, denoting 250. When it had a ſtroke 
at top, it ſtood for 2 50, ooo. 

_ KAMPPFERIA, in botany, a genus 
of plants, the flower of which conſiſts in 
a ſingle petal, with a long flender tube, 
and the limb is divided into ſix ſegments : 
the fruit is a roundiſh and ſomewhat tri- 
gonal capſule, with three cells, each con- 
tain!ng a conſiderable number of ſeeds. 
The roots of this plant are the galangals 

of the ſhops. See Calangals. 

KALI, glaſs-wort; in botany, a 
plant with ſpreading, reddiſh, pretty thick 
branches; oblong, narrow, pointed, fleſhy 
leaves, like thoſe of the houſe-lecks; 
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| and imperſect flowers in the boſoms of 


the leaves, followed each by one ſeed 
ſpirally curled and incloſed in the cup. 
It is annual, and ws wild on the ſea- 
coaſts in the ſouthern parts of Europe, 
particularly of the Mediterranean. This 
herb is very juicy, in taſte bitteriſh, and 
remarkably ſaline. The expreſſed juice, 
and infuſions or decoctions of the leaves, 
are ſaid to be powerfully aperient and di- 
uretic; and in this intention have by 
ſome been greatly recommended in hy- 
dropic caſes : half a dram of the juice is 
reckoned a ſufficient doſe. But the kali 
is principally regarded on account of its 
yielding copiouſſy, when burnt, the fixed 
alkaline falt called ſoda, or ſouda: an 
impure ſoda is prepared from it about 
Montpelier, where the plant is ſaid to be 
cultivated for this uſe in the ſalt marſhes ; 
and a purer Kind at Alicant in Spain, 
from a ſomewhat different ſpecies of kali. 
Thefalt called kelp, prepared among our- 
ſclves from different marine plants, con- 
tains an alkah of the ſame kind, but 
more impure, The ſoda is much milder 
in taſte than the common vegetable alka- 
lies, and is in ſeveral other reſpects alſo 
very conſiderably different from them, 
being of the ſame nature with the mine- 
ral alkali or baſis of ſea · ſalt. It promiſes 
to be an uſeful article of the materia me- 
dica, and now begins to be introduced 
into practice in this country, as it hay 
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been among the French. Of the 
or of kali is made ſoap, glaſs, alkali- 
ſalt, pot-aſh, &c. See Soap, Glaſs, &c. 
The method of preparing it is as ſol- 
Jows : when dry, they burn it in pits, 


dug in the ground, which are cloſe cover-. 


ed up with earth, fo that no air can come 
"at the fire: by this means the matter is 
not only reduced to aſhes, but made into 
a very ard ſtone, like rock ſalt, which 
they are forced to break with hammers to 

et it out. The beſt fort is in little dry 
E of a bluiſh grey colour, and full 
of little eyes or holes. See Alcali. 

KAOLIN, the name of one of the two 
ſubſtances which are the ingredients of 
China ware. The other, which is called 
rag * is eaſily vitrifiable, and this 

aolin is ſcarce at all ſo. Whence the 
fire compoſes, from a mixture of them 
both, a ſemi-vitrification, which is china 
ware. 

KEBLA, an appellation given by the 
Mahometans to that part of the world 
where the temple of Mecca is ſituated, 
towards which they are obliged to turn 
themſelves when they pray. 

KEDGE-ANCHOR, among ſailors, 
a ſmall anchor noſed in harbours and 
rivers, either to remove the ſhip from one 
place to another, by the help of certain 

tranſporting ropes, called warps, or to 
keep her ſteady as ſhe rides at anchor, 
eſpecially at the turn of the tide, when 

e may come ſo nigh as to entangls the 
flooks of it with her cable, if not kept 
from it by the kedge. 

KEEL, in naval architecture, the 
principal piece of timber firſt laid upon 
the blocks, which ſupports the whole ſa- 
bric of a ſhip in the ſame manner as the 
back-bone ſuſtains the human body, 
When this cannot be had of a ſufficient 
depth in one piece, there is a ſtrong thick 
plank faſtened to the bottom, called the 


falſe keel, which alſo ſerves to fave the 


bottom of the main keel. 

KEEL is alſo a veſſel employed in di. 
vers parts of Northumberland to bring 
coals down the rivers to the ſhips, into 
which they diſcharge them for tranſporta- 
tion: theſe veſſels reſemble the coal-bar- 
ges on the river Thames, but are generally 
much ſtronger. - 

KEEPER of the Foref, an officer hav- 
ing the chief management of every thing 
belonging to a royal ſoreſt, as well as the 
government of all the other officers. Sce 
Feriſl. 

KEEPER of the Great Seal, a lord by 
his office, is ſtiled lord-keeper of the 
peat ſeal of Great Britain, and is always 


KEN 
one of the privy council, All grants, 


charters, and commiſſions of the king 
under the great ſeal, paſs through the 
hands of & lord-keeper, for without 
that ſeal, VN of thoſe grants, &e. 
would be of no force, the king being, in 
the interpretation of the law, a corpora- 
tion, and therefore paſſes nothing but 
by the great ſeal, which is alſo faid to be 
oh public faith of the kingdom, being 
in the higheſt eſteem and reputation. 
Whenever there is a lord-keeper, he is 
inveſted with the ſame place, authority, 
preheminence, juriſdiction, or execution 


.of laws, as the lord chancellor of Great 


Britain is veſted with. 

KEEPER of the Privy Seal is alſo a 
lord by his office, through whoſe hands 
all grants, pardons, .&c. paſs before 
they come to the great ſeal; and even 
ſome things paſs this officer's hands 
which do not paſs the great ſeal. This 
officer is likewiſe one of the privy coun- 
cil, yet was anciently called clerk of the 
privy ſeal. His duty is to put the ſeal to 
no grant, &c. without a proper warrant, 
nor with warrant where it is againſt law, 
or inconvenient, but ſhall firſt acquaint 
the king therewith. 

KELP, a fixed falt, or particular ſpe- 
cies of pet-aſh, procured by burning the 
weed kali. See Kali. 

* KENDALL, a market-town of 
Weſtmoreland, with a market on Satur- 
days, and two fairs, on May 6, for 
horned cattle, and November 8, for 
horned cattle, horſes, and ſheep. It is 
ſo called from its ſituation on the river 
Can, or Ken, and is a large town, well- 
built and populous, driving a conſiderable 
trade in the woollen manufacture. It 
had formerly a ſtrong caſtle, parts of 
whoſe walls are yet ſtanding. It has now 
a large church, and twelve chapcls of 
eaſe, It was made a corporation firſt by 
queen Elizabeth, and afterwards by king 
James I. It conſiſts of a mayor, twelve 
aldermen, twelve common -council-men, 
and a recorder. Here is a good free- 
ſchool, well endowed, with exhibitions 
to Queen's college, Oxford. This town 
is built in ſorm of a croſs, having two 
chief ſtreets, or rather four, which mect 
at the middle of the town, placed at 
right angles. The tradeſmen are divided 
into companies, namely, the meters, 
ſheermen, cordwainers, tanners, glovers, 
taylors, pewterers, &c. each of which 
have a place to meet in, to tranſact what 
relates to each particular company. It 
is ſixty- ſix miles ſouth · ſouth · eaſt of Car- 
lille, twenty-four north- north-weſt of 
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Lanraſter, and two hundred and ᷣfty-ſix 
on the ſame point from London. Long. 
2. 40. W. Lat. $4. 15. N. 

KENT (the county of) by the Ro- 
mans called Cantium, is bounded on the 
caſt and part of the ſouth by the ſea, 
and on the other part by the county of 
Suſſex, on the welt by part of Surry, 
and on the north by the river Thames, 
all but a ſmall part on the other fide of 
that river oppolite to Woolwich, It is 
in length fifty miles, and in breadth 
twenty-eight, and contains thirty-nine 
thouſand two hundred and forty-two 
houſes, four hundred and eight pariſhes, 
and thirty conſiderable towns. That 
part of the county lying upon the ſea is 
not ſo healthy, nor has ſo good an air 
as the more diſtant parts, the inhabi- 
tants being very ſubject to agues, The 
ſoil is generally pretty rich and fruitful, 
but not ſo much near the Thames as 
the other parts. With regard to its pro- 
ductions, it differs little from other coun- 
ties, though they have parks of fallow 
deer, and warrens of grey rabbits, but 
no red deer and black rabbits. They have 
no adyantageous mineral except iron; 
but they have quarries of paving ſtone, 
and pits of marl and chalk. Beſides the 
Thames, which bounds the county, they 
have ſeveral rivers and pleaſant ſtr:ams, 
particularly the Medway, the Derwent, 
and the Stour, which ſupply the inhabi- 
tants with plenty of fiſh and very fine 
oyſters. Neur Folkſtone, upon the eliſſs, 
there are very odd ſtones, ſome of which 
reſemble a muſcle, ſome a cockle, an al- 
mond, a fcrew, cock-ſpurs, and quills, 
which laſt are as tranſparent as amber; 
likewiſe there are ſome that reſemble 
ſnakes, and have marks like ſpines and 
rihs. From this place to Dover there is 
a continual chain of chalky hills, for fix 
miles together, among which is a cata- 
tact of water, which falls down from the 
cliffs, and is uſually called the Liddal 
Spouts. Among theſe cliffs grows abun- 
dance of ſamphire, which is pretty much 
uſed as a ſallad. The towns that ſend 
members to parliament, belides the 
county, are Canterbury, Rocheſter, 
Maidſtone, and Queentborough. 

KERMES, round reddiſh brown grains, 
about the ſize of peas; found in Spain, 
Italy, and the ſouthern parts of Frence, 
adhering to the branches of the ſcarlet 
oak. Iheſe grains appear, when ſreſh, 
full of minute reddiſh ova or animalcules, 
of which they are the nidus, and which 
in long keeping change to a brownilh 
red powdery ſubſtance, They are cured 
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by ſprinkling with vinegar before exſie- 
cation: this prevents the excluſion of 
the ova, and kills ſuch of the animals as 
are already hatched ; which would others 
wiſe become winged inſets, and leave 
the grain an empty huſk, French 


kermes yizlds upon expreſſion a red juice, 


of a light pleaſant ſmell, and a bitteriſh, 
ſubaſtringent, ſomewhat pungent taſte: 
the juice or ſyrup made from it are 
brought from the ſouth of France, and 
ſometimes made uſe of as mild reſtrin- 
gents and cotroborants. An elegant cor- 
dial confection, for theſe intentions, is 
prepared in the ſhops, by diſſolving in 
the heat of a water bath, ſix ounces of 
fine ſugar in ſix ounces by meaſure of 
damalk roſe water, then adding three 
pounds of the juice of kermes, warmed 
and ſtrained, ard after the whole has 
grown cold, mixing in half a ſcruple of 
oil of cinnamon: this confeCtion is taken 
from a ſcruple to a dram, or more, either 
by itſelf or in juleps, with which it 
mingles uniformly, without injuring their 
tranſparency. 

KERMES MINERAL. The kermes 
mineral was a preparation of Glauber, 
which the king of France bought of Mr. 
de la Ligerie, and made public in 1720. 
Half a grain, or a grain of this powder, 
given every three or four hours, produces 
no violent effects; but, by increaſing the 
doſe, it may be made to yomit, purge, 
and ſweat. Some commend this medi- 
cine as the moſt univerſal reſolvent and 
deob(truent ; aſſuring us, that it almoſt 
infaliibly cures pleurches, peripneumo- 
nies, aithmas, catarrhs, aaginz, ſmall- 
pox, and many other diſeaſes. Others 
are as poſitive, that it heats and thickens 
the blood, thereby increaſing obſtruc- 
tions, and is particularly hurtful in all 
inflammatory diſeaſes. 

KESTRIL, or KasSTR1L, in orni- 
thology, the yellow legged falcon, with 
a brown back, .a ſpotted breaſt, and a 
rounded tail, with a broad black faſcia 
towards the end. It is a very beautiful 
bird, about the ſize of a pigeon, and 
very bold. It is known, among authors, 
by the names of tipnunculus and cen- 
chris; and is allo ca led in Engliſh, the 
ſtannel or windhover. | 

KETCH, in the marine, a veſſel with 
two maſts, viz. a main and mizen maſt. 
The principal uſe of this ſort of ſhips is to 
bombard a place, being properly furniſhed 
with mortars, bombs, carcaſſes, &c. for 
this employment, and built remarkably 
ſtrong to encounter the ſhock of firing 
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KETTI.E-DRUMS, in the art of 

war, Sce Dram. 
KEY, Clas, a well known inftru- 
ment for opening and ſhutting the locks 
of doors, cheſts, burcaus, and the like. 
The names of the ſeveral parts of a key 
are theſe: A (plate XXV. fig 2.) is the 
pin-hole, drilled into the end of the 
ſhank H; B is the flep, or dap-ward; 
C, the hook-ward; D, the midddle 
ward; E E, the croſs-ward; F, the 
main ward; G G6, croſs- ward; I, the 

t; K, the bow-ward; L, the bow, or 
handle; and B FE D, &c. the piece of 
ſteel, containing the wards, is called the 
bit of the key 

KEY, in muſic, a certain ſundamen- 
tal note, or tone, to which the whole 
piece, be it in concerto, ſ,nato, cantata, 
&c is accommodated, and with which 
. it uſually begins, but always ends. 

KEY is alto uſed for an index, or ex- 
planation of a cipher. 

KEYS likewiſe denote thoſe little 
pieces in the fore-part of an organ, ſpin- 
net, or harpſicord, whereby the jacks are 
played, ſo as to ſtrike the ſtrings of the 
inſtrument. and wind is given to the 
pipes by raiſing and ſinking the ſucker of 
the ſound- board 

KEY-STONE. ef an Arch, or Vault, 
that placed at the top or vertex of an 
arch, to bind the twe ſweeps together. 

KIDNIES, Renes, in anatomy, two 
2 ſolid, glandular bodies, ſituated 
n the poſterior part of the cavity of the 
abdomen, on each fide of the lumbar 
vertebræ, between the laſt falle ribs and 
oſſa ilium. he right kidney lies under 
the great lobe of the liver, and is conſ-- 
quently lower than the left, which lics 
under the ſpleen. The figure of the kid- 
ney reſembles that of a large bean, being 
convex on one fide, and concave on the 
other; the concave fide is turned ro the 
vertebræ, aud the convex the oppoſite 
way. Their length anſwers to the dif- 
tance between the laſt falſe rib and os 
i'inm; they are about half as broad as 
long, and half as thick as broad. 

RILDEREIN, a liquid meaſure con- 
taining two firkins. 

KINDRED, ia law, perſons related 
to others, whereof the law of England 
reckons three degrees or lines, viz. the 
detcending, aſcending. and collateral line. 
On there being no kindred in the de— 
ſcending line, the inheritance paſles to 
the collateral one. 

RING, in the general acceptation of 
the word, a perſon who has a ſupreme 


authority, with the power of levying taxes, 
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making laws, and enforciug an obedience 
to them: but in England, which is a li- 
mited monarchy, the power of the king 
is greatly reſtrained ; which is ſo far 
from diminiſhing his honour, that it adds 
a glory to his crown; for while other 
kings are abſolute monarchs over innu— 
merable multitudes of ſlaves, the king of 
England has the diſtinguiſhed gl-ry of 
governing a free people, the leaſt of 
whom is protected by the laws : he has 
great prerogatives, and an unlimited 
power in doing good; and is at the tame 
time only reſtrained trom acting incon- 
ſiſtently with his own happinets, and 
that of his people. He has all the en- 
ſigns of royalty, and al! the marks of ſo- 
vereignty : but while he has the power of 
making treaties, of ſending and receiving 


 ambaſladors, of conferring titles, —— 


privy counſellors, officers of ſtate, an 
judges, may raiſe men and arms both for ſea 
and land, he cannot force his ſubjects to 
maintain them, or raiſe one tax by his ſole 
authority : he has the privilege of coin- 
ing money, but he cannot force the 
meaneſt ſubject to part with his property; 
he can pardon a criminal, but he cannot 
put a ſulject to death till he is condemned 
by his peers : he may at his pleaſure call, 
continue, prorogue, and diffolve parlia- 
ments, and without his royal aſſent no 
bill in parliament can paſs into a law; 
yet he can neither act contrary to law, 
nor make new laws by his ſole authority 
on the contrary, he may even be ſued 
and caſt in his own courts. 

KING's BENCH, a court held in 
Weltminſter-hall, fo called, becauſe the 
king is ſuppoſed to lit in perſon as judge 
of the court, and may do ſo whenever he 
pl:aſes ; wherefore all writs, &c. in this 
court are made returnable corom nob's, and 
not cor m juſticiariis noſtris, as in the Com- 
mon Pleas. The judges are the lord 
chief juſtice, and three other puiſne 
juſtices. Here are principally determined 
matters relating to the crown and the 
peace, When any are aggrieved by an 
order of juſtices or quarter ſeſſions, they 
have recgurſe hither : the rights of clec- 
tion of mayors, bailiffs, conſtables, &c. 
are, upon mandamus's, ſettled here, and 
prohibitions iflued to ſtay proceedings in 
the eccleſiaſtical, lands, or other in- 
f-rior court. ere any debt or contract 
may be ſued for, as well as in any other 
court, . 

Heat of KINGS, two canonical books“ 
of the Old Teſtament, fo called becauſe 
they contain the hiſtory of the kings of 
Iiracl and Judah, from the beginning of 


the 
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che reign of Solomon down to the be 
loniſh captivity, for the ſpace of near ſix 
hundred years. The firſt book of Kings 
contains the latter part of the life of Da- 
vid, and his death ; the flouriſhing ſtate 
of the Ifraclites under Solomon, his build- 
ing and dedicating the temple of ſeruſa- 
lem, his ſhameful defection from the true 
religion, and the ſudden decay of the 
Jewiſh nation after his death, when it was 
divided into two kingdoms : the reſt of 
the book is taken up in relating the acts 
of four kings of Judah, and cight of If- 
racl. he ſecond book, which is a con- 
tinuation of the ſame hiſtory, is a rela- 
tion of the memorable acts of ſixteen 
kings of Judah, and twelve of Iſrael, 
and the end of both kingdoms, by the 
carrying of the ten tribes captive into Af- 
ſyria by Salmanaſer, and the other two 
into Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar. It is 
probable that theſe books were compoſed 
by Ezra, who extracted them out of the 
public records which were kept of what 
paſſed in that nation. 

KING'S FISHER, Iſida, in ornitho- 
logy. 
2 KING's SPEFCH, the firſt that 
was dulivered was in 1107, by Henry I. 

KIRK, a Saxon term, lignifying the 
ſame with church. 

K!RK SESSIONS, an inferior church- 
juchicatory, in Scotland. conſiſting of the 
miniſters, elders, and deacons of a parith. 

KITCH#N-GARDEN, a pizce of 
ground laid out for the cultivation of 
fruit, herbs, pulſe, and other vegetables 
uſed in the kitchen. A kitchen- garden 
ought to be ſituated on one hide of the 
bouſe, near the ſtables, from whence the 
dung may be eaſily conveyed into it; and 
after having built the walls, borders 
ſhonld be made under them, which, ac- 
cording to Miller, ought to be eight or 
ten feet broad: upon thoſe borders ex- 
poſed to the ſouth, many forts of carly 
plants may be ſown ; and upon thoſe ex- 

ſed to the north, you may have ſome 
ate crops, taking car not to plant any 
ſort of deep-rooting plants, eſpecially 
heans and peas, too near the fruit trees. 
You ſhould next procecd to divide the 
ground into quarters; the beſt figures 
for theſe is a ſquare, or an oblong, if the 
ground will admit of it ; otherwiſe — 
may be of that ſhape which will be mo 
a-lrantageous o the ground; the ſize of 
theſe quarters ſhould be proportioned to 
that of the garden; if they are too ſmall, 
your ground will be loſt in walks, and 
the quarters being incloſed by efpalic:s of 
frait-trecs, the plants will draw up flen- 
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der, for want of a more open expoſure. 
Ihe walks thould alſo be proportioned to 
the ſize of the ground; theſe in a ſmall 
you ſhould be ſix feet broad, but in a 
arger one ten; and on each fide of the 
walk there ſhould be allowed a border 
three or four fect wide, between it aud 
the eſpaliet, and in theſe borders may be 
ſown ſome ſmall fallads, or any other 
herbs that do not take deep root or con- 
tinue long : but theſe quarters ſhould not 
be ſown or planted with the ſame crop 
two years together. In one of theie 
quarters, ſituated neareſt to the ſtables, 
and beſt defended from the cold winds, 
ſhould be the hot-beds, for carly cucum- 
bers melons, &c. and to theſe there 
ſhould be a paſſage from the ſtables, and 
a gate through which a ſmall cart may 
enter. Ide moſt important points of 
general culture conſiſt in well digging 
and manuring the foil, giving a proper 
diſtance to each plant, according to their 
ditſererent growths, as alſo in keeping 
them clear from weeds; for this purpoic 
you thould always obſerve to keep your 
dung- hills clear from them; if this is not 
done, their ſeeds will be conſtantly 
brought in, and ſpread with the dung. 

KNAYVE, in old law books, an appel- 
lation given to a man ſervant, or even to 
a malc child. 

KNEE, Genu, in anatomy, the arti- 
culation of the thigh and leg bones. 

KNEE of the Head, in ſhip-building, a 
large piece of timber ſayed and bolted to 
the ſtem, on which the hgure or ima 
of the head reits. This is — 
called cut- water by ſeamen. 

KNEES, in Rip- building. certain 
crooked pieces of timber, one leg or arm 
of which is bolted to the beams, and the 
other to the ſhip's fide. 

KNIGHT, Egues, among the Romans, 
a perſon of the ſecond degree of nobility, 
following immediately that of the ſena- 
tors. 

KNIGHT. a perſon who, on account 
of ſome martial feat, or notable action, 
is by the king raiſed to a rauk above a 
gentleman, The original High Dutch 
word &necb-, ſignifies a ſervant, as we 
hnd is (till meant by knight of the ſhire ; 
and afterwards it d.noted a military man, 
or horſeman, as being u-ually employed 
on horſeback. In our common law, they 
are called milizes, as commonly holding 
lands in knight-ſervice to ſerve the king 
in his wars. 

KNIGHT, a perſon admitted into any 
order, with certain marks of diſtinction, 


as the knights of the garter, of the Bath, 


of 
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of the elephant, of the thiſtle, of the 
Holy Ghoſt, Malta, &c. 

KNIGHTS-ERRANT, à pretended 
order of chivalry, much talked of in old 
romances, being a kind of heroes that 
travellcd in fearch of adventures, redrei- 
hug wrongs, reſcuing damſcls, and tak- 
ing all occaſions of ſignalizing their prow- 
eis. Of this kind of knights was Don 
Quixote, the hero of a celebrated ro- 
wance, known by that name. This ro- 
mantic bravery of the old knights was 
heretofore the chimera of the Spaniards. 

KNIGHTS of che Shire, or KNIGHTS 
of Parliament, in the Britiſh polity, are 
two knights or gentlemen of eſtate, who 
are elected, on the king's writ, by the 
freeholders of every county, except in 
Walcs, to repreſent them in parliament. 

The qualifications of a knight of the 
ſhire, is to be poſſeſſed of 6ool. per ann. 
in a frechold eſtate, "Their expences 
during their fitting, were, by a ſtatute 
of Henry VIII. to be defrayed by the 
county; but this is now ſcarce ever re- 
— | 

* KNIGHTHOOD, was firlt inſtitu- 
ted in England in the year 540. 

KNIGHT-MARSHAL, an officer in 
the king's houſchoid, who has juriidiction 
und cognizance of = tranigreſſion with- 
in the king's houſchold and verge; as alto 
of contracts made there, witereof one of 
the houte is party. 

KNOTTING, among ſailors, untwiſt- 
Ing the ends of a rope, and interweaving 
tuem curiouſly amongſt cach other, ſo as 
to form knots of various ſhapes; amonglt 
which they number the diamond-knot, 
the wall-Kknot, or walnut, the roſc-knot, 


bowline-knot, double diamond-knct, &c. 


KNOWLEDGE, according to Mr. 
Locke, conliits in the perception of the 
connection and agreement, or dilagree- 
ment and repugnuncy of our ideas: and 
fo it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from igno- 
rance. Whatever comes ſhort of intui- 
tion and demon{tration, is but faith or 
opinion, not knowledge, As we are in- 
vincibly conſcious to ourſelves of a difle- 


rent perception, when we look on the 


fan in the day, and think on it by night, 
we may add to the two former forts of 
knowledge this alſo of the exiſtence of 
particular external objects by that conſci- 
outneſs we have of the actual entrance of 
ideas from them; ſo that there is a third 
degree of knowledge, which may be: 
called ſenſitive, 

Extent end Limits of Human KNOW- 
LEDGE. 1. It is cvident that we can 
have no knowledge farther than we have | 
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perception of the agreement or diſagree» 
ment of our ideas, whether by intuition, 
demonſtration, or ſenſation. 2. We can- 
not have an intuitive knowledge that 
ſball extend itſelf to all our ideas and all 
that we know about them, becauſe we 
cannot examine and perceive all the rela- 
tions they have to cach other; thus we 
cannot intuitively perecive the equality of 
two extenſions, the difference of whoſe 
figures makes their parts incapable of an 
exact immediate application. 3. De- 
monſtrative knowledge cannot reach to 
the whole extent of our ideas, becauſe 
we cannot always find ſuch proofs as 
will connect them together, with an in- 
turtive knowledge in all the parts of the 
deduction. Thus, though we have the 
ideas of a ſquare, a circle, and equality, 
yet we, perhaps, ſhall never be able to 
find a ſquare exactly to a circle. The 
aflirmations, or negations we make con- 
cerning the ideas we have, being reduced 
by Mr. Locke to theſe four, viz. identi- 
ty, co-exiſtence, relation, and real ex+ 
iltence, he examines” how far our know- 
ledge extends to cach of theſe. 

1. As to identity and diverſity, our in- 
tuitive knowledge is fo far extended as 
our ideas themſelves, and there can be no 
idea in the mind ul ich it docs not pre- 
ſently, by an intuitive knowledge, per- 
ceive to be what it is, and to Le diflerent 
from any other. | 

2. As to the agreement or diſagreement 
of our idcas of co-exiſtence, our knows 
ledge herein is very defective, though the 
greateſt and moſt material part of our 
knowledge concerning ſubſlances conliſts 
in it. 

As to the powers of ſubſtances, which 
make a great part of our enquiries about 


them, our knowledge reaches little fur- 


ther than experience, becauſe they con- 
liſt in a texture and motion of parts 
which we cannot by any means come to 
diſcover. : 

3- As to the third ſort, the agreement 
or ditagreement of our ideas in any other 
relation ; this is the largeſt field of know- 
ledge, and it is hard to determine how 
far it may extend. This part depending 
on our ſagacity in finding intermediate 
ideas, that may ſhew the habitudes and 
relations of ideas, it is difficult to tell 
when we are at an end in ſuch diſco- 
verics. 

4. As to the fourth part of knowledge, 
viz. of the real actual exiſtence of things, 
we have an intuitive knowledge of our 
own exiſtence, a demonſtrative knows 


ledge of the exiſtencc of God, and a ſen- 


five 
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tive knowledge of the objects that pre- 


ſent themſelves to our ſenſes. Sec the 


article Exiſlence. 


Reality of Human KNOWLEDGE. 


It is evident, ſays Mr. Locke, that the 


mind knows not things immediately, but 
by the intervention of the idcas it has of 
Our knowledge therefore is real 
only ſo far as there is a conformity be- 


* tween our ideas and the rcality of things. 


But how ſhall we know when our idcas 


$ agree with things themſelves ? It is an- 


ſwered, there are two forts of ideas that 
we may be aſſured agree with things: 
theſe are, 

1. Simple ideas; which, ſince the mind 
can by no means make to it{clf, muſt be 
the eiſect of things operating upon the 
mind in a natural way, and producing 
therein thoſe perceptions which, by the 
will of our Maker, they are ordained and 
adapted to. Hence it follows, that ſim- 
ple ideas are not fiftions of our fancies, 
but the natural and regular productions 
ef things without us really operating 
upon us, which carry with them all the 
conformity our ſtate requires, which is to 
repreſent things under theſ: appearances 
they are fitted to produce in us. Thus 
the idea of whiteneſs, as it is in the mind, 
exactly anſwers to that power Which is in 
any body to produce it there. And this 
conformity between our imple ideas and 
the exiſtence of things, is ſuſlicient for 
real knowledge. See Idea. 

2. All our complex ideas, except only 
thoſe of ſubſtances, being archetypes of 
the mind's own making, and not re- 
ferred to the exiſtence of things as to 
their originals, cannot want any confor- 
mity neceſſary to real knowledye. 

3. But the complex ideas which we re- 
fer to archetypes without us, may differ 
from them, and. ſo our knowledge about 
them may come ſhores of being real, and 
ſuch as are our ideas of ſub{tances. Theſe 
muſt be taken from ſomething that does 
or has exiſted, and not be made vp of 
ideas arbitrarily put together, without 
any real pattern. | Herein, theretore, is 
founded the reality of our knowticdge 


concerning ſubſtances, Mat all our com- 


plex ideas of them muſt be ſuch, and 
ſuch only, as are made up of lungle ones, 
as have been diſcovered to co-cxiſt in na- 


ture; and our. ideas being thus true, 


though not perhaps very exact copies, 

are the ſubjects of real knowledge of 

them. Whatever ideas we have, the 

agreement we find they have with others, 

will be knowledge: it thoſe ideas be ab- 
Vol. III. 
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tract, it will be general knowledge; bur 


to make it real concerning ſubſtances, ig 
mult be taken from the real exiſtence of 
things : wherever therefore, we perceive 
the agreement or diſagreement of out 
ideas, there is certain kuowledge, and 
whereyer we are ſure theſe ideas agree 
with the reality of things, there is cer- 
tain real knowledge, 
Imp: ovenent of Hum KNOWLEDGE, 
The way to improve in knowledge, is 
not to twallow principles with an impli- 
cit faith, and without an examination, 
which would be apt to miſlead men, in- 
ſtcad of guiding them into ttuth; but to 
get and fix in our minds clear and com- 
plete ideas, as far as they are to be had, 
and annex to them proper and conſtant 
names, and thus barely by conſiderin 
our ideas, and comparing them together, 
and obſerving their agreement or diſa- 
gicement, their habitudes and relations, 
we ſhail get more true and clæar knows 
ledge by the conduct of this one rule, 
than by taking up ptinciples, and there» 
by putting the mind into the diſpolal of 
others. | 
We mult therefore, if we proceed as 
reaſon adviſes, adapt our methods of en- 
quiry to the nature of the ideas we exa- 
mine, and the truth we ſearch after. 
General and eertain truths are only found - 
ed in the habitudes and relations of ah · 
{tract ideas; therefore a ſagacious me- 
thedical application of our thoughts, for 
the finding out theſe relations, is the on! 
way to diſcover all that can with — 
and certainty be put into general propo- 
tions. By what ſteps we are to proceed 
in theie, is to be learned in the ſchools 
of the mathematicians, who from very 
plain and caſy beginnings, by gentle de- 
grees, and a continued chain of reaſon- 
ings, procced to the diſcovery and de- 
monſtration of truths, that appear at firſt 
light above human capacity. This muy 
reaſonably be faid, that if other ideas, 
that arc rcal as well as nominal efiences 
of their ſpecics, were purſued in the way 
familiar to mathematicians, they would 
carry cur thoughts. farther, and with 
greater evidence and ciearneis, than pro- 
bably we are apt to imagine. 
in cur knowledge of ſubſtances, we 
are to proceed in quite a different me- 
thod ; the bare contemplation of their 
abſtract idcas, which are but nominal eſ- 
ſences, will carry us bat a very little way 
in the ſearch of truth and certainty : here 
experience mult teach us what reafon 
cannot; and it is by trying alone that we 
C can 
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tan certainly know what other qualities 
co- exiſt with thoſe of our complex idea; 
for inſtance, whether that yellow, heavy, 
fuſible body we call gold, be mallcable or 
not, which experience, however it prove 
in that particular body we examine, 
makes us not certain that it is ſo in all or 
any other yellow, heavy, fulible bodies, 
but that which we have tried; becauſe it 
is no conſequence, one way or other, 
from our complex idea. As far as our 
experience reaches, we may have certain 
knowledge, and no farther. It is not 
denied, but that a man, accuſtomed to 
rational and regular experiments, ſhall 
be able to ſee farther into the nature of 
bodies, and their unknown properties, 
than one that is a ſtranger to them ; but 
this is only judgment and opinion, not 
knowledge and certainty. This makes 
our author ſuſpect that natural philoſo- 
phy is not capable of being made a ſci- 
ence from experiments and hiſtorical ob- 
ſervations : we may draw advantages of 
eaſe and health, and thereby increaſe our 
ſtock of conveniencies for this liſe ; but 
beyond this, he fears, our talents do not 
reach, and gueiles that our faculti-s are 
not able to advance farther. See Experi- 
mental Pbiliſihy. 

* KNOX (Jon x) a celebrated miniſter 
of Scotland, and one of the chief inſtru- 
ments of the reformation in his own 
country. He had been the diſciple of 
John Major, doctor of the Sorbonne, and 
one of the molt acute ſchoolmen of thoſe 
times; but having diſcovered a vaſt num- 
ber of errors, and publiſhed a conteſſion 
of faith, which made him paſs for an 
heretic, he was impriſoned, and would 
have loſt his life at the place of execution, 
had he not been ſo happy as to make his 
eſcape, and fly into England, where he 
was ſo much eſteemed by king Edward, 
that he might have been promoted to a 
biſhoprie, but he refuſed it with indigna- 
tion, alledging that the pomp of epiſco- 
pacy was nothing to the goſpel. After 
the. death of that prince, he retired to 
Frankfort, and afterwards to Geneva, 
where he contratted a ſtrict friendſhip 
with Calvin. In 1559 he returned to 
Scotland, and. laboured with extraordi- 
nary zeal to eſtabliſh there the doctrine of 
the proteſtants, by his preaching and 
writings, and died on the 24th of No- 
vember, 1572, in the ſixty- ſeventh year 


of his age. His Hiſtory of the Reforma- 


tion, was printed with his othet works at 
Edinburgh, in 1732, in folio, 
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By an unwearied application to ſtudy 
and to buſineſs, as well as by the fre- 
quency and fervour of his public diſcour- 
ſes, he had worn out a conſtitution natu- 
rally ſtrong. During a lingering illneſs, 
he diſcovered the utmoſt fortitude; and 
met the approach of death with a mag- 


nanimity inſeparable from his character. 


He was conſtantly employed in acts of 
devotion, and comforted himſelf with 
thoſe proſpects of immortality, which 
not only preſerve good men from deſ- 
ponding, but fill them with exultation 
in their laſt moments. The earl of Mor- 
ton, who was preſent at his funeral, pro- 
nounced his culogium in a few words, 
the more honourable for Knox, as they 
came from one, whom he had often cen- 
ſured with peculiar ſeverity. ** Here lics 
he, who never feared the face of man.” 

KORAN, or ALCORAN. See A- 
coran. 

* KOULI KHAN (THAamas) or 
Nadir Schah, tyrant of Perſia, was born 
in the province of Chorazan, in Perſia, 
in the year 1687, His father, who was 
a ſhepherd, bred him to the ſame em- 
ployment ; but being ſoon weary of that 
humble and honeſt ſituation, he ſtole 
700 of his father's ſheep, fold them at 
Meſched, and then aſſembled a number 
of lawlcſs fellows, put himſelf at their 
head, and began to rob caravans. This 
method of life he continued ſeven years, 
and acquiring great riches by his robbe- 
ries, had under his command so reſo- 
lute villains, well armed, well diſciplined 
and practiſed to ſlaughter. Having thus 
rendered himſelf extremely formidable, 
he offered his ſervices to Schah Thamas, 
whoſe throne was then filled by Eſchref, 
an uſurper, propoling to deliver his 
country from the Aghwans, who had, 
during five years, lorded it over the Per- 
ſians with the utmoſt barbarity. When 
Thamas giving him the command of his 
army, he entirely defeated the numerous 
forces of Eſchref; conducted the Schah 


Thamas in triumph to Iſpahan, and pla- 


ced him on the throne of his anceſtors. 
Mean while, Eſchref having got together 
all his treaſures and his women, Nadir, 
at the head of 15,000 men, went in pur- 
ſuit of him, having firſt adviſed his prince 
to march againſt the Turks with the reſt 
of the army, promiſing that as ſoon as 
he had ſecured Eſchref, he wonld come to 
his aſſiſtance. He at length came up 
with the Aghwans, great part of whom 
were ſoon cut to pieces, and the reſt ta- 
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ken priſoners; among the latter was 
Eſchref, whoſe treaſures fell into the 
hands of the victor. He ordered the eyes 
of the uſurper to be put out, and ſome 
days after cauſed him to be behzaded. 
The money, which amounted to ſix mil- 
lions in ſpecie, he diſtributed among the 


' > ſoldiers, and thus by his liberality ſecured 


their aſſections; but the jewels, which 


*Z were of ineſtimable value, he took to 
Z himſelf. 


| He then reduced the province 
of Candahar, obliged the Great Mogul 
to r:!\lore what he had taken during the 
troubles of Perſia, and then haſtened back 
to ſuccour his prince, whom he ſuppoſed 
to be engaged with the Turks; but on 
his approaching Iſpahan, he was ſurprized 
to find that he had concluded a peace 
2 with the Porte, diſbanded his army, and 
* ſent him orders to do ſo too. Filled 
Vith indignation, he exclaimed againſt 
the ignominious peace, and the effemi- 
* nacy of his prince, and inſtead of diſ- 
> banding his army, which now amounted 
to 70,000 men, he marched to Iſpahan, 
® ſeized the Schah Thamas, whom he im- 
2 priſoned in a ſtrong fortreſs, and in an 
* aſlembly of the chiefs of Perſia got him 
® depoſed, and his fon, an infant only ſix 
months old, was proclaimed king, by 
the name of Schah Abbas III. In the 
name of this infant, Nadir aſſumed the 
> ſovereign power, and iſſuing a manifeſto, 


in which he diſclaimed the late peace 


with the Turks, marched towards the 
2 frontiers of Turky. This war continued 
three 12 in which he diſplayed the 
greateſt military talents, and obtained 


the moſt ſignal victories, and recovered 


all that had been taken from Perſia. He 
then, in 1736, concluded a peace with 
the Ottoman Porte, and the young Schah 
Abbas dying the next year, he reſolved 
to aſcend the throne. He therefore aſ- 


ſembled the chief men of the kingdom, 
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and before them enumerated the great 
ſcrvices he had done te his country; and 
adding that he deſigned to reſign the re- 
gency, and to ſpend the remainder of his 
days in retirement, recommended to them 
to chooſe a new Schah or king. He 
then retired, when ſome of his creatures 
propoſed their petitioning him to accept 
the Perſian diadem, which was readily 
agreed to, as they were ſurrounded by an 
army of 1c, oco men, entirely devoted 
to their general: not the leaſt objection 
was offered, except by the high- prieſt, 
who was ſoon ſilenced by the bow-ſtring ; 
and the next day Nadir was proclaimed 
Schah with all teſtimonies of public joy. 
He immediately marched with his victo- 
rious army againſt the Mogul, and in one 
ſingle battle conquered almoſt his whole 
empire. In this expedition his army 
ſlew above 200,000 men, and brought 
away a treaſure worth above 2,490,000 l. 
among which was the imperial throne, 
ſet with diamonds of immenſe value. He 
now reſolved to chaſtize the Uſbec Tar- 
tars, who, during all his wars, had been- 
his ſecret enemies. He twice defeated 
them, took Buchara, their capital, by 
ſtorm, and conquered the whole country. 
Thus, by taking from the Mogul all the 
country between the former limits of Per- 
ſia and the river Indus, and by ſubduing 
Ulſbec Tartary, he greatly — the 
bounds of his empire. le now fell into 
a ſtate which bordered on diſtraction, he 
endeavoured to change the religion of 
Perſia to that of Omar, hanged the 
chief-prieſts, put his own ſon to death, 
and was guilty of innumerable acts of 
wanton cruelty ; but was at length aſſaſ- 
ſinated in 1747. in the Goth year of his age, 
after-having reigned above twenty years, 

KUTUCHTA, among the Calmug 
Tartars, the name of their high-prieſt, 
or ſovereign pontiff, 
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Eb B*- 
L A ſemi-yowel, or liquid, being the 

» eleventh letter in the alphabet. 

It was derived from the old Hebrew 
Lamed, or Greek Lambda >. In Eng- 
lim wotds of one ſyllable it is doubled at 
the end, as ſwel!, /, bell, ine, &c. but 
in words of more ſyllables than one it is 
ſingle at the end, as evil, general, conſli- 
tutiomal, &c. It is placed after moſt of 
the confonants in the beginning of words 
atid fyllables, as clact, glare, ad-de, ta- 
., Kc. but before none Its found is 
elcar in be, but obſcure in ge, &c. 

L, among the ancients, was a nume- 
ral letter, and is ſtill fo in the Roman 

phering, and denotes fifty. When a 
line was written at top L, it ſtood for 
$0,090. 

LABARUM, in Roman avtiquity, 
the ſtandard borne befor: the Roman em- 

erors; being a rich purple ſtreamer, ſup- 
ted by a ipcar. 

LARBDANUM, or LADANUM, a 
reſinous juice, exuding upon the leaves of 
a ſmall ſhrub, which grows plentifully in 
Candy, and ſome of the other iſlands of 
the Archipelago. The ſhrub is ſaid to 
be very plentiful alſo in Spain, but it 
does not appear that any labdanum is 
brought from thence, To ſorts of this 
reſin are met with in the ſhops. The 
beſt, though ver 
loured black maſſes, of the conſiſtence of 
a ſoft plaſter, growing lil ſofter on be- 
ing handled :* the other is in long rolls 
coiled up, much 'hardcr than the pre- 
etding, and not ſo dark. The firſt has 
commonly a ſmall, and the laſt a ve 


large admixture of fine ſand, which in| 


the labdanum examined by the French 
acaderay, amounted to three fourths of 
the maſs, It is ſcarcely indeed to be col- 
lected pure, independently of deſigned 
abuſes; the duſt Vlown on the plant 
by winds from the looſe fands among 
which it grows being retained by the 
tenacious juice, Labdanum 
ſometimes exhibited as a r finovs corro- 
borant and reftringent, but principatly 
employed in external applications and 
pertumcs: the ſoft kind makes an vſctul 
ingredient in the cephalic and ſtomachic 
plaſters of the ſhops. This fort has a 
FFefy abrccadle ſmell, and a lightly pug- 
gent biteriſh taſte: the bard is muck 


rare, is in dark co- 


has been | 
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weaker; and the common means of pu- 
riſying theſe kinds of ſubſtances, though 
they ſeparate the ſandy matter mixed 
with it, render it weaker ftill. 

LABEL, in heraldry, a fillet gene- 
rally placed in the middle, along the 
chief of the coat, without toucking its 
extremities. Its breath ought to be a 
pinth part of the chief. It is adorn- 
ed with pendants; and when there 
are above three of theic, the number 
mult be specified in blazoning. This is 
a kind of addition to the arms of a ſecond 
brot her, to diſtinguiſh him from the firſt, 
and is ciicemed the moſt honoural;lc of 
all differences. * 

LABEL, in law, a narrow flip of 
parc ment hanging from a decd, or other 
writing, to hold the appending ſeal. 

LABEL of @ Circumferentor, a long 
thin brass ruler, with a ſight at one end, 
and a center-hole at the other; chiefly 
uſed with a tangent line, to take alti- 
tudes. 

LABIAL LETTFRS, thoſe pro- 
nounced chiefly by means of the lips. 

LABIATED FLOW'RS, monope- 
talous flowers, conlitiing of a narrow 
tube, with a wide mouth, divided into 
two or more lips. , 

LABORATORY, or ELABORA- 
TORY. See El/abrrat-ry. 

LABOVR, a cloſe application to work 
or buſineſs. Among ſeamen, a ſhip is 


faid to be in labour, when the rolls and 


tumbles very much, either a hull, under 


fail, or at anchor, It is alſo ſpoken of a 

woman in travail, or child- birth. 
LABOURING, in the marine, a vio- 

lent rolling or pitching, ſo as to endan- 


ger the maits and hull, by carrying away 4 


or ſpringing the former, and ſtraining the 


latter, ſo as to occaſion a leak or other 
| difatter, 
- 


LABRADOR, called alſo New 


BRITTAIN and ESQUIMAUX, a coun- 


try in North America, between fifty and 
ſixty-four degrees of north latitude, 
bounded by Rudion's Streights and the 
North S-a on the north, by the fame fea 


on the eatt, by the river of St. Laurence 


and Canada on the ſouth, and by Hud- 


ſon's Bay on the weſt, It is inhabited in 
the winter by a people called the Eſqui- 
maux, though in the ſumnier time they 


3 make 


LAB 


Make an excurſion from hence to the ſea 
coafts of Newfoundland, and have been 
ſeen as far as Nelſon's river, which riſes 
in the welt, and falls into Hudſon's bay. 
Theſe people are properly ſavages, for 
they eat raw ſleſh, and have a thick beard 
which covers their faces up to their eyes, 
inſomuch that their features can hardly 
be diſcovered; their hair is generally 
black and ruoged, their eyes little and 
wild, and their whole external appear- 
ance frightful and ugly. They are tall 
and pretty well ſhaped ; however, it ap- 
pears from their whole ↄſpect, that they 
are of a ditſcrent original from the other 
Americans. "I hey are ſo well cloathed, 
that there is nothing to be ſeen but part 
of their faces and their fingers ends; 
their inward garment is a fort of thirt, 
made of bladders, or the guts of fiſhes, 
cut in picces and ſewed together; over 
this they have a kind of looſe coat, made 
of a bear ſkin, or of ſome other wild 


. beaſt, and ſometimes thoſe of birds; they 


have a hood of the fame ſtuff as the ſhirt, 
and faſtencd to it : the ſhirt reaches no 
lower than the hip, but the coat ſails 
down behind as far as their thivhs, and 
before a little below their girdles ; that 
of the women defcends as low as the mid 
leg, and is faſtened with a girdle, from 
which hang a great many httle bones; 
the men have breeches of ikins, with the 
hair inward, and on the outſide they arc 
covered with the ſkins of ſmall animals; 
on the feet they have ſandals, with the 
hair on the inſide, over which they have 
boots, with the fur ditpoſed in the fame 
manner; then another pair of ſandals, 
which are ſometimes tripled and quadru- 
pled : however this dreſs does not pre- 
vent them from being very ſwift of foot. 
Their arrows, which are their only wea- 
pons, are pointed with the tecth 'of ſea- 
cows, or with iron, when they can get 
it; in the ſummer they are always abroad 
in the open air; hut in the winter they 
lodge in holes made in the earth. It was 
never poſlible to civilize any of them, for 
they will not come near the Europeans, 
nor eat any thing which comes from 
them. . 
LABYRINTH, in anatomy, the in- 
ternal cavity of the tar, ſo called from its 
ſinuolttics and windings. 
LABYRINTH, in gardening, a 
windiag, mazy, and intricate turning to 
and fro, through a wilderneſs, or a wood. 
"The deſign of a labyrinth is, to cauſe an 
intricate and difficult labour to find out 


the ccater; and the aim is, to make the | 
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walks fo intricate, that a perſon may loſe 
himſelf in them, and meet with as great 
a number of ſtops and diſappointments as 
poſible, they being the moſt valuable 
that are moſt intricate. As to the con- 
trivance of them, it will not be poſlible 
to give directions in words: there are ſe- 
veral plans and defigns in books of gar- 
dening : they are rarely net with but in 
oreat and noble gaidens, as Hampcon 
Court, &ec. 

LACCA, LAC, or STICK-LACE, 


ternally divided into ſeveral cells: ſaid to 
he the refinous juice of certain trees, col - 
l-tcd by winged red inſets of the ant 
kind, impregnated with the tinging mat- 
ter of the inlects, and by them depolited 
either on the branches of the trees, or on 
ſlicks ſaſtened in the earth for that pur- 
poſe. In the cells are ofien obſerved 
imall red hodics, which appear to be the 
young inſets he tinging red animal 
matter of the ſtick-lac diſſolves both in 
water and in rectiſied fpirit, and appears 
to be of the ſame general nature with that 
of cochineal; like which it is made dull 
by alkalies, and brighter by acids, and 
turned to a ſcarlet by a ſolution of tin. 

A fpirimous tincture of ſtick-lac has 
been ſometimes given as a mild reſtrin- 
gent and corroborant, in female weak- 
n-\lcs, and in rheumatic and ſcorbutic 
diforders. But the principal medicinal 
uſe of this concrete is as a topical corro- 
borant and antiſceptie, in laxities and 
{corbutic bleedings and exulcerations of 
the gums ; ſome employ for this purpoſe 
a tincture of the lac in alum water; 
others, a tinctute made in vinous ſpirits 
impregnated with the pungent antiſcor- 
butics : an ounce of the powdered lac, 
with half an ounce of the powdered 
myrrh, is by the college of Edinburgh 
directed to be digeſted in a ſand heat for 
Tix days, in a pint and a half of ſpirit of 
ſcurvy-graſs. 

Artificial LACCA, or LAKE, ia 
painting, a white earthy body, as euttle- 
fiſh bone, the baſis of alum, or chalk, 
—_— with ſome crimſon vegetable dye, 
ſuch as is obtained from cochineal or Bra - 
zi] wood, diflolyed or taken up by means 
of ſome alkaline ſalt, precipitated on the 
earth by the addition of ſome acid. 
Lake is uſed in all kinds of painting, ex- 
cept enamel; but particularly in oil, 


| where it ſupplics the place of carmine, 
which 
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which does not at all agree with that ve- 
hicle. It is valuabl- beth tor ts bright- 
neſs and crimion teiut; which make it 
uſeful for carnations to the portrait paint- 
ers, for ſkies to the landſcape or ſhip 
painters, and for flowers to thoſe who 
paint (till life, Its tranſparency in oil 
renders it alſo of great ſervice in glazing, 
as it is called, over vermilion, and in 
painting ſcarlet draperies, and the red 

arts of the lips; and its acquiring a dark 

ue, by this tranſparency, when uſed 
without the addition of any opake pig- 
ment, gives it an unrivalled excelience in 
the ſhades of red draperies, or other ſimi- 
lar caſes. Beſides the perſections of lake, 
which it may have in common with other 
colours, there is yet another that relatcs 
only to itſelf, which is the inclining to 
the ſcarlet hue, that makes it more va- 
luahle for almoſt all the purpoſes to 
which it is applied; and where this qua- 
lity, joined to the others, happens to be 
found in it, there is ſcarcely any limits 
to be ſet on its value with eminent paint- 
ers of any kmd, 

Lake was molt. probably firſt made 
from the colour found in the grains of 
the ſtick-lac, from whence it ſeems to 
have taken its name; but it may be 
mae from a great variety of ſubſtances 
which afford a crimſon tinge : though at 
preſent it is ſeldom prepared from any 


other than cochincal, ſcarlet rags, and 


Brazil wood. 

* LACEDEMON, a city of Turky 
in Europe, in the peninſula of the Mo- 
rea, which is the ancient Peloponneſus ; 
it is ſeated on che river Eurotas, thirty 
miles north of the Sinus Laconicus, and 
ſixty miles ſouth of Corinth. Here are 
ftili the ruins of ſeveral magnificent Gre- 
cian temples, and there are ſome traces 
of the prove where the Spartans per- 
formed their wreſtling, races, and other 
exerciſes. Long. 23, 31 E. Lat. 36, 

5s N. 

* LACHESIS, in fabulous hiſtory, 
the youngeſt of the three Parcæ or Deſti- 
nies, he holds the diſtaff whilſt her ſiſter 
Clotho ſpins the thread of life, which 
Atropos cuts off, 

LACHRYMAL, in anatemy, an ap- 
pellation given to ſeveral parts of the eye, 
from their ſerving to ſecrete the tears. 

L-4CHRYMA!ORY, in antiquity, 
a veſſel wherein were collected the tears 
of a deceaſed perſon's friends. and pre- 
ſerved along with the aſhes and urn. 

I. ACONISM, in matters of ſtyle, a 
ſhort, pithy obſegvation or faying; ſo 


| 


LAF 
called from the Lacedzmonians, whe 
were remarkable for the conciſeneſs of 
their diſcourſe. 

LACTEAIL VESSELS, in anatomy, 
long ſlender tubes for the conveyance of 
the chyle from the inteſtines to the com- 
mon reſervatory. 

LACTIFFROUS PLANTS, in bo- 
tany, ſuch plants as abound with a milky 
juice, as the lithymalus, ſonchus, and 
lettuce. 

LADY's BEDSTRAW, a plant called 
by botaniſts gallium. Sce Gallium. 

LADY's COMB, a plant otherwiſe 
called ſcandix. See Scardrz. 

LADY's FINGER. a ſpecics of vul- 
nctaria. See Vulneraria. 

LADY's MANTLE, 
name of alchimilla. Sce Al-bimilla. 

LADY's SMOCE, the Engliſh name 
of cardamine. See Cardamine. 

LADY's SLIPPER, the Fngliſh name 
of the cypripedium. See Cypripedium. 

LADY-DAY, in law, the 25th of 
March, being the annunciation of the 
Holy Virgin. 

* LAFFFLDT, Battle of (July 20, 
1747) The duke of Cumberland took 
poſt with his whole army between the 
two Nethes, to cover Bergen-op-Zoom 
and Maeſtricht; and Marcſchal Saxe 
called in his detachments, with a view to 
hazard a general engagement. In the 
latter end of May the French king ar- 
rived at Bruſſels, and his general reſolved 
to undertake the ficge of Maeſtricht. For 
this purpoſe he advanced towards Lon- 
vain ; aud the confederates perceiving his 
drift, began their march to take poſt 
between the town and the enemy. On 


the twenticth day of June they took poſ- 


ſeſſion of their ground, and were drawn 
up in order of battle, with thcir right at 
Bilſon, and their left extending to the 
Wirte, within a mile of Maeſtricht, 
having in the front of their left wing the 
village of Laſſeldt, in which they poſted 
ſeveral battalions of Britiſh infantry, 
The French had taken poſſeſſion of the 
heights of Hurdeeren, immediately above 
the allies, and both armics canuonaded 
each other till the evening. In the 
i the enemy's infantry marched 
down the hill in a prodigious column, 
and attacked the village of Laſſeldt, 
which was well fortified, and defended 
with ſurprizing obſtinacy. The aflail- 
ants ſuffered terribly in their approach, 
from the cannon of the contederates, 


which was ſerved with ſurprizing dexte- 


rity and ſucceſs; and they met with ſuch 
a warm 


the Engliſh 
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a warm reception from the Britiſh muſ- 
quetry as they could not withſtand : but 
when they were broken and diſperſed, 
freſh brigades ſucceeded with aſtoniſhing 
perſeverance. The confederates were driven 
out of the village ; yet being ſuſtained by 
three regiments, they meaſured bac 

their ground, and repulſed the enemy 
with great ſlaughter : nevertheleſs, connt 
Saxe continued pouring in other batta- 

lions, and the French regained and main- 
tained their footing in the village, after 
it had been three times loſt and carried. 
The action was chiefly confined to this 
poſt, where the field exhibited a horrible 
ſcene of carnage. At noon the duke of 
Cumberland ordered the whole left wing 
to advance againſt the enemy, whoſe in- 
fantry gave way : prince Waldeck led up 
the centre, mareſchal Bathiani made a 
motion with the right wing towards Her- 
deeren, and victory ſeemed ready to de- 
clare for the confederates ; when the for- 
tune of the day took a ſudden turn to 
their -prejudice. Several ſquadrons of 
Duch horſe, poſted in the centre, gave 
way, and flying at full gallop, overthrew 
five battalions of infantry that were ad- 
vancing from the body of reſerve. I he 
French cavalry charged them with great 
impetuolity, increaſing the confuſion that 
was already produced, and penetrating 
through the lines of the allied army, 
which was thus divided about the centre. 
The duke of Cumberland, who exerted 
himſelf with cqual courage and activity, 
in attempting to remedy this diſorder, 
was in danger of being taken; and the 
defeat would, in all probability, have 
been total, had not Sir John Ligonier 
taken the reſolution of ſacrificing himiclt 
and a part of the troops to the ſafety of 
the army. At the head of three Britiſh 
regiments of dragoons, and ſome ſqua- 
drons of imperial horte, he charged the 
whole line of the French cavalry with 
ſuch intrepidity and. ſucceſs, that he over- 
threw all that oppoſed him, and made 
ſuch a diverſion as enabled the duke of 
Cumberland to effect an orderly retreat 
to Macſtricht. He himſelf was taken by 
a French carabinecr, after his horie had 
been killed; but the regi ments he com- 
manded retired with dcliberation. The 
contederates retreated to Maeſtricht  with- 
out having ſuſtained much damage from 
the purſuit, and even brought off all their 
artillery except ſixteen pieces of cannon. 
Their ſoſs did not exceed ſix thouſand 
men killed and taken; whereas the French 


general purchaſed the victory at a much 
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greater expence. The common cauſe of 


the confederate powers is ſaid to have 
ſuffered from the pride and ignorance of 
their generals. On the ere of the battle, 
when the detachment of count de Cler- 
mont appeared on the hill of Herdeeren, 
mareſchal Bathiani aſked permiſſion ot 
the commander in chief to attack them 
before they ſhould be reinforced, declaring 
he would anſwer for the ſucceſs of the 
enterprize. No regard was paid to this 
propoſal : but the ſuperior 'aſked in his 
turn where the mareſchal ſhould be, in 
caſe he was wanted? He replicd. I 
ſhall be always found at the head of my 
troops, and retired in diſguſt. The ſubſe- 
quent diſpoſition has likewiſe been blamed, 
inaſmuch as not above one half of the 
army could act, while the enemy exerted 
their whole force. F 

LAGOECIA, round-headed cummin, 

in botany, This plant has neither the 
ſmell, appearance, or taſte of cummin; 
its ſmell being more like that ef the 
carrot, 
LAIR, among ſportſmen, the place 
where the decr harbour by day. This 
term is alſo uſed to ſigniſy a place where 
cattle uſually reſt under ſome ſhelter : by 
which means the ground generally be- 
comes enriched with their dung. 

"* E.AIS, a celebrated courtezan, was 
born at Hyccara, in Thetlaly. Her coun- 
try being plundered by Nicias, ſhe was 
carried to Greece, and ſettled at Corinth, 
one of the moſt licentious cities in the 
world. Lais's beauty was ſo much ex- 
tolled in Greece, that princes, nobles, 
orators and philoſophers, conceived a paſ- 
fon for her. It is faid, that Demoſthe- 
nes went fecretly to Corinth, on purpoſe 
to ſpend a night with her, but that Lais 
having demanded ten thouſand drachmas, 
he returned back, ſaying, he would 
not buy repentance at ſo dear a rate.“ 

Diogenes the Cynic bad a particular 
affetion for her. The philoſopher Ari- 
{tippus ſpeat a great part of his fortune 
upon her. It is nevertheleſs ſaid, that 
ſhe did not love him, and being rallied 
upon it, he r-plied, ** I do not think the 
vine and fifh love me, and yet I feed 


upon them with great pleaſure.” Not- 


withſtanding the extraordinary charms of 
Lais, the could never draw the philoſo- 
pher Xenocrates to her houſe. Lais had 
inch a paſſion for Eubates of Cyrene, 
that ſhe made him promiſe to marry her, 
but after his having gained the prize at 
the Olympic games, he eluded that pro- 


| miſe. Lais, at length, going to Theſſa- 


ly 
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ſy to meet a young man, with whom ſhe 
was paſſionately in love, the women of 
that country entertained ſuch a jealouſy 

inſt her, that they beat out her brains 
in the temple of Venus. However, all 
authors are not agreed that ſhe died in 
this manner, for there are ſome who ſay, 
that ſhe was choaked with an olive-ſtone. 
She died 340 years before the chriſtian 


Era, 

* LAIUS, in fabulous hiſtory, was 
the ſon of Addacus, king of Thebes, and 
married Jocaſta, by whom he had Oedi- 
pus, who, according to the prediction of 
the oracle, killed him. 

LAKE, a collection of waters contain- 
ed in ſome cavity in an inland place, of 
a large extent, ſurrounded with land, and 
having no communication with the ocean. 

Lakes may be divided into four kinds. 
1. Such as neither receive nor ſend ferth 
rivers. 2. Such as emit rivers, without 
receiving any. 3- Such as receive rivers, 
without emitting any. And, 4. Such as 
both receive and ſend forth rivers. Of 
the firſt kind, ſome are temporary, and 
others perennial : moſt of thoſe that are 
temporary owe their origin to the rain, 
and the cavity or depreſſion of the place 
in which they are — thus in India 
there are ſeveral ſuch lakes made by the 
induſtry 'of the natives, of which ſome 
are a mile, and ſome two in circuit ; 
theſe are ſurrounded with a ſtone wall, 
and being filled in the rainy months, 
ſupply the inhabitants in dry ſeaſons, 
who live at a great diſtance from ſprings 
er rivers. There are alſo ſeveral of this 
kind formed by the inundations of the 
Nile and the Niger; and in Muſcovy, Ein- 
land, and Lapland, there are many lakes 
formed partly by the rains and partly by 
the melting of the ice and ſnow ; but 
moſt of the perennial lakes, which nci- 
ther receive nor emit rivers, probably 
owe their riſe to ſprings at the bottom, 
by which they are conſtantly ſupplied. 

he ſecond kind of lakes, which emit, 
without receiving rivers, is very nume- 
rous. Many rivers flow from theſe as 
out of ciſterns; where their ſprings being 
ſituated low within a hollow place, firſt 
fill the cavity, and make it a lake, which 
not being capacious enough to hold all 
the water, it overflows and forms a river: 
of this kind is the Wolga, at the head of 
the river Wolga; the lake Odium, at the 
head of the Tanais; the Adac, from 
whence one branch of the river 'Typris 
flows; the Ozero, or White Lake in Muſ- 
covy, is the ſource of the river Shackſna. 
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The great lake Chaamay, which emits four 
very large rivers, which water the countries 
of Siam, Pegu, &c. viz. the Menau, the 
Aſa, the Caipoumo, and the Laquia, &c. 
The third ſpecies of lakes, which receive 


rivers, but emit none, apparently owe _ 


their origin to thoſe rivers, which in 
their progreſs from their ſource, falling 
into ſome extenſive cavity, are collected 
together; and form a lake of ſuch di- 
menſions, as may loſe as much hy exhala- 
tion, as it continually receives from theſe 
ſources : of this kind is that great lake 
improperly called the Caſpian ſea; the 
lake Aſphaltites, alſo called the Dead ſea ; 
and ſeveral others. Of the fourth ſpe- 
cies, which both receive and emit rivers, 
we reckon three kinds, as the quantity 
they emit is greater, equal, or leſs than 
they receive. If it be greater, it is plain 
that they muſt be ſupplied by ſprings at 
the bottom; if leſs, the ſurplus of the 
water is probably ſpent in exhalations 
and if it be equal, their ſprings juſt 
ſupply what is evaporatcd by the fon; 
Lakes are alſo divided into thoſe of freſh 
water, and thoſe of ſalt. Dr. Halley is 
of opinion, that all great perennial lakes 
are ſaline, either in a greater or leſs de- 
gree; and that this faltneſs encreaſes with 
time: and on this foundation he propoſes 
a mcthod for determining the age of the 
world. Large lakes anſwer the moſt va- 
luable purpoles in the northern regions, 
the warm vapours that ariſe from them 
moderating the pinching cold of thoſe 
climates; and what is ſtill a greater ad- 
vantage, when they are placed in warmer 
climates at a great diſtance from the ſea, 
the exhalations raiſed from them by the 
ſun, cauſe the countries that border upon 
them to be refreſhed with frequent ſhows 
ers, and conſequently prevent their bcing 
barren detarts. 


LAMA, the ſovereign pontiff, or ra- - 


ther god of the Aſiatic Tartars, inhabit» 
ing the — of Barantola. The lan a 
is not only adored by the inhabitants of 
the country, but alſo by the kings of 
Tartary, who ſend him rich prelents, 
and go in pilgrimage to pay him adora- 
tion, calling him Lama-Cengiu, i. c. God 
the everlaſting father of heaven. He is 
never to be ſeen but in a ſecret place of 
his palace, amidit a great number of 
lamps, ſitting cro!s-legged upon a cuſhion, 
and adorncd all over with gold and pre- 
cious ſtones ; where, at a diſtance, they 
proſtrate themielves before him, it not 
being lawiul tor any to kiſs even his feet. 
He is called the great lama, or lama of 

lamas, 


. 
| 
| 
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continue the cheat from generation to 


. LAM 
Tamas, that is, prieſt of prieſts. And 
to perſuade the people that he is immor- 
tal, the inferior prieſts, when he dies, 
ſubſtitute another in his ſtead, and fo 


generation. Theſe prieſts perſuade the 
people, that the lama was raiſed from 
death many hundred years ago, that he 
has lived ever ſince, and will continue to 


lire for ever. 


LAMB, in zoology, the young of the 


7 ſheep-kind, See Sheep. 


„ LAMBRUN (MARGARET) a 


Scotch woman, remarkable for her in-- 


trepidity. She was in the retinue of 
Mary queen of Scots, as was alſo her 
huſband, who dying of grief for the tra- 
gical end of that princeſs, ſhe reſolved to 
revenge the death of both on queen Eli- 
zabeth. For this purpoſe ſhe dreſſed her- 


Z ſelf in man's cloaths, aſſumed the name 


of Anthony Sparke, and repairiog to the 
court of England, carried always about 
her a brace of piſtols, one to kill Eliza- 
beth, and the other herſelf, But one day 


3 as ſhe was pnſning through the crowd to 
come up to her majeſty, who was walk- 
ing in her garden, ſhe happened to drop 


one of the piſtols, which being ſeen by 
the guards, ſhe was ſeized, in order to be 
ſent to priſon; but the queen, not ſuſ- 


3 pecting her ſex, had a mind firſt to exa- 


'F 


mine her, Accordingly demanding her 


name, country, and quality; ſhe replied 


with unſhaken readineſs, ** Madam, tho' 


I appear in this dreſs, I am a woman, 


— 


My name is Margaret Lambrun. I was 


# ſeveral years in the ſervice of queen 
4 _ 
* death, 


whom you have fo unjuſtly put to 
and by her death you have alſo 


= cauſed that of my huſband, who dicd of 


grief at ſeeing fo innocent a queen periſh 
10 ihiquitouſly. Now as I had the great- 


eſt love for them both, I reſolved, ac the 


peril of my life, to revenge their death, 
by killing you, who are the cauſe,” 
The queen heard her with the utmoſt 


= coolneſs, and calmly anſwered : ** You 
are then perſuaded that in this action 
| you have done your duty, and fatisfied 


the demands which your love for your 
miſtreſs and your ſpouſe indiſpenſibly re- 
quired, from you ; but what do you think 
it is- my duty to do to you?“ Margaret 


3 boldly replied, ** 1 will tell your majeſty 


frankly my opinion, provided you will 
pleaſe to let me know, whether you put 
this queſtion as a queen, or as a judge.” 
Her majeſty ſaying, that it was as a 
queen. Then,” returned Margaret, 


6 your majeſty ought to grant me à par- | 
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don. But what ſeeurity can you give 
me, ſaid the queen that you will not 
make the like attempt upon ſome other 
occaſion ?” „ Madam,” replied Lam- 
brun, ** a favour given under ſuch re- 
ſtraint, is no more a favour; and, in fo 
doing, your majeſty would act againſt 
me as a judge. Upon this the queen, 
turning to ſome who were preſent, cried, 
*© I have been thirty years a queen, but 
do not remember to have had ſuch a lec- 
ture eyer read to me before: and then 

enerouſly granted the pardon as uncon- 
ditionally as it was defired. But Marga- 
ret alſo requeſted the queen to extend her 
eeneroſity one degree farther, by grant- 
ing her a ſafe- conduct out of the king- 
dom, till ſhe landed on the coaſt of 
France, to which Elizabeth readily con- 
ſented. 

LAMENTATIONS, a canonical book 
of the Old Teſtament, written by the 
prophet Jerexpiah. The two firſt chap- 
ters of this book are 1 in deſfcrib- 
ing the calamities of the ſiege of Jeruſa- 
lem. In the third, the author deplores 
the perſecutions he himſelf had ſuſſered. 
The fourth turns upon the deſolation of 
the city and temple, and the misfortune 
of Zedekiah. The fifth chapter is a 
prayer for the Jews in their diſperſion and 
captivity; and at the end of all, he ſpeaks 
of the cruelty of the Edomites, who had 
inſulted Jeruſalem in her miſery. The 
four firſt chapters of the Lamentations 
are an abecedary, every verie or couplet 
beginning with one of the letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet, in the alphabetical 
order. The ſubject is of the moſt mov - 
ing kind, and the ſtile throughout lively, 
pathetic, and affecting. Did we ever 
find, fays Dr. South, forrow flowing 
forth in. ſuch a natural prevailing pathos, 
as in the Lamentations of Jeremy ? One 
would think, that eyery letter was wrote 
with a tear; that every word was the 
noiſe of a breaking heart ; that the au- 
thor was a man compadted of forrows, 
diſciplined to grief from his infancy ; one 
who never breathed but in ſighs, nor 
{poke but in a groan.” | 

LAMIZ, in heathen mythology, a 
kind of demons, in the form of women, 
{aid to have devoured children, 

LAMINE, in phyſiology, the thin 
plates whereof many ſubſtances conſiſt, 

* LAMIA, ia fabulous hiſtory, the 
daughter of Neptune, was a beautiful 
Aſrican, and reported to be the firſt wo- 
man who had the gift of prophecy, She 
had feveral children by ſupiccr, which fo 
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enraged Juno, that ſhe deſtroyed them 


all; this rendered the mother ſo furious, 
that her countenance became terrible, and 
ſhe ran about taking other people's chil- 
dren, and devouring them. There is an- 
other particular related of Lamia, or the 
Lamiz : it is ſaid, that they could take 
out their eyes and put them in again, 
when they pleaſed, that they Kept them 
in a box when at home, and made uſe of 
them when they went abroad. 

LAMIA, a famous Grecian courte zan, 
was the daughter of an Athenian, named 
Cleanor, and from being by profeſſion a 
player on the flute, ſhe became the con- 
cubine of Ptolemy I. king of Egypt. She 
was taken in the ſea-fight in which De- 
metrius Poliorcetes gained the victory 
over Ptolemy, near the iſle of Cyprus, 
and obtained the affection of Demetrius, 
though ſhe began to be advanced in years 
She excelled in witty ſayings, and ſmart 
repartees, The Athenians, who carried 
their adulat ion, with regard to Demetrius, 
to the moſt extravagant impieties, built 
a temple to this courtezan, under the 
name of Venus Lamia. 

LAMIUM, dead -nettle, in botany. 
The flowers of this plant are ſaid to be 
good in the fluor albus, dyſentery, and 
ſcrophulous diforders. The herb is ape- 
rient, emollient, and vulnerary. 

LAMMAS-DAY, a feſtival celebrated 
on the firſt of Auguit by the Romilh 
church, in memory of St. Peter's impri- 
ſonment. 

LAMP, a veſſel containing oil, with 
= lighted wick. 

LAMPERN, in ichthyology, a ſpecies 
of petromyzon. It grows to about a foot 
long, though moſt of thoſe uſually caught 
are under that ſtandard, : 

LAMPREY, another ſpecies of pe- 
tromyzon, with about twenty rows of 
teeth. It grows to two feet and an half, 
or more, in length. It is caught in ſome 
large rivers near the ſea, but is much leſs 
Irequent than the former ſpccies. 

* LANCASHIRE, a maritime county 
of England, bounded on the weſt by the 
Iriſh Sea; on the north by Cumberland 
and Weſtmoreland; on the eaſt by the 
Welt Riding of Yorkſhire; and on the 
ſouth by Cheſhire. It is ſixty miles in 
Jength, but the breadth is very irregular. 
It is divided into ſix hundreds, and has 
. twenty-ſeven market-towns, and ſixty 
2 As it is a county palatine, it 

as a court, in the duchy-chamber of 
Lancaſter at Weſtminſter, which takes 
£oguizance of all cauſes that concern the 


| 
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revenue belonging to the duchy, of which 


the chief judge is the chancellor, unde? 
whom there is an attorney-gencral, a re- 
| ceiver-general, an auditor, the King's ſer- 
jeant and council, ſecretary, deputy- 
clerk, and regiſter, attorne 's-ulher, de- 
puty-uſher, and meſſenger. There is like- 
wiſe a court of chancery held at Preſton, 
to determine all cauſes in an equitable 
manner, relating to ſome peculiar cuſ- 
toms of this duchy. The chancellor is 
alſo chief jadge of this eourt, and has 
ſeveral officers under him. The people 
are repreſented in parliament by fourteca 
members, two for the county, aud two 
each for the following towns, namely, 
Lancaſter, Liverpool. Preſton, Wigan, 
Clitheroe, and Newion, This county 
made part of the territory of the Brigan= 
tes, in the time of the Romans; and 
when the Sazons governed it, was ſubject 
to the kings of Northumberland. though 
the dominion was ſometimes divided into 
two. In the reigns of the Norman mo- 
narchs it was dignided with the honours 
and privileges of a county- palatine and 
duchy, which it ſtill enjoys. The air of 
this county is pretty good, and not ſo 
ſubject to fogs as ſome others that are 
next the ſea, but the fens are unwhole- 
ſome. The foil in ſome parts yic! 

plenty of corn, but the hilly parts to the 
eaſtward are generally ſtony and barren. 
Thoſe places called the moſſy yield very 
good turf for fuel. This county likewiſe 
produces very good hemp, and the cattle 
here are of a very large lize. "They have 
mines of coal, quarrics of ſtone, and 
plenty of wood, and the ſea-port towns, 
particularly Liverpool, carry on a very 
conſiderable for. ign trade. "The principal 
rivers here are the Merſcy, which divides 
this county from Cheſhire on the ſouth ; 
the Ribble, the Were, and the Lon. 
Beſides theſe rivers there are ſcveral meers 
or large ponds, as Winander and Kenin- 
ſton; that of Winander is the largeſt, 
being ten miles in length, and two in 
breadth; it abounds with all forts of fiſh, 
but is moſt remarkable for the char, 
which is accounted a great rarity, and is 
ſent 375 to London and various parts 
of the kingdom; this fin has been 
thought peculiar to Winander meer, but 
that is a miſtake, for it is found in Ken- 
inſton meer, in a lake in Wales, and in 
the lake of Geneva. Keninſtou meer is 
neither fo large nor full of fiſh, and Mar- 
tin meer has been drained many years ago. 
There are many mineral ſprings, of dif- 


ferent ſorts and kinds, faid to be good fpr 
| many 
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many diſc iſes. 
theſe is the burning well at Ancliff, two 
miles from Wigaz. Beſides the river fiſh 
on the ſca-ſhore they have the ſea-dog, 
ink-fſh, and the ſhcath-fiſh, upon the 
ſands near Liverpool ; beſides greenbacks, 
mullets, foals, fagd-ecls, oyſters, lob- 
ters, ſhrimps, and prawns ; as alſo the 
belt and largeſt cockles in England. On 
the ſca-ſhore they have many unuſual 
birds, as the ſca- crow, blue on the body, 
and black on the head and wings; the 
puſtin; the aſper, a kind of ſca-ecagle ; 
the ſparling- ſiher, the cormorant, the 
curlew-hilt, and the razor-bill, 

* LANCASTER, the county town of 
I. ancaſhire; it was anciently a Roman 
ſtation, and was deſtroyed and burnt by 
the Scotch, after a ſudden irruption in 
1322, It was afterwards rebuilt near a 

reen hill. It was incorporated by King 

John, and is governed by a mayor, re- 
corder, ſeven aldermen, two baililis, 
twelve capita! burgeſſes, twelve common 
burgelles, a town clerk, and two ſerjeants 
at mace, "The members of parliament 
are cleed by a majority of the freemen, 
and it has two weekly markets, on Wed- 
neſdays and Saturdays, and three fairs, 
on May t, for cattle, cheeſe, and ped- 
lar's ware; on july 5, for cattle, cheeſe, 
pedlar's ware, and woot; and on Octo- 
ber 10, for cattle, wool, cheeſe, and ped- 
lars ware, The aſſizes are held in the 
caltle, where is alſo the county jail. 
This is a very ancicnt ſtructure, and not 
very long ſince, in digging a cellar, un- 
der it were found Roman utenſils and 
vellels for ſacrifice, as alſo coins of 
the Roman emperors, ſo that it was 
probably a Roman fertreſs. On the top 
of the caſtle there is a ſquare tower, 
called John of Gaunt's chair, from whence 
there is a charming proſpect of the adja- 
cent country, eſpecially towards the fea, 
where the Ie of Man may be deſeried. 
his town has but one church, which is 
large. On the fide of the hill below it, 
hangs a picce of a Roman wall, called 
Wery wall. The harbour is ſo choaked 
with ſand, that it will not admit ſhips of 
any conſiderable burthen. It is fixty- 
eight miles ſouth-ſouth-caſt of Carliſle, 
and two hundred and thirty-three north- 
north-weſt of London. 

LANCEOLATED LEAF, one re- 
ſembling « ſpcar's point. 
LANCET, a chirurgical inſtrumen', 
ſharp pointed and two edged, chiefly uſed 
tor opening vcins in the operation of 
phlebotomy. or bleeding; alſo for laying 
vpea ablccllcs, tumors, &c. 


1 he moſt remarkable of | 
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LAND, in a limited ſenſe, denotes 
arable ground. It is alſo uſed for mea- 
dow-ground, paſture, wood, commons, &c. 

Various are the methods of improving 
lands, as, 1. By incloſing and dividing 
the ſame into ſeveral fields, for paſture 
or tillage, which is one of the molt pria- 
cipal ways of improvement, firſt, by afcer- 
taining to every man his juſt property, 
and thereby preventing a number of trei- 
paſſes and injuries, that lands in general 
are ſuhjected to, beſides the diſadvantage 
of being obliged to keep the ſame ſeaſons 
with the other people who have land in 
the ſame ficld ; fo that the ſow ing, fal- 
lowing, and tilling the ground, muſt be 
equally performed by all the Jand-holders ; 
and, when there happens a ſlothful neg- 
ligent perton, who has land intermixed 
with others, it is one of the greateſt nui- 
ſances imaginable, Secondly, it being 
of itſelf a very great improvement; for, 
where land is properly incloſed, and the 
hedge-rows planted with timber-trees, 
&c. it preſerves the land warm, and de- 
fends and ſhelters it from the violent cold 
nipping winds, which in ſevere winters 
deſtroy much of the corn, pulſe, or what - 
ever grows on the open field, or cham- 
paign grounds. And where it is laid 
down for paſture, it yields much more 
graſs than the open fields, and the graſs 
will begin to grow much fooner in the 
ſpring. The hedges and trees alſo afford 
ſhelter for the cattle from the cold winds 
in winter; as alſo ſhade for them in the 
great heats of ſummer. And theſe hedges 
afford the farmer plenty of fuel, as 


alſo plough-boot, cart-boot, &c. and, 


where they are carefuily planted and pre- 
ſerved, furniſh him with timber, and 
maſt for his ſwine : or, where the hedge- 
rows are planted with fruit-trees, there 
will be a ſupply of ſruit for cyder, perry, 
&. which, in moſt parts of England, 
are of no ſmall advantage to the huſband- 
man. 

By this method of incloſing, there is 
alſo much more employment for the 
poor, and is therefore a good remedy 
againſt beggary; for in thoſe open coun» 
tries, where there are great downs, com- 
mons, heaths, and waſtes, there is no- 
thing but poverty and idlenets to be ſeen 
amongſt the generality of their inbabi- 
tants. It is very obſervable of late years, 
how much advantage the incloſing of the 
land in Worceſterſhire, and ſome othet 
counties at a diſtance from London, has 
deen to the inhabitants; for, before this 


method was introduced amongſt them, 
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the lands, for the moſt part, lay in com- 
mons, &c. upon which the poorer ſort of 
people built themſeives cottages with mud 
walls, where they contented themſelves 
with a cow or two, and ſome ſwine : and 
thoſe of them who were more induſtrious 
than the reſt, travelled to the neighhour- 
hood of London every ſpring, where they 
were employed in the gardens and fields 
for the ſummer ſeaſon; and in autumn 
they returned to 'their native counties, 
where they lived in winter upon what 
money they had ſaved in ſummer. But, 
ſince they have converted their waſtes and 
commons into incloſures, there are but 
few of the inhabitants of thoſe counties 
who come to London for work, in com- 
pariſon to the numbers that formerly 
came; fo that moſt of the labourers who 
come to London for employment, are 
either Welch, or inhabitants of ſome diſ- 
tant counties, where this improvement 
hath not as yet been introduced. 

The advantages of incloſing land are 
now ſo generally known, that there is no 
occaſion for us to enumerate them here; 
ſince the improvements which have been 
made of late ycars, in ſeveral parts of 
England, and the increaſe of rent, that 
is every-where made by thoſe that incloſe, 
are ſuthcient arguments to enforce the 
practice, and render it general; more 
eſpecially in the North, where it is much 
neglected; becauſe it would greatly ſhel- 
ter the lands, and render them much 
warmer than they now are. 

In incloſing of Jand, there ſhould he 
regard had to the nature of the foil, and 
what it is intended for; becauſe corn 
land ſhould not he divided into ſmall 

rcels ; for, beſides the loſs of ground 
in hedges, &c. the corn ſeldom thrives fo 
well in ſmall inclofures, as in more open 
fields ; eſpecially -where the * trees are 
large in the hedge-rows. The graſs alſo 
in paſtures is not ſo ſweet near hedges, or 
under the drip of trees, as in open expo- 
ſures; ſo that where the incloſures arc 
made too ſmall, or the land is overplant- 
ed with trees, the herbage will not be 
near ſo good, nor in fo great plenty, as 
in larger fields: therefore before a perſon 
begins to incloſe, he ſhould well conſider 
how he may do it to the greateſt advan- 
tage: as, for inſtance, it is always ne- 
ceſſary to have ſome ſmaller clots 
near the habitation, for the ſheltcr of 
tattle, and the conveniency of ſhifting 
them from one field to another, as the 
ſcaſon of the year may require; and 
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outhonſes, will be better defended from 
ſtrong winds, which often do great da- 
mage to thoſe that are expoſed to their 
ſury. Theſe ſmall incloſures may be of 
ſeveral dimenſions; ſome of them three, 
four, ſix, or eight acres in extent; but 
the larger diviſions for corn ſhould not 
contain leſs than twenty or thirty acres, 
or more, according to the ſize of the 
farm. 

The uſual method of incloſing land is, 
with a ditch and bank fet with quick, 
But in marſh land, where there is — 
of water, they content themſelves wit 
only a ditch, by the ſides of which they 
uſually plant ſallows or poplars, which, 
being quick of growth, in a few years, 
afford ſhade to the cattle ; and when they 
are lopped, produce a conſiderable profit 
to their owners See Fence. 

2. The draining of land is alſo another 
great improvement to it: for though paſ- 
tures and meadows, which are capable of 
being overfowed, produce a greater quan- 
tity of herbage than dry land; yet where 
the wet lies too long upon the ground, 
the graſs will be four, and extremely 
coarſe; and where thee is not care taken 
in time to drain this land, it will pro- 
duce little graſs, and (on be over gun 
with ruſhes and Vays, fo as to be of ſmall 
value. See Bee and Fen, 

As the draining of cold wet lands is a 
great improvement to them, ſo the finat- 
ing or watering of dry looſe lands is not 
a leſs advantage to them, This may be 
eaſ. ly eſſected where there are rivers, or 
reſervoirs of water, which are ſituated 
above the level of the pround-deſigned to 
be floated, by underground drains, 
through which the water may be con- 
veyed at proper ſeaſons, and let out on 
the ground : in order to this, there muſt 
be good fluices made at the heads of the 
drains, ſo that the water may never get 
out, but at ſuch times as is required, tor 
if this be not taken care of, the water, 
inſtead of improving the land, vill great - 
ly damage it, 

But where the land lies ſo high, as 
that there is no water in the neighbour- 
hood lying above its level, it will be more 
expenlive, becauſe in ſuch caſe the water 
muſt be raiſed by machines, from reſer- 
voirs or ſtreams which lie below it. The 
moſt common engine for this purpoſe is 
the Perſian wheel. See the article terfian 
Wheel, 

Yet notwithſtanding the expence of 
railing the water, it has been found very 


hereby the habitation, barns, tables, and | advantageous, in many parts of England, 
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to drown the lands, for the profit has 
many times more than doubled the 
charge. h 

The time for drowning of land 1s 
uſually from November to the end of 
April: but though this is the general 
practice, yet for many reaſons it is not to 
be approved of : the firſt is, that by the 
water lying continually on the ground in 
the winter, the roots of the finer ſorts of 

ruſs are rotted and deſtroyed ; and by 
— on of the water at the ſeaſon when 
the ſeeds of docks, and other bad weeds, 
which commonly grow by river- ſides, are 
falling, theſe ſceds are carried upon the 
land, where they remain and grow, and 
fill the ground with bad weeds; which is 
commonly the caſe with moſt of the wa- 
ter meadows in England, the graſs in 
general being deſtroyed ; ſo that ruſhes, 
docks, and other trumpery, make up 
the burden of theſe lands; but if theſe 
meadows were judiciouſly managed, and 
never floated till March or April, the 
quantity of ſweet good graſs would be 
thereby greatly increaſed, and the beau- 
tiful verdure of the meadows preſerved : 
but there is little hope of convincing 
thoſe perſons by arguments, who are ſo 
much wedded to their own prejudices, as 
to ſhut their eyes and ears againſt expe- 
riments or reaſon. Where the land is 
very hot and dry, and it lieth convenient 
to be watered at a ſmall cxpence, it 
ſhould be repeated every week 1n = hot 
weather, which will prove a great advan- 
tage to the land. But whenever this is 
done, there ſhould no cattle be admitted 
while it is wet; for they will poach, and 
ſpoil the turf. 

3. An ther great improvement of 
land is by burning of it; which, for ſour, 
heathy, and ruſhy land, be it either hot 
or cold, wet or dry, is a very great im- 
provemont ; fo that ſuch lands will, in 
two or three years aftcr burning, yield 
more, exclyſive of the charges, than the 
inheritance was worth before ; but this is 
not to be practiſed on rich fertile land; 
for as the fire deſtroys the acid juice, 
which occaſions ſterility in the poor land, 
ſo it will in like manner conſume the 
2 juices of the richer land, and there- 

y impoveriſh it; fo that it hath been 


with great reaſon diſuſed in deep rich 
Countries. 

4+ It is alſo a very great improvement, 
where land is overgrown with broom, 
furze, &c. to ſtub them up by the roots, 
and when they are dry, lay them on 


hcaps, and cover them with the parings 
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of the earth, and burn them, and ſpread 
the aſhes over the ground. By this me- 
thod vaſt-traQts of land, which at preſent 
produce little or nothing to their owners, 
miglit be made good at a ſmall expence, 
lo as to become good eſtates to the pro- 
prietors. 

* LANDAFFP, a city in Glamorgan- 
ſhire, ſo called from being a biſhop's ſee, 
tho* at preſent it is little more than a vil- 
lage. It is ſcated on the river Taff, but its 
cathedral ſtands on the low ground, being 
a ſpacious and ſuperb ſtructure. It has 
two fairs, on February 9, and Whit- 
Monday, for cattle and ſtockings : not 
far from the cathedral are the ruins of an 
old caſtle, which was formerly the bi- 
ſhop's palace, It is forty miles north of 
Briitol, and one hundred and and ſixty- 
ſeven welt of London, Long. 3 20. E. 
Lat. 51. 33. N. 

* LANDSDOWN HILL, Battle of, 
(July 5. 1643.) The two houſes, imme- 
diately after the battle of Stratton, ſent 
Sir Willam Waller to raiſe an army in the 
county of Somerſet, in order to retrieve 
their affairs, He acted with ſuch ſecrecy 
and diipatch, that a detachment from his 
army endeavoured to beat up the quarters 
of the marquis of Hartford at Somerton, 
before he had any intelligence of their ap- 
proach. "They were, however, repulſed 
by the earl of Carnarvon, who purſued 
them ſo far, that he fell into a kind of 
ambuſcade formed by a ſtrong party of 
Waller 5 dragoons, before which he was 
obliged to retreat in his turn, till he was 
ſuſtained by prince Maurice: a very 
ſmart action enfued; in which the prince 
exhibited repeated proofs of the molt in- 
trepid bravery, and the enemy were 
routed with conſiderable loſs. The royal- 
iſts having reſted a few days at Wells, 
advanced towards Sir William Waller, 
who had fixed his head-quarters at Bath, 
and reccived from London a rcinforce- 
ment of five hundred cavalry, fo com- 
plctely armed with cuĩraſles and defenſive 
armour, that the loyaliſts termed them 
the lobſters; and in the ſequel ſound 
them generally irreſiſtible. After ſome 
{kirmithes that were fought with varions 
ſucceſs, the marquis and prince Maurice 
marched_to Marsfield, five miles beyond 
Bath, in' the road to Oxford. Walker, 
whoſe aim was to prevent their joining 
the king, immediately took pollctiton of 
Land{down hill, which he fortified with 
brealt-works and cannon. Then he de- 
tached a body of horſe towards Marsficld, 


Your whence they were driycn back by 


the 
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the loyaliſts, who drew up their forces in 
order of battle on the plain; but per- 
cciring how advantageouſly the enemy 
was poſted, they began to retreat to their 
old quarters. Waller immediately ſent 
his whole cavalry to fall upon their flank 
and rear; and the ncw regiment of cui- 
raſſiers did preat execution, ſo that the 
king's horſe, hitherto deemed invincible, 
were broken and diimayed: nevertheleſs 
they were rallicd by the valour and acti- 
vity of their officers, aud the enemy fled 
in their turn. Then the royaliſts attacked 
the hill with ſurprizing courage, and 
gained the ſummit after a very obſtinate 
engagement, the enemy retiring behind 
a ſtone wall, where they faced the king's 
troops in good order till night, and then 
retired to Bath by favour of the darkneſs. 
The marquis was 'eft in poſſeſſion of the 
field; but the victory was not purchaſed 
without conſiderable damage. *ir Eevil 
Greenvill was killed in the attack, tope- 
ther with a good number of excellent of- 
ſicers; and next morning, as Sir Ralph 
Hopton and ferjcant-major Sheldon rode 
about the field, they were Liown vp with 
£un-powd.r, eight barrels of which hap- 

n d to be in a waygon, and took fire 
either by treachery or accident. The ma- 
Jor died next day, to the vnipeakable re- 
ret of the army, by which he was be- 
2 for his courage and amiable diſpoſi- 
tion; and Sir Ralph Heopton was fo mi- 
ſerably ſcorched. that they deſpalred of 
his recovery. f he lots of this great man, 
who was the darling of the foiciers, they 
deemed equivalent to a defeat, and re- 
treated with 55 avy hearts 5 Narsh: ll, 

LANDSEIP, or II NDSH APF, in 
painting, the view or profpeet of > coun- 
try, extended as far as the cye will 
reach, 

L NGUAGE, an aſſemblage of ex- 
preſſions among any people, whereby to 
communicate their thougl.:s to. each 
other. And this chance or caprice has 
eſtab'iſhed at firſt; ſo that ulage is the 
rule of a language, nor has reaſon any 
thing to do therein, unleſs to ſludy or 
teach it, ſuch as it is. Here then com- 
mences grammar, which only ſurnithes 
reflections, called rules, to which the 
manners of ſpeaking uſed in that lan- 
gunge may be reduced. 

1 here is found a conſtant reſemblanee 
between the genius of each people, and 
the language they ſpcak. Thus the 
Gr-eks, a polite hut voluptuons people, 
had a language perfectly tnitable, toll of 
delicacy aud tweetnets. The Romans, 
who ſcemed only born to comg.and, had 
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a langusge noble, nervous, and auguff; 
and their deſcendants, the Italians, are 
ſunk into ſoftneis and efeminacy, which 
is as eaſily perceivable in their language 
as in their manners. The language of 
the Spaniards is full of that haughtincts 
which conſtitutes the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racter of the people. Ihe French, who 
have a world of vivacity, have a language 
that runs extremely briſk and lively, 
And the Engliſh, .-who are naturally 
blunt, thoughtful, and of few words, 
have a language exceeding thort, conciſe, 
and ſententious. 
The diverſity of languages is generally 
allowed to have takey its riſe trom the 
confuſion at the Tower of Babel; both by 
Jews, Chriſtians, and Mahometans ; but 
the manner in which this diverſity was 
effected is (hil in diſpute among the 
learned. 
As to the point of antiquity and prio- 
ity among languages, that too has been 
extremely controverted. The Egyptians 
and Phrygians diſputed concerning the 
antiquity of their languages ; the Arabs 
diſpute the point of antiquity with the 
eus; but theſe, jgalous even to exceſs 
of the honour of their nation, poſitively 
inſiſt that the Hebrew tongue, ſuch as is 
found in the Holy Seriptures, is the pri- 
mitive language, and that ſpoken by the 
firſt man; hi e others contend that the 
Hebr-w, Chaldee, and Arabic, are only 
dialects of the original tongue: however 
that be, the Arabic is held to be the meft 
copious of all languages. Sce the articles 
A avic, Challte, Hebrew, Egy;tian, and 
Pb: ypian, &c. 

Languages are divided into, 1. Origi- 


nal or mother tongues, as the Hebrew 
' 


and - rabic in the Faſt; Kircher adds the 
Cophric; the Tentonic and Selavonic in 
the Weſt. And Du fohn maintains the 
Gothic to be the mother of the Teutonic 
tongues, namely, thoſe ſpoken in the 
North; and ſome add the Biſcayan or Bas 
Briton, as the mother-tongue of the Cel- 
tz or Gauls. 

2. Derivative languages, whieh are 


-thoſe formed out of a mixture of ſeveral 


others, as Latin, French, &c. 

Learned or dead languages are thoſe 
which only ſubſiſt in books, and which 
muſt be learned by the rules of grammar, 
as the Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, and 
Chaldee. 


Living languages are thoſe ſtill ſpoken 


in ſome country or other, and hie may 
be learned by converſation. The moſt 
popular among theſe are the French, 
italian, Spanith, and Engliſh, 


LANGUED, 
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LANGUED, in heraldry, is applied the outermoſt of which 1 m ſlides oven 
to ſuch animals whoſe tongnes appear out | the other, ſo as that the u hole tube may 
of their mouths, being of a different co- | be lengthened or ſhortened by that 


lour from that of the body. 


means. lu the end of the arms k / is 


LANGUtDOC, a province in the | fixed a convex plaſs 4 /; about d e, 


. fouth of France, bounded on the north | there is a contrivance for admitting and 


by Querci, Rovergue, Auvergne, and placing an object, d e, painted in dilute 


I.yonnois; on the eaſt by Dauphiny and 


| and tranſparent colours, on @ plane thin 


Provence; on the welt by Gaſcony, and | glafs, which object is there to be placed 


#1 the ſouth by the Mediterrancan fea 
and Rouſillon. It is two hundred and 
twenty-five miles in length, and one 
hundred in breadth, where broadeſt. It 
is a very fertile country, abounding in 
corn, fruit, and the moſt exquiſite wines. 
The moſt conſiderable zivers are the 
Rhone, the Garonne, the Aude, the 
Tarne, the Allial, and the Loire. This 
province is divided into two by the Royal 
Canal, which joins the Mediterrancan 
and the ocean, which was undertaken in 
1666, and finiſhed in 1680. There are 
a great number of mineral ſprings in this 

rovince, and there are mines of iron, 
mo ſilver, and gold; but theſe laſt are 
inconſiderable, and not worked. The 
quarries of marble are near the town of 
Colne, and are very advantageous to the 
province in general. It has a red ground 
with white ſpots, and is known by the 
name of marble of Languedoc. The 
clergy of this province are the richeſt and 
moſt numerous of all France. The ca- 
pital city is Toulouſe, 


LANGUOR, a faiatneſs or relaxation 


of the members, owing either to a want 
or decay of ſpirits. 

LANIGEROUS, among herbaliſts, 
trees that bear ſuch a woolly or downy 
ſubſtance as is commonly contained in 
the catkids of the wiliow, &c. 

LANIUS, the butcher-bird, in orni- 
thology, a ſpecics of falcon, with black 
legs, a grey back, and vari-pated helly. 

LANNAR, or LANERET, the blue- 
legged falcon, with oblong black and 
white ſpots. It is a very beautiful bird, 
about the ſize of a common crow, very 
bold, and uſually kept for the diverſion 
of hawking. 

LANTERN, or LANTHORN, a 
well-known invention for ſhewing light 
in the night 

Magic LANTERN, an optic machine, 
whereby little painted images are repre- 
ſentcd ſo much magnified, as to be ac- 
counted the effet of magic by the igno- 
rant. 

The contrivance is briefly this: A B 
CD (pl. XXV. fg. 3.) is a lanthorn, 
from whoſe ſide there proceeds a ſquare 
tube bak mc, conſiſting of two parts; 


taverted, 6b c is a deep convex glaſs, 
placed in the other end of the tube, the 
only uſe of which isto caſt the light of the 
flame ſtrongly on the picture 4e, painted 
on the plane thin glaſs. Hence, if the 
object d e be placed farther from the glaſs 
than its focus, it is manifeſt that the 
diliact image of the object will be pro- 
jected by the glaſs K / on the oppoſite 
white wall FH. at Fg; and that in an 
erctt poſture. See Camera obſcura. 

LANTERN, in architecture, a little 
dome raiſcd over the roof of a building, 
to give light, and ſerve as a crowning to 
the fabric. 

LANUGO, the ſoft down of plants, 
like that growing on the fiuit of the 
peach- tree; whence ſuch plants are 
termed Jannginous, 

LAPATHUM, the dock, in botany, 
2 perennial plant. 

LAPATHUM acutur felis plane, 
ſharp-pointed wild dock. The roots of 
the ſharp-pointed dock, as well as the 
other common wild docks, 2r2 ſappoſed 
to have an aperiznt and laxative, as well 
as an afringent and corrobhorating virtus, 
approaching in this reſpect to raubary, 
but ditering widely in degree, theic ſtyp- 
ticity being greater, and their purgative 
quality, if really they have any purgative 
quality at all, far lefs. They ſtand re- 
commended in habitual coſtivenes, ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera, ſcorbutic and 
cutaneous maladies : in which laſt inten- 
tion, fomentations, cataplaſms, or un- 
guents of the roots have been commonly 
joined to their interna! uſe: in many 
caſes, the ex ernal application alone Is 
ſail to be ſuſſicient. A dccoQion of hall 
an ounce or an ounce of the freſh roots, 
or of a dram or two of the dry roots, is 
commonly directed for a doſe 

LAPATHUM azzaticum felio cubitali. 
great wild water dock. 

LAPATHUM rhabarbarum monachs- 
rum, Monks rhubarb, garden patience. 

Tuis root is ſuppoſed to polleſs the vir- 
tues of rhubarb, in an inferior degree. It 
is obviouſly more aſtringent than rhu- 
barb, but comes very far ſhort of it in 
purgative virtue, though given, as uſually 
directed, in double its doſe; naaſcating 


the 
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the ſlomach, without producing any con- 
ſiderable evacuation. It communicates a 
deep yellow tinfture both to water and 
ſpirit. : 

LAPIDARY, an artificer who cuts 
precious ſtones, ' f 

The art of cutting precious ſtones is of 
great antiquity. The French, though 
they fell into it but lately, have notwith- 
ſtanding carried this art to a very great 
perſection, but not in any degrec ſupcrior 
to the Engliſh. 

LAPIS, in general, is uſed to denote 
a ſtone of any kind. 

LAPSA denotes a patron's neglect or 
omiſſion to preſent to a church within 
fix months after it becomes vacant. 
When after a vacancy the patron does 
not preſent in ſix months, the ordinary 
has the next ſix months to collate to the 
benefice; aud if he does not preſent 
within that time, the metropolitan has 
farther ſix months to do it in; and if 
he ſhould fail in doing it in his time, 
the next fix months devolves to the 
crown. 

LARCENY, in law, a felonious car- 
Tying away another perſon's goods ; and 
this, according to the value of the thing 
ſtolen, is either grand, or petit larceny ; 
the firſt being _— eſſects above the 
value of rs. and the laſt ſuch as are ei- 
ther of that value, or under it: but 
where two perſons together ſtcal goods to 
the value of only 13d. it is grand larceny 
In both ; and if one perſon at differcnt 
times ſteal ſeveral differcnt things from 
the ſame perſon, which amount upon the 
whole to above 12 d. value, they may 
be joined jn one indictment, and the 
offender found guilty of grand larce- 
ny; but this is very ſeldom practiſed ; 
on the contrary, the jury, where the 
theft appears to be the firſt offence, fre- 
quently bring in their verditt, as they 
lawfully may, that the things are not 
above 10d value, and by that mcans re- 
duce the offence to petit larceny, though 
the offender may perhaps be indicted for 
— to the value of 30 or 408. and 
upwards. The crime of grand larccny-is 

uniſhable with death, and that of petit 
arceny only with the corporal puniſh- 
went of whipping, &c. 

LARES, certain inferior dcitics among 
the ancient Romans. v ho were the guar- 
dians of houſcs ; thcy were alfo — 
times taken for the puardians of ſheets 
und ways, and Tibullus makes them the 

uardians of the fields. 

LARIX, the larch tree, in botany, a 


genus of trecs, whole leaves, which art 
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long and narrow, are produced ont of 
little tubercles, in form of a painter's 
pencil : the cones are produced at remote 
diſtances from the male flowers on the 
ſame tree: the male flowers are very like 
ſmall cones at their firſt appearance, but 
afterwards ſtretched out in length. "Theſe 
trees are propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in the beginning of March, 
upon a bed of light ſoil, expoſed only to 
the morning ſun : or otherwiſe it may be 
ſown in pots or boxes of light earth, and 
placed near an hedge, where hey may 
have the morning ſun only. Theſe trees 
are very proper for the ſides of barren hills, 
where few other ſorts will thrive ſo well; 
nor is this tree very delicate in its ſoil, 
but will grow much better on poor ſtrong 
ſtony land, than in rich ground : and, 
during the ſummer, they appear very 
beautiful; but in autumn they caſt their 
lcaves, whereby ſome people have been 
deceived, by ſuppoling them dead, and 
have deſtroyed them. From the wound- 
ed bark of this tree exudes the pureſt Ve- 
nice turpentine; and on the body and 
branches of it grows the agaric, which is 
a drug uſed in medicine : the wood is 
very durable, and, by ſome, reported to 
be very difficult to burn, But l do not 
know how this ſhould be, to a tree which 
abounds with turpentine ; though it is 
ſaid alſo to be fo ponderous as to fink in 
water, It will poliſh excccding well, and 
is by the architects abroad much coveted, 
both for houſes, and building of ſhips. 
Witſen, a Dutch writer upon naval ar- 
chitecture, mentions a ſhip to be long 
ſince found in the Numidian ſea, twelve 
fathoms under water, being chiefly built 
of this timber and cypreſs, both which 
woods were reduced to that hardneſs, as 
to reſiſt the ſharpeſt tools; nor was any 
part of it periſhed, though it had lain 
above a thouſand years ſubmerged. And 
it was upon tables of this wood that Ra- 
phael, and ſeveral of the greateſt artiſts, 
eterniſed their ſxill, before the uſe of can- 
vas was introduced. Miller's Gard. Dic. 

I. ARK, Alvuda, in ornithology, a 
diſtinet genus of birds. To this genus 
belong, . "The ſky-lark, with the 2 
winged feathers, variegated with white 
and brown. 2. The tit-lark, with a 
white line over the eyes. 3. The wood- 
lark, with the wings obliquely variegated 
with white. 4. The yellow- breaſted lark. 
5. The ſnow- bird, or pied cliaſſinch, with 
the tail ſcathers black, except the three 
latcral ones, which are white. 


LARE-SPUR, delphinium, in bota- 
ny. Sec Deipbiniun. 
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LARMIER, in architecture, a flat 
ſquare maſlive member of the corniche, 
between the cymatium and ovolo. 

LARUS, the pull, in ornithology, a 
genus of the anſeres order of birds. 

LARYNX, in anatomy, forms the 
protuberance in the upper and anterior 
part of the neck, called pomum Adami : 
it is termed the head of the trachea arte- 
ria, being more prominent in men than 
in women. It principally conſiſts of five 
cartilages, as the cartilago thyroides, cri- 
coid-s, two arytenoides, and the epiglot- 
tis; they are connected together by liga- 
ments, and have muſcles, glands, and 
membranes belonging to them. "The la- 
rynx ſerves 1 to admit and let 
out the matter of reſpiration; and the 
ſolidity of its picces hinders not only ex- 
ternal objects, but alſo any hard thing, 
which we ſwallow, from diſordering this 
paſſage. The glottis, being a narrow lit, 
modifics the air we breathe, and as it is 
very calily dilated and contracted, it 
forms the different tones of the voice, by 
means of the different muſcles inſerted in 
the cartilagines arytenoidex, to which 
che other muſcles, both proper and com- 
mon, are aſſiſtants. The whole larynx 
is alſo of uſe in deglutition, by means of 
its connection with the os hyoides, to 
which the digaſtric muſcles of the lower 
jaw adhere, which muſcles raiſe the la- 
rynx with the os hyoides every time we 
ſwallow. The faculty of varying and 
changing the tone of the voice depends 
on the flexibility of the cartilages of the 
ST larynx, and decreaſes in proportion as we 
þ advance in age. | 

LASERPITIUM, Laſer-wort, a ge- 
nus of plants. 
L ASSITUDE, Leffituds, in phyſic, a 
morbid ſenſation that comes on ſpontane- 
/ ouſly without any previous motion, oxer- 
cCiſe, or labour. This is a frequent ſymp- 
tom in acute diſtempers. It ariſes cither 
from an increaſe of bulk, a diminution 
of proper evacuation, or too great a con- 
ſumption of the fluid neceſſary to main- 
tain the ſpring of the ſolids, or from a 
vitiated ſecretion of that juice. 
medy in the firſt is evacuation, and in 
the other a proper diet, or ſuch alterative 
medicines as influence fuch a ſecretion. 

LAST, in general, ſignifies the bur- 
den or load of a ſhip. It ſignifies alſo a 
certain meaſure of fiſh, corn, wool, lea- 
ther, &c. A laſt of cod-fiſh, white her- 
rings, meal, and aſhes for ſoap, is twelve 
WT barrels : of corn or rape-ſeed, ten quar- 
ters; of gun-powder, twenty-four bar- 
1 Vol. III. 
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rels; of red herrings, twenty cades ; of 
hides, twelve dozen ; of leather, twenty 
dickers; of pitch and tar, fourteen bar- 
rels; of wood, twelve ſacks; of flock- 
fiſh, one thouſand ; and of flax or ſca- 
thers, one thouſand and ſeven hundred 
pounds weight, 

LAST, in the marſhes of Kent, is 
applied to a court held by the twenty- 
four jurats, in which orders are given for 
the impoſing and levying of taxes for 


preſerving the ſaid marſhes. 


LATERAN COUNCILS, thoſe coun» 
cils held in the Baſilica of the Latin church 
at Rome. See Council, There have been 
five councils held in this place, viz. in 
the years 1123, 1139, 1179, 1315, and 


3. 
A LATERE, a term uſed to denote 
the qualifications of cardinals whom the 
pope ſends as legates into foreign courts, 
who are called legates a latere, as being 
aſſiſtants to his holineſs, and counſellors 
in ordinary: theſe are the moſt conſider- 
able of the three other legates, being ſuch 
as the pope commiſſions to take his place 
in councils, and fo called in repard that 
he never gives this office to any but his 
favourites and confidants, who are always 
4 latere, at his hide. 

DE LATERE, legates who are not 
cardinals, but yet are intruſted with an 
apoſtolical legation. 

LATH, in building, a long, thin, 
and narrow flip of wood, uſed to nail to 
the rafters of a room or ceiling, in order 
to ſuſtain the covering. Theſe are diſtin- 
guilh-d into three kinds, according to the 
different kinds of wood of which they are 
made, viz. heart of oak, ſap laths, and 
deal laths; of which the two laſt are uſed 
for cielings and partitions, and the firſt 
for tiling only. 

LATH-BRICKS, bricks much longer 
than ordinary, uſed inſtead of laths, for 
drying malt: for which purpoſe they are 
extremely proper, as not being liable to 
catch fire, and retaining the heat much 
longer than thoſe of wood; ſo that a very 


ſmall fire will {erve, after they are once 


heated. 

LATHE, an engine uſed in turning 
wood, ivory, and other materials. (See 
plate XXVI. fig. 1.) It is compoſed of 
two legs or ſtyles, a a, which are com- 
monly about two feet ten inches high, on 
the upper part of which are faſtencd two 
pieces of wood, called checks, &, b, paral- 
lel to the horizon: between theſe are two 
pieces of wood, called puppets, c c, 


| made to ſlide between the checks, and to 
E be 
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be fixed down at any point at pleaſure; 
near the upper end of one of theſe pup- 
pets is faſtened a ſtrong ſpike of temper- 
ed ſtcel, d, and oppolite to it, in the 
other, is an iron ſcrew, f ; by theſe the 
piece to be turned is ſuſtained, and is 
turned round by means of the ſtring m, 
put round it, and faſtened above to the 
pliable pole /, and underneath to the 
treddle or board, i, moved with the ſoot : 
there is alſo a piece of waod between the 
cheeks, called a reſt, e, whoſe office is 
to reſt the tool upon, that it may lie in 
a ſteady poſition while the workman 
uſcs it. 

When turners perform heavy work, 
which the pole and treddle will not com- 
mand, they uſe inſtead of theſe a wheel 
(fig. 2.) which is turned about ſometimes 
with one, and ſometimes with two han- 
dles, according to the weight of the work ; 
its ſtring hath both its ends neatly faſten- 
ed together, and this being fixed in a 
groove round the edge of the wheel, and 
after being croſſed, put round a groove 
in the work, it is eaſily turned round 
with a ſwift and regular motion. This 
is the moſt expeditious method of work- 
ing; for the ſpringing up of the pole 
makes an intermiſton in the turning of 
the work, but with the wheel it always 
turns the ſame way, ſo that the tool need 
never be taken off, unleſs it be to exa- 
mine the work as it is doing. 

Braziers, who turn pots, kettles, &c. 
have their lathe made in a diſſerent man- 
ner from that uſed by turners, as may 
be ſeen in fig. 3. 

The puppets and reſts are much ſtronger 
than thoſe uſed. by the turners : their 
edge-tools, which they call hooks, are 
alto of a different ſhape from the chiſſcls 
and other tools uſed by turners, as may be 
ſeen ibid. marked B 1, BZ, B 3, being 
bent backwards and forwards at the cut- 
ting end. And as the common turners 
work with a round ſtring made of gut, 
the braziers work with a flat leather- 
thong, which wrapping cloſe and tight 
about the rowler of their mandril, com- 
mands it with the greater eaſe, and turns 
it more ſorcibly about. 

Small work in metal is turned in an 
iron lathe, called a turn-bench, repreſent- 
ed in fig. 4. When this is uſed, it is 
fixed in the chaps of a vice, and the 
work being fitted on a ſmall iron axis, 
with a drill barrel fitted upon a ſquare 
ſhank near the end of it, the workman 
turns it round with. a drill- bow, which 


he holds in his left hand, while he forms | 


: 
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the mould: 
which he holds in his right; 


with a graver or other tool, | 


In turning oval or rofe-work, the com- 


mon turner's lathe muſt be provided with 


the additional parts repreſented in fig. 8. 


which repreſents the whole machine with 
all its parts ready for working; A being 
the ſore-puppet, with its apparatus; B, 
the hinder-puppet; C, a hollow axis, 
turned into a ſcrew faſhion, to direct the 
weight D, by means of the nut E; and 
F, the ſupport of the tools, which may 
be raiſcd or lowered at plcaſure. 

LATHE, or LETH, as uſed in Kent 
and Suſlex, is part of a county, contain» 
iag three or four hundreds. 

LATHRAA, great tooth-wort, in 
botany, a genus of plants, 


LATHYRUS, chickling pea, in bo- 


tany, a genus of plants. 


* LATIMER, (HuGH) biſhop of 


Wincheſter, one of the firlt reformers of 
the church of England, was born at 
Thirkeſſon, in Leiceſterſhire, about the 
year 1470, and ſtudicd at Cambridge. 


Having entered into prieſi's orders, he 


behaved with remarkable warmth and 
zeal in defence of pope 


ed the novel teachers, and inveighed 


: hcard with the 
higheſt indignation thoſe who were turn- 


publickly and privately againſt the re- f 


formers. 


their croſs-bearer in all public proceſſions'; 


a poſt which he diſcharged with the ut- 8 
molt ſolernnity. Among the favourers ** 


In ſhort, his zcal was ſo te- 
markable, that the univeriity elected him 
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of the Reformation was Mr. Thomas 
Bilney, a clergyman, diſtinguiſhed by his 
exemplary piety and humanity ; and this 


gentleman being acquainted with Mr. 


Latimer, whom he eſteemed on account 
of heart, he, 
ggeſted many 


of his lincerity and ny 
as opportunities offered, fv 


=» 
. 
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things to him about corruptions in reli- 
gion in general, and exhorted him to lay 
aſide his prejudices, and conſider with an 
honeſt heart the objections urged againſt 


the doctrines of popery. 
deſired eſſect, and Mr. Latimer no ſooner 


ceaſed being a zealous papiſt, than, from 


This had its 


2 


the ſame warmth of · conſtitution, he be- 
came a zealous proteſtant, and was ex- 
tremely aſſiduous in making converts, 
both in the town and univerſity. The 
firſt remarkable oppoſition he met witn 


was occaſioned by a courſe of ſermons he 
preached before the. univerſity, during 
the Chriſtmas holydays, in which he par- 


n 
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ticularly inſiſted on the great abuſe of 
locking up the ſcriptures in an unknown 
tongue, and ſhewed that true religion 


L 


was =z 
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was ſeated in the heart; and that, in 
= compariſon with it, external appoint- 
ments were of no value. The diſcourſes 
-, Evccaſioned a great outcry. Mr. Latimer 
h X was a preacher of ſome eminence, and 
g began to Say remarkable addreſs in 

adapting his diſcourſes to the capacities 


„ of the people. The clergy now thought 


e it high time to oppoſe him openly; and 
d Dr. Buckingham, prior of the Black 
y Friars, appearing in the pulpit a few 

Sundays after, with great pomp and ;ro- 
it Elixity attempted to ſhew the dangerous 
- 4 tendency of Mr. Latimer's opinions, par- 


ticularly of the heretical notion of hav- 
n ing the ſcriptures in Engliſh. Mr. Lati- 

mer liſtened with a ſecret pleaſure, and 
X afterwards could not reſiſt his inclination 
to expoſe this ſolemn trifler. The whole 


f univerſity met together on Sunday, when 
it was known Mr. Latimer would preach, 
it and juſt before the ſermon began, prior 
1e Buckingham entered the church, and 


with an air of importance ſeated himſelf 
e before the pulpit. Mr. Latimer, with 
4 great gravity, recapitulated the learned 
== doctor's arguments, placed them in the 
ſtrongeſt light, and rallied them with 
ſuch a flow of wit and good humour, 
that without the leaſt appearance of ill- 
nature he made his adverſary in the high- 
Felt degree ridiculous. He then, with 
great addreſs, appealed to the people on 
the low eſteem in which their holy guides 
had always held their underſtandings ; 

% x expreſſed the utmoſt offence at 1 
is ing treated with ſuch contempt, and 
is u iſhed his honeſt countrymen might only 
= have the uſe of the ſcriptures till they 
i; x} ſhewed themſelves ſuch ſad interpreters, 
He concluded his diſcourſe on a few ob- 
ſervations on ſcripture metaphors; and, 
in ſhort, his ſermon had ſuch an effect, 
that the prior was for the future content- 
ed to ſhut himſelf up in his monaſtery. 
The credit of the proteſtant party thus 
increaſed at Cambridge, while Bilney and 
Latimer were at their head. The popiſh 
clergy and the heads of colleges were 
alarmed: frequent convocations were 
held, and the tutors were admoniſhed to 
have a ſtrict eye over their pupils; but 
Mr. Latimer contit.ued to preach, and 
hereſy to ſpread. The heads of the po- 
piſh party applied to the biſhop of Ely, 
3 who came to Cambridge, and was con- 
tented with ſilencing Mr. Latimer. But 
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there happened to be then a proteſtant 
1 prior at Cambridge; this was Dr. Barnes, 
1 ot the Auſtin Friars, which being exempt 


from the epiſcopal juriſdiction, he boldly | 
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licenſed Mr. Latimer to preach there. 
Thither this party followed him; and 
the late oppoſition having greatly excited 
the curiolity of the people, the friars 
chapel was ſoon incapable of containing 
the crowds that attended. Among others 
the biſhop of Ely was frequently one of 
his hearers, and had the ingenuity to de- 
clare, that Mr. Latimer was one of the 
beſt preachers he had ever heard. The 
credit to his cauſe, which our preacher 
had thus gained in the pulpit, he maine . 
tained out of it by a holy life, Mr. Bil- 
ney and he, not ſatisſicd with acting un- 
exceptionably, were daily giving inſtan- 
ces of goodneſs, which malice could not 
ſcandalize, nor envy miſinterpret. Their 
adverſarics, impotent themſelves, and 
finding their dioceſan unwilling to exe- 
cute their purpoſes, now carried their 
complaints to Henry VIII. who expect- 
ing to have his divorce ended in a regular 
way at Rome, took care to obſerve ail 
the forms of civility with the pape. Im- 
mediately a court was erected by cardinal 
Wolſey, and Tunſtal being made preſi- 
dent, Bilney, Latimer, and one or two 
more, were called before him. Bilney 
was prevailed upon to recant, and as 
Tunſtal omitted no opportunities of ſhew= 
ing mercy, Bilney bore his faggot and 
was diſmiſſed: The reſt eſcaped on ca- 
lier terms; and all of them returning to 
Cambridge, were received with open 
arms by their friends. Bilney, however, 
filled with remorſe, grew melancholy, 
and three years after, reſolving to expiate 
his abjuration, went to Norfolk, and 
preaching — againſt popery, was 
executed at Norwich. Bilney's ſufferings 
ſeemed to inſpire the leaders of the Re- 
formation at Cambridge with new cou» 
rage, and Mr. Latimer wrote a letter to 
the king againſt a proclamation which 
had been juſt publithed, forbidding the 
uſe of the Bible in Engliſh, and other 
books on religious ſubjects, which the 
king received with temper; and ſoon ai- 
ter Dr. Butts, the king's phyſician, be- 
ing ſent to Cambridge to promote the 
eſtabliſhment of the king's ſupremacy, 
the zeal Mr. Latimer ſhewed on this cc- 
caſion, rivetted him in the royal favour, 
and he obtained a benefice in Wiltſhire, 
to which he retired, and not only entered 
on the duty of his pariſh, but extended 
his labours throughout the country. But 
the clergy being ſoon inflamed agaipſt 
him, he was cited by Stokeſley, biſhop 
of London, to appear before him, and 
on his appealing to his own ordinary, 
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another citation was obtained out of the 
aichbiſhop's court. He ſet out for the 
capital in the depth of winter, under a 
ſevere fit of the ſlone and cholic. On his 
arrival, he found that inſtead of being 
examined, as expected, about his ſcr- 
mons, a paper was put into his hands, 
which he was ordered to ſubſcribe, de- 
claring his be ief in the efficacy of the 
maſſes for the ſouls in purgatory, of 
prayers to the ſaints, of pilgrimag»s to 
their ſepulchres, &c. but he refuſed to 
ſion it, and was diſmiſſed with a copy of 
the articles. He was now regularly ſent 
for three times a week, and tired out 
with the moſt captious queſtions : but at 
length a ſtop was put to their proceed- 
iogs, by an order from the king, and he 
was ſoon after made biſhop of Worceſter. 
It was then uſual for the biſhops to make 
preſents to the king of a purſe of gold 
on New-Year's-Day : but Latimer, in- 
ftead of the purſe, preſented m7 a 
New Teſtament, in which was a leaf 
doubled down to this paſſage, ** Whore- 
mongers and adulterers God. will judge.” 
He was ſoon after ſammoned to parlia- 
ment, when the famous act of the ſix 
articles being paſſed, which gave an uni- 
verſal alarm to all the favourers of the 
Reformation, he reſigned bis ſee, and 
retired into the country. But being af- 
terwards bruiſed by the fall of a trec, he 
was obliged to come to London to obtain 
the aſſiſtance of the moſt ſkilful ſurgeons, 
when having loſt his patron lord Crom- 
well, he was ſent to the Tower, where 
he was impriſoned during fix years: but 
upon the change of the government un- 
der Edward VI. was ſet at liberty. He 
might now have reſumed his ſee, but this 
he declined, and ſpent above two years 
with archbiſhop Cranmer, at Lambeth, 
where he was chicfly employed in hearing 
the complaints and redreſſing the injurics 
of the'poor. In the beginning of queen 
Mary's reign he was cited to appeat be- 
fore the council; he therefore ſet out im- 
mediately, and as he paſſed through 
Smithfield, where the ſuppoſed heretics 
were uſually burned, faid chearfully, 
*« This place has long groaned for me.” 
He was loaded with reproaches by the 
council, and ſent to the Tower, where 
his uſual chearfulneſs did not forſake 
him ; for a ſervant leaving his apart- 
ment, Mr. Latimer bid him tell his maſ- 


ter, that if he did not take better care of 


him, he ſhould certainly eſcape him. 
Upon this meſſage the lieutenant, with 
ſome diſcompoſure in his eonntenauce, 
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came to deſire an explanation, when Mr. 
Latimer anſwered, ** I ſuppoſe, Sir, you 
expect that I ſhall be burnt ; but if you 
do not allow me a little fire this 1 
weather, I ſhall be ſtarved.” At lengt 
Cranmer and Ridley, who were priſoners 
in the ſame cauſe, were ſent with Lati- 
mer to Oxford, in order to hold a public 
diſputation, but were confined in the 
common gaol, and denied the uſe of 
books, pens, ink, and paper; and the 
diſpute being ended, ſentence was paſſcd 
upon them, and he was ordered to be ex- 
ecuted, on the 16th of October. When 
he and Ridley being brought to a fire, 
lighted on the north {ide of Baliol college, 
a ſermon was preached, after which Mr. 
Latimer, throwing off his priſon attire, 
| appeared in a ſhroud, and having recom- 
mended his foul to God, delivered him- 
ſclf to the executioner, ſaying to the bi- 
ſhop of London, ** We ſhall this day, 
my lord, light ſach a candle in England, 
as ſhall never be extinguiſhed.” 

' LATIN, a dead language, firſt ſpoken 
in Latium, and afterwards at Rome; 
and ſtill uſed in the Romiſh church, and 
among many of the learned. This lan- 
guage is principally derived from the 
Greck, and particularty ſrom the Eolic 
diale&t of chat tongue, though it has a 
great number of words which it borrow- 
ed from the languages of the Etruſci, 
Oſci, and other ancient people of Italy; 
and foreign commerce and wars, in courſe 
of time, added a great many more. The 
Latin is a ftrong nervons language, per- 
fectly ſuitable to the character of the peo- 
| ple who ſpoke it: we have ſtill works of 
every kind, admirably well written in the 
Latin, though there are vaſt numbers 
Iſt. The Latin is more figurative than 
the Engliſh, more harmonious than the 
French, leſs copious than the Greek, leſs 
pompous than the Spanifh, leſs delicate 
than the Italian, but cloſer and more 
nervous than any of them. The Latin 
tongue was for a while confined almoſt 
| wholly within the walls of Rome; nor 
would the Romans allow the common uſe 
of it to their neighbonrs, or to the na- 
tions they ſubdned : but, by degrees, 
they in time became ſenſible of the neceſ- 
ſity of its being generally underſtood, 
for the conveniency of commerce; and 
accordingly uſed their endeavours that all 
the nations ſubject to their empire, ſhould 
be united by one common language, fo 
that at length they impoſed the uſe of it, 


by a particular law for that purpoſe, Af- 
ter the tranſlation of the ſcat of the em- 
pire 
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pire from Rome to Conſtantinople, the 
emperors of the Eaſt being always deſirous 
of retaining the title of Roman emperors, 
appointed the Latin to be (till uſed ; but 
at length neglecting the empire of the 
Weſt, they abandoned all the care of the 
Latin tongue, and uſed the Greek. Char- 
lemagne coming to the empire of the Weſt, 
revived this language ; but at length it gave 
way, and the French took place of the La- 
tin. The Latin, however, was prodigiouſly 
degenerated ; for the incurſions of the 
Goths and Vandals brought an inundation 
of foreign words into it. But that was not 
all: when it once got. into the courts of 
juſtice, it was (till worſe handled; till at 
laſt, being introduced amongſt the monks, 
it was debauched to that degree, that it 
was almoſt ſcandalous to uſe it. In this 
condition it was found at the Reforma- 
tion, when Lud, Vives, Eraſmus, &c. be- 
gan to open the way for its recovery, 
ince which time endeavours have been 
uſed to retrieve the pure Latinity of the 
Auguſtan age. Sce Language. 
LATITAT, in law, a writ whereby 
all men in perſonal actions are called ori- 
ginally to the king's-bench: it is ſo call- 
ed, as the defendant is ſuppoſed to lurk 
and cannot be found in the county of 
Middleſex to be taken by bill; but is 


gone to ſome other county, to the ſheriff 


of which this writ is directed, command- 
ing him to apprehend the defendant 
there. | 

LATITUDE, in geography, the diſ- 
tance of any place from the equator, 
meaſured in degrees, minutes and ſeconds, 
upon the —.— of that place; and is 
either north or ſouth, according as the 
place is ſituated either on the north or 
ſouth ſide of the equator. The latitude 
of a place is always equal to the eleva- 
tion of the pole above the horizon. For 
the method of finding the latitude of a 
place from obſervations of the ſun or 
ſtars, ſee Obſerwation. 

Complement of the LATITUDE, in geo- 
graphy, is the number of degrees, mi- 
nutes, and ſeconds, which, added to the 
latitude, make it equal to 90% Thus 
the complement of the latitude of Lon- 
don is 38% 21'; for 389267 added to 519 
32/ is equal to 90. | 

The complement of the latitude is al- 
ways equal to the elevation of the equa- 
tor above the horizon, or the angle inter- 
cepted between the plane of the equator 
and the plane of the horizon. 7 

Circles of LATITUDE, in aſtronomy, 
are ſecondaries to the ecliptic, or circles 


| people of different perſuaſions. 
| 
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drawn on the ſphere of the heaven, per- 
pendicular to the ecliptic, and interſect- 
ing each other in the poles of the ecliptic, 
ATITUDE 45 a flar or planet, in 

aſtronomy, is its diſtance from the eclip- 
tic in degrees, minutes, and ſeconds, mea- 
ſured on the circle of latitude drawn 
through that ſtar or planet, and may be 
either north or ſouth, as the object is 
ſituated either on the north or ſouth ſide 
of the ecliptic. The ecliptic is drawn on 
the common celeſtial globes, by which 
we may ſee what conllellatives it paſ· 
ſes through; there are alſo uſually fix 
circles of — which by their mutual 
interſections ſhew the poles of the eclip- 
tic, as well as divide it into twelve equal 
parts, anſwerable to the numbers of 
months in a year. From what has been 
ſaid it appears, that we muſt carefull 
diſtinguith the different notions of lati- 
tude, when applied to ſtars in the hea- 
ven, or places on the carth ; that is, be- 
tween latitude in aſtronomy, and lati- 
tude in geography; for in the heaven, or 
upon the celeſtial globe, it is the diſtance 
from the ecliptic; but upon the earth, or 
upon the terreſtrial globe, it is the dif- 
tance from the equator. Indeed, ſomes» 
times we conlider the diſtance of the hea- 
venly bodies from the celeſtial equator ; 
but this is called declination. Sce Decli- 
nation. 

The latitude of a planet is either helio - 
centric, or geocentric. 

Heliocentrie LATITUDE of a planet is 
the latitude it would appear in to a ſpec- 
tator placed in the ſun. 


Geocentric LATITUDE of 1 is 
the latitude it appears in to an inhabitant 
of the earth. 


North aſcending LATITUDE of the 
M:m, when ſhe proceeds from the aſcend- 
ing node towards her northern limit, or 
greateſt elongation. 

North deſcending LATITUDE is when 
the moon returns from her northern limit 


to the deſcending node. 


Scuth deſcending LATITUDE, when 
ſhe proceeds from the deſcending node to 
her ſouthern limit. 

South aſcending LATITUDE, when 
ſhe returns from her ſouthern limit to her 
aſcending node, 

And the ſame things hold good of the 
other planets. 

LATITUDINARIAN, a perſon of 
moderation, with regard to religious opi- 
nions, who believes there is a latitude in 
the road to heaven, which may admit 


LATTEN, 


LAT 

LATTEN, a name formerly given to 
the plates of iron covered with tin, and 
now uſually called tin, of which our 
mugs, tea-canniſters, and the like, are 
made. The method of preparing thoſe 

lates of tin, as they are called, is as fol- 
los) Plates of iron are prepared of a 
proper thinneſs; theſe are cut into 
ſquares fitted to receive the tinning; but 
it is not every Kind of iron that will ſerve 
for this purpoſe, but only ſuch as is moſt 
diſtenſible, eaſily beating out to any de- 
gree of thinneſs when hot, and malleable 
even when cold, without danger of flying 
to pieces. Of this the Germans have 
large quantities, which they always ſelect 
for this purpoſe. "This fort of iron is firſt 
formed into ſquare bars of an inch in dia- 
meter; theſe they beat out a little into 
flatneſs, and then cut into picces, which 
they call ſemelles or ſoles. They fold 
theſe together, and having made them 
into parcels, containing forty pieces 
each, they beat them all at once with a 
hammer which weighs ſix or ſeven hun- 
dred weight, en they have done 
this, the principal part of the whole 
work is to prepare the leaves, now beat 
out to a proper thinneſs, ſo as that they 
ſhall readily receive the tin; for if there 
be but the ſmalleſt particle of duſt on 
them, or only the ſlighteſt ruſt in any 
part, the tin will never fix there. This 
ſmoothing of the plates may be brought 
about by filing them ; but that would be 
too expenſive, wherefore they do it by 
ſteepin g them in acid waters, Thus 
reparing a great number at a time, they 
— them in this liquor till the ſurface 
is a little preyed upon by it, and then 
they are ſcowered with ſand, which makes 
them very ſmooth and fine. There are 
other methods of making the iron ruſt ; 
but whatever method is uſed, it is al- 
ways neceſſary to ſcower them with ſand 
as ſoon as it is done; and when they are 
thus cleaned, they muſt be immediately 
plunged into water, to prevent their ruſt- 
ng again; and they are to be left in this 
water till the inſtant in which they are 
to be tinned, or, in the language of the 
workmen, blanched, The people em- 
ployed in this part of the operation are 
called blanchers, and the others, who 
aſſiſt at the cleaning the plates, the ſcal- 
ers. The Germans uſe no ſort of pre- 
paration of the iron to make it receive the 
tin, more than the keeping it always 
ſteeped in water till the time; only 
when the tin is melted in the crucible, 


they cover it with a layer of a fort of 


LAT 


| ſuet, which is uſually two inches thick, 


and the plate muſt pa's through this be- 
fore it can come to the melted tin. The 


firſt uſe of this covering is to keep the tin 

. part ſhould | 
take fire, the ſuct would moiſten it, and 
reduce it to its primitive ſtate again, The 
blanchers ſay, this ſuet is a compounded ? 
It is indeed of a black colour, | 


from burning; as; i 


matter. 
and the whole ſecret of blanching was 


found to lie in the preparation of it; 


which was at length diſcovered to conſiſt 
only in the fir 
This ſimple operation not only gives it 
the colour, but puts it into condition 


to give the iron a diſpoſition to be tin- 


ned, which it does ſurpriſingly. 
The melted tin muit alto have a cer- 
tain degree of heat ; for if it is not hot 


enough, it will not ſtick to the iron; and 


if it is too hot, it will cover it with too 


thin a coat, and the plates will have ſcve- 
ral colours, as red, blue, and purple, 
and upon the whole, will have a caſt of 


yellow. To prevent this, by knowing 
when the fire has a proper degree of heat, 
they might try with ſmall picces of iron; 


but, in general, uſe teaches them to 
put in the 


know the degree, and the 
iron when the tin is at a different ſtand- 


ard of heat, according as they would give | { 


it a thicker or a thinner coat. Some- 


times alſo they give the plates a double 


layer, as they would have them very 


thickly. covered. "This they do by dip- 


ping them into the tin, when very hot, 


the firſt time, and when leſs hot, the ſe- ? 
cond. The tin which is to give the ſe- 3 


cond coat muſt be freſh covercd with ſuet, 
and that with the common ſuct, not pre- 
pared. Phil. Tranſ. No. 106. 


LATTEN BRASS, plates of milled | 


braſs, reduced to different thickneſs, ac- 
cording to the uſes it is intended for. 

LATUS Redlum, in conics, the ſame 
with parameter. 


LATUS TRANSVERSUM «of tbe | 
Hyperbola, a right line intercepted be- 


tween the veftices of the two oppoſite 


ſections; or that part of the common | 
axis which is between the vertices of the 


upper and lower cones. 

Such is the line E D (plate XXVII. 
fig. 1.) here alſo D and Ee may be 
the parameters or latus tectums belonging 


to the two oppoſite ſections D L R 0 


and OEOR, 

To this latus tranſrerſum anſwers the 
longeſt diameter in the eliipfis, which 
Apollonius calls the tranſycric axis or dia- 
meter. ; 


LATUS |} 


frying and burning it. 
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LATUS PRIMARTUM, a right line 
belonging to a conic ſection, drawn 
through the vertex of the ſection of the 
cone, and within it, as the line E E or 
DD, fg. 1. : 

LAVANDULA, lavender, in bota- 
ny, a ſhrubby plant, with its leaves ſet 
in pairs, the ſtalks ſquare when young, 
and round when grown woody; pro- 
ducing on the tops of the branches naked 
ſpikes of blue labiated flowers, of which 
the upper lip is erect and cloven, the 
lower divided into three roundiſh ſegments. 

LAVANDULA Minor five ſpica, la- 
yender with oblong, very narrow, ſome- 
what hoary, undivided leaves; a na- 
tive of dry graveliy ſoils in the ſouthern 
parts of Europe, common in our gar- 
dens, and flowering in July. The flowers 
of lavender have a fragrant ſmell, to 
molt people agreeable, and a bitteriſh, 
warm, ſfomew:iat 1 talte : the 
leaves are weaker, and leſs grateful. 
They are often employed as a perfume; 
and medicinally, as mild ſtimulants and 
corroborants, in vertigoes, palſies, tre- 
mors, and other debilities of the nervous 


W& ſyſtem, both internally and externally. 


he flowers are ſometimes taken in the 
form of conſerve ; into which they are 


reduced, by beating them, while fieſh, 


with thrice their weight of double-refined 


E ſugar. Their fragrance is leſs injured by 


beating or bruiling them than molt of 
the other odoriferous flowers, but is ne- 
vertheleſs confiderably diminiſhed : the 
flavour of the leaves is of a much leſs de- 
ſtructible kind. Compound ſpirits of la- 
vender, in which other aromatics are 
joined to the lavender, have been diſtin- 

uiſhed by the name of Engliſh or palſy 
— The college of London directs 
three pints of the ſimple ſpirit of laven- 
der, and one pint of ſpirit of roſemary, 
to be digeſted on half an ounce of cinna- 
mon, half an once of nutmegs, and three 
drams of red ſaunders, as a colouring in- 
gredient: the 2 of Edinburgh or- 
ders a gallon and a half of rectified ſpirit 
of wine to be drawn over from three 
pounds of freſh lavender flowers, one 
pound of thoſe of roſemary, and three 
ounces of lemon-pzel; and atterwards 
three ounces of cinnamon, one of cloves, 
one of cubebs, and two of red ſaunders, 
to be macerated for three days in the 
diſtilled ſpirit. "Theſe preparations are 


taken internally, on ſugar, or in any 
convenient vehicle, from ten to an hun- 
dred drops, and uſed externally in em- 
brocations, &c. 


LAT 


LAVANDULA Major fue 
broad lavender, with longer, wider, and 
hoarier leaves, and much larger ſpikes, 
though ſmaller flowers: common in the 
ſouthern parts of Europe, but rare amon 


kerl 


us. The name ſpike is applied by fo- 
reign writers to this ſpecies, by ſome of 
ours to the firſt. 

* LAUD (WILLIAM) archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, the fon of a clothier of 
Reading, in Berkſhire, was born on the 
7th of October 1573, and educated at 
Oxford. In 1600 he was ordained dea- 
con, and in 16or prieſt. In 1604 he 


was choſen proctor of the univerſity of 


— 


jaws printers, for leaving out the word 
i : | : 


Oxford, and the fame year made chap- 
lain to Charles Blount, earl of Devon- 
ſhire. In 1607 he was inducted into the 
vicarage of Stanford in Northampton- 
ſhire, and in the following year had 
North-Kilworth, in Leiceſterſhire, given 
him. In 1608 he took the degree of doc- 
tor of divinity, and the ſame year was 
made chaplain to Dr. Richard Neal, bi- 
ſhop of Rocheſter. After ſeveral other 
preterments, he was in 1620 made pre- 
bendary of Weſtminſter, and the next 
year bithop of St. David's. In 1626 he 
was tranſlated to the ſee of Bath and 
Wells, and made dean of the royal cha- 
pel ; and next year privy-counſellor to 
his majeſty. In 1628 he was tranſlated 
to the tee of London; and in 16 zo elect- 
ed chancellor of Oxford. From this time 
he made it his buſineſs to adorn that 
univerſity, and beginning with St. John's 
college, where he was educated, built all 
the inner quadrangle, except a part of 
the ſouth ſide. He then erected that ele- 
gant pile of building at the weſt end of 
the divinity ſchool, in which is the con- 
vocation-houſe, and Selden's library, He 
allo gave the univerſity, at ſeveral times, 
one thouſand three hundred manuſcripts 
in various languages, which he had pur- 
chaſed at a prodigious expence. . After 
the murder of the duke of Buckingham, 
Dr. Laud became chief favourite to king 
Charles I. which whillt it augmented his 
power and intcreſt, increaſed the envy 
and hatred he had raiſed againſt him. 
The ſuperſtitious ceremonies he uſed in 
the conſecration of St. Catherine Cree 
church, London, the 6th of January 
1630-1, gave great diſguſt ; and his zeal 
in the protecutions carried on in the high 
commiliion and ftar-chamber * courts, 
againſt authors, printers, and divines, 
filled the minds of the people with re- 
ſentment. But the proſecution of the 


LAU 
wt in the ſeventh commandment, in an 
edition of the Engliſh bible, gave great 
offence, though it was doubtleſs done 
without deſign. In 1633 he attended the 
King into Scotland, and was ſworn a pri- 
vy- counſellor for that kingdom. During 
his ſtay in Scotland, he formed the reſo- 
lution of bringing that church to an exact 
conformity with the church of England. 
In the ſame year he ſucceeded archbiſhop 
Abbot in the ſee of Canterbury. In 
1634, and the following year, the arch- 
biſhop, by his vicar-general, performed 
His metropolitical viſitation, in which, 
among other things, the church-wardens 
in every pariſh were enjoined to remove 
the communion table from the middle to 
the caſt end of the chancel, altar-wiſe, 
the ground being raiſed for that purpoſe, 
and to fence it with proper rails. On 
the 5th of February 1634-5, he was put 
into the great committee of trade, and 
the king's revenue ; on the 4th of March 
following appointed one of the commiſ- 
Loners of the treaſury; and on the 6th 
of March 1635-6, he received the ſtaff of 
Jord high-treafurer of England. A new 
parliament being ſummoned, met the 
13th of April 1640, and the convocation 
the day following: but the commons 
Jaunching out into complaints againſt the 
archbiſhop, and inſiſting upon a redreſs 
of prievances before they granted any 
ſupply, the parliament was diſſolved the 
9th of May. The convocation however 
continued fitting, and made ſeventeen 
canons, which were ſuppoſed to be formed 
under the immediate direction of the 
archbiſhop. In the beginning of the long 
parliament he was attacked on account of 
thoſe canons, and they being condemned 
by the houſe of commons on the 16th of 
December 1649, as containing many 
things contrary to the king's preroga- 
„ tive, to the fundamental laws and ſta- 
* tutes of this realm, to the rights of 
* parliament, to the property and liberty 
of the ſubject, and tending to ſedition, 
and of dangerous conſequence ;*”* he 
was, on the 18th of December, accuſed 
by the commons of high treaſon, upon 
which he was committed to the cuſtody 
of the uſher of the black rod, and on the 
1ſt of March ſent to the Tower; and be- 
ing at length tried before the houſe of 
lords, for endeavouring to ſubvert the 
laws, and to overthrow the Proteſtant 
_ was found guilty, and bcheaded 
on Tower-hill, Friday the roth of Ja- 
nuary 1644-5, in the 92d year of his 
age. This learned prelate was temperate 


A 


t 
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in his diet, and regular in his private 
life; but his fondneſs for introducing 


ſeverity in the ſtar-chamber and high- 


which he perſecuted the diffenters, and 


that religion. 
ptum, See the article Opium. 


ple of Jeruſalem, conſiſting of a baſon, 
whence they drew water by cocks. 


boat uſed by the French, Italian, and 


bottomed, and alſo ſharper before. 

ing them into the water from an aſcent. 
cularly thoſe of Greece, were launched, 
they were ornamented with garlands and 
mations, and other expreſſions of mirth 


with a lighted torch, and egg and brim- 
ſtone, or after ſome other manner, were 


bore. 
formed. 


the hermits in ancient times lived toge- 
ther in a wilderneſs. 


felt in his diſtinct cell. The moſt cele- 


diſtance from ſcruſalem ; the laura of St. 
Saba, near the brook Cedron ; the laura 


of Scotland, ſignifies the act of taking 


the degree of maltcr of arts, which the 
ſtudents 


new. ecremonies, in which he ſhewed a © 
hot and indiſcreet zeal, his encouraging 
ſports on Sundays, his illegal and cruet 3 


commiſſion courts, ' and the fury with 


all who preſumed to contradict his ſenti- 
ments, expoſed him to popular hatred. * 
Though he was charged with a deſign to 
introduce Popery, - his anſwer to Dr. 
Fiſher was the beſt ever printed againſt & 


LAUDANUM, a preparation of o- 
LAVER, a facred utenſil in the tem- 5 


LAUNCH, among ſailors, a fort of 


Spaniſh ſhips ; and is peculiar to thoſe 
which are employed in the Mediterranean 
trade, being better fitted for the ports of 
that ſea than a long - boat, than which it 
is generally much longer, and more flat- 


LAUNCHING 2 Ship er Boat, puſn- 


When the ſhips of the ancients, parti- . 


flowers; the mariners alſo adorned with 4 
crowns, who ſhouted with loud accla- 


and joy; and —_ purified by a prieſt, | 


conſecrated to the god whoſe image they © 
In the launching of ſhips now-a- 
days, the ſame or ſtmilar expreſſions of 
joy and feaſting are uſed, colours are 
diſplayed, and ſometimes muſic per- 


LAURA, in church-hiſtory, a name | 
given to a collection of little cells, at | 
ſore diſtance from each other, in which 


Theſe hermits did not live in commu- 
nity, but each monk provided for him- | 


brated lauras mentioned in eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory were in Paleſtine ; as the laura of 
St. Euthymius, at four or five leagves | 


of the Towers, near the river Jordan, &c. | 
LAUREATION, in the univerſities | 


SAW. 
Pudents are permitted to do after four 
years ſtudy. 

LAURENCE, or Candns regular of St. 
LAURENCE, a religious congregation in 
France, faid to have been founded by St. 
Benedict, 

LAW denotes the command of ſome 
p:rſon or power, whoſe precept carries 
along with it the reaſon of obedience. 
The word is derived from the Saxon J, 
which ſignifies the ſame thing. Thus 
the commands of God, a city, ſtate, or 
ſovereign power, are called their laws. 

As all human actions depend upon the 
will, and the will of every ſingle man is 
different ; therefore to preſerve decency 
and order among mankind, there ſhould 
be ſome rule by which they are to be re- 
gulated ; for otherwiſe it could not but 
give occaſion to vaſt confuſions. See 
Government, 

This rule, or law is nothing but a de- 
ctee, by which the ſuperior obliges thoſe 
ſubject to him to accommodate their ac- 
tions to the directions preſcribed therein. 
But that a law may exert its force in the 
minds of thoſe to. whom it is promulga- 
ted, it is requiſite that the law-giver and 
the law be iikewiſ: known. The legilla- 
tor of the laws of nature can be no other 
than the Creatcr of the univerſe. No 
man in civil ſociety can he ignorant who 
it is that has power over him; and of the 
aws he has notice given him, by a pub- 
lication plainly and properly made, in 
which thele two things ought to be aſcer- 
tained, that the author of the law is he 
who hath the ſupreme authority in the 
community, and that this or that is the 
true meaning of the Jaw. The firſt is 
known, if it be promulged with his own 
mouth, under his own hand, or it it be 
done by proper delegates regularly admit- 
ted to that office: they mult be thus ju- 
diciouſly exccuted, and, beſides that, con- 
tain nothing derogatory to the ſovereign 
power. As to the true ſenſe, after the 
greuteſt plainnets uſed by the promuloers, 
an explication is to be ſought of the le- 
giflator, or thoſe who are publickly ap- 
pointed to give judgment according to 
law, Sce Judge. 

Every perfect law has two parts; the 
one directing what is to be done, or omit- 
ted ; the other declaring the puniſhment 
incurred, by negleQting to do what is 
commanded,” or attempting what is pro- 


Hibited. And herein all the force cf law 
conſiſts. Sec Puniſoment, 


: Law may be diyided, with reſpect to 
its authors, into divine and human ; the 
Vor. III. 


LAW 


ſormer may be conſidered as two-fold, 
natural or moral, and poſitive. Natural 
law is that which God has made known 
to mankind by the light of natural rcaſon, 
Poſitive law is that which he has revealed 
by his prophets y ſuch were the laws de- 
livered to the Jews relating to the divine 
worſhip and polity peculiar to that people, 

Civil or human laws, conſidered with 
reſpect to the legiſlator's two offices, f 
judging and compelling, may be divided 
into diltributive and penal. Diſtributive 
law is that which gives every ſubject 
what properly bclongs to him, forbidding 


others to injure him either in his privi- 


leges or property : and penal law is that 
which determines or appoints what pu- 
niſhments ſhall be inflicted on thoſe who 
violate the diſtributive laws; it is manda- 
tory, and ſpcaks only to the public ofi- 
cers, or mayiſtrates. The laws of any 
kingdom, or ſtate, firſt began with the 
{tate itſelf; and if we conſider the world 
as one univerſal — or Europe as 
one great commonwealth, the law by 
which ſeparate nations are governed, wit 

reſpcct to treaties, alliances, the ſending 
ambaſſadors, &c. is called jus gentium, 


or the law of nations; but when it is 


conlidered as made up of particular 
ſtates, the law which regulates the pub- 
lic order of each is called jus publicum z 
and that law which determines the pri- 
vate rights of men is called jus civile, or 
civil law. See Civil Law. 

The laws of England are at preſent 
divided into the common law. which is 
the moſt ancient law of the kingdom; 
the ſtatute law, made by the king and 
both houſes of parliament; and particu- 
lar euſtoms in ſeveral parts of the king- 
dom: but our laws are more largely di- 
vided into the crown law; the law and 
cuſtom of parliament ; the commou law; 
the ſtatute law; reaſonable cuſtoms ; the 
law of arms; eccleſiaſtical or canon law; 
the civil law ; the foreſt law ; the law of 
marque and reprifals; the law of mer- 
chants; martial law, &c, Sce Statute, 
Parliament, &c. 

Our laws have great refpe& to life, 
liberty, freehold, and inheritance ; their 
uſe is to ſecure the continuance of thoſe 
bleſſings we enjoy; and they have there- 
fore a particular relation to perſons and 
their eſtates, to crimes and miſdemean- 
ors, &c. See Eftare, Crime, &c. 

LAVW of arms, a law which gives pre- 
cepts how to proclaim a war, to attack 
the enemy, and to 'punith offenders in 


the camp. 
F LAWS 
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LAWS of Nature or Motion, in phyſics, 
axioms or general rules of motion and 
reſt, obſerved by all natural bodies in 
their actions on one another; of theſe 
Sir Iſaac Newton has eſtabliſhed the three 
following. 

1. All bodies continue their (tate of 
reſt or uniform motion in a right line, 
till they are made to change that ſtate by 
ſome external force impreſled upon 
them. 

This law is no other than that univer- 
ſal property of bodies, called paſſiveneſs 
cr inactivity : whereby they endeavour to 
continue the ſtate they are in, wharever 
it be, Thus a top only ceaſes to run 
round on account of the reſiſtance it 
meets with from the air, and the fric- 
tion of the plane whercon it moves. And 
a pendulum, when left to vibrate in va- 
cuo, where there is nothing to ſtop it but 
the friction ariſing from the motion of the 
pin on which it is ſuſpended, continues 
to moye much longer than in the open 
air. 

2. The change of motion, produced 
in any wi is always proportionable to 
the force whereby it is eflected; and in 
the ſame direction wherein that force 
acts 

This is an immediate conſequence of 
this axiom, the eſſect is always propor- 
tionable to its cauſe. For wy 4 Lok if a 
certain force produces a certain motion, 
a double force will produce double the 
motion, a triple force triple the motion, 
&c. If a body is in motion, and has a 
new force impreſled on it in the direction 
wherein it moves, it will receive an addi- 
tion to its motion proportional to the 
force impreſſed; but if the force acts con- 
trary to its motion, the body will then 
loſe a proportional part of its motion: 
again, if the force is impreiled obliquely, 
it will produce a new direction in the 
motion of the body, more or leſs differ- 
et from the ſormer, in proportion to its 
quantity and direction. 

3. Re- action is always contrary and 
equal to action; or the actions of two 
bodies upon cach other are equal, and in 
contrary directions. 

Ihus, ſuppoſe a ſtone or other load to 
be drawn by a horſe; the load re-ats 
upon the horſe as much as the horſe as 
upon the load; for the harneſs, which is 
ſtretched equally between them both 
ways, draws the horſe towards the ſtone 
as much as it does the ſtone towards the 
horle; and the progreſſive motion of the 


Rorſe is as ziuch xctarded by the load, as | 
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LAY 


the motion of the load is promoted by 


the endeavours of the horſe. 

LAWN, a large plain in a park, or 
adjoining to ſome grand ſcat. The moſt 
convenient ſituation is on the ſouth or 
ſouth-eaſt ſide of the houſe. If the lawn 
be a ſquare, three avenues may break out 
from three of the angles, and mcet in 
the fourth angle oppolite to the houſe : 
it may be bounded with walks or a ſingle 
row of lime-ſct trees, at a good diſtance 
from one another. A circle is a good 
figure for a lawn, but muſt break oft be- 
fore it comes againſt the front. A tri- 
angle is a very proper figure, but ſhould 
be obtuſe or right-angled next the front, 
Many perions have preferred the lime - 
tree for this purpoſe, on accouut of the ir 
regular growth; but as the leaves of this 
tree often change their colour, and begin 
to fall very ſoon in the autumn, occaſion- 
ing a great litter in the garden; and from 
the end of July the trees make but an 
indifferent appearance; ſo they are not 
to be eſtcemed for theſe plantations. 

The elm, oak, beech, and cheſnut, 
among the deciduous trees, are to be pre- 
ferred to all others, as they keep their 
leaves late in autumn: and theſe are all 
of them large-growing trees, ſo are very 
proper for this purpoſe. 

If there are ſome clumps of ever-green 
trees intermixed with the deciduous trees 
in this plantation, it will add to the 
beauty of it, eſpecially in the winter ſca- 
fon ; the beſt forts for this purpoſe are, 
the lord Weymouth's pine, the ſilver 
and ſpruce firs, which «ill grow faft, 
and become large trees: and as the two 
latter forts always grow pyramidically, 
ſo they will have a good eſſect to the 
ſight, when properly difpoſed with the 
deciduous trees: but as theſe generally 
feather out their branches near the 
ground, they ſhould be planted where 
they do not obſtruft the view of any diſ- 
tant objects. Miller's Gardener's Di. 

LAXATIVE MEDICINES, ſuch as 
regard either the belly or entire habit, 
and produce this eſſect by ſome ſoftcuing 
quality that takes away the tenſity of tho 
fibres, and facilitates the paſſage of the 
contents in the internal tube. 

LAY-BROTHERS, among the Ro- 
maniſts, thoſe pious but illiterate perſons 
who devote themiclyes in ſome convent 
to the ſer vice of the religious. 


LAY LAND, or LEY LAND, in 


huſbandry, fallow-ground, or ſuch as 
lies untilled. 


LAY-MAN, one who follows a ** | 


root, and be fit to remove in autumn; 
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lar employment, or has not entered into 
holy orders. 9 
LAYERS, in gardening, are tender 
ſhoots or twigs of trees, laid or buried in 
the ground, till having ſtruck root, they 


are ſeparated {rom the parent-tree, and 


become diſtinct plants. The manner of 
performing this operation is as follows. 

1. Take ſome of the boughs, and lay 
them into the ground about half a foor 
deep in fine freſh mould, leaving them 
with the end of the layer about a foot or 
a foot and a half out of the ground, and 
keep them moiſt during the ſummer- ſca- 
ſon, and they will probably have taken 


a. 


if they have not by that time taken root, 
and they muſt lie longer. » 

2. Tie a piece of wire hard round the 
bark of the bough, at the place you in- 
tend to lay in the ground; and twiſt the 
ends of the wire, to that they may not 
untie; and prick the place above the 
wire, through the bark with an awl in 
ſeveral places; and then lay it in the 
ground, as before directed. 

3. Cut a lit upwards at a joint, as is 
praQtiſed in laying of carvations, which 
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by gardeners is called tonguing the layers. 


4. Twiſt the place which you delign to 
lay in the ground like a withy, and lay 
it into the ground, as directed in the ſirlt 
way of laying. 

5. Cut & place round about the bough 
that is deſigned to be laid, an inch or 
two, at the place that is moſt convenient 
to lay into the ground, and manage it as 
is directed in the firſt method of laying. 

The ſeaſon for laying hardy trees, that 
ſhed their leaves, is in October; but for 
ſuch as are tender, in March; for ever- 
greens, June or Auguſt are good ſca- 
ſons. ; 

LAZARETTO, or LAZAR HOUSE, 
a public hoſpital for the reception of the 
ſick poor; and in ſome countries it is a 
detached edifice for perſons coming from 
places ſuſpected of the plague, to pe- 
form quarantine in. 

LAZULA, or LAPIS LAZULI, a 
ſort of ſtone, from whence the cele- 
brated colour called ultramarine is made. 
This is one of the ores of copper, the 
baſis of which is a debaſed cryſtalline 
matter, coloured with the clegant and 
beautiful blue, which this matter gives in 
our experiment to all alkaline liquors. 
It is a very hard and compact ſtone, in- 
ſomuch as to come into the rank of thoſe 
that take a high poliſh, and are not li- 


ae 


able to be ſcratched by accidents ; and | 
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therefore is worked into a number of dif- 
ferent toys. It is found in detached 
lumps uſually of the ſize of a man's fiſt, 
often ſmaller, and ſometimes of four or 
five pounds weight : it is never covered 
with any coat or cruſt, but reſembles 
thoſe ſtones which have been waſhed off 
from whole ſtrata, and ſmoothed or 
rounded by accidents afterwards. It is 
of a reds ſmooth, and ploſly ſurface ; 
and its general colour is the x Agha co- 
lour already mentioned; but this is va- 
riegated in a very beautiful manner with 
ſpots or clouds of white, and with veins 
of a fine ſhining gold colour. It has theſe 
variegations, in different degrees, in ſe- 
veral maſles, and in — moſt to be 
valued, as it has leaſt of them; for 
though very beautiful to the eye, they 
are foreign to all the uſes they are put to, 
except when it is cut as a gem. The 
white clouds or veins, for this matter is 
ſometimes. though mare rarcly, diſpoſed 
of in the laſt form, are uſually of a dead 
and opake hue ; but ſometimes they are 
bright and pellucid as cryſtal ; this laſt 
ſtate of them adds greatly to the beauty 
of the Rone : the yellow ones are always 
bright and gloſſy; they have been ſup- 
poſcd by many to be veins of gold, and 
the ſtone has been thence called a gold 
ore; but they are in reality only marca- 
lite, Sometimes that gold- like matter is 
not diſpoſed in veins, but in ſpots and 
ſtars, and in this caſe the ſtone is the fa 

phire of the ancicnis ; for they knew 1 
gem we call the ſapphire by a very dif- 
fcrent name, calling it the ſky-blue beryi; 
and deſcribing what they meant by the 
word ſapphire to be a ſtone, opake, of 
a file blue, and variegated with ſpots of 
a gold colour in form of ftars. All the 
variations of this ſtone are ſuhjeR, beſides, 
to other accidental foulneſlcs, and are 
ſometimes debated to the ſtate of a mere 
common blue copper-colour. The lapis 
lazuli is found in many parts of the 
world, but that of A ſia and Africa, in 


| both which countries it is frequent, is 


vaſtly ſuperior, both in beauty «nd real 
value, to the Bohemian and German kind, 
which is brought too often to us in its 
place. | : 

LEAD, Saturn, in natural hiſtory, a 
pale or livid white metal, ſoon loſing its 
brightneſs in the air, and contracting a 
blackiſh or greyich aſh-colour ; very ſoft 
and flexible; unelaſtic, and unſonorous ; 
the hcavieſt of all metallic bodies but 
gold, quickſilver, and platina : it is up- 
wards of eleven times heavier than an 
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equal bulk of water. It melts in a very 
ſmall degree of fire, long before it prows 
red-hot : in a ſtrong red heat it emits vi- 
ſible fumes. It loſes of its mallcability 
in proportion as it is heated: by nimble 
agitation, when it is juſt realy to melt, 
or when returning from a fluid to a con- 
ſiſtent (fate, it may be divided into ſmall 
grains, or powder. Granulated lead is 
commonly prepared, by pouring the 
melted metal into a wooden box rubhed 
on the inſide with chalk, and ſtronęly 
ſhaking it till it ſets or becomes ſolid; 
when arge quantities are prepared, a 
wooden trough is made uſe of. It is form- 
ed into round granules or ſhot, by pour- 
ing th: melted lead into cold water, 
through a perforated plate; a little or- 
piment being added to the metal in fuſion 
this improves its hardneſs, and makes it 
run more regularly into globul-s without 
drawing a tail. all the calces and ſcoriæ of 
lead vitriſy more caſiiy than thoſe of any 
other metal: expoſed to a moderately 
ſtrong ſire, they quickly run into a trant- 
parent yellow glaſs This glaſs, in fu- 
ſion, powerfully diſſolves and vitrifies 
the more refractory metallic calces and 
earths; and unleſs ſaturated with theſe 
kinds of additions, corrodes and ſinks 
throngh the common crucible. If geld 
or lilver be mixed with lead, and ex- 
poſed to the fire, the lead ſcoriſies, as it 
would by itfelf, and ariſes to the ſurſace, 
ſo as to be raked off in the form of glaſs 
or litharge ; at the ſame time carrying 
with it any imperfect metal that the gold 
and ſilver had been mixed with, but K av- 
ing thoſe parſect metals themſelves un- 
hurt. Hence gold and ſilver are purified 
by means of Icad from admixtures of the 
baſer metals; and hence lead is called by 
the chemiſts, bIneum ſalis & lurce, la- 
warrum regis & regina, ſapa metall»rum, 
&c. The litharge met with in the ſhops 
is produced in thoſe works where gold 
and filver are thus purificd ; and con- 
tains the heterogeneous metals which the 
gold or ſilver had been mixcd with. Lead 
expoſed for ſome time to the ſteam of 
vinegar or other vegetable acids, is gra- 
dually corroded into a white calx, which is 
the ceruſs or white lead of the ſhops, 
Sce Ceruſs, Lead is employed for various 
mechanic uſes; as in thin ſheets for 
covering buildings, for pipes, pumps, 
ciſterns, ſtatues, ſhot, bullets, windows, 
for ſecuring iron bars in hard ſtones, for 
ſundry kinds of large veſſels for evapora- 
tion, and many other mechanic pnr- 
poles. It has been obſerved that plants 
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do not thrive ſo well in leaden, a; in 


earthen and wooden veſſels. Its princi- 


pal uſes in the chemical arts are, for pro- 


moting the vitrification of carthy and 
ſtony matters, in the making of glaſs, 
or in the ſmelting of ores, or in the 
glazing of earthen veſſels; for the re- 
fining of gold and ſilver ; for the eliqug- 


tion of ſilver from copper; for forming 


with oil the baſis of varniſhes and paints, 
The eſſects of lead on the human body 


dangerous: thoſe who are expoſed to 
its vapours in the fire, and even thoſe 


who grind its calces, minium, ceruſs, and 
litharge, for the painters, are ſubject to 
violent gripes and conſtipations of the 
bowels, contraftions of the limbs, and 
other diforders. Much more hurtful is 
the internal uſe of lead corroded or dif- 


ſolved by acids, as ceruſs, ſaccharum ſa- þ 


turni, the ſolution in vinegar called ace- 


tum lithargyrii, or the tincture drawn 3 


from the ſaccharum, with ſpirit of wine, 
commonly called tinctura antiphthiſica. 


The faturnine preparations are applied 
extcrnally with fafety, as coolers, re- 


pellents, and deliccatives : its calces, 
diſſolred in oils, 
moſt of the officinal plaſters. Culinary 
veſlels, lined with a mixture of tin and 


lead, which is the uſual tinning, are apt 


form the baſis of | 


to communicate to acid foods pernicious } 


qualities, and require to be uſed with 
great precaution. Lead is ſometimes 
found in the earth native, or in its me- 


tallic form, though very rarely pure. Its 4 


common ores are nearly of the colour of 


lead it ſelf, and appear compoſrd of cubes | 


or parallelopipeds, ſometimes large and 


regular, ſometimes irregular and ſmall. 
There are lead ores alſo of a white, 
grey!ſh, or preeniſh colour, and priſ- 
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matic figure; but theſe are rarely met 


with. The orcs of {iIver,” copper, and 
other metals, except tin and iron, have 
often a lead ore intermixcd. 
is extracted by fuſion in contat with the 
fuel; the ſurnace being ſufficiently heated 
with wood or charcoal, the powdered ore 
is thrown in by degrees, and freſh fucl 
and ore occaſionally ſupplicd : the lead, 
revived by the inflammable matter of the 


coals, runs down into a baſon at the bot- 


tom of the furnace; from whence it is 
laded out, and caſt into iron mould, into 
large maſles, called pigs of lead, All 
the common lead pres contain ſome ſilver 
and copper. | | 

LEAF, a part of a plant, commonly 
very thin, and flat -pyowing in the ſpring, 
and falling off in autumn. Though there 
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4 bncet together at the tail, as in the hemp, 


ſiſting of three fingers, as the tretoil, 


is called a lobe, placed along the middle 
as in the goats rue, &c. and cqually pen- 


bigneſs, it is called an uniform pcnnated 
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re ſome plants without leaves, as truſfles 
nd muſhrooms. 

The diſtinction of leaves, made by 
hoſe who have written on botany, are 
Fhe tollowing. 

A ſimple feat is that which is not di- 
ided to the middle. 
A compound leaf is divided into ſe- 
eral parts, each reſembling a ſimple leaf, 
s in liquorite, &c. 

A digitated leaf is a compound leaf di- 
ided into ſeveral parts, all of which 


lack hellebore, &c. 
A trifoliated leaf is a digitated leaf, con- 


«Kc, 

A quinquefoliated leaf is a digitated 
leaf, conſiſting of five fingers, as in the 
quinque folium. 

A pennated leaf is a compound leaf 
divided into ſeveral parts, cach of which 


rib, cither alternat-ly, or by pairs. When 
the middle rib is terminated by an odd 
lobe, it is ſaid to be uncqually pennated, 


nated, when it is not terminated by an 
odd lobe, as in the caſſia; when the 
E lobes are all nearly of the ſame form and 


leaf, as in the liquoricez when they are 
not ſo, it is faid to be difform, as in the 
agrimonia. 

A winged leaf, is, as it were, divided 
into ſeveral pennatcd leaves, as in the 
orobus, &c. 

A ramole leaf is that which is till 
farther divided than the winged leaf, as 
in the oſmund royal, female fern, &c. 

An entire leaf or lobe is that which has 
no diviſion on its edges, as in the apple- 
tree, &c. 

A ſinuated leaf is that which is eut 
about the edges into ſeveral long ſeg- 
ments, as in common mallows. 

A ſerrated leaf is that which is cut 
about the edges into ſeveral acute ſeg» 
ments, reſembling the teeth of a ſaw, as 
in the nettle, &c. 

A crenated leaf is that which is cut 
about the edges into ſeveral obtuſe ſeg- 
ments, as in the betony, &e, | 

A laciniated or jagged leaf is that 
which is cut about the edges into ſeveral 
pretty deep portions, in an irregular 
manner, as in the horned poppy, &c. 
Miller's Gardener's Dictionary. 5 i 

The leaves of plants are of the utmoſt 
conſequence to the life of the whole. Air 
eridently paſſes in at the leaves, and goes 


tacough the whole plant, and out again 
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at the roots. If the leaves have no air, 
the whole plant will die, as is caſil 
proved by the air-pump; but in theſe 
experiments, if the lcaves be left on the 
ouihde of the receiver, and parted by a 
hole cemented with wax, and have air, 
the plant will thrive, and grow, though 
its roots and ſtalk are kept in vacuo in 
water. Ihe leaves of plants perform the 
neceſſary work of altering the water re- 
ceived in at the roots, into the nature of 
the juices of the plant; and hence it is, 
that the life of the plants depends fo im- 
mediately upon their leaves. The huſ- 
bandman often ſuffers for want of this 
knowledge. A crop of faintioin is a very 
valuable thing, and its root being poren- 
nial, will yield him increaſe many years; 
but it is often deſtroy:d at firſt by u- 
ing it to be indiſcreetly fed upon by the 
ſhcep, which eating up all the la the 
root remains without the Picans 2 tups 
ply of air, and the whole pcrithes. 
Leaves being thus neceffary to plants, 
nature has, in all percnnia! plants, pro- 
vided a reverfionary ſtock of them. The 
caves of theſe plants arc always formed 
in autumn, though they are not un ſolded 
till the following ſpring. They then 
open and increaie gradually, in propor- 
tion to the motion of the 1ap, and the 
quantity of pabulum it then receives to 
be circulated. Theſe caves may alſo, 
though not wholly appearing out of the 
hud, be ſufficient for the extremely ſmall 
motion of life, which the ſap of peren- 
nial plants, that drop their BE has 
in winter. Tu!Ps Herſe-locing Huſbands y 
The leaves of many kinds of herbs and 
trees give a yellow dye to wool or wook- 
len cloth that has been previouſly boiled 
«ith a ſolution of alum and tartar : weld 
in particular affords a fine yellow, and is 
commonly made uſe of for this purpoſa 
by the dyers, and cultivated in large 
quantity in ſome parts of England. 
i'here is no colour for which we have 
tuch plenty of materials as for yellow. 
Mr Hcellot obſerves, in his A de | cindre, 
that all leaves, barks, and roots, which 
on bcing chewed diſcover a fligt: aftrin- 
gency, as the leaves of thc almond, 
peach, and pear-trecs, bark, eſpe- 
cially that taken off after the Het riting 
of the ſap in ſpring, roots of wild 
patience, &c. yield ale yellows, 
more or leſs heuautiful, according to the 
length of time that the b ng is conti- 
nucd, and the proportions of alum and 
tartar in the preparatory 1qu-! 
LEAGUE, a meaſure of length, con- 
taining more or leſs geometrical paces, 
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according to the different uſages and cuſ- 


toms of countries. A league at ſea, where 
it is chicfly uſed by us, being a land mea- 
ſure moſtly peculiar to the French and 
Germans, contains three thouſand geo- 
metrical paces, or three Engliſh miles. 
The French league ſometimes contains 
the ſame meaſure, and in ſome parts of 
France it conſiſts of three thouſand hve 
Hundred paces : the mean or common 
league conſiſts of two thouſand four hun- 
dred paces, and the little league of two 
thouſand. The Spaniſh leagues are larger 
than the French, ſeventeen Spaniſh leagucs 
making a degree, or twenty French 
leagues, or ſixty-nine and an half Eng- 
liſh ſtatute miles. Ihe Dutch and Ger- 
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LEATHER, the ſkin of ſeveral kinds 
of beaſts dreſſed and prepared for the uſe 
of the various manufacturers, whoſe buſi- 
neſs is to make them up. The butcher 
and others, who flay off their hides or 
ſkin, diſpoſe'of them raw or ſalted to the 
tanner and tawer, and they to the ſha- 
moy, morocco, and other kind of leather- 
dreſſers, who prepare them according to 
their reſpective atts, in order to diſpoſe 
of them among the curriers, glovers, 
harneſs-makers, coach-makers, ſadlers, 
breeches - makers, gilt - leather - makers, 
chair-makers, ſhec- makers, book-bind- 
ers, and all in any way concerned in the 
article of leather. The three principal 
aſlortments of leather are tanned or taw- 


man leagues contain each four geographi- | ed, and oil and alum-leather; and it may 


cal miles. The Perſian leagues are pretty 
ncar of the ſame extent with the Spa- 
niſh; that is, they are cqual to ſour ita- 
lian miles; which is pretty near to what 
Herodotus calls the length of the Perſian 
paraſang, which contained thirty ſtadia. 
eight whereof, according to Strabo, make 
a mile, 

League alſo denotcs an alliance or con- 
federacy between princes and ſtates for 
their mutual aid, cither in attacking ſome 
common enemy, or in detending them- 
ſelves. 

LEAK, among failors, a cranny or 
hole through which water enters into a 
{tip either through her deck or ſides. 

LEAKAGE, the ſtate of a veſicl that 
leaks, or lets water, or other liquor, 
0uz in or out. 

Leakage, in commerce, an allowance 
of 12 per cent. in the cuſtoms, allowed 
to importers of wines for the waſte and 
damage it is ſuppoſed to have received in 
the paſſage : an a'lowance of two barrels 
in twenty-two is alſo made to the brewers 
of ale and beer, by the exciſc-office, 

LEAFP-YEAR, the ſame with biſlex- 
tile. See Bifſextile, 

LEASE, in law, a demiſe or letting 
of lands, tenements, or hereditaments un- 
to ancther for life, term of years, or at 
will, for a rent reſerved. 

LEASE and RELEASE, as uſed in 
our law, ſignifies a certain inſtrument, in 
writing, for the conveyance of a right 
or intereſt in lands and tenements in fee 
to another. 

LEASH, among ſportſmen, denotes 

three creatures of any kind; but chiefly 
© groyhonnds, foxes, bucks, and hares. 

he term leaſh alſo ſignifies a line to hold 
in a hunting dog; and a ſmall long thong 


he affirmed, with great truth, that the 
ſkins of our own production, and thoſe 
imported from our colonies, when dreſſed 
in this kingdom, make the beſt leather 
in the wor!d, and that therefore this is an 
article of great importance to the trade of 
the nation. 

LEAVEN, a piece of four dough, 
uſed to ferment and render light a much 
larger quantity of dough or paſte. 

LECTICA, in Roman antiquity, a 
vehicle in which people were carried in a 
reclining poſture. 

LECTURERS, in England, are an 
order of preachers in pariſh churches, diſ- 
tinct from the rector or vicar. They are 
choſen by the veſtry, or chief inhabitants 
of the pariſh, and are uſually the aſter- 
noon preachers. 

LEDGER, the principal book where- 
in merchants eater their accounts. Sce 
Books Keeping. 

LEE, in the ſea-language, that part 
'of the hemiſphere to which the wind 
blows, in oppoſition to the weather or 
windward ſide. This expreſſion however 
is only uſed in a ſhip, when the wind 
eroſſes the line of her courſe at a greater 
or leſs angle; and hence 


ward, or farther from that part of the 
horizon from which the wind blows ; 


as, * 

Under the LER of the ſpore, i. e. at a 
ſhort diſtance from that ſhore which lies 
to the windward, or from the land where 
the wind blows from. This phraſe is 
commonly uſed to expreſs the ſituation 
of a ſhip or boat which may be anchored, 
or ſailing under the weather ſhore, where 
there is always ſmoother water and Jeſs 


of leather, by which a falconer holds his 
hawk. 


tance from it. 


The 


Under the LEE, implies farther to lee- 


danger of heavy feas than at a great diſ- 


LEE 


Ne Land appears under aur LEE, i. e. 
at ſome diſtance from a ſhip on that ſide 
to which the wind bloweth, as it thwarts 
her way : and hence 

To LEE-WARD, towards that part 
of the hemiſphere which lies under the 
lee, or to which the wind bloweth. 

LEE-WAY is the angle that the 
rhumb-line, upon which the ſhip. cudea- 
vours to fail, makes with the rhumb 
upon which ſhe really ſails. This is oc- 
caſioned by the force of the wind, or 
ſurge of the ſea, when ſhe lies to the 
windward, or is. cloſe hauled ; which 
cauſes her to fall off and glide ſide-ways 
from the point of the compaſs ſhe capes 
at. Thus, let NES W (plate XXVII. 
fig. 2.) repreſent the compaſs, and ſup- 
poſe a ſhip at C capcs at, or endeavours 
to ſail upon the rhumb C a, but by the 
force of the wind and ſurge of the fea 
ſhe is obliged to fall off, and make her 
way good upor'the rhumb C; then the 
angle a C is the lee-way : and if that 
angle be equal to one point, the ſhip is 
ſaid to make one point lee-way; or it 
equal to two points, the ſhip is ſaid to 
make two points lee-way, &c. 

The quantity of this angle is very un- 
certain; becauſe ſome ſhips, with the 
ſame quantity of ſail, and with the ſame 
pale, will make moe lee- way than 
others; it depending much upon the 
mould and trim of the ſhip, and the 
quantity of water that ſhe draws. How- 
ever, the common allowances made for 
lee-way, are theſe: 1. If the ſhip be 
cloſe hauled, has all her fails ſet, the 
water ſmooth, and a moderate gals of 
wind, ſhe is ſuppoicd to make little or no 
lee-way. 2. If it blow fo freſh, as to 
cauſe the ſma!! fails to be handed, it is 
uſual to allow one point. 3. If it blow 
ſo hard that the tops muſt be cloſe reeft, 
the ſhip then: makes about two points lee- 
way. 4. If one toptail muſt be handed, 
it 1s common to alloy two and three 
quarters or three points — 5. 
When both topſails muſt be handed, they 
allow about four points lee-way. 6. 
When it blows ſo hard as to occaſion the 
forc-courſe to be handed, the allowance 
is between five and half and fix points. 
7. When both main and fore - couries 
muſt be handed, then fix, or ſix and 
a half points mult be allowed for her lee- 
way, 8. When the mizzen is handed, 
and the ſhip is trying a hull, ſhe then 
makes her way good about one point be- 
tore the beam, that is, about ſeven points 
ke-way. | 


LEE 

| * LEE (NATHANTET) an Engliſh 
dramatic poet, was the ſon of a clergy- 
man, and educated under Dr. Buſby, at 
Weſtminſter-ſchool, from whence he was 
ſent in 1668 to Trinity-college, Cams» 
bridge; but not ſucceeding to a fellou- 
ſhip, be left the univerſity and went to 
court, where alſo meeting with diſap- 
pointment, he had recourſe to his pen, 
and wrote ſeveral plays with ſucceſs. He 
then tried his talents at acting, but with- 
out applauſe, He was not — negligent 
of ceconomy, but ſo rakiſhly extravagant, 
as to be frequently plunged into the low=- 
cit depth of miſery. At length becoming 
diſordered in his ſenſes, he was confined 
in the hoſpital of Bethlem, where he con- 
tinued four years; after which he wrote 
his Princeſs of Cleves, and The Maſſacre 
of Paris, but was never perfectly recover- 
ed, and was reduced fo low, that his 
chief dependence was a weekly ſtipend of 
ten ſhillings from the Theatre Royal. 
He died in 1690, in a drunken frolick 
by night in the ſtreet. He wrote eleven 
plays, in ſome of which he was aſſiſted 
by Mr. Dryden, and all of them were 
acted with applauſe. 

LEECH, Hirudo, in zoology. See 
Hirudo, 

* LEEDS, a large town in Yorkſhire, 
with two markets on Tueſdays and Sa- 
turdays, and two fairs on July 10, for 
horſes and hard-ware; and on Novem- 
ber 8, for horned cattle, horſes, and hard- 
ware. It was male a corporation by 
charter, by king Charles I. under the go- 
vernment of one chief alderman, nine 
burgeſſes, and twenty aſſiſtants; and was 
again incorporated in the reign of Charles 
II. with the title of a mayor, twelve al- 
dermen, and twenty-four aſſiſtants. It 
drives a great trade in the woollen manu- 
facture, and the markets are large for 
cloth, and all focts of proviſions. It bas 
three churches, and was once the ſcat of 
the kings of Northumberland. It ſtands 
on the river Air, over which there is à 
ſtone bridge. John Harriſon, Eſq; was 
a great benefactor to this town, in 1626, 
for he built a fine church, dedicated to 
St. John the Evangeliſt, endowed it with 
eighty pounds a year, and ten pounds a 
year to keep it in repair; alſo a houſe for 
the miniſter. He built an hoſpital for 


old perſons who had been induſtrious, 
and of good convettiation, which he en- 
dowed with eighty pounds a year, to 
which he added a chapel with ten pounds 
a year, for the matter to rcad prayers in. 


| He alfo built a free-ſ:oo!, and added a 
Lorary 


LEG 

IEbrary thereto. He ereted a lately 
crols for the conveniency of the market, 
and left the reſidue of his eſtate, being 
thirty pounds a year, in truſt for ſuch of 
his relations who ſhould fall to decay. 
Leeds ſends two members to parliament, 
and is twenty-five miles weſt-ſouth- welt 
of York, and one hundred and ninety-ſix 
north of London. 

LEEK, a parden plant, called by bo- 
taniſls porrum. See the article Porrum. 

Leeks are commonly fown along with 
onions; the onions growing up firſt are 
pulled up, ſo that the lecks have room to 
grow to their full ſize. 

LEES, the more groſs and ponderous 
parts of liquors, which, being ſeparated 
by fermentation, fall to the bottom. 


LEET, Lees, a ſmall court held with- | 


in a manor, and called the king's court, 
becauſe its authority to puniſh offences 
originally belonged to the crown, from 
whence it derived to inferior perſons. Sce 
Court-Leet. 

LEG, Crus, in anatomy, includes the 
whole of the lower extremities, from the 
os innominatum to the toes, being com- 
monly divided into the thigh, leg, and 
foot. See 7% and 7 x7. 

The leg conſiſts of three bones, the 
tibia, fibula, and rotula. The tibia is a 
long. thick, triangular bone, ſituated at 
the anterior internal part of the leg, and 
continued nearly in a ſtraight line from 
the thigh bone, to ſupport the whole ſu- 
perior fabric. "The fibula is the final! 
long bone, on the outfide of the leg, op- 
polite to the extcraal angle of the tibia, 
being irregularly triangular. This bone 
ſerves chiefly for the origin and infertion 
of muſcles, and for the more frm articu- 
lation of the foot. The rotula is the 
ſmall flat bone ſituated at the anterior 
part of the joint of the Knee, 

CEGACY, any thing that is particu- 
larly given or bequeathed by a laſt will, 
and teſtament, 

LEGAT E, acardinal or biſhop, whom 
the pope ſends as his ambaſſador to ſoye- | 
reign princes. I here are three. kinds of 
legates, viz. legatcs a latcre, lepates de 
latcre, and legatcs by office, or legati 
nati: of theſe the mo{t conliderable are 
the legates a latere, the next are the le- 
gates de latere. Sce the article A La- 
tire. 

Legates by affice are thoſe who have 


not any particular legation gi en them, 
ut who ky virtue of their d'puity and 
rank in the church become leg tes; ſuch | 


LEG 
but the authority of theſe legates is muck 
inferior to that of the legatcs a latere. 

LEGATUS, in Roman antiquity, a 
military officer who commanded as depu- 
ty of the chief general. 

LEGEND, a ridiculous ſtory told by 
the Romanilts conecrning their ſaints, 
and other perſons, in order to ſupport 
the credit of their religion. 

LEGER-LINE, in muſic, one added 
to the ſtaff of five lines, when the aſcend- 
ing or deſcending notes run very high or 
low : there are tomerimes many of theſe 
lines both above and below the ſtaff, to 
the number of four or five. 

LEGGIARDO, or LEGGIARDA-s 
MENTE, in muſic, ſigniſies to play or 
ling in a lively, briſk, and gay manner. 

* LEGHORN, a ſca-port town of 
Italy, in the duchy of Tuſcany. It is well 
built, and the ſtreets arc ſtrait; and 
though it was formerly only a wretched 
village, on account of the ſtanding waters 
which ſurrounded it, it is now become a 
conſiderable trading place, and is much 
frequented by forcign merchants, who 
come there on account of trade, and per- 
haps they may chooſe this place to reſide 
in, becauſe no one-hcre can be arreſted 
for debt. It was fortified by Ferdinand 
Medicis, who rendered the harbour as ſafe 
from the inſults of enemies, as it is againſt 
the violence of the winds; for no ſhips 
can enter into it, except one at a time, 
and the entrance is defended by a ſtrong 
citadel. The ſame prince cauſed a canal 
to Le cut from this city to Piſa, which 
not only dr-w off the ſtanding water, but 
is of great advantage to merchants, to 
convey their merchandize on. This har- 
bour always ſwarms with (hips, and there 
are here people of all nations, alſo a great 
number of gally-ſlaves, who are generally 
Turks. "the city is defended by three 


| conliderable forts, and has two harbours, 


the one for gallies, and the other for 
merchantmen. Ihere is a fine ſtatue of 
duke Ferdinand, who holds four ſlaves in 
chains, that lie at his fect. Ihe great 
duke's palace is very fine and commodtous, 
and the governor of the city reſides in it. 
The inhabitants are in ſuch want of good 
water, that they are obliged to fend tor it 
to Pita. Ihe foreign merchants pay 
no duty, it being a free port, bat the in- 
land duties are very high, it being the 
town from whencsthe prcat duke has his 
principal revenue, even the very 1ce-mer- 
chant pays a thouſand pon ds a year, 
and the tobacco-merchants ten thoutand. 
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there are three little moſques, where the 
"Turks worſhip in their own way. Ube 
trade here conſiſts chiefly in ſilks, coffee, 
cotton, aniſeed, alum, fine wax, eſſences, 
ſtraw hats, wine, and oil, The Jews here 
are very numerous. The Greeks and the 
Armenians have churches here, in which 
divine ſcrvice is performed after their own 
manner, not to mention the fine ſyna- 

gue and ſchools of the —_ lt is 
ſeated on the Mediterranean ſca, ten miles 
ſouth of Piſa, and one hundred and forty- 
ſix north-weſt of Rome. Long. 10. 25. 
E. Lat. 43. 33. N. 1 

LEGION, in Roman antiquity, a body 
of foot which conlifted of ten cohorts, 
and containing at different times from 
ze oo t5 6000. 

- LEGISLATOR, or Law-giver, he who 
frames laws for any ſtate or kingdom. 

LEGITIMATION, an act whereby 
ill-gitimate children are rendered legiti- 
mate. 

LEGUME, Legumen, among botaniſts, 
denotes a pericarpium of an oblong com- 
preſſed figure, formed of two valves, 
joined by a vilible fature both on-the up- 
per aud under parts, and having the ſecds 
aſſixed to the upper limbs of the two 
valves, in an alternate order. 

LEGUMINOUS, an appellation given 
to all plants whoſe fruit is a legume. 

- * LEICESTERSHIRE, a county of 
England which lies almoſt in the centre, 
and is divided into two nearly equal 
parts by the river Soar, It is about nine- 
ty-ſix miles in circumference, and is 
bounded on the eait by Rutland and Lin- 
colnſhire, on the north by Nottingham 
and Derbyſhire, on the welt by War- 
wickſhire, from which it is parted by the 
Roman military way called Watling» 
ſtreet, and on the ſouth by Northamp- 
tonſhire. It contains ſix hundreds, twelve 
market-towns, and one hundred and 
nincty-two pariſhes. "This county ſends 
but four members to parliament, two for 
the county, and two for- Leiceſter, lts 
principal rivers are the Welland, the Soar, 
and the Avon. The air of this county 


is ſweet and healthy, and the ſoil gene- 


rally good, and yields plenty of corn, 
beans, and graſs; but the north-taſt part, 
which abounds with coal, is for the molt 
part barren and rocky. They have no 
manufactures in this county, except ſtock- 
ing-weaving, ſo that the ſhepherd and the 
huſbandman are the chief employments. 
However a preat deal of wool is ſent from 
henee to many parts of England. 
Vor. II. 


LET 
* LEICESTER, the county town of 


Leicetterihire, is ſeated on the river Soar. 
It is an ancient borough, having had its 
firſt charter from king John, and is go- 
verned by a mayor, a recorder, twenty- 
four aldermen, forty-eight common-coun= 
cilmen, a ſteward, a bailiff, a town-clerk, 
and a ſolicitor. The freemen of this 
town are exempted from toll, in all fairs 
and markets in England. It was the- 
Roman Ratæcoritanorum; ſince that tima 
it was fo large a city, as to contain thir- 
ty-two pariſh churches, and in the year 
680 it was the ſce of a biſhop ; it had alſo 
walls, and a ſtrong caſtle; both which 
were demoliſhed by Henry II. in 1173, 
on account of a rebellion of the earl af 
Leiceſter, who fortified this place in deſi- 
ance of the king. Near the caſtle, Henry 
carl of Lancaſter, in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. founded a fine collegiate church, 
which was ruined at the time of the ſup- 
preſſion of the religious houſes ; he alſo 
erected an hoſpital, which ſtill ſubſiſts, 
by means of certain ſtipends paid out of 
the duchy of Lancaſter. Here is alſo a 
well endowed hoſpital, founded by Sir 
William Wigſtone, a merchant of this 
town. There is but one principal ſtreet, 
which runs from north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt ; 
the other parts of the town conſiſting 
_— of croſs ſtrects; there are five 
churches, and three markets, on Wed- 
neidays, Fridays, and Saturdays; and the 
fairs are on May 12, and July 5, for 
horſes, cows, and ſheep 5; on October 10, 
for horſes, cows, ſheep, and cheeſe; and 
on December 8, for horſes and cows." 
The only manufacture here is weaving of 
ſtockings, which have been lately greatly 
improved, and is become very large. 
Leiceſter is (till the largeſt and moſt po- 
pulous town in the county. Here have 
been found many Roman antiquities and 
coins. It is thirty-two miles noth-weſt- 
by-north of Northampton, twenty-four 
ſouth-eaſt-by-ſouth of Derby, and nine- 
ty-nine north-weſt-by-north of London. 
Long. 1. J. W. Lat. $2. 37. N. 

* LEIPSICK, a city in the circle of 
Upper Saxony, in Germany. It is one 


of the moſt populous and handſome cities 


in Germany, it being ſituated in a plea- 
fant fruitful plain, at the confluence of 


| three ſmall rivers, namely, the Elſter, 


the Pleiſſa, and the Barda. The houſes 
are built with ſtone or brick, ſix or ſeven 
ſtories high, and each floor is a tenement, 
from the cellar to the garret. The cel- 
lars are generally let to Italians, who 

| G cal 
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deal in wines, fruit, and merchandize 
from Italy. The ſtreets are large, neat, 
and clean; likewiſe the ſuburbs are very 
pleaſant. There are a great number of 
plcaſure-gardens round the town, where 
the chicf merchants have houſes to enter- 
tain and regale their fiiends, in a very 
ſplendid manner; theſe gardens are open 
to all ſtrangers, who have liberty to ſpend 
their evenings there, giving a ſmall gra- 
tification to the gardener. They have an 
old caſtle, which is of no great _— 
any more than the town itſelf, which in 
the laſt war ſurrendered to the king of 
Pruſſia, without making any defcace. 
The churches are but poor, except that 
of St. Nicholas, which is thought to be 
the fineſt Lutheran church in Germany. 
The great market-place is adorned with 
merchants houſes, which look like pala- 
ces; the reſt of the buildings worth no- 
tice are the exchange, the ſtadt-houſe, 
and the town-library. There is a famous 
univerſity in this city, very much fre- 
quented by foreigners : the univerſity li- 
brary, the college of St. Paul, and the ana- 
tomical theatre are well worth obſervation. 
The German language is ſpoken here in 
great perfection, and they have erected an 
my to aſcertain the purity of the lan- 
Fuage. _ hare three great fairs here 
every year, the firſt of which begins on 
New-year's day; the Eaſter fair begins 
the third Monday after Eaſter; and Mi- 
ehaclmas fair begins on the firſt Sunday 
after St. Michael's day; theſe fairs all 
continue for fifteen days, but the greateſt 
fales are the week before the fair, and 
the ſecond week is employed in payments. 
By means of theſc fairs, Leipſick is a re- 
poſitory of merchandize of every kind. 
The manufattures here are ſtuffs, gold 
and ſilver lace, and ſeveral other articles 
too tedious to mention. They have like- 
wiſe wool enough to export into diſtant 
rts, even as far as Swiſſerland. The 
inhabitants of Leipſick are generally rich, 
and live in a ſplendid manner. The wo- 
men dreſs valtly gay, with a profuſion of 
gold and ſilver = There are a great 
number of chariots in the town, which | 
belong to phyſicians, univerſity proſei- 
ſors, and merchants, for the nobility are 
not allowed to bass houſes here. It is 
thirty-eight miles ſouth of Wittemberg, 
and two hundred und fiſty north-weſt 
from Vienna. Long. 12. 65. E. Lat. 
51. 19. N. 
* LELY (Sir PzTER) a very emi- 
ment painter of the Engliſh ſchool, was 


LEM 
where his father, a captain of foot, was 


in garriſon. His name was Vander Vaas 3 Z 
but being born at the Hague, at a perfu- © 
mer's who kept the ſign of the Lily, he 
received the appellation of captain Du 
Lys, or Lely, which became the proper 


name of his ſon, He received his firſt 
inſtructions in painting from one De 
Grebber. The great encouragement given 
by king Charles I, to painting, drew him 
to England in 1641, where he at firſt 
painted landſcapes with ſmall figures, and 
allo hiſtorical compoſitions ; but finding 
face - painting more encouraged, he ap- 
plied to it, and ſoon excelled alt his co- 
temporarics ; which procuring him great 
buſineſs, prevented his going to Italy, as 
he had intended, on which he procured 
the beſt drawings, prints, and paintings 
of the moſt celebrated ftalians, and hav- 
ing at length the beſt collection of any 
one of his time, acquired an admirable 
ſtyle by his daily ſtudying the works of 
thoſe great maſters. Thus in the correct- 
neſs of his draughts, and in beauty of 
— the graceful airs of his heads, 
the pleaſing variety of his poſtures, and 
in the gentle and looſe management of 
his draperies, he excelled moſt of his pre- 
deceſſors, and will be a pattern to all ſue- 
ceeding artiſts. But the critics remark, 
that moſt of his faces have a languiſhin 
air, Jong eyes, and a drowſy — 
peculiar to himſelf, He was a good hiſ- 
tory-painter, and his crayon draughts are, 
alſo admirable. He was much favoured 
by king Charles II. who made him his 
principal painter, and conferred on him 
the honour of knighthood: he was alfo 
eſteemed by perſons of the greateſt emi- 
nence in the kingdom. He died at Lon- 
don of an apoplexy, as he was drawing 
the ducheſs of Somerſet, in the year 
1680, and was buried in Covent-Garden 
church, where he has a marble monu- 
ment. 

LEMMA, in mathematics, a previous 
propoſition laid down, in order to clear 
the way for ſome following demonſtra- 
tion : and is prefixed either to the theo- 
rems or problems. 

LEMNA, duck- weed, in botany. 

LEMON, Limon, in botany, a genus 
of trees with large ſtiff leaves like the ci» 
tron, without any appendage at the bot- 
tom; the flower conſiſts of many leaves, 
which expand in form of a roſe : the 
fruit is almoſt of an oval figure, and di- 
vided into ſeveral cells, in which are 
lodged hard ſeeds ſurrounded by a thick 


bern at Soeſt, in Weſtphalia, in 767, lleſby ſubſlance, which, io general, is full 
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8? an acid juice. All forts are propaga- | 


ted by budding or inarching them either 
on ſtocks of- lemons or citrons preduced 
from ſeeds, but they will not readily unite 
on orange ſtocks; for which reaſon the 
citrens are preferable to either oranges or 
lemons for ſtocks, as they readily join 
with either fort; and being of larger 
growth, cauſe the buds of the other ſorts 
to. be much ſtronger than if they were on 
ſtocks of their own kind. The culture of 
the lemon is the ſame with that of the 
orange-tree, with this difference only, 


the former . hardier than the latter, 
5 


will conſequently bring their fruit to ma- 
turity with us much better than the orange 
will, and therefore require to have a 
greater ſhare of frech air in winter; for 
which reaſon they ſhould always be placed 
nearer to the doors or windows of the 
green-houſe : and in ſome curious gardens 
theſe trees huve been planted againſt walls, 
where, by covering them with glaſſes in 
winter, and protecting them from {vere 
froſt, they have produced plenty of large 
fruit: as thele trees generally produce 
ſtronger ſhoots, ſo they require more wa- 
ter to be given them than the orange; 
but as to the tender ſorts, they muſt be 
treated with a lit:le more care, otherwite 
their fruit wül fall off in winter, and 
come to nothing. See Ornnge. 

LEMONADE, a liquor prepared of 
water, ſugar, and lemon or citron-juice : 
it is very cooling and grateful. 

LEMURIA, a feſtival of the ancient 
Romans, folcranized on the ninth of 
May, to pacify the manes of the dead, 
who were the lemures or phantoms that 
came in the night to torment the living. 

LENITIVE MzeDpicixXEs, among 
phyſicians, thoſe of a mild, ſoftening, 
and relaxing nature, and dellitute of all 
acrimony. 


LENS, in dioptrics, a ſmall oblong | 


glab like a lentil; it is a medium termi- 
nated on one {ide by a ſpherical ſurface, 
on the other by a ſurface either plain or 
ſpherical. 'The axis of a lens is a line 
paſſing perpendicularly through both its 
ſurfaces : thus the line F G is an axis 
common to all the five. Lenſes are diſ- 
tinguiſhed into two general kinds, con- 
vex and concave: the firſt and ſecond 
lenſes are conſidered as convex ; the third 
and fourth as concave * the laſt, if its 
convexity is greater than its concavity, is 
l»oked upon as convex; if on the con- 
trary, it is conſidered as concave. A 
lens is always ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a 
medium Jenter than tne circumambient 
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one, unleſs where the — is expreſs 
ſed. When parallel rays fall upon the 
ſurface of a convex lens, they are refract- 
ed towards each other in _— through 
it, and thereby collected to a focus on 
the other ſide. If the lens is plain on 
one ſlide and convex on the other, the 
rays are refracted the ſame way, but in a 
leſs degree. When parallel rays fall upon 
a concave lens, they are refracted from 
each other in paſſing through it, and 
thereby made to diverge, proce ding as 
from an imaginary ſocus on the firſt ſide 
of the lens. If the rays diverge before 
they enter the lens, their — fo- 
cus is then ncarer the lens than that of 
the parallel rays. If they converge beſore 
they enter the lens, procteding towards 
ſome diſtant point in the axis, they are 
then rendered leſs converging ;' if they 
converge to a point at the ſame diſtance 
from the lens with the focus of parallel 
rays, they then 2 out parallel; if to a 
point at leſs diſtance, they remain con- 
verging, but in a leſs degree than before 
they entered the lens. When the rays 
enter the lens diverging the nearer their 
radiant point is to it, the nearer alſo is 
their imaginary focus after refraction, 
and vice verſa. If the lens is plain on 
one ſide and concave on the other, the 
rays ſuffer a like refraction in each caſe, 
but in a leſs degree. But the method of 
determining the exact focal diſtance of 
lenſes is to be had from the propoſitions 
laid down and demonſtrated in the article 
Refrattion. When a ray paſſes through a 
medium terminated by two plane and pa- 
rallel ſurfaces, it is refracted one way in 
going out of the ſecond, as much as it 
was the other in entering the firſt ; and, 
therefore, proceeds afterwards, not in the 
ſame direction, but in one which is paral- 
lel to that which it had before. 

LENT, a ſolemn time of faſting in 
the Chriſtian church, obſerved as a time 
of humiliation before Eaſter, the great feſ- 
tival of our Saviovr's reſurrection. Thoſe 
of the Romiſh church, and ſome of the 
proteſtant communion, maintain, that it 
wes always a faſt of forty days, and as 
ſuch, of apoſtolical inſtitution. Others 
think it was only of eccleſiaſtical inſtitu- 
tion, and that it was variouſly obſerved 
in different churches, and grew by degrees 
from a faſt of forty bours, to a faſt of 
forty days. This is the ſentiment of 
Morton, biſhop Taylor, Du Moulin, 
Daille, and others. 

LENTISCUS, the lentiſk or maſtich- 
tree, in botany, a genus of trees, very 
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nearly allied to the terebinthns, or 
, turpentine-tree, in its characters, but 
difſering in that the leaves are pennated ; 
but there is no ſingle leaf to terminate 
the end of cach compound one. See 
Maſfich. 

LEO, in aſtronomy, one of the twelre 
ſigns of the zodiac, the fifth in order, 
containing, according to Ptolemy, thirty- 
two ſtars; according to Tycho, thirty- 
ſeven; and, in the Britannic catalogue, 
there are no leſs than ninety-four, L he 
ſtar called the lion's heart, cor leonis, 
regulus, and baſilicus, is a fixed ſtar of 
the firſt magnitude. 

LEONTODON, dandelion, in bo- 
tany. It is ſaid to have much the ſame 
virtues with endive. Sce Endive, 

LEONURUS, lion's tail, in botany, 
a genus of plants, 

LEOPARD, a beaſt of prey, with the 
ſpots on the upper part of the body round, 
and the lower ones virgated. It 1s a very 
nimble, as well as fierce animal, ſo that 
ſcarce any thing eſcapes it. Authors cal- 
led the male pardus, and the female 
panthera. 

LEOPARD's BANE, doronicum, in 
botany, | 

LEFPIDIUM, dittander, in botany. 

LEPIDOPTERA, in zoology, an 
order of inſects, with four wings, which 
are covered with imbricated ſquamulz : 


. 244 to this, that the mouth is commonly 


iriral, Under this order are, compre- 
hended the butterflies, and phalenz, or 
nts. 

UEPROSY, Lepro, in phyſic, a higher 
degree of cutancous diforder than an itch, 
the ſame with lepra arabum. "There is a 
wide difference between the itch and le- 
proſy, and that ulcerous diſorder in which 
white ſordid ulcers, ſeizing principally 
tle muſcular parts, ſuch as the back, 
arms, thighs, &c. diſcharge a putrid 
ſanics, and ſometimes appcaring in one 
limb, and ſometimes in anothcr, often 
continue for many years. Large quan- 
titt's of worms are alſo found lodged 
within theſe ulcers, fo that they can hardly 
le extirpated. Ihe lepra aud elephanti- 
aſis are difeaſcs nearly alike. The me- 
thod for the cure of theſe and ſuch like 
mahgnant . diſorders is to diſcharge the 
mais of corrupt, glutinous, and acrid 
bumours, by ſufficient bleeding and ab- 
ſtinence, by purges both gentle and 
draſtie, and then by a proper regimen, 
Put if the growing and refractory ſtate 


of the diſcaſe raiſes a ſuſpicion of malig- 
nity, there are no remedies more power- 
1 


LET 


ful, if the patient's ſtrength permit, tha 


mercury and its preparations. Some 
make an unguent of live mercury# 
thoroughly extinguithed with pomatum, 


adding flowers of ſulphur and camphire, 
with which the joints, ancles, &c. are to, 
be well rubbed. But others chooſe af 
better and ſafer method of uſing mer- 


cury internally; hilft, by a previous 


preparation of the body, by aitcratives, 
correQors, and cvacuants, mercurius dul- 
cis, with double the quantity of crabs 
eyes, and diaphoretic antimony, is duly 
exhibited, J his intention is alſo an- 
ſwered by mercurius ſolatis and jovialis, 
of which a few grains, with conſerve of} 
roſes, may be exhibited every morning, 
drinking in bed, aſter it, a pint of ſome} 
proper decoction. Each of theſe methods 
requires a very temperate air, a ſpare 
diet, and abſtinence from pinguious or 
boiled fleſh and acids. But if the patient 
be either an infant, or too old, both the 
anticats and molt judicious of the mo- 
derns have greatly extolled preparations} 
of milk, eſpecially atles milk, the whey 
of cows and goats milk, and milk mixed 
with water. Whenever theſe exanthe- 
matous diſorders are ſupported by a ſcor- 
butic lues, or hypochondriac aflcQion, as 
much greater advantage will be procured, 
when the milk diet is fo managed as to, 
alleviate the other diſorder with which 
they are complicated : for which purpoſe} 
the beſt way is the due uſe of medicinal was} 
ters, eſpecially thoſe of a temperate kind, 
impregnated with a'faline and ſpirituous 
principle. But if {uch waters cannot be 
had, the end will be beſt antwered by af 
decoction of ſuch herbs as depurate the, 
blood, and are particularly deftined to 
theſe diſorders, with milk or whey, both 
ſweet and ſomewhat four. Francis He- 
mar. 

LEPUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation 
of the ſouthern hemiiphere ; compre- 
hending twelve ſtars, according to Pto- 
lemy ; thirteen, according to Tycho; 
and nineteen in the Britannic catalogue. 

LESSONS, among the eccleſialtical 
writers, portions of the Holy Scripture, 
read in Chriſtian churches at the time of 
divine ſervice. 

LETHARGY, Lethargns, in phyſie, 
a kind of diſorder whercin the perton a 
fefted labours under a heavy and perpe- 
tual ſlecep, with ſcarce any interval of 
waking. There are ev. ral ſpecics of this 
diſorder; the chief are coma vigil, coma 
ſomnolentum, carus, and a lethargy.- | 


LETHE, ia tic ancient mythology, 
8 * ans 
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a one of the rivers of hell, ſignifying obli- 
ac ion or forgetfulneſs ; its waters having, 
ry according to poctical fiction, the peculiar 
m, quality of making thoſe who drank of 
re, WF them entirely forget every thing that was 
to paſt. 

aff LETTER, Litera, a character either 
in print or writing, which men have 
agreed on to hgnify ſomething, by 
joining of which they make their thoughts 
known to one another. "The alphabet of 
every language conſiſts of a certain num- 
ber of letters or characters, wh ch have 
a diſſerent ſound, form, and ſigniſication, 
See Aptabet. Some ay that Fohi, firſt 
king among the Chineſe, and 2950 years 
before Chriſt, invented letters, having 


me writ in their language a book called 
ode Yexim. Others think from mummies 
are and obelicks, that hicroglyphics were the 
or! firit manner of writing, they being prior 
ent to Moſs, as moſt of the obeliſks and 
che pyrami:ls were made, while the Itraclites 
0-8 were in Egypt. The Chaldeans or hœ- 
ns nicians, it is very likely, were the maſters 
cy of the Egyptians ; hence it was that 
ed thoſe letters were called Phœnician by the 
c- Grecks : yet, according to Diodorus 
- ©iculus, they only changed the form of 
26 I.tters. 
d, Pliny will have the moſt ancient letters 


% to have been the Afyrian; and that 
bY Cadmus, about two hundred and fiſty 
e years before the Trojan war, brought ſix- 
1 tcen of them from Fheœnicia into Greece, 
WF namely, A, B. C, D, E, E, I, L, M, N, 


8 O, P, R, 8, T, U. Simonides, Evander, 
T and Demaratus were the firſt that brought 
24 letters into Italy. 


Ihe letters F, G, H, K, Q, „ 
were formerly unknown to the Romans. 
bi One letter was intended to lignify only 
one ſound, and not as at preſent now to 

hs expreſs one ſound, and then another, 
1 which has introduced that confulion 
witch has rendered the Icarning of our 
modern tongues extremely difficult. 

Grammarians dittinguiſh their letters 
into rowels and conſouants; into mutes, 
diphthongs, iquids, and charatterittics, 
Printers diſtinguiſh their letters into ca- 
5 majuſcule, initial, or upper-caſe 

etters, which ſerve for the titles ot books, 
&c. and minuſcule, ſmall or under-caſe 
letters, which are again divided into 
pearl, nonparcil, pica, &c. 

Letters, again, are of various ſizes, 
euch of which are ſometimes caſt with 
tic Roman, ſometimes ltalic, ſometimes 
an tnylith, or black letter face. There 
are ally bodics with the Greek, Hebrew, 


LEY 


Arabic, the muſic face, &c. A ſet or 
fount of any of theſe ſizes includes cure 
rent letters, capitals, numeral figures, 
points, ſpaccs, &c. See Fount. 

Lettcrs are the elements of grammar; 
an aſſemblage of theſe compoſes tyllables, 
of thoſe words, and of theie ſentences. 

Numeral LETTERS, thoſe uſed initcad 
of cyphers, in order to expreſs numbers, 
0, D, , L, NV. 

LETTER alſo denotes the fame with 
epillle, a writing addreilcd to any per- 
fon. 

LETTER of Attorney, a writing autho- 
riſing any perſon to do ſome Jawful act 
for another, as to give ſeizin of lands, 
receive debts, tre a third perſon, &c. 

LETTER of Credit, among merchants, 
a letter wrote by a merchant or banker to 
his correſpondent abroad, requetting him 
to credit the bearer as far as a certain tum. 
Sce Credit. 

LETTER of Licence, an inſtrument or 
writing granted by a perſon's creditors, 
allowing him a certain time for the pay- 
ment ot his debts; by which means he 
is enabled to protecute his buſineſs, wich- 
out fearing an arreſt, 

LETTzR of Mart, or Marque, a letter 
granted to one of the King's ſubjects, 
under the privy-ſcal, impowering him 
to make repriſals for what was formerly 
taken from him by the ſubjects of another 
tate, contrary to the law of mart. See 
Ma: que. 

LETTERS-PATENT, or OVERT, 
writings ſcaled with the great ſcal of 
England, 1o called, becauſe they are 
open with the teal affixed to them. Iheſe 
are granted to authoriſe a man to do, or 
enjoy, what of himſelf he could not do. 

LETTUCE, Lu in botany, a 
genus of plants. It would be beſide my 
purpoſe to mention in this place the 
{-veral ſorts of lettuce that are to be found 
in botanic writers, many of which ate 
plants of no ute, and arc never cultivated 
but in botanic gardens for variety; and 
ſome of them are found wild in many 
parts of England. I ſtall therefore pats 
over thoſe here, and only mention the 
ſeveral forts which are cultivated in the 
Kitchen garden for uſe: x. Common or 
garden letruce. 2. Cabbage lettuce. 3. 
Cilicia lettuce. 4. Dutch brown lettuce. 
5: Aleppo lettuce. 6. Imperial lettuce. 
7 Green capuchin lettuce. 
or vprivhe white cos lettuce. 9. Black 
cos. 10 White cos. 11. Red capuchin 
lettnce. 12. Koman lertuce. 13. Frince 
lettuce. 14. Royal leciuce. 13 Egyp» 
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Han cos lettuce. The firſt of theſe forts 
is commonly ſown very early for cutting, 
to mix with other ſmall ſallad hcrbs, and 
is only different from the ſecond lort, in 


being a degeneracy therefrom ; or other- ay for 
wiſ- the ſecond is an improvement by | the beauty of its ſpotted leaves ; though 


ſrequent cultivation from the heft: tor if 
the ſceds are faved from fucl: plants of 
the ſecond fort as did not cabbage cloſely, | 
the plants produced from that. ſced will 
all degenerate to the firſt fort ; which is 
by the gardeners called lapped lettuce, 
to diſtinguiſh it from the other, which 
they call cabbape lettuce. . Ihe eabbage 
lettuce may alſo he ſown at different times 
of the vear, in order to have a continua- | 
tion of it through the whole ſeaſon. 
Ihe Cilicia, imperial, royal, black, 
white, and upright cos lettuces may be 
ſown at the following times: the firit 
ſeaſon for ſowing theſe ſeeds is at the end 
of February, or the * of March, 
upon a warm light ſoil, and an open ſi- 
tuation; i. e. not overſhadowed with trees. 
You may alſo continue theſe forts through 
the ſcaſon, by ſowing them in April, 
May, and June; obſcrving to ſow the 
late crops in a moilt ſhady ſituation, other- 
wiſe they will run up to ſeed before they 
grow to any ſize; but in Auguſt, toward 
the letter end, you may low of thele ſorts, 
to abide the winter. Ihe molt valuable of 
all the forts of lettuce in England are the 
Epyptian green cos, and the Verſailles or 
white ccs, the Cilicia, and black cos; 
though ſome people are very fond of the 
royal and imperial lettuces; but they 
ſeldom fell fo well in London markets 
as the others, nor are ſo generally eſteem- 
ed. Indeed of late years, fince the white 
cos has been commonly celtivated, it has 
obtained the preſcrence of all the other 
ſorts, until the T gyptian green cos was 
introduced; Which is ſo much ſweeter 
and tenderer than the white cos, that it 
is by all good judges eſteemed the beſt 
ſort of lettuce known. This fort will 
endure the cold of our ordinary winters 
Fall as well as the white cos ; but at the 
ſeaſon of its cabbaging, if there hap- 
pens to be much wet, this fort being very 
tender, is very ſubject to rot. The brown 
Dutch and green capuchin lettuccs are 
very hardy, and may be ſoun at the 
ſeaſons as was directed ſor the common 
cabbage lettuce ; and are very proper to 
plant under a wal! or hedge to ſtand the 
winter; where many times theſe will 
abide, when molt of the other ſorts are 
deſtroyed : and therefore they will proye 


vory acceptable at @ lime when fow other | 
| 
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forts are to be had. The red capuchim 
Roman, and prince lettuces are pretty 
varietics, and cabbage very early; for 
which reaſon a few of them may be pre 
ſerved ; as may {ome of che Alcppo, ſor 


very icw people care for cither of thee 
forts at table, when the other more va» 
luable ones are to be obtaincd. Miller's 
Gardener s Dif. 

LEVARI FACTAS, a writ directed to 
the ſheri for levying a certain ſum of 
money upon the lands, &c. of a perſon 
who has forfeited his recognizance. 

LEVATOR ſcatule proprius, in aras 
tomy, or rether according to Winſlow, 
anpularis, a long and pretty thick muſcle, 
about two fingers in breadth, lying above 
the ſuperior angle of the ſcapula, along 
the polterior lateral part of the neck of 
that bone. 

LEVATORES A, in anatomy, are 
muſcles that ariſe flicſhly from each ſide of 
the oſſa pubis, internally within the pelvis, 
as alſo trom part of the os iſchium and 
ſacrum; from thoſe places, like lines 
drawn from a circumference towards a 
center, its fibres deſcend, over the muſ- 
culi marſupiales, to their implantation 
at the lower end of the inteſtinum rectum 
in the anus. They chiefly ſerve to ſuſ- 
pend and draw the anus upwards, leſt 
the faces ſhould be burtheuſome to the 
ſphincter. N 

LEUCADENDRON, in botany, a 

enus of plants. 

LEVEL, an inſtrument to draw a line | 
parallel to the horizon, whereby the diſ- 
ference of aſcent or decent between ſexe- 
ral places may be found, for conveying 
water, draining fens, &c. The word is 
derived from the Latin, Ae, the croſs 
beam in a balance, which, to be juſt, 
muſt ſtand exactly horizontal. 

Air LEVEI., that which ſhews the line 
of level by means of a bubble of air in- 
cloſed with ſome liquar in a glats tube, 
whoſe two edges are ſcaled liermetically. 
When the bubble fixcs at a mark wo 
exaftly in the middle of the tube, the 
plane where it is fixed is level; otherwiſe 
the bubble will riſe to one end. 

The liquor with which the tube is filled 
is oil of tartar, or aqua - ſecunda; theſe 
not being liable to frecze. 

Air LEVEL, with fights, conſiſts of 
an air level (plate XXVII. fig. 3.) about 
eight inches long, and ſeven or eight in 
damecter, ſet in a braſs tube, with an 
aperture in the middle. Ihe tubes are 
carried in a flrong firaight ider, a ſout 
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nf, at whoſe ends are fixed two fights | 
xattly perpendicular to the tubes, and 

f an equal height, having a ſquzre hole, 

formed by two fillets of braſs croſſing 

each other at right angles, in the middle 

pf which is drilled a very little hole, 

through which a point on a level with 

the inſtrument is deſcribed. The braſs 

tube is faltened on the ruler by means of 

two ſcrews; one of which, marked 4, 

ſerves to raiſe or depreſs the tube at plea- 

ſare, to bring it to a level. The top of 
the ball and ſocket is rivetted to a little 

ruler, that ſprings, one end of which is 

faſtened with ſcrews to the great ruler, 

and the other end has a ſcrew 5, ſerving 

o raiſe or depreſs the inſtrument when 

nearly level. 

The following is a more commodious 
inſtrument. 

Air LEVEL with teleſcope ſights : 
this level (plate XXVIiLfig. 4.) only 
differs from the laſt, in that, inſtcad of 
plain ſighs, it carries a teleſcope. 

This was invented by M. Huygens; 

which has this advantage, that it may be 
inverted by turning the rule and teleſcope 
haif round; and then, if the haig cut 
the ſame point that it did before the 
turn, it is a proof that the operation is 
juſt, 
It may be obſerved, that one may add 
a teleſcope to any kind of level, by ap- 
plying it wpon a parallel to the baſe or 
ruler, when there is occaſion to take the 
level of remote objects. 

Dr. Defagnlicrs contrived an inſtru- 
ment, by which the difference of I:vel of 
two places, which could not be taken in 
les than four or five days with the beſt 
teleſcope levels, may be taken in as few 
hours. The inſtrument is as follows: to 
the ball C (fig. 3.) is joined a recurve 
tube B A, with a very fine bore, and a 
ſmall bubble at top A, whoſe upper part 
is open, lt is evident from the make of 
this inſtrument, that if it be ificlincd in 
farying, no prejudice will be done to the 
iquor, which will always be right both 
iu the ball and tube, when the inſtrument 
is ſet upright, If the air at C be fo ex- 
panded with heat as to drive the liquor 
& the top of the tube, the cavity A will 
receive the liquor, which wiii eme down 
again, and ſcitle at D, or near it, ac- 
curding to the level of the place where 
the in ent is, as ſoon as the air at C 
returns to the ſame temperament as to 
heat and cold. To preſerve the ſame de- 
gree of heat, when the diſſereut obſerva- 

's are made, the machine is fixed in a 
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tin veſſel V E, filled with water up to g I, 


above the ball and a very ſenſible thermo- 
meter has alſo its ball _ water, that ons 
may obſerve the liquor at D, in each expe- 
riment, when the thermometer ſtands at 
the ſame height as before. The water is 
poured out when the inſtrument is car- 
ried, which one may do conveniently by 
means of the wooden frame, which is {ct 
upright by three ſcrews 88 8 (üg 4.) 
and a line and plummet PP. The back 
part of the wooden frame is repreſented 
by fig 2. where from a piece at top K, 
hangs the p ummet P, over a braſs point 
at N; M m are brackets, to make the 
upright board K N continue at right 
angles with the horizontal one at N: 
Fig, 1. repreſents a front view of the ma- 
chine, ſuppoſing the fore part of the tin 
veſſel traniparcat; and here the braſs 
ſocket of the recurve tube, into which the 
dall is ſcrewed, has two wings at I I, 
f:x:d to the bottom, that the ball may 
not break the tube by its endeavour to 
emerge, when the water is poured in as 
high as g 6. 

After the doctor had contrived this 
machine, he conſidered, that as the tube 
is of a very ſmall bore, if the liquor 
ſhould riſe into the ball at A, in carrying 
the inſtrument from one place to ano- 
ther, ſome of it would adhere to the ſides 
of the bail A, and upon its deſcent in 
making the experiment fo mnch mighe 
be left behind, that the liquor would not 
be high enough at D (fg. 3.) to ſhew 
the difference of the level; therefore, to 
prevent that inconveniency, he contrived 
a blank ſcrew, to ſhut up the hole at A, 
as ſoon as one experiment is made, that 
in carrying the machine, the air in A 
may balance that in C, fo that the liquor 
all not run up and dowr the tube, 
whatever degree of heat and cold may aft 
upon thc inſtrument, in going from one 
place to another. Now becauſe one ex 
periment may be made in the morning, 
the water may be fo cold, that when a 
ſecond experiment is made at noon, the 
water cannot be brought to the ſame de- 
gree of cold it had in the moraing, there- 
fore, in making the firſt experiment 
warm water muſt be mird with the 
cold, and when the water has ſtood foms 
time before it comes to be as cold as it is 
likely to be at the warmeſt part of that 
day, obſerve and ſet down the degree of 
the thermometer at which the ſpirit 
ſtands, and likewiſe the dezree of the 
water in the barometer at D; then ſcrew 
on the cap at A, pour out the water, and 
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earrv the inſtrument to the place whoſe 
level you would know ; then pour in 
your water, and when the thermometer 
is come to the ſame degree as belote, 
open the ſcrew at top, and obſcrve the 
liquor in the barometer. 2 

The doctor's ſcale for the barometer is 
ten inches long, and divided into tenths ; 
ſo that ſuch an inſtrument will ſcrve for 
any heights not excceding ten fect, each 
tenth of an inclf anſwering to a foot in 
height. 

The doctor made no allowance for the 
decreaſe of denſity in the air, becauſe he 
did not propoſe this machine for mea- 
ſaring mountains (though with a proper 
allowance for the cecreaſing denſity of 
the air, it will do very well) but for 
heights that want to be known in gar- 
dens, plantations, and the conveyance of 
water, where an experiment that anſwers 
two or three fect in a diſtaucg of twenty 
miles, will render this a very uſeful in- 
ſtrument. 

Font LEVEL. See the article Feat 
Level. | 

Artiilery Foot LEVEL, in gunnery, is 
in form of a ſquare, having its two legs 
or branches of an equal length, at a 
juncture whereof is a little hole, whence 
—— a thread and plummet, playing 
on a perpendicular line in the middſe of 
a quadrant, It is divided into twice 
forty-five degrees from the middle. Plate 
XXVII. fig. 5. 

This inſtrument may be uſed on other 
occaſions, by placing the ends of its two 
branches on a plane; for when the 
thread plays perpendicularly over the 
middle diviſion of the quadrant, that 
plane is aſſuredly level. To uſe it in 
gunnery, place the two ends on the picce 
of artillery, which you may raiſe to any 
propoſed height, by means of the plum- 
met, whoſe thread will give the degree 
above the level. 

Carpenter's and Paviers LEVEL con- 
ſiſts of a long ruler, in the middle 
whereof is fitted, at right angles, ano- 
ther ſomewhat bigger, at the top of 
which is faſtened a line, which, when it 
hangs over a fiducial line at right angles 
with the baſe, ſhews that the faid bale is 
horizontal. Someticacs this level is all 
of one board. 

Gunner's LEVEL, for levelling can- 
nons and mortars, conſiſts of a triangle 
braſs plate, about four inches high, 
(fig. 6.) at the bottom of which is a 
portion of a circle, divided into 4s de- 
grees, which number is ſufficicut for the | 
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higheſt elevation of cannons and mortars, 
and for giving ſhot the greateſt range: 
on the center of this ſegment of a cirele 
is ſcrewed a piece of braſs, by means of 
which it may be fixed or ſcrewed at plea- 
ſure; the end of this piece of braſs is 
made ſo as to ſerve for a plummet and 
index, in order to ſhew the difierent de- 
grees of elevation of picces of artillery, 
This inſtrument has alſo a braſs foot, to 
{ct upon cannons or mortars, ſo as when 
thoſe pieces are horizontal, the inſtru- 
ment will be perpendicular. The foot of 
this inſtrument is to be placed on the 
piece to be elevated, in ſuch a manner as 
that the point of the plummet may fall 
on the proper degree : this is what they 
call levelling the piece. 

Maſon's LEVEL, is compoſed of three 
rules, fo joined as to form an iſoſceles- 
rectangle, ſomewhat like a Roman A, at 
the vertex whereof is faſtzned a thread, 
from which hangs a plummet, that paſſes 
over a fiducial line, marked in the 
middle of the baſe, when the thing to 
which the level is applied is horizontal ; 
Lut declines from the mark when the thing 
is lower on one {ide than on the other. 

Plumb or Pendulum. LEVEL, that 
which ſhews the horizontal lines by 
means of another line perpendicular to 
that deſcribed by a plummet or pendulum, 

Reflecting LEVEL, that made by means 
of a pretty long ſarface of water, repre- 
ſenting the fame object inverted which 
we ſec erected by the eye, ſo that the 
point where theſe two objects appear to 
meet, is a level with the place where the 
ſurface of the water is found, 'This is 
the invention of M. Mariotte. 

There is another reflefting level, con- 
liſting of a mirror of ſteel, or the like, 
well poliſhed, and placed a little before 
the ohject- glaſs of a teleſcope, ſuſpended 
perpendicularly. This mirror muſt make 
an angle. of 45“ with the teleſcope, in 


which cafe the perpendicular line of the 


faid teleſcope is converted into a horizons 
tal line, which is the ſame with the line 
of level. This is the invention of M. 
Caſſini. ys 

Water LEVEL, that which ſhews the 
horizontal line by means of a ſurface ft 


water or other liquor, founded on this | 
principle, that water always places ſelf | 


level. See the article Fluid. irs 
The molt ſimple is made of a long 
wooden trough, or canal, whoſe ſides are 
parallel to the baſe, ſo that being cqually 
filled with water, its ſurface ſhews the 
line of level. 2 l 
I; 
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ft is alſo made with two cups fitted to 
the two ends of a pipe, three or four feet 
long, about an inch in diameter, by 
means whereof the water communicates 
from the one to the other cup; and th. is 
pipe being moveable on its ſtand by 
means of a ball and ſocket, when the 
two cups become equally full of water, 
their two ſurfaces mark the line of level. 

This inſtrument, inſtead of cups, may 
alſo be made with two ſhort cylinders of 
glaſs three or four inches long, faſtened 
to each extreme of the pipe with wax or 
maſtic. Into the pipe is poured ſome 
common or coloured water, which ſhews 
itſelf through the cylinders, by means 
whereof the line of level is determined ; 
the height of the water, with reſpect to 
the center of the earth, being always the 
ſame in both cylinders. This level, tho” 
very ſimple, is — very commodious for 
levelling ſmall diſtances. 

LEVEL of Mr. Huygens's invention, 
conſiſts of a teleſcope a, (fig. 7.) in form 
of a cylinder going through a ferril, in 
which it is faſtened by the middle. This 
ferril has two flat branches 6 6, one 
above, and the other below, at the ends 
whereof are faſtened little moving pieces 
which carry two rings, by one of which 
the teleſcope is ſuſpended to an hook at 
the end of the ſcrew 3, and at & the other 
a pretty heavy weight is ſuſpended, in 
order to keep the teleſcope in equilihrio. 
This weight hangs in the box 5s, which 
is almoſt filled with linſeed-oil, oil of 
walnuts, or other matter that will not 
eaſily coagulate, for more aptly ſettling 
the balance of the weight and teleſcope. 
The inſtrument carries two teleſcopes 
cloſe and = parallel to each other; the 
eye-glaſs of the one — — the ob- 
joct-glaſs of the other, that one may ſee 
cach way without turning the level. In 
the ſocus of the object- glaſs of each tele- 
ſcoße mult a little hair be ſtrained hori- 
zontaily, to be raiſed and lowered by a 
little ſerew. If the tube of the teleſcope 
be not level, when ſuſpended, a ferril or 
ring 4, is put on, to be ſlid along till it be 
level. The hook on which the inſtru- 
ment 1s hung is fixed to a flat wooden 
croſs; at the end of cach arm is a hook 
to keep the teleſcope _ to the flat 
crots is applied another hollow one that 
ſerves as a caſe for the inſtrament ; but 
the two ends are open, that the teleſcope 
may be ſecured from the weather, and 
always ready for uſe. The foot of the 
inſtrument 1s a round braſs plate, to 
which are faſtened three braſs ferrils, 
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moveable by means of joints, wherelg 
= ſtaves; and on this foot is placed the 
ox. 

LEVELLING, the finding a line pa- 
rallel to the horizon, at one or more ſta- 
tions, and ſo to determine the height of 
one place with regard to another. 

A truly level ſurface is a ſegment of 
any ſpherical ſurface which is concentric 
to the globe of the earth. A true line 
of level is an arch of a great circle which 
is imagined to be deſcribed upon a truly 
level ſurface. 

The apparent level is a ſtraight line 
drawn tangent to an arch or line of true 
level. Every point of the apparent level, 
except the point of contact, is higher 
than the true level. 

Dr. Halley ſuggeſts a new method of 
levelling, which is performed wholly by 
the barometer, in which the mercury is 
found to be ſuſpended to ſo much the leſs 
height as the — is ſarther temote from 
the center of the earth. Hence it fol- 
lows, that the diſſerent height of the 
mer in two places gives the diſſerence 
of hol Mr. Derham, from ſome. ob- 
ſervations at the top and boitom of the 
Monument in London, found that the 
mercury fell one tenth of an inch at 
every cighty-two feet of perpendicular 
aſcent, when the mereury was at —_P 
inches. Dr. Halley allows of one tent 
of an inch for every thirty yards; which, 
conſidering how accurately bargmeters 
are now made, he thinks this method 
ſufficiently exact to take levels for the 
conveyance of water, and leſs liable to 
errors than the common levels. He alſo 
found a difference of three inches eight 
tenths between the height of the mercury 
at top and bottom of Snowdon-hill in 
Wales. For the common occaſions of 
levelling, ſet a pole upright in a ſpring, 
pond, &c. and mark how many feet and 
inches are above water; then {ct up an- 
other pole of equal _ with the other, 
in the place to which the water is to 
come. Place the center of a quadrant 
on the top of this laſt pole, the plummet 
hanging free: ſpy through the lights the 
top of the pole in the water, and if the 
thread cuts any degree of the quadrant, 
the water may be conveyed by a pipe laid 
in the carth. If you cannot fee from. 
one extreme to the other, the operation 
may be repeated. 

LEVER, in mechanics, is any inflex- 
ible line, rod, or beam, moveable about 
or upon a fixed point, called the prop or. 
fulcrum, upon one end of which is the 

weight 
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weight to be raiſed; at the other end is 
the power applied to raiſe it, as the hand, 
&c. Since the momentum of the weight 
and power are as the quantities of matter 
in each multiplied by their reſpective ce- 
lerities, and the celeritics are as the diſ- 
tances from the center of motion, and 
alſo as the ſpaces paſſed through in a per- 
pendicular direction in the ſame time, it 
mult follow, that there will be an cqui- 
librium between the weight and power, 
when they are to cach other reciprocally 
as the diſtances from the center, or as 
the celerities of the motions, or as the 
perpendicular aſcent or deſcent in the 
ſame time; and this univerſally in all 
mechanical powers whatſoever, which is 
thereſore the fundamental principle of 
all mechanics. 

"The lever is of five kinds. The com- 
mon ſort, where the prop is between the 
weight and the power, but ncareſt the 
former. When the prop is at one end, 
the power applied at- the other, and the 
weight between both. When the prop 
is at one end, the weight at the other, 
and the power applied between both. 
"he bended lever, which differs only in 
form from the firſt fort. When the prop 
is placed at an equal diſtance between the 
weight and the power; and this is com- 
monly called the balance. See Balance. 

LEVERET, among ſportſmen, de- 
notes x hare in the firit year of her age. 

* IL EVERPOOLE, LIVERPOOLE, 
ar LIRPOOL., a very neat, populous, 
and flouriſhing ſea-port town, in Lanca- 
ſhire, with a harbour on a bay of St. 
George's channel, and at the mouth of 
the river Merſce, which abounds with 
ſalmon, cod-fiſh, flounders, turbot, plaice, 
and ſmelts, and at full ſea it is more 
than two miles qver, Here is alſo a ferry. 
An act of pariiament pgſſed in 1738, for 
enlarging the entrance intq its harbour, 
erecting a pier on the north and ſouth 
ſides, &c. it is governed by a mayor, 
&c. and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment. The buildings have within the 
laſt century greatly increaſed. The num- 
ber of burgeiles is ſaid to be fifteen hun- 
dred. "The inhabitants arc all merchants, 
and they carry on an immente trade, the 
largeſt in England, next to London and 

Briitol ; having great iucceſs, and very 
Jarge ſtocks, to all the northern parts of 
the world, as Hamburg, Norway, and 
the Baliic ; to the Britiſh colonics in A- 
merica; to Guinea and Ireland; alto 
France, Spain, Portuzal, and Italy: fo 
that there is no trade but that of Turkey, 
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Greenland, and the Eaſt Indies, in 
which they are not concerned. As it im- 
ports almoſt every kind of forcign goods, 
it has conſequently a large inland trade, 
and ſhares that to Ireland and Wales with 
Briſtol, namely, it has all the trade of 
the caſt and north ſhores from Dublin to 
Londonderry : it has a great part of that 
of North Wales, all the northern coun- 
ties of England, befides what goods it 
ſends to Cheſhire and Staffordſhire hy the 
navigation of the rivers Merice, Weaver, 
and Dane, even fo near the rent, that 
its goods are carried by land to Burton. 
The merchants of Liverpool are alſo con- 
cerned with thoſe of Londonderry in the 
fiſhery on the north coaſt of Ireland. It 
is the moſt convenient and moſt fre- 
quented paſſage to that kingdom: for 
the Merſce river, or Liverpool water, as 
the ſailors call it, opens to them on the 
right as ſoon as they have paſſed Cheſter 
water by ſca north; and though it is not, 
even with the addition of the Weaver, 
which falls into the ſame mouth, near ſa 
large as the Dee, yet the opening into it, 
at leaſt as high as Liverpool, is much 
more commodious; for here ſhips of an 

burden may come up with their full 
lading, and ride juſt before the town, if 
not go into their wet dock. The har - 
bour is defended on the ſouth fide by a 
caſtle, and on the welt by a tower on the 
river Merſee, which is a ſtrong and ſtately 
ſtructure; but the town is quite apen 
and unfortified. It has five haudſome 
churches, one of which is a new-built 
one, beſides ſeveral meeting-houſes. All 
the new buildings are very genteel, in 


large, ſpacious, and clean ſtreets; the 


houſes being of brick, not quite ſo high 
as in London, though ſeveral which are 
of hewn ſtone have becn built by the 
Mores of Blankhall, ſome of the ſtrects 
being called from the name of that 
family, Here is a fine town-houſe 
ſtanding on twelve free-ſtone pillars and 
arches, and under it is thcir exchange. 
"The wet dock, with its iron flood-gates, 


at the eait end of the town, is a noble 


work, performed at a very great ex- 
pence ; for here ſhips may be laid up or 
fitted out, being capable of containing 
eighty or an hundred fail, which are ſhel- 
tered by the town from the weſt and 
north winds, and by the hills from the 
eaſt winds. Ihe cuſtom-houſe, a com- 
modious ſtructure, is cloſe by it. From 
hence is a navigation further up the Mer- 
ſee, and that for ſhips of burthen, almoſt 
as high as Warrington, and ali» upon 

the 
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the ſouth channel called the river Wea- 
ver, but principally for rock-ſalt dug out 
of the earth both in this county and 
Cheſhire, and ſkipped off here in large 
quantities, not only for Devonſhire, 
Briſtol, and other parts of Somerſetſhire, 
but round to London, Colcheſter, and 
ſeveral othcr places in the fouth of Eng- 
land, where it is diſſolved in ſca-water, 
then boiled up again into a ſtronger and 
finer ſalt, being as good as that fort called 
falt upon falt, which the Dutch make 
from St. Ube's ſalt, and cure their her- 
rings with it. Here alſo are ſhipped off 
great quantities of Cheſhire cheeſe. The 
freemen of this town are free at Briſtol 
in England, and at Waterford and Wex- 
ford in Ireland. Here is a free ſchool, 
which is a large and beautiful building, 
having been formerly a chapel. At the 
welt end of it there was once a ſtatue of 
St. Nicholas, long fince razed, to which 
the mariners uſed to make offerings when 
they went to ſea. Here are ſeveral alms- 
houſes for ſailors widows, and other poor 
old people; a workhouſe for employing 
the poor, which has vaſtly reduced the 
poor's rates; and a noble charity-ſ{chool, 
where fifty boys and twelve girls are 
taught, fed, cloathed, and lodged, by 
voluntary contributions. At Liverpool 
the weekly markets are on Wedneſday 
and Saturday. It lies fourtecn miles 
Trom Wigan, ſeventeen from Cheſter, 
thirty-eight from Lancaſter, and 184 
from London. Lat. $3 deg. 22 min. N. 
Lon. 2 deg. 10 min. W. 

LEVIGATION, in pharmacy and 
chemiſtry, the reducing hard bodies to an 
impalpable powder, by grinding them 
with water on a porphyry or marble. 

LEVITE, in a general ſenſe, means 
all the deſcendants of Levi, among 
whom were the Jewiſh prieſts themſelves, 
who being deſcended from Aaron, were 
likewiſe of the race of Levi: but it is 
more particularly uſed for an order of of- 
Feers in that church, who were employed 
in performing the manual ſervice of the 
teraple, ſuch as in fetching wood, water, 
and other things neceſſary for the ſacri- 
ces; and in ſinging and playing upon 
initruments of muſic. 

LEVITICUS, a canonical book of 
the Old Teſtament, fo called from its 
containing the laws and regulations re- 
relating to the prieſts, Levites, and 
ſacrifices, * Ihe ſeven firſt chapters 
of this book preſcribe the ceremonies to 
be obſerved in offering burnt ſacrifices, 


m.at oitcrings, peace-olierings, &c, then 
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Moſes relates in what manner the prieſts 
were to be conſecrated, and the misfor- 
tune of Nadab and Abihu, who offered 
incenſe to the Lord with ſtrange fire. 
Upon this occalion he preſcribes ſome 
laws concerning the mourning of the 
prieſts, and forbids their drinking wii.“ 
while they were employed in the ſervice 
of” the tabernacle. In the. eleventh, 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth chap» 
ters, he lays down rules for diſtinguiſh 
ing clean and unclean beaſts, and con- 
cerning the leproſy, purifications, &c. 
appoints the ceremonies to be obſerved 
upon the great day of expiation ; regu- 
lates the degrees of kindred within which 
perſons were allowed or forbidden to 
m : prohibits alliances with the Ca- 
naanites, and alſo idolatry, theft, per- 
jury, calumny, &c. In the twenty- 
third chapter, he takes notice of the 
principal annual feſtivals, the paſſover, 
pentecoſt, &c. preſcribes what was to be 
obſerved in the ſabbatical and jubilee 
years, and concludes with regulations 
concerning vows and tithes. 

LEVITY, in pyſiology, the privation 
or want of weight in any body, when 
compared with another that is heavier 
than it, in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed 
to gravity. See Gravitation and Gravity. 

LEVY, in law, ſignifies to gather or 
collect, as to levy money; and to levy a 
fine of lands, is the — a fine. 

* LEWES, a large town of Suſſex, 
with a market on Saturdays, and three 
fairs, on May 6, for horned cattle; on 
Whit-Tueſday, for horned cattle and 
horſes; and on October 2, for ſheep. It 
is à very ancient borough by preſcription, 
by the itile of conſtables and inhabitants. 
The conſtables are choſen yearly at a 
court-leet held by three lords, namely, 
the duke of Norfolk, the Duke of Dor» 
ſet, and the lord Abergavenny, each in 
their turns. This town is well built, and 
agreeable both for air and proſpect; it 
had formerly a ſtrong caſtle and a pri- 
ory. It contains fix pariſh churches, and 
is eſteemed the beſt borough town in the 
county. The members of parliament are 
elected by the inhabitants paying ſcot 
and lot; and it carries on a good trade. 
The aflizes for the county of Suſſex are 
ſometimes held here. It was noted for 
a mint in the veign of King Athelſtan, 
and for a bloody battle in the year 1263. 
between Henry III. and the barons, 


wherein the king being defeated, was 
forced to make peace on their terms, Ig 


1711 there was a charity-ſchool opened, 
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where twenty boys are taught, cloathed, 
and maintained, as well as ſupplied with 
books, at the expence of a private gentle- 
man, and eight more boys were added at 
the expence of other gentlemen. From 
a windmill near this town there is a moſt 
» xtenſive proſpect which reaches as far as 
Banſtead Downs in Surry. It is ſeated 
on. the river Ouſe, five miles north 
of the Engliſh channel, and fifty ſouth 
of London. Lon. o 5s E. Lat. 50 50 N. 
_ * LEYDEN, a city of the Netherlands, 
in the province of Holland, built on an 
ancient channel of the Rhine, which 
ſſes * through the city, and divides it 
into ſeveral iſlands, and meets again 
about the White Gate. It is one of the 
neateſt and plcaſanteſt towns in the Ne- 
therlands, and the largeſt in Holland, 
except Amſterdam; its ſtreets are clean, 
wide, and long, divided by ſeveral hand- 
ſome canals. It hes eight gates, whereof 
the White Gate is the moſt conſiderable. 
The city ditches are broad and deep; 
from the gate called Morcht to that of 
Amſterdam there is nothing but a rampart 
made of earth, and covered with turf ; 
but on the other ſide it is faced with 
brick, and has ſeveral baſtions. "The eſ- 
planade and ditches are adorned with 
rows of trees, having a rampart on one 
lide, and either meadows or gardens on 
the other: the canals are plaated with 
rows of trees, and the ſtrect called Ra- 
mburgh is one of the fineſt in Europe. 
his city contains twenty-three wards, 
ſubdivided into ninety leſſer parts, thirty 
iſlands, twenty-four canals, one hundred 
and eighty ſtreets, ninety- five bridges, and 
forty towers on the walls. There are ſeve- 
ral good churches in this city. They have 
hoſpitals here of all forts, which are kept 
with a neatneſs peculiar to this city; 
that of the orphans only maintaius five 
hundred children. The ſtadthouſe is a 
very good building, with a very hand- 
ſome itone frout, and in the burgomaſ- 
ter's chamber there is a painting of the 
laſt day by Luke of Leyden. But the 
ehicf ſtructure in this city is the famous 
univerhty, founded by the States Gene- 
fal in 1573, to make the inhabitants 
amends for their loſſes, and hardſhips 
they had undergone in a dreadful ſiege. 
The ſcholars are computed at about twu 
thouſand. The univerſity is governed by 


LIB 
reads his lectures: a great number of ra- 
rities are to be ſeen in the galleries, and 
in the Indian cabinet. There are here 
made broad and narrow cloths, ſerges, 
and camblets, which they tranſport to 
all parts of the world. Their gardens 
likewiſe yield them conſiderable profit, 


their garden-(tuff being carried as far as | 


Amſterdam. It is eight miles from Delft, 
and fourteen north of Rotterdam. Long. 
4 10 E. Lat. 52 15 N. ; . 

LEXICON, the ſame with dictionary. 
It is generally uſcd in ſpeaking of Greek 
dictionaries. 

LIBATION, a religious ceremony 
among the ancient pagans, which con- 
liſted in an effuſion of liquors poured on 
the head of the vidlims prepared for ſa- 
crifice, Libations were alſo in uſe among 
the Hebrews, who poured a tun of wine on 
the victim after it was killed, and the ſc- 
veral pieces of the ſacrifice were laid on the 
altar, ready to be conſumed in the flames. 

LIBEI., injurious reproaches or accu- 
ſat ĩons againſt a perſon, written and pub- 
liſhed in order to expoſe him to public 
contempt, hatred, or ridicule. . 

LIBEL, in the law of Scotland, im- 
plies an indictment. 

LIBELLA, or LIBELLULA, in the 
hiſtory of inſects, a genus of four winged 
flies, called in Engliſh dragon-flies, or 
adder - flics. 

LIBERATE, in law, a writ that lies 
for the payment of a penſion, or annual 
ſum, -granted under the great ſeal, being 
directed to the treaſurer and chamber- 
lains of the exchequer. : 

LIBERTUS, in Roman antiquity, a 
perſon who from being a flave had ob- 
tained his freedom, 

LIBERTY, Libertas, in general, de- 
notes a ſtate of freedom, in contradiſtinc- 
tion to ſlavery. Sce Freedom. 

According to Cicero, liberty is tho 
power of living as a man pleaſes, or 
without being controlled by another. 

In a legal ſenſe, liberty ſignifies ſome 
privilege that is held by charter or pre- 
{cripton. ; 

LIBRA, the halance, in aſtronomy, 
one of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, the 
ſixth in order. fo called, becauſe when 
the ſun enters it the days and nights are 
equal, as if weighed in a balance. 
LIBRA, in Roman antiquity, a pound 


three curators; the rector is choſen yearly 
out of three who are preſented to the 
ſlates, and on him the ſcholars only de- 


weight; alſo a coin, equal in value to 
twenty denarii. 
LIBRARY, an edifice, or apartment 


pend. Joining to the ſchools is a phylic | deſtined for the placing of books; or tlie 


garden, where the proſeſſor of botany | Looks themſelves lodged therein. 


LICENCES; 


LIC 


ra- LICENCE, in law, an authority given 
nd a perſon to do ſome lawful act. 

ere LICENTIA TE, one who has obtain- 
es, a the degree of a licence. 

to LICHEN, Cinerexs Terreflris, aſh-co- 
ns Pured ground liverwort, in 'botany, a 
it, ecies of moſs, which grows on com- 
as ons and open heaths, ſpreads quickly 
ft, n the ground, and is to be met with at 


ll times of the ycar, but is ſuppoſed to 
in its greateſt vigour about the end of 
utumn. This herb is ſaid to be a warm 
juretic. It is particularly celebrated as a 
reſervative againſt the terrible conſe- 
uences of the bite of a mad dog. An 
ccount of the remarkable efficacy, in 
his intention, of a powder compoſed of 
he dry leaves and black pepper, was 
ommunicated to the Royal Society by 
Ir. Dampier, and publiſhed in Ne. 237 
f the Philoſophical Tranſections. This 
powder was afterwards inſerted, in the 
ear 1721, into the London Pharmaco- 
Dua, at the deſire of Dr. Mead, who 
had large experience of its good effects, 
and who declares that he had never 
known it to fail, where it had been 
uſed, with the aſſiſtance of cold bathing, 
fore the hydrophobia began. 

* LICHFIELD, or LITCHFIELD, 
a city of Staffordſhire, which, joined 
with Coventry, forms one biſhoprick. 
The city ſtands low, and is divided into 
two parts by a clcar rivulet, over which 
are two cauſeways, with fluices upon 
them. That part on the ſouth fide is 
called the city, and the other the cloſe, 
as being incioſed within a wall, and a 
good deep dry trench on all ſides, except 
towards the city, where it is defended by 
a large marſh formed by the above-men- 
tioned brook. The cathedral, one of the 
fineſt in England for elegance and regu- 
larity, ſtands in this cloſe, lt, was re- 
built by biſhop Roger de Clinton in 
1148, The welt cnd is richly decorated 
with the ſtatues of all the kings of Jeru- 
ſalem from David to the captivity. It 
ſuffered much in the civil wars, having 
been often taken and retaken, and parti- 
cularly the imagery and carved work on 
the front were ctfaced ; and it is ſaid that 
the rude ſoldiers frequently fired at the 
eroſs over the weſt window, but could 
not demoliſh it. Theſe alſo entirely 
ruined all the ornaments of the inſide, 
with the braſs inſcriptions, tombs, &c. 
but it has been well repaired ſince the re- 
ſtoration by the care of hiſhop Hackett, 
and the generous contributions of ſeveral 
benefattors. 
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ſuch elegant and lofty ſpires as no church 
in England can boaſt of. The choir is 
paved with alabaſter and cannel coal, in 
imitation of black and white marble. 
The prebcndaries ſtalls are of excellent 
workmanſhip, and re- erected moſtly at 
the 2 of the country gentlemen, 
each ſtall bearing the arms of its reſpec- 
tive henefactor. In the cloſe is the bi- 
ſhop's palace and deanery, as are the 
houſes of the prebendaries in a court on 
the hill, all very handſome. Here are 
three other churches, among which that 
of St. Michael has a church- yard contain- 
ing ſix or ſeven acres of ground. Lich - 
field was once an archiepiſcopal ſee over 
the Mercians and Eaſt Angles; and the 
biſhopric of Chelter is ſaid to have been 
diſmembered from it. It is a town and 
county, with a juriſdiction of ten or 
twelve miles round, which circuit the 
therilt rides September 8, annually. The 
town Is under the government of two bai- 
liffs, &c. who return two members to 
parliament, Its weekly markets are on 
Vueſday and Friday; and its annual 
fairs, on Shrove-Monday, for cattle, 
thecp, bacon, cheeſe, and iron; on May 
12, for ſheep with other cattle; and on 
Friday before November 8, for geeſe and 
cheeſe. Here was formerly a caltle, 
long ſince deſtroyed. Next to Cheſter 
this is the priacipal city of all the north- 
welt part of England. The houſes are 
{trageling in it, though ſome of them 
are very handſome ; and as it is a tho- 
roughfarc to the north-welt counties, has 
ſeveral very good inns. The neighbour- 
ing parts all about are both pleaſant and 
fruitful. The brook here at about three 
miles off empties itſelf into the river 
Trent. The ſtreets are well paved, and 
kept very clean, and in the neighbour- 
hood are frequent horſe-races. St. Chad, 
or St. Cedda, formerly one of its bi- 
ſhops, lived an hermetical life by the 
ſpring near Stow church, in a little 
cell; and the Monalticon ment ons a 
thrine given for him, which it ſays coſt 
200,00c l. Litchficld gives title of carl 
to the deſcendant of Edward Henry Lee, 
who was created by king Charles II. and 
is alſo the birch-place of the ingenious 
Dr. Samuel Johnſon, author of the ela- 
borate Fnglith Dictionary, Vanity of 
Human Withes, Rambler, Raſſelas, Lon- 
don, a poem, and other writings both in 
proſe and verſe, well known to the 
learned world. 

LICTORS, Lee, in Roman anti- 


it is adorned with three | 


quity, the ſcijcants or bea lles who car- 
ricd 


LIE 
ried the faſces before the ſupreme 1 


ſlrates : it was alſo a part of their office 
to be the public executioners in behead- 
ins, ſcourging, &c. 

LIEGE, in law, a term ſometimes 
uſcd for liege-lord, or one who owns no 
ſuperior; and ſometimes for liege- man, 
or one who owes allegiance to the liege- 
lord. In our ſtatutes, the king's ſubjects 
arc ſometimes called lieges, or lic ge- 
people. 

* LIEGE, the capital city of the bi- 
ſhopric of the ſame name, in — 
is large, populous, wealthy, and remai 
able for its antiquity, the magnifcence of 
its public buildings, and the vaſt number 
of its churches. It is ſeated in a valley 
ferrounded by high mountains, reparated 
from each other by pleaſant dales, which 
arc wateretl by three little rivers; there 
are ſeveral bills and valleys within the 
walls, vw hich are about four miles in cir- 
cumlerence, and ſome iſlands made by the 
river Maeſe, two branches of which run 
through the town. It is divided into 
three parts, the city, the ifland, and the 
Outer-Maeſc; it has 16 gates, 19 bridges, 
and 1c4 ſtreets; theſe laſt are pretty 
broad, but are neither clean nor regular; 
and moſt of the private houſes are built 
of wood ; a clcat ftream generally runs 
through the middle of the ſtrects, and 
many of the beſt houtes have fountains in 
their courts and gardens, Here are up- 
wards cf 1cc churches; and the cathe- 
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it again in 1755, at the approach of the 
duke of Marlborough, but it was reſtorcd 
to its biſhop by the treaty of Baden; it 
is 12 miles N. E. of Hay; 62 S. W. of 
Cologne, and 175 N. E. of Paris. The 
magiſtrates of Liege pretend that it is an 
imperial city, or ſovereign ſtate; but 
they have ſuffered very ſeverely for oppo- 
ſing the authority of their biſhop, who is 
in fact abſolute ſovercign of the city, as 
well as the biſhoptic; he is choſen by the 
60 major canons, who are moſt of them 
of noble extraction. This biſhop is one 
of the moſt conſiderable cccleſiaſtical 
princes of Germany, having within his 
dioceſe 52 baronies, 18 walled towns, and 
400 populous villages, with a revenue of 


zoc, co ducats per annum, and is able to 
aintain a body of boo men, without | 


oppreſſing his ſubiects, who are princi- 
pally Roman Catholics. Long. 5 28 E. 
Lat. 6 46 N. 

LIENT ERL, in medicine, a diforder 
proceeding from preternatural ſmoothneis 
of the inteſtines, in conſequence of uhich 
what is diſcharged by (tool greatly reſem- 
bles the aliments, bath in colour an 
ſubſtance. Ihe cauſe of this ditorder, 
according to Fernclius, is not an obſtruct= 
ed or hindered diſtribution of the ali- 
ments, but a weakneſs of the brit con- 
coction, in conſequence of which the ali- 
ments paſs through the inteſtines un- 
changed. The principal intention of cure 
in a lientery, according to Etmuller, is 


dral, dedicated to St. Lambert, is a mag- to lrengthen and corroborate the ſto- 
nificent ſtructure built with fhone, and | mach; which end is molt effectually ob- 
within are a great number of relics : the } tained by rhubarb, preparations of coral 


buſto of St. Lambert is in vlver, as alſo j and quinces. 


All the medicines recom- 


the ſtatues of the Virgin Mary and Jo- | mended againſt vomiting, are alſo proper 


ſeph, as big as life; 
which hold the relics, are of ſilver, and 
tt. George on horſeback is of maſij cid. 
"They have veſtments given by pope Gre- 
yory, adorned with large pearls, inter- 
mixed with diamonds. St Peter's is the 
moſt admirable of the pariſh churches, 
being ſet off with marble ornaments and 
paintings: all the religious orders have 
lLandfome convents and churches. his 
city is governed by two buroomaſters, 
twerty countellors, two perpetual coun— 
tllors, and a recorder; beides which 
they have a chief mayor and tuo ſuhor- 
vinate mayors. Ilie town is ſcated very 
couvcniently for trade, on account of the 
1iver Macſe, which is navigaile up to this 
Place. "This city was bombarded in 1691, 
and delivered to the French in 19-1 ; it 
was retaken by the allies in 1722; and 
the French {tcammptca to get poilc Hen of 
— 


hre great coſiers, in this ditorder. 


Valdichmidius informs 
us, that the moſt ſimple and eaſily pre- 
pared ſtomachics are more beneficial in a 
lientery, than thoſe of the compound 
kind. The molt proper ſtomachics, ac- 
cording to that author, are preſerved nut- 
mes, preterved ginger, the white of an 
eos boiled with vinegar, and wormwood 


| vine prepared with maſtich. 


LIYZUTENANT, an otteer who ſup- 
plies the place, and diſcharges the office 
of a ſoperior in his abſence. Of theſe, 
ſome are civil. as the jords-lieutenants of 
kingdoms, aud the lords-licutenants of 
counties; and others are military, as the 
heatenant-generzl, lieutcnant-general of 
the artillery, Heutenant-coloncl, lieute- 
nant of the artillery of the "Tower, lieu- 
tenant of horte, foot, hips of war, &c. 


LORD-LIECTENANT of Irclard is 


5 Viecroy, aud has all the (tate and gran- 


dcur 
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leur of a king of England, except being 
ſerved upon e knee. He has the power 
of making war and peace, of beſtowing 
all the as under the government, of 
dubbing knights, and of pardoning all 
crimes except high treaſon ; he alfa calls 
and prorogues the parliament, but no 
bill can paſs without the royal aſlent. 
He is aſſiſted in his government by a 
privy-council; and on his leaving the 
kingdom, he appoints the lords of the 
regency, who govern in his abſence. 
LORDS- LIEUTENANTS «of Coun- 
ties are officers who, upon any invaſion or 
rebellion, have power to raiſe the militia, 
and to give commiſſions to colonels and 
other 12 to arm and form them into 
regiments, troops, and companies. Un- 
der the lords- licutenants are deputy-licu- 
tenants, who have the ſame power; theſe 
are choſen by the lords- lieutenants, out 
of the principal gentlemen of each coun- 
ty, and preſented to the king for his ap- 
robation. 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL, an of- 
fer next in rank to the general; in bat- 
tle, he commands one of the wings; in 
a march, a detachment, or a flying camp; 


4 alſo a quarter, at a ſiege, or out of thc 
1 attacks when it is his day of duty. 

- LIEUTENANT of a ſhip of war, the 
1 officer next in command to the captain, 
5 and who governs the ſhip in his abl. nce 
: In the Britiſh navy an officer muit have 
a ſerved ſix years at ſea, two of which he 
mult have been mate or midihipman in 


ſome of the king's ſhips, before he can 
be appointed a lieutenant; he muſt al o 
| paſs aa examination. "The number ot 
lieutenants appointed to a [hip is always 
in proportion to her rate, a firſt rats hav- 
ing ſix, and a ſixth rate only one. In 
an engagement the ſtation of the lizute- 
nauts is to ſuperintend the manquvre of 
the great Sanz; and obſerve that they arc 
properly ſupplied with powder and thot, 
K.. The licutenant ranks with captains 
of horſe and foot. The half-pay of a 
licut:nant of the navy, which was be ſore 
only two ſhillings per day, has lately 
been raiſed to three Ihithngs per day. 

LIFE, Va, in general, a Kind of ac- 
tive operative exiſtence, and conceived to 
conliit in motion. 

LIFE is uſed in a more particular ſenſe 
to ,orify the duration of an animai's be- 
'ng; or the ſpace of time which pats 
between its birth and death. 

LIGAMENT, in anatomy, a ſtrong 
compact ſubſtance, tcrviag.to join tuo 
bones together. A ligament is more flexi- 


| 
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ble than a cartilage, not eaſily ruptured 
or torn, and does not yield, or at lcaſt 
very little, when pulled. 

LiGATURE, in ſurgery, a cord, 
band, or ſtring; or the binding any part 
ot the body with a cord, band, fillet, &c. 
whether of leather, linen, &c. Ligatures 
are uſed to extend and replace bones that 
are broken or diſlocated; to tie the pa- 
tients down in lithotomy and amputa- 
tions; to tic upon the veins in phleboto- 
my, or the arteries in amputations, or in 
large wounds; to ſecure the ſplints that 
are applied to fractures; to tie up the 
proceſſes of the peritonzum, with the 
ſpermatic veſſels in caſtration ; and laſtly, 
in taking off warts or other excreſcences 
by ligature. 

LIGHT, Lux, ia philoſophy, certain 
inconceivable ſmall particles of matter, 
of different magnitudes, which are emit- 
ted or reflected from every point in the 
ſurface of a luminous body in right lines, 
and in all directions, with an unparalleled 
velocity, and whoſe power and intenſity 
decreaſe as the ſquares of the diſtances 
increaſe, That light is a material ſub- 
(tance, and what we properly call body, 
is nat to be doubted; becauſe we find it 
ſomething that has motion, or is propa- 
gated in time; ſomething that acts upon 
our Lodies, and produces great alterations 
and changes in their natures and forms, 
t is ſomething that bodies act upon, by 
reflecting, inſiccting, and refracting it on 
their ſuriaces, nd in their pores: and it 
would appear to have weight, aud all 
other ſenſible qualities of common mat- 
ter, were it not that the ſmallneſs cf its 
quantity readers them entirely impercep- 
tibl- to us. Nor are we to conſider light 
only as a body, but as the moſt active 
principle cr molt general agent in nature ; 
and it is, perhaps, the true primum mo- 
Lilc, or the ſpring of motion and action 
in all other bodies. Were the particles 
of light to be an»ailated, we ſhould fee 
no marks or footſteps of fire or heat re- 
maining, and therefore no power of mo- 
tion in bodies; but all things would put 
on the appearance of lifeleſs inert matter, 
rigid and inflexible, as it wonld be abſo- 
lutcly cold and dark. The divine wit- 
dom ani providence appear, perhaps, in 
nothing to remarkahly as in the extreme 
fubtiiity of the —_— of light : with- 
out this qualification it could not hare 
nerraded the pores of bodies, and fo we 
could have had none of thoſe which we 
em! dizpianons or tranſparent ſubſtances, 
and cyery thing but the turface of a body 

would 
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would have been concealed from the ſight 
of mankind. Again, the velocity of a 
body is always as the quantity of matter 
inverſely ;. and therefore, the ſmaller the 
body, the greater velocity it is ſuſceptible 
of from the ſame force; whence it comes 
to paſs that light is thus qualified to be 
tranſmitted through immenſe diſtances in 
a ſmall and inſenſible part of time; 
which thing was quite neceſſary, accord- 
ing to the preſent frame and ſtate of na- 
ture. But laſtly, it was abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary that the particles of light ſhould be 
ſo exceeding ſmall, that, when com- 
pounded with its velocity, it ſhould pro- 
duce no ſenſible force, as it mult other- 
wite have done, ad which, therefore, 
could not have been borne by the tender 
and. delicate texture of the ſeveral parts 
of vegetable and animal bodies. To give 
an example: the velocity of a particle 
of ligbt is found to be at the rate of 
597600000 feet per ſecond : ſuppoſe its 
matter to be but one million part of a 
grain, then its force to ſtrike an object 
would be as #2723922 92 == 897,6 tect 
per ſecond for one grain; or it would 
{trikc with the ſame force that one grain 
weight would do falling from halt the 
height, viz. through 448,8 feet; which 
we ſhould find to be very great, was the 
experiment to be made on the ſenſible 
coats of the eye. Since the weight of 
bodics is proportional to the quantity of 
matter, it follows, that, where the latter 
is diminiſhed indefinitely, the former will 
be {o too; therefore, the weight of light 
mutt he inſenſible to ever fo great a quan- 
tity of it. Pr. Boerhaave cauſed a globe 
of iron, twelve inches in diameter, to be 
heated red-hot, and ſnſpended at the end 
of a very exact ballance, and counter- 
poiſed by weights at the other end very 
nicely, and thus let it hang till all the 
particles of heat or light were eſcaped, 
when he found the equilibre of the bal- 
lance no ways altered ; which plainly 
proves the above theſis. See the article 
Hire. . 
That the particles of light have not 
only magnitude, but that in different de- 
grees alto, is another, and perhaps the 
molt ſuhtile, diſcovery of the Newtonian 
philoſophy. The comparative terms of 
greater and leſſer ate now as applicable 
to the partièles of light as to any other 
bodies. This is al ſolutely proved by the 
different refrangibility they are ſcund to 
have in paſſing through a priſmatic figure 
of plais or water; for the power of the 
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draws it a little towards the ſurface ; an 
ſince this power is the ſame, it won 
have the ſame eſſect on all the particle 


magnitude, becauſe they have all an equ 
velocity. But ſince this effect is different 
among the particles, ſome being detaine4 


others, it follows, they mult be leſs in 
magnitude, to become more ſubject to the 
influence of the attracting ſurface ; in 


But of this more when we come to ſpeak 
of the manner in which this power ach 
in refracting the rays of light. Sce Rs 
fraction. 

If light were not reflected from every 
point of the ſurface of a body in all di- 
rections every way, there might be aſ- 
ſigned a point of ſpace where a ray of 
light, from ſuch a point in the ſurtace, 
does not come; and there the ſaid point 
of the-ſurface could not be viſible ; but 
becauſe the eye can find no point of ſpace 
in all the viſible hemiſphere reſpecting 
that point, but where it is viſibl- ; there- 
fore a ray of light is reflected from that 


a right line to that point can be drawn. 

That the rays of light proceed in a 
right-lined direction, is evident from 
hence, that whatever the figure of the 


the rays of light, it will always caſt a 


rallel plane. 
a circular ſhadow, a triangle a triangular 
one, and ſo on. 
that the rays of light paſs by the extre- 
mities of theſe bodies in right-lined di- 
rections, excepting theſe only which paſs 
contiguous to the edges of the body; for 


otherwiſe would be. 


dern philoſophers, who, before the time 
of Mr. Romer, were of opinion that the 


that it was propagated through immente 
ſpaces in an inftant. But Mr. Romer, 


and other philoſophers, about this time, 
making frequent obſervations on the eclip- 
ſes of Jupirer's moons, found that the ve- 


pricm ectains the iſſuing particle, and 


locity of light is to that pf a cannon- ball, 
25 


of light, if they were all of an equi 


and drawn aſide to a greater diſtance tha 


like manner as the electric effluvia willf 
act upon and agitate very ſmall and lights 
bodies, much ſooner and more eaſily than 
they can move thoſe which are larger. 


point to every part of ſpace, from whence | 


ſhadow of the ſame figure againſt a pa- 
Thus a circle will produce 


Which plainly thews E 


body be, if it be held perpendicular to 


they will be a little inflected, which will 4 
cauſe the extremity of the ſhadow to be 
not ſo diſtinct and well defined as it 


As all the other affeions of light, ſo 


that of its velocity was uttcrly unknown | 
to all the ancient, and molt of the mo- 


motion of light was inſtantancons, or | 


11 

$97,600,000 to 578, or as 1,550,000 
d 1. 

For the propertics of reflected and re- 
added light, ſce the articles Reflettion and 
efratiion. 


rent LIGHT is alfo uſed to denote the diſ- 
inci oſition of objects, with regard to the 
hay} eceiving of light; thus, the doors, win- 
S \ ows, &c. of houſes, are called lights. 

t 


For the lights and ſhades of paintings, 
c. ſee Clars-Obſcuro. 
LIGHTER, a fort of veſſel or large 


glu oat employed in harbours or rizers, to 
aan ring goods to and trom a ſhip in the act 
er, t lading and delivering the cargo. 

ak LIGHT-HOUSE, among failors, a lit- 


le houſe erected on a cape, hill, or pro- 
zontory, near the ſca-coaſt, for the di- 
ection of ſhips which are paſiing that 
ay: for this purpoſe it is furniſhed with 
breat lights at the top, and has always 
ſomebody to watch them. As the lights 
nay be / on at a great diſtance, _ are 
ery ſerviceable in guiding ſhips which are 
at a loſs to know where they arc. 


ut LIGHTNING, in phyſiology, the 
ce Whucſting of fire from a cloud. From Dr. 
ST Franklin's experiments, it appears, that 


lightning is only electrical fire drawn 
off from the clouds; and, in eſſect, this 
electricity has been collected during thun- 
der in iron bars, or on tin tubes, in many 
parts of Europe. See £edricity. 

Thunder then, or lightning, is in the 
hand of nature, what electricity is in ours; 
the wonders which we now exhibit at 
pleaſure, are only little imitations of thoſe 
great effects which frighten us. A cloud 
prepared by the action of winds, by heat, 
by a mixture of exhalations, &c. is the 
electriſied body; and watery clouds, or 
terreſtrial matter, the non-eleftrics which 
excite it. Sce Thundey. 

LIGULATED, among botaniſts, an 
appellation given to ſuch floſcules as have 
a ſtraight end turned downwards, with 
three indentures, but not divided into 
{:vments. : 

LIGUSTICUM, lovage, in botany, a 
genus of plants. 

LIGUSTRUM, privet, in botany. 

LILAC, in botany, a genus of trees, 
otherwiſe called ſyringa. See Syringa. 

LILIACEOUS, an appellation given 
— ſuch flowers as reſemble that of the 
ily. 

LILIO-NARCISSUS, or AMARYL- 
LIS, in botany, a genas of plants. 

LILIUM CONVA LLIUM, Lily of the 
valley, 

*1{.IL I O(GrorGeE) an excellent dra- 
Vol. HI, 
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matic writer, was born near Moorgate, 
in London, in 1693, where he purſued 
his buſineſs of a jeweller many years, 
with the faireſt reputation. He was 
ſtrongly attached to the Muſes, and all 
his compoſitions tend to the promotion 
of virtue, morality, and religion. Mr. 
Lillo, in purſuing his aim, made a hap- 
py choice of his ſubject. He does not 
introduce kings and heroes on the ſilage ; 
yet by exhibiting tragic ſcenes in common 
and domeſtic life, and repreſenting the 
ruin of private families, by luſt, avarter, 
and other vices, he raiſes the paſſ ons to 
an equal height, and exacts a tribute of 
tears from the audience. It is faid, that 
when his George Barnewell firſt came 
upon the ſtage, many of the critics at- 
tended its firſt repreſentation with the 
moſt unfavourable impreſſions, and the 
ſtory being founded on an old ballad, they 
brought it with them, intending to make 
pleaſant remarks and Iudicrous compari- 
ſons between the ancient ditty, and the 
modern drama ; but the merit of the play 
ſoon got -the better of their contempt, 
and preſented them ſcenes written ſo true 
ly to the heart, that they dropped their 
ballads, and took out their handkerchicfs, 
Mr. Lillo wrote four other tragedics, The 
Chriſtian Hero; Elmerick; Fatal Curio- 
ſity; and Arden of Feverſham; and dy- 
ing in the year 1739, leit behind kim a 
moſt excellent character. 

LILY, /ilium, in botany, the name of 
a large genus of plants. All forts of li- 
lies and martagons are propagated by 
ſowing their ſeeds; and if the ſeeds are 
carcfully ſaved from good flowers, the 
martagons very frequently afford very 
beautiful varictiss. Ihe roots of the white 
lily are emollient, maturating, and great- 
ly ſuppurative. They are uſed external- 
ly in cataplaims for theſe purpoſes with 
ſncceſs. The common form of applying 
them is boiled and bruifed ; but ſome pre- 
fer the roaſting them till tender, and 
then beating them to a paſte with oil, in 
which form they are ſaid to be excellent 
againſt burns. Gerard recommends them 
internally in dropſics. 

LIMA, the capital of the audience of 
Lima, and the whole empire of Peru in 
North America, is peopled with above 
15,000 Creoles, or Spaniards, and about 
40,000 negroes. The city is ſurrounded 
with walls, and defended with many baſ- 
tions and ramparts, eight yards in height, 
but they have few cannon, and therefore 
could make but a poor defence. 'The 
ſtreets are handſome, and as ſtraight as 

I a 
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2 line, but the houſes ate only one ory 
hich, on account of the earthquakes, 
and are covered only with mats or reeds 
on the top, which is not inconvenient 
here, becauſe it never rains, Some have 
long pallerics in the front, and are hand- 
ſomely adorned on the inſide. Some of 
the houſes are covered with a fine fort of 
tiſſue, or curious cotton cloth; and they 
plant trers about their houſes to keep off 
the heat of the ſun, What theſe houſes 
want in height is made up in length and 
r. adth, there being often ten or twelve 
large apartments. The royal ſquare of 
Lima is very handſome, in the middle of 
which is a fountain of bronze, and on the 
eaſt and weſt ſides are divers ſuperb public 
buildings. he river which croſſes I. ima is 
divided into ſmall channels, which enter 
into many of the houſes, and is of great 
utility to the inhabitants to water their 
gardens, and other purpoſes. The churches 
and convents of Lima are full of riches, 
and extremely magnificent, inſomuch 
that religion is as it were ſtifled under the 
weight of gold and filver, and its humi- 
lity is quite loſt. Many of their faints are 
of maſiy gold ſet off with precious ſtones. 
The inhabitants of Lima are generally 
the richeſt in all Peru, and value them- 
ſ-lves upon being the beſt Chriſtians in 
the world. "The ecclefraſtics ſolemnize all 
the fe{tivals of the church with extraordi- 
nury expenc*, and ridiculons repreſenta- 
tions, in mitquerades, fire-works, and 
proceſſians, at which time the faints 
ſhine in gold, ſilver, and precious ſtones: 
in ſhort, there is uch a mixture of ſeem- 
iag devotion and real debauchery among 
all (he inhabitants, not excepting the 
pricſis, monks, and nuns,- that ſuch an- 
other place can hardly be ſound in the 
world: and yet wich all this they are ex- 
t-mely credulous, and have a ſtrong ſaith 
in witchcraft and charms. Ihe convents 
of the monks aud nuns are fo numerous, 
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times almoſt overturned by earthquake, 
as in the years 1586, 1678, and 1687; 
tut. the mott terrible of all happened on 
he 25th of October 1746, at which time 


it was almoſt deſtroyed It is ſeated fix 
miles E. of the Pactfic Ocean, and of the 
port-town of Calao, in a fruitful plain, 


Lima. Long. 75 52 W. Lat 12428. 


leaf, &c. - 

LIMB, in anatomy, an appellation 
given to the extremities of the body, as 
the arms and legs. See Armand Leg. 

LIME, Calx, a ſoft, friable ſubſtance, 
obtained by calcining or burning ſtones, 
ſhells, and the like. There are ſo many 
ſpecies of ſtone capable of being burnt 
into lime, and ſo many that in the dif- 
ferent parts of the world are really put 
to that uſe, that it would 'be difficult to 
fix any particular idea to the term lime- 
tone; but we are to underſtand by it in 
general, any ſtone that, upon a proper 
degree of heat, continned a ſufficient time, 
becomes a white calx, which will make 2 
great cbullition and noiſe on being thrown 
into water, and will, in fine, fall into a 


iquor, aſter having very ſtrongly im- 
pregnated it with its ſoluble partieles. 
he moſt common kind of lime-ſtone is 
4 preyiſh or bluiſh ſtone, found in lcoſe 
males, and often veined with red : mar- 


ſtone, ſince they all burn into lime, 
general, every ſtone, of whatever kind or 
colour, that will ferment with aqua-ſor- 
tis, will alſo hurn into lime; and it is of 
no conti quence to the medicinal uſe of 
that calx, 
one or the other of theſe tones. 
lime we have in London is made of 


that _y take up fourth part of the 
ty. This is the only corntry between 


the tropics where grapes come to perfre- 
tion, and where they make gov! wine, 


chalk, which is weaker than that made 
of ſtane; but it is otherwiſe the ſame. 
[he beit lime is that made of the hardeſt 


þ 


their Vim yards and fields being uatered 
with e, which deſcend from the 
mountains called the Andcs, which are 
the hivheſt in the world. In fort, this 
city would be a perfect paradiſe if it were 
not for the earthquakes, for the adjacent 
country yields plenty of corn, wine, oil. 
tigar, flax, and truits. The hat of the 
climate is conſtantly moderated with coo) 
fea-breezes, or the land-winds from the 


tone: it is not only uſed by architects, 
builders. plaſterers, dvers, ſugar-refiners, 
tanners, and many other mechanics, but 
is an *cellent menure for land, where it 


In many placcs it is carried out and laid 
in hcaps, allowing a bufhe! to à pole 
{quare, or 150 buſhels to an acre. Ihe 


beſt method of ordering it is to mix it 
with dung, or with mutl drawn from the 


mountainz. This city has been tevcral 


bottom of rivers ; this makes an cxcel- 


kent 


350 miles W. of Coſco, on the rivers 


LIMB, in a general ſenſc, denotes the 
border or edge of a thing: thus we ſay} 
the limb of a quadrant, of the ſun, of a] 


looſe white powder at the hottom of that 


ble, alabafter, and all the ſtoncs that 
have ſpar for their Þafis, may alſo come 
under the general denomination of lime- 
In 


das 


whether it be made of th: | 
What 


is landy, or a mixed gravel or clay foil. | 
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ent mixture, eſpecially where the ſoil is 


kes, 


$5 Mandy; and in Weltmoreland they pro- 
d on auce fine crops of barley from their ſandy 
time lands, by manuring them with lime and 


cow dung mixed together. 'The nature 
of lime on land is like that of chalk, it 
works downwards, as the farmers expreſs 
it; and therefore it is belt to treat it in 


fy 
the 
ain, 


vet“ 
. 1 the ſame manner, laying it fallow the 
the year before it is to be ploughed up. It 
I obſerved that it the lime be carried hot 
»f out of the kilo, and laid upon the land 
to cool, it does much better than in any 
ion Mother way. The improvement it makes 
u upon land is owing chiefly to its heat, 


and the ſalt it contains. It is in much 
the fame manner that coal-aſhes and the 


ce 
bu ſoot of coal becomes uſeful upon the like 
ny WT kind of lands; but the farmers always 
nt find that a mixture of good carth and 
if. lime, that has laid a conſiderable time to- 
ut gether, is better for this purpoſe than 
to the freſh lime alone. Lime is alſo of 
e- reat utility in medicine, for which ufc 
in it is to be choſen in clean, light, and 
er hard pieces, but not ſtony, ſuch as will 
e, not caſily crumble to pieces between the 
fingers, and yet will readily break when 
n thrown into water. The beſt lime in the 
a WT world, on being long expoſed to a damp 
m MW air, will moulder into a powder, and loſe 
1 all its medici nal virtues. Quick- lime is 
4 burning and corroſive, and is never given 
f internally ; but it is ſometimes uſed in 
e extcrnal applications, as made into a 
Y paſte with orpiment, ſoap, &c. and uſed 
1 a depilatory. The calx lota, 3. e. 
e — waſhed with water, is no longer a 
. XX corrolive, but a powerful deſiccative; and 
\ IT lime-water is of great ſervice internally 
in all cutaneous eraptions, in the cure of 


obſtinate ulcers, and for ditraſes of the 
lungs : for this purpoſe it is generally to 
be continued a conſiderable time. The 
preparations of lime in ule in the ſhops 
are, the ſimple lime-water ; the leſs com- 
pound lime-water; the more compound 
lime-water ; and ſeveral kinds of cauſtics. 
Simple lime-water is made in the follow- 
ing manner : Put a pound of quick-lime 
into a large earthen pan; pour upon it, 
by a lictle at a time, a gallon and a half 
of water; after the edullition is tho- 
wughly over, let the liquor ſtand to 
8 ſettle, and then pour it clear off, and ſil- 
ter it for ute. This is principally in- 
tended for uaſhing old ulcers, and other 
external purpoſes: when it is to he taken 
internally, the follawing additions are 
made to it, to take off its flavour, or to 
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an ounce; of ſaſlafras-bark, half an 
ounce ; ſimple lime-watcr, three quuts; 
let the whole infuſe together ſor two 
days without heat, then filter it for uſe. 
This laſt preparation is called the leſs 
compound lime-water. The more com- 
pound lime- water is made thus: "Take 
raſpings of guaiacum, half a pound; li- 
quorice-root, an ounce; ſaſlafras-bark, 
half an ounce ; of coriander- ſeed, three 
drams ; of lime-water, three quarts; let 
the whole ſtand together two days with» 
out heat, and then filter it off for uſe. 

It has been found by ſeveral late expe- 
riments made by Dr. Alſton, that lime- 
water is an excellent remedy for the 
ſtone ; and that it has alſo been given 
with extraordinary ſucceſs in acute fevers. 

Sponius ſays, that when drank with 
milk or whey, it performs wonderful eſ- 
fects in internal ulcers, diarrhœas, and 
the dyſentery. 

Lime-water, on being mixed with lin- 
ſeed-oil, or the oil of olives, and well 
ſnaken, acquires the conſiſtence of a tal- 
fam, which is of ſingular ſervice when 
applied externally in freſh burns, and 
alſo conduces to ſtop inflammations, It 
may alto be impregnated with copper, b 
ſtanding in a brazen baſon: b which 
means it aſſumes a beautiful ſaphire co- 
lour, and proves an excellent remedy 
agaialt puſtules, uicers, ſcabies, and 
itching of the eyes; and this laſt prepa» 
ration, mixed with a little ſabammoniac, 
is recommended againſt all humours, 
films, and other blemiſhes of the eyes, 
and is fa'd to be very efficacious when the 
eyes are hurt by the ſmall-pox; and 
there is no remedy more eſſectual ſor cans 
cerous ulcers. 

LIME-TREF, the Engliſh name of 
the tilia. Sec Ti/ia. 

LIMITS «of Eguations, in algebra, & 
method of diſcovering the limits of the 
root of equations, by which their ſolu- 
tions are much facilitated. 

LIMIT'S of @ Planet, its excurſion 
from the ecliptic, or, which is the ſame 
thing, the points of its greateſt latitude. 

LIMITATION, in law, a certain 
ſpace of time allowed for bringing actions 
in. 

LIMITATION #f Fate, is the length 
of time an eſtate is to contipue in the 
poſicfſion of a perſon or family, 

LIMITED PROBLEM, 7 problem 
that admity but of one ſolu ion, as to 
make a cirele pafs through three given 
points, pot lying in the {ame ri-ht ine. 


add to its virtues. Take of liquorice-root 
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LIMNISG, the art of painting in 
I 2 water- 
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water enlours, in contradiſtinction to 
pain'ing, which is done in oil- colours. 

LIMPET, the Engliſh name of a ſhell- 
fiſh, called by authors patella. _ 

* LINCOLN, a city of Lincolnſhire, 
was formerly called Lindum, and is as 
r-markable as it is ancient. William the 
Conqueror built hete a large ſtrong caſtle 
for its defence, and much about the ſame 
time the biſhop Remigius tranſlated his 
ſee hither from Dorcheſter, and founded 
the magnificent cathedral, wherein is a 
brazen tomb of queen Eleanor, wife to 
Edward I. who died at Hureby, in this 
county, and another of Catharine Swin- 
ford,“ wife to John of Gaunt, duke of 
Lancaſter. This building may be ſeen 
fifty miles northward and thirty ſouth- 
ward, and is one of the largeſt in Eng- 
land. "This city is governed by a maycr, 
two ſheriſſs, a recorder, twelve aldermen, 
four chamberlains, as many coroners, 
about forty common-council-men, a 
town-clerk, a ſword-bearer, and two ſer- 
j*ants at mace. There is a very plenti- 
ful market here on Tueſday, for all man- 
nei, of proviſions, eſpecially fiſh and 
fowl, and on Friday for goods, with 
five fairs held on the ſecond Tueſday af- 
ter April 12th, July sth, the firſt Wed- 
nefday after September 12, and Novem- 
ber 12th, for horſes, cattle, and ſheep. 
This city abounded formerly with monaſ- 
teries, and other religious houſes. It 
has à bold and noble ſituation upon a 
hich hit, below which, and to the weſt- 
ward of the city, the river falls into a 
preat pool, called Swan-pool, from the 


multitude of its ſwans, This city is 
mentioned by Leland to have had fiſty- 


two pariſh churches, thongh it has now 
but thirteen, beſides the cathedral, or 
minſter, which is one of the largeſt in 
England. It is a magnificent ſtructure, 
and has two great gatc-houſes to it from 
the weſt, The lower part of the front 
and one of the two towers were built by 
Remigius; but biſhop Alexander erected 
the body of the cathedra' and the two 
other towers. In this ſtracture is the ſa- 
mous bell called Tom of Lincoln, which 
is near hve tons in weight, almoſt twen- 
ty-three fect in circumference, and will 
bold ſour hundred and twenty-four gal- 
lone, ale meaſure. Here are alſo in this 
church two catherine-whecl windows, 
which are remarkably fine for the work- 
manſhip and painted glaſs. Here are al- 
{0 a chapter-houſe, cloiſter, and library, 
that are much admircd. Here are cha- 
rity-ſchools,* where one hundred and 
twenty poor children are taught by the 


— 
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widows of clergyman. The city is 
_— of itſelf, with a juriſdiction twen- 
ty miles round, and in the centre of thy 
ruined old caſtle there is a hall for hold. 
ing the aſſizes. It is fifty-two mile, 


north of Peterborough, thirty-two miles 
north-caſt-by-caſt of Nottingham, ſeven-· 
ty-two miles ſouth of York, and one 
hundred and thirty-one north of Lon- 


don. Long. o 27 W. Lat. 53 15 N. 

* LINCOLNSHIRE, 
county, about ſixty miles long, and in 
ſome places thirty broad, bounded on the 


a maritime! 


caſt by the German eccan, on the weſt 


by Nottinghamſhire, on the fouth by 


Northamptonſhire, and on the north by 


Yorkſhire, from which it is parted by 
Its principal rivers are the 


Welland, the Witham, the Trent, the 


the Humber. 


Dun, and the Ankam. It contains 
thirty hundreds, one tity, thirty-nine 
market-towns, ſix hundred and thirty 
pariſhes, two caſties, and three parks, 
In the times of the Britons and Normans 
it was part of the country of the Cori. 
tani, and under the Saxons it was part 
of the large kingdom of Mercia. This 
county is in ſome ſeaſons ſtocked with 
various kinds of fowl, and in a prodi- 
gious number, ſuch as tcal, quaits, 


woodcocks, pheaſants, partridges, pe- 


wits, godwits, knots, and dottrels. 
LINE, Linea, in geometry, a quantity 


extended in length only, without any 


breadth or thickneſs. It is formed by 
the flux or motion of a point. 

There are two kinds of lines, viz. 
right lines and curve lines. 


If the point 


A, (plate XXIX. fig. 1.) moves towards 


B; by its motion, it deſeribes a line, and 


this, if the point go the neareſt way to- 
wards B, will be a right or ſtraight line, 
whoſe diſtinction therefore is the neareſt 
or ſhorteſt diſtance between any two 
points; or a line, all whoſe points tend 
the ſame way. 


2 => L481) 


If the point go any way | 


about, as in one of the lines A BC, or | 
AcB, it will trace out either a crooked | 


line, as the upper Ac B, or elſe two 
more ſtraight oncs, as in the lower A CB. 
Right lines are all of the ſame ſpecies, 


hut curves are of an infinite number of 


diflerent ſpecies. 
many as there may be diſſcrent ratios be- 
tween their ordinates and abſciſſes. Sec 
the articles A6/ciſs and O/ dinate. 

Curve lines are uſually divided into 
geometrical and mechanical ; the former 
are thoſe which may be found exactly in 
all their points; the latter are thoſe, ſome 


or all of whoſe points are not to be found 


preciſely, but only tentatively or nearly. 
4 Curve 


We may conceive as | 
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Curve lines are alſo divided into the 
firlt order, ſecond order, third order, 
&c. 

Lines conſidered as to their poſitions, 
are cither parallel, perpendicular, or ob- 
ſique, the conſtruction and properties 
whercof ſee under Parallel, &c. 

Euelid's ſecond book trears moſtly of 
lines, and of the effects of their being di- 
vided and again multiplied into one an- 
other. | 

LINE, in geography, the ſame with 
equator. See the article Equator. 

LINES, in aſtronomy, are, 1. Fidu- 
cial line, the line or ruler which paſtes 
through the middle of an aſt:olabe, or 
the like inſtrument, and on which the 
ſights are fitted, otherwiſe called alhi- 
dade, index, dioptra, and mediclinium. 
See the article Afrolale. 2. The hori- 
zontal line. 3. Iſochronal line. 4. Me- 
ridian line. 5. Line of the nodes. See 
the articles H:rizontal, Iſocbronal, Meri- 
dian, and Nedes. 

Lines, in perſpective, are, 1. Geome- 
trical line, which is a right line drawn in 
any manner on the geometrical plane, 
2, Terreſtrial line, or fundamental line, 
is a right line wherein the geometrical 
plane, and that of the picture or draught 
interſect one another: ſuch is the line 
N I, (plate XXIX. hg. 2.) formed by 
the interſection of the geometrical plane 
L M. and the perſpective plane H K. 
3. Line of the front, is any right line 
parallel to the terreſtrial line. 4. Verti- 
cal line, the common ſection of the ver- 
tical and of the draught. 5. Vitual line, 
the line or ray imagined to paſs from the 
object to the eye. 6. Line of ſtation, 
according to ſome writers, is the com- 
mon ſection of the vertical and geometti- 
cal planes. Others, as Lamy, mean by 
it the perpendicular height of the eye 
above the geometrical plane. Others, a 
line on that plane, and perpendicular to 
the line expreſſing the height of the eye. 
7. Objective line, the line of an object 
from whence the appearance is ſought 
for in the draught or picture. 

_ LINES, in dialling, are, r. Horizon- 
tal line, the common {; Aion of the hori- 
zon and the dial-plane. See Dial. 2. 
Horary lines, or hour lines, the common 
interſections of the hour circles of the 
Iphere, with the plane of the dial. 3. 
Subſtylar line, that line on which the 
ſtyle or cock of a dial is duly erected, and 
the repreſentation of ſuch an hour-circle 
as is perpendicular to the plane of that 


ial, 4. Equinoctial line, the common 


1 
interſection of the equinoQtial and plane 
of the dial. 

LINE DireS ian, in mechanics, that 
wherein a body actually moves, or would 


move, if it were not hindered. It alſo 
denotes the line that paſſes through the 
center of pravity of the heavy body to the 
center of the earth, which muſt alſo paſs 
through the fulcrum, or ſupport of the 
heavy body, without which it would 
fall. 

LINE of Gravitation, of any heavy 
body, a line drawn through its center of 
gravity, and according to which it tends 
downwards. 

/ LINES on the 2 Scale, the line of 
— line of ſines, line of tangents, 
line of ſecants, line of ſemitarfgents, line 
of leagues ; the conſtruction and appli- 
cation of which ſee under the words Scale, 
Sailing, &c. 

LINES on Gunter*s Scole, are the line 
of numbers, line of artificial fines, line 
of artificial tangents, line of artificial 
verſed fines of rhumbs, line of artificial 
tangents of the meridian line, and linc of 
equal parts. 

LINES F the Sector, are the line of 
equal parts, or line of lines, line of 
tangents, line of ſecants, line of poly- 
gons, line of numbers, line of hours, 
line of latitudes, line of meridians, line 
of metals, line of ſolids, line of planes 
for the conſtruction and uſe of which, ſee 
Sector. 

LINES, in fortification, are thoſe of 
approach, capital, defence, cireumvalla- 
tion, contravallation, of the baſe, &ec. 

To LINE a Vert, ſignifies to ſtrengthen 
a rampart with a firm wall; or to en- 
compaſs a parapet or moat with good 
turf, &c. 

LINE, in the art of war, is underſtood 
of the diſpoſition of an army, ranged in 
order of battle, with the front extended 
as far as may be, that it may not be 
flanked. : 

LINE of Battle, in the marine, the 
array in which à fleet or ſquadron of ſhips 
of war is formed to engage with an ene- 
my. In this manceuvre the ſhips are 
drawn up about one hundred fathoms 
diſtant, a-head of each other, the ad- 
miral being in the center, whoſe chief 
judgment is to form it in a proper diſpo- 
ſition and ſtrength throughout from the 
van to the rear; in doing which, parti- 
cular care muſt be had to make the cen- 
ter ſtrong; for if that is forced or broke 
through, the battle is looked upon as loſt. 
Here it is to be obſerved, that in a ſca- 
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ation the center is made the ſtrongeſt ; 
whereas in a land-fight it is the weakeſt ; 
and the wings of an army are the ſtrongelt, 
leſt the enemy, by forcing a wing, ſhould 
have the advantage of Banking, and con- 
ſequently putting the line in confuſion ; 
for the ſame reaſon allo, the van and 
rear of a fleet is not put into diſorder, 
becauſe care is taken to make them pro- 
portionally ſtrong to reſiſt the enemy: 
therefore the weakeſt part of the line will 
be in the quarters, as ſupported each way 
from the center throughout. The line 
b.iag thus formed, there ought to be a 
corps-de-reſerve, as many as may be 
thought neceſſary, if they can be dif- 
-nſcd with. But firit, the line muſt 
ſlretch out the length of the pony 5, if 
poſſible, or elſe they will have the ad- 
vantage, and by tacking and doubling 
upon your line, put the van and rear in- 
to conſuſion, It 15 a maxim in navul dif- 
cipline that a commanding flag-ſ1ip ſhould 
never go out of the way for any ſhip what- 
ever, unleſs that ſhip ſhould be diſabled, 
or that a ſudden ſhiit of wind takes her 
unexpettedly. The reaſon is ſelf-evident ; 
if the admiral gives way for one, or 
backs and fills for another's fancy or miſ- 
conduct, there would be no end to ſuch 
negligence or over-ſight; therefore the 
commanding flag-ſhip expects that every 
thip in his fleet will obſcrye and take 
her motions from him and his ſeconds, 
whoſe diſtance from the admiral ſhould 
be a ſtandard for every other ſhip to fol- 
low in that from cach other, as near as 
poſſible, except when her ſignal is made 
to back or fill. or make more or leſs ſail. 
The ſeconds to the 2 flag · 
ſhip are particularly to regard her, to 
move as ſhe does, whether the ether ſhips 
do or not, or cannot do; for they are 
called ſeconds to guard and attend the 
admiral's ſhip. It is che duty of every 
officer, as ſoon as the ſignal is diſplayed 
for the line, to crowd, it poſſible, into 
his ſtation, and not lie, through indo- 
lence or negligence, braced to or a-back, 
but make fail to windward, or bear away 
to lecward, in order to torm the line im- 
mediately, and then each l-ading ſhip 
to mind her tack as the wind is, to lead 
and give room. he commanding flag- 
officer, when his ſhips are arranged into 
a line. obſerres the ttrenpth of the enemy's 
line throughout, and acts accordingiy, 
making more or lets tail, or what motion 
he might think moſt to his advantage 
He is not to take his motion from his 
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| occaſion, ſignal, notice, or meſſage ſent 
to him. | 

ina line of battle the weathermoſt fleet, 
or that which has the weather-cage, in 
the ſea-language, is generally allowed to 
have the advantage, although there are 
ſeveral arguments on the other hand in 
favour of the lee-ſide. We ſhall cnd:a- 
your to {tate the mutual advantages, 


ſmoke ; and of courſe that line can bet- 
ter obſerve the ſignals which are ſpread 
than the ſhips to lecward can, which mult 
have the continuance of both its own and 
of the enemy longer. 

2. If the weather-ſhips are more in 
number than the enemy's flect, they can 
detach ſome from their ſquadron, which 
bearing down upon the rear of the encmy, 
muſt infallibly throw them into diforder. 

3. The fire-ſhips of the weather: line 
can, when they are ordered, more eaſily 
bear down upon the enemy, than thoſe 
of the lee can ply to windward, which 
can never be done againit a line in action; 
but the weather fire-ſhips can bear down 
againſt all the reſiſtance that can be made 
by the encmy. 

Advantages of the lce-line.— 1. If ene, 
two, or more of the ſhips to windward 
ſhould be diſabled, they muſt incvitably 
drive to leeward, and become a prey to 
the enemy. 

2. The ſhips of the lee-line can more 
readily bear away before the wind, and 
have thcir places ſupplicd by ſhips from 
the corps-de-reſerve, in caſe of being 
diſabled or meeting with any diſaſter. 

3. The line to leeward can keep their 
ports longer open in a ſtrong u ind with 
a high ſea, when thoſe to windward, in 
all probability, may be obliged to ſhut 
the'ports of thcir lower tier of guns, to 
prevent the water from ruſhing in between 
decks, which may be attended with the 
molt fatal conſequences. 

4. The lee-lineccan more eaſily obſerve 
the men on the decks of the ſhips to 
windward, as they heel, and when the 
ſmoke does not intercept their ſpht : at 
which time the marines and top- men ma 
ealily take aim at, and deſtroy them yr 
muſkets or carabines. 

LINE A-breafl, an arrangement in 
which the whole ſquadron advances uni— 
formly with all the ſhips paralle! ro each 
other; ſo that the length of cach ſhip 
forms a right line with the line a-breaſt, 
See Diviſion, Squadron, ard Nawal En- 
gageme=t, | 


leating ſhip, but upon ſome particular | LINE, in genealogy, a ſeries or ſue- 
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1. The weather-gage is ſooneſt clear of | 
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ceſſion of relations in various degrees, all 
deſcending from the fame common fa- 
ther. Direct line, is that which goes 
from father to ſon ; being the order of 
aſcendants and deſcendants. 

Collateral line is the order of thoſe 
who deſcend from ſome common father, 
related to the former, but aut of the 
line of aſcendants and deicendants: in 
this are placed uncles, aunts, coulins, 
nepheus, &c. 

LINE alſo denotes a French meaſure, 
containing the twelſth part of an inch, or 
the hundred and forty-fourth part of a 
foot. 

LINES, in muſic, the names of thoſe 
ſtrokes drawn horizontally on a piece of 
paper, on and between which the cha- 
raters and notes of muſic are diſpoſed : 
their number is commonly five; when 
another is added, for one, two, or more 
notes, it is called a ledger-line. 

LINES, in heraldry, the figures uſed 
in armories, to divide the thield into dif- 
ferent parts, and to compoſe different 
figures. Theſe lines, according to their 
different forms and names, give deno- 
mination to the pieces or figures which 
they form, except the ſtraight or plain 
lines. 

LINEAMENT, among painters, im- 
plies the out-lines of a face. 

LINEN, in commerce, a well known 
kind of cloth, chiefly made of flax. 
Sce Flax. 

LINIMENT, Linimentum, in phar- 
macy, a compolition ſomewhat thinner 
than an unguent, and thicker than an 
oil, uſed for anointing the body in va- 
rious intentions 

LINNET, Liraria, in ornithology, a 
bird of the ſize of a goldiinch ; the head 
is ſmall and flatted ; the eyes arc ſmall, 
and hazel; the beak is conic, very ſmall, 
and ſharp at the point; the head, neck, 
and back are rariegated with a bright 
brown and white; the breaſt and belly 
are pale, but in the male, eſpecially in 
the ſummer, there is a rednets on the 
top of the head and all over the breaſt. 
This is a ſinging bird, and ſometimes has 
oung ones tour times a year, eipecially 
if they are taken f om the dam before 
they are able to fly, which may be done 
four days after they are hatched. 

ULINSEED, the feed of the plant Jinum. 
I infeed bruiſed and ſteeped in water, gives 
it very ſoon a thick mucilaginous nature, 
and communicates much ot its emollient 


of urine from inflammation and heat: it 


 ſcrapings o 


virtues to it. It is anodyne, attempei- 


ating, and of great ler vice ig 1vppretiions ö portiontd 4a this growth, 
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envelops the acid ſalts of the urine, and 
prevents their vellicating and wounding 
the tender parts; and in ſome meaſure 
ſupplies the mucus of the bladder, when 
abraded and worn off. It is to be given 
in decoction, or infuſion, on theſe oc- 
caſions : the infuſion is not to be made 
too thick or mucilaginous, becauſe in that 
caſe it loads the ſtomach, and breeds 
flatulences in the inteſtines. A flight 
infuſion of linſeed, by way of tea, is 
recommended by many as an excellent 
pectoral; and the ſeed is a common and 
very good ingredient in clyſters. Ex- 
ternally, this teed, ground to powder, is 
an excellent emollicat ; as is alſo the 
ſtrong mucilage, made by boiling the 
ſceds a long time : the oil drawn from it 
by expreſſion is of great ſervice in coughs, 
pleurifies, and many other caſes. 

LINSTOCK, in the military art, a 
wooden ſtaff, about three fect long, upon 
one end of which is a piece of iron, 
which divides in two, turning from one 
anotker, having each a place to receive 
the match, and a ſcrew to keep it fall : 
the other end is pointed, and ſhod with 
iron, to ſtick in the ground. It is uſed, 
by gunners, to fire the guns. 

LINT, Lixum, the flax of which linen 
is made, 

In ſurgery, the term lint denotes the 

inen which is uſed in dreſſing 
wounds, and is made up in various forms, 
as tents, doſlils, pledgets, &c. 

LINTEL, in architecture, a piece of 
timber that lies horizontally over door- 
poſts and window-jambs, as well to bear 
the thickneſs of the wall over it, as to 
bind the ſides of the wall together. 

LION, Leo, in zoology, the ſtrongeſt 
and ſierceſt of all quadrapeds. 

Ihe head of the lion appears very large 
in proportion to its 1 and is the molt 
flethy of the heads of ail the xnown ant- 
mals. Its jaw-bones alſo are remarkably 
large. he breatt alſo appears very large, 
but this is only owing to the ęreat quan- 
tity of long hair that covers it, for the 
{ternum is tmalier. than that of moſt any- 
mals of the ſame ſize. The tail, which 
is very long, appears alſo of the ſame thick- 
nets all the way, but this is wholly owing 
to the growth of the hair. The tail it- 
ſelf is largeſt at the baſe, and then goes 
taper to the point; but the hair, being 


very ſhort near its baic, and continuing 


to grow longer all the way, as that de- 
creaſes in thickneis, is ſo exactly pro- 
that it aluazs 

ge 
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gives the whole tail this regular appear- 
ance, The long hair that grows about 
the neck and breaſt, and makes what is 
called the mane of the lion, only differs 
from the hair of the reſt of the body in 
length, having no greater thickneſs, or 
rigidity, like that of the manes of other 
gr, wor The claws of the lion have no 


caſes, as Pliny pretends they have, for 


the animal to withdraw them into in 
walking; but Plutarch, Solinus, and ſome 
others, are much more in the right, in 
. ſaying that the lion draws them up back- 
wards when he walks, and places them 
cloſely among the articulations of the 
toes. lt is certain that the laſt joint but 
one of every toc iu this creature has a 
peculiarly eaſy joint for motion, and by 
means of this the laſt joint, with the 
claw that is affixed to it, are very readily 
drawn up, and hid upon the foot, and 
placed wholly out of the way of being 
hurt in walking. The lion has ſourteen 
tecth in each jaw, four inciſores, four 
canine, and {ix molares. The inciſores 
are ſmall; the canine are unequal in ſize, 
two being very large, and two very ſmall; 
the large ones are an inch and a half long, 
and are the only ones the ancients allowed 
to be canine teeth. I he molares alſo are 
irregular in ſize, the anterior ones being 
"oy ſmall, the others large, and terminat- 
ed by three or four points, forming a ſort 
of flower-de-lace, Ariſtotle, Xlian, and 
others ſay, that the neck of the lion is all 
compoſed of one unjointed bone. It ap- 
pears indeed very rigid in this creature, but 
it does not proceed from ſo ſtrange a cauſe, 
but is ſound owing to this, that the ſpi- 
noſe apophyſes of the vertebrz of the 
neck are long, and faſtened together by 
extremely ſtrong and rigid ligaments. 
The tongue of the lion is very rough and 
rigid, being covered with a great num- 
ber of prominences of a hard matter, re- 
ſembling that of a cat's claw, and near- 
ly of the ſame ſize, the baſe of each being 
a round fleſhy prominence on the ſur- 
face of the tongue. The eyes of the lion 
are clear and bright, even after the crea- 
ture is dead. The common obſervation 
that this creature ſleeps with its eyes open, 
is founded on this, that it has a very 
thick membrane lodged in the greater 
canthus of the eyes, which it can ex- 
tend over the whole cye upon occaſion, 
as birds do their membrana nictitans, 
and thus will have no occaſion to ſhut its 
eye-lids, in order to exclude the light. It 
is very remarkable that the common cat 
has all the ſingular ſtructute of the ſe- 
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veral parts as the lion has, its claws, 
feet, tongue and eyes, being of the 


ſame Kind, and its internal parts 
bearing as ſtrong a reſemblance. The 
heart of the lion is greatly larger than 
than that of any other ercature of the 
ſame ſize, being ſix inches long, and 
four in diameter, in the largeſt part, and 
terminating in a very ſharp point. The 
brain is as remarkably ſmall ; and upon 
the compariſon of this with the great 
quantity of brain in a calf, and pur- 
ſuing the obſervation through ſeveral 
other creatures, as to the porportion of 
brain they have, it does not appear that 
a ſmall quantity of brain is a mark of 
folly, but uſually of great ſubtlety, and 
of a crue! diſpoſition, Mem. pour I H. 
toire des Anim, 

LIP, Labium, or Labrum, in anatomy, 
the exterior fleſhy covering of the mouth. 

Hare-LIPS, in ſurgery, a diſorder in 
ſome perſons wherein the upper-lip is ſo 
divided, as to reſemble a hare's lip. This 
diviſion is ſometimes ſmall, at other times 
it is double, like the letter M, and then 
termed the double hare-lip. Beſides 
the deformity cauſed by this diſorder, it 
hinders infants from ſucking, and adults 
from ſpeaking diſtinctly. Sometimes this 
accident happens to the lower lip from 
the ill treatment of-a wound, and this 
is called the ſpurious hare-lip; the true 
kind is born with the infant. The leſs 
and more equal the fiſſure of the hare-lip 
is, it is generally ſo much the more eaſily 
cured, In ſome infants, the divifien of 
the lip is fo large and irregular, that there 
can be but little hopes of a cure, which 
may, however, be caſily performed on 
the very ſame lip, when adult. Some» 
times too we mect with a tooth projec- 
ting forward into the fiſſure ; in this caſe 
it cannot be cured without firtt taking out 
the tooth. In a cent hare-lip, or one 
made by a wound, the cure is to be per- 
tormed by the knotted ſuture. 

LIPOTHYMIA, in medicine, the 
name of a difſcale uſually confounded 
with the ſyncope, but really different 
ſrom it in many particulars. 

Ihe lipothymia is a very conſiderable 
abolition of the vital and animal facul- 
ties, at leaſt to appearance : and the 
ſyncope is a plenary or a total abolition 
of them, as tar 2s appcars to us at the 
time. It is caſy to ce, however, that 


theſe are only two different ſtages of the 


ſame Qdiſtemperatrre. The Ilipothymy 
is ſometimes an idiopathic, ſometimes a 
ſymptomatic diſcaſe, and molt frequently 

attends 
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tends the ſcurvy, malignant fevers, and 
dt her diſorders; the ſyncope is idiopathic, 
ind attacks perſons in health as well as 
hoſe that are diſeaſed. The lipothymy 
s always -calily diſtinguiſhed from -a 
onvulſed ſtate of the body, by this, 
hat the limbs are all flaccid in it. The 
yncope differs from death only in de- 
prce; and the body being id in this, 
and growing _ under the laſt con- 
vulſions iu death, is the only diſtinction 
pf them in extreme caſes. x * r 
LIQUORICE, l/iquoritia glycyrrbizza, 
and radix dulcis, a ſweet root of conſider- 
able uſe in medicine. 
This plant, deſcribed by all. the bo- 
tanical authors under the name of gly- 
cyrrhizza vulgaris, grows to four or five 
feet high, its ſtalks are hard and woody, 
is leaves are ſmall and roundiſh; and they 
ſtand many together on the two ſides of 
a rib, making what authors call a winged 
leaf. They are viſcous to the touch; 
the lowers are of the papilionaceous kind, 
ſmall and biuith. The plant is of the 
diadelphia decandria of Linnteus, and of 
the herbæ flore papilionaceo ſeu legumi- 
noſz of Mr. Ray. Liquorice wild 
in many parts of France, Iraly, Spain, 
and Germany. It is cultirated in great 
abundance in Yorkſhire, and —— 
other parts of England; and by the good 
order we keep — ſoil in, — 
roots, longer, evener, and more ſuccu- 
lent than are to be had from any other 
part of the world. The reſt of Europe 
is in great meaſure furniſhed by what 
grows about Bayonne and 'Saragoſia in 


8 
ground deſigned for liquorice muſt | 
be well dug, and dunged the year before, 


that the dung may be thoroughly rotted 
in it ; and juſt before it is — the 

earth is to be dug three ſpades deep, and 

laid very light. The plants to be ſet 

ſtould be taken fromthe ſides or heads of 

the old roots, and each mult have a very 

good bud, or eye, otherwiſe - they are 

ſubject to miſcarry ; they ſhould alſo be 

about ten inch<s long, and perfectly ſound. 

Ihe beſt ſcaſon for planting them is the 

end of February, or the beginning of 
March, and this muſt be done in the fol- 

lowing manner: the rows muſt be marked 

by a line drawn a-crofs the bed, at two 

feet diſtance: ;- and the plants muſt be ſet 

in theſe by» making à hole of their full 

depth, and — more, that the 

ye of the root may be an ineh below the 

ſurface ; they mu 
distance from cach other in the rows. 
Vol. III. 


pain. 
The 
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alſo be ſet two feet 
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When this is 


done, the ground may be 


ſowed over with onions, which, not root, - 


ing deep, will do the liquorice roots to 
_ for the firſt year, Th October, 
the flalks of the liquerice are dead 
a little very rotten dung ſhould be ſpread 
over the ſurface of the ground. Three 


years after the time of plaritinp, the H- 


quorice wilt be fit to-take up for ufe ; 
and this ſhould be done jſt when the 
ſtalks are dead off; for, if taken uf 
ſooner, the roots are very apt to ſhrin 


ly in their weight. The roots about 


ondon look browner than thoſe” which 


have been propagated in leſt rich ſoil, 


but then they are much larger, and 
quicker to their ſize. Miller 
Dif, ' 


Liquorice is an excellent medicine in 
coughs, and all diforders of the breaſt 
and lungs. It obtunds the ſh ſs of 
acrid and fait humours. It is alfo re- 
commended againſt diſorders of the kid- 

and bladder, and is ſaid to take off 
the ſenſe of pain in many terrible com- 
plaints. It is an ingredient in almoſt all 
de coctions in ptiſans, in which it 4; 
elteemed for obtunding acrimory; an 
for giving the whole a very pleafant taſte 


and drowning the worſt favour of the 


other ingredients. RA. 
LIiQU@RICE Juice, the inſpiffated 

juice of the common liquorice root; 

is brought to us in rolls or cakes; cove 

uſually with bay-leaves from Spain and 


Holland, from the firſt of which plates 


it obtained the name of Spaniſh juice. 

is to be choſen firm,” but not tough, hard, 
and when broken, of à fine ſhining far- 
face; ſuch as perſetly miles in the 
mouth, and des not taſte of burning; 
nor leaves any barſh or gritty particles 
between the recth, >: 1 Lt 


Liquorice juice has the ſame virtues | 
with the root it is produced from. It& is. 


mon people for coughs and all diſorders 


of the bfcaſt and lungs. It is commonly 
taken alone, holding a ſmall-piece of 


it in the month till it gradually melts 
there ; but the more agreeable Wa 
taking it is it form of lozenges, of which 
there are many 
baſis of; in theſes it is mixed with other 

ingredients; and has the ad- 
vantage of melting more ealily in the 
mouth than in its own form. It is alſo 


kinds, which it is the 


a very famous retnedy among the h + 


Tt , 


of . 


an Ingredient in the theriaca and fome 


other of the compoſitions of the ſhops. 
* LISBON, the capital ci 
dom of Portugal. x was 


con- 


rable 


merl 
ſi 


ofthe king- 
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LIS 
ſiderable ſor its extent, handſome ſtrue- 
tures, riches, and its being the capital 
of the kingdom, the reſidence of the 
kings of Portugal, and an archbiſhop's 
ſee ; but on the firſt of November, 1755, 
it was almoſt ruined by an earthquake, 
This city js built npon ſeven hills, and 
before that calamity, contained about 
thirty thouſand houſes, two hundred 
thouſand inhabitants, forty pariſh 
churches, without taking in the mona- 
ſeries, twenty-ſix gates on the fide of 
the river Tagus, and ſeventeen on the 
land fide, It had twenty monaſteries for 
monks, and eighteen nunneries, con- 
taining at leaſt two thouſand perſons. It 
is ſtill a place of great trade, and much 
frequented. The houſes of the citizens 
are very mean, with Jattice windows, but 
thoſe of the nobility are elegantly built 
with ſtone. with large gardens belonging 
thereto. The ſtreets are narrow and 
ſteep, which makes it very , inconvenient 
for coaches, and therefore litters are uſed 
in their ſlead ; there are ſeveral hand- 
ſome ſquares, the fineſt of which had 
the king's palace on one fide, and on 
another ſide the river, from whence may 
be ſeen large fleets of, ſhips at anchor, 
and others perpetually going in and out 
of that ſpacious harbour ; in this ſquare 
they had their bull fights, where people 
of all conditions aſſembled to behold 
them, and here alſo the officers of the 
inquiſition performed thoſe terrible ex- 
ecutious on all thoſe who differ from the 
Roman church. The harbour of Liſbon 
will contain ſeveral thouſand ſail of ſhips, 
the river being three miles over, and there 
are ſhips of every nation in Europe rid- 
ing in it. Beyond this there is a beauti- 
ful country, intermixed with towns and 
villages. This city was furrounded only 


by a fingle wall, on which were ſeventy- 


ſeven antique towers, of no great ſtrength, 
It is ten miles from the mouth of the 
Tagus, two hundred and fifty ſouth-by- 
weſt of Madrid, eight hundred and thirty 
from Paris, Long, & 2 W. Lat. 38 


LIST, in commerce, the border of 
cloth, or of a ſtuff; ſerving not only to 
ſacw their quality, but to preſerve them 
from being torn in the operations of 
fulling, dyeing, and the like. 

Liſt is uſed on various occaſions ; but 
ehicfly by gardeners, for ſecuting their 
wal!l-trees. 2 

LIS T, in architecture, a little ſquare 
moulding, otherwiſe called a ullet, liſtel, 
&c. 


CIT 


LITANY, a folemn form of ſup 
cation to God, in which the prieſt ut the 
ſome things fit to be prayed for, and thllow':: 
people join in their interceſſion, one. 

LITERATI, in general, denotes me rio 
of learning; but is more particularly uſe dal 
by the Chineſe, for ſuch perſons as an chete 
able to read and write their language, u, t 


LITI 


which is remarkably difficult. e pet 
LITHARGE a metalline ſubſtance, een t 
formed of the ſpume of lead. This pre- gent 


paration, or, as it may be more properly cets 


called, recrement of lead, is of two kinds iſc i! 
differing in colour, though in no othet e ha 
quality: the ancients, as well as mo- oes r 
derns, obſerved this difference, and cal- Mer of 


led the one litharge of gold, and the 
other litharge of filver. "This recrement 
of lead is not prepared by a formal pro- 
ceſs on purpoſe ; it is collected from the 
furnaces where ſilver is ſeparated from 
lead, or from thoſe where gold and ſilver 
are purified by means of that metal; but 
in the furnaces uſed for either of theſe 
purpoſes, it is generally run into lead 
again to ſerve for the ſame or ather uſes, 
The litharge fold in the ſhops is produced 
in the copper works, where lead has been miti 
uſed to purify that metal, or to ſeparate nets 
ſilver from it. The greateſt quantities hi 
of litharge are brought from Sweden, Mid. 
Germany, and Denmark. Poland fur- Wren 
nithes ſome, as does alſo England; but the you 
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Dantzic kind is eſteemed the moſt valu- but 
able. The beſt litharge is that which is ads 
almoſt calcined, and of the livelieſt colour. ten 
Litharge on the whole is properly lead for 
vitrified, either alone or with a mixture poet 
of copper. Litbarge is ſoluble in oil and pu 
all other unctuous ſubſtances, and thus diſ- cal 
ſolved, it makes the baſis of a great part gr 
of the ointments and plaſters of the m. 
ſhops. It is drying, abſtergent, and wi 
ſlightly aſtrictive; and hence it is of great * 


uſe in eleanſing ulcers, and diſpoſing them 
to incarnate. 

LITHONTRIPTICS, medi- 
cin<'s which either break, or are ſuppoſed 
to have the virtue of breaking ſtones in 
the urinary paſlages. 

LITHOPHYTA, in botany, a ſubdi- 
viſion of plants, ſo called from their ap- 
proaching to a ſtony. hardneſs, compre- 
hending the iſis, ſpongiaz millepora, tu- 
bipora, &e. * 

LITHOSPERMUM, gromwell, in 
botany, -a genus of plants. 

The ſeeds of which being the only 
parts uſed in medicine, ate accounted di- 
uretic Fmulſions are made of them, 
with dog's grats watcr, 

| LITHO- 
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LITHOTOMY, in ſurgery, entting 
r the ſtone. Mr. Sharp lays down the 
Mllowing method of ſearching for the 
once. The patient being laid on an 
brizontal table with his thighs elevated, 
d a little extended, paſs the found, or 
theter, with the concave part towa · ds 
pu, till it meets with ſome reſiſtance in 
e perinzum, a little above the anus; 
en turning it without mnch force, puſh 
gently on into the bladder, and if it 
cets with an obſtruction at the neck, 
viſe its extremity upwards, by inclining 
ie handle of it towards you ; and if it 
oes not then flip in, withdraw it a quar- 
er of an inch, and introducing your fore- 
Inger into the rectum, lift it up, and it 
ill ſeldom fail to enter. Though, upon 
carching, the ſurgeon may be aſſured 
df a ſtone in the bladder, yet it is not 
vithout farther inquiry to operate im- 
nediately; ſince there are ſome obſtacles 
hat forvid the operation, either abſo- 
Jutcly, or only for a certain time. Among 
heſe, that of the greateſt conſequenee is 
he gravel or ſtone in the kidneys, which 
| Ws known by the pain in the loins, vo- 
| nitiag, retraction of the tefticles, numb- 
| nets of the thighs, and often by matter 
which the inflammation produces in the 
kidneys. Difference of age makes an ex- 
treme difference im danger, infants and 
young pcople almoit always recovering ; 
but ſtill the operation is adviſable in thote 
advanced in years, thouph it is not at- 
tended with near the fame ſucceſs. Be- 
fore the operation is performed it is pro- 
per to prepare the patient with a gentle 
purge the preceding day, and a clyſter 
carly in the morning, which will be of 
great ſervice in cocling the body and 
making the operation. leis dangerous, 
where the rectum is liable to be wounded 
when full. 

i he moſt convenient time for the oper- 
ation of lithotomy is ſpring or autumn, 
though when the patient is in exquiſite 
torment, or his life in danger, the pre- 
ſent opportunity ſhould he embraced. 
8 is of two kinds: that made 
into the bladder is termed cyſotomy ; but 
when the [tone is in the kidneys, which 
very rarely happens, the operation is 
termed nephrotomy. | 

With reſpect to the ſeveral methods of 
performing lithotomy for the ſtone in 
the bladder, they, according to Heilter, 
are four: the firit, and molt ancient, is 
the apparatus minor, called likewiſe the 
Celſian or Guidonian method: the 1c- 
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method; the latter being termed the new, 
and the fotmer the old method: the third 
is the apparatus altus, or the hypogaſtric 
ſe ction, wherein the inciſion is made at 
the lower part of the abdomen in the 
anterior ſide of the bladder, immediately 
above the os pubis; whereas in the reſt it 
is made in the perinzum, hetween the 
anus and the ſcrotum: the fourth, and 
the moſt modern mcthod, was invented 
towards the end of the laſt century, and 
is termed the lateral operation. I he firſt 
method is now entirely laid aſide, though 
Heiſtef thinks it practicable on boys un- 
der fourteen : the wound of the bladder 
in this operation, ſays Sharpe, is made 
in the ſame place as is now practiſed in 
the lateral method ; but its being im 
practicable on ſome ſubjects, and uncer - 
tain in all others, has made it io be uni- 
verſally exploded. Women are leſs ſub- 
ject to the ſtone in the bladder than men, 
and their urinary paſlages are more ſhort 
and lax, ſo that in general the ſtone be- 
ing but ſmall, diſcharges itſelf with the 
urine, and when it happens to increaſe in 
the bladder, we have inſtances ot its 
— away ſpontaneouſly, Douglas 
propoles to extract a ſmall ſtone in a 
woman, by dilating the urethra with a 
tent of gentian-roor, or prepared ſponge z 
but when the ſtone is large, he approves 
of the high operation, diſtending the 
bladder with warm water, and compreſ- 
ſing the urethra by an afiſtant's finger in 
the vagina, and then making an inci- 
ſion into the bladder immediately above 
the os pubis. 1his Heiſter ſays, is a 
very proper method, when the ſtone is 
vety large, and the patient young and 
healthy; but Morand, when the {one is 
ſmall, prefers the apparatus major. Upon 
the whole, lithotomy appears to be a 
dangerous and precarious operation, nor 
can one method alone be depended on; 
but the ſurgeon muſt be determined in the 
choice, by the particular circumitunces cf 
the caſe. 

Nephrotomy, the ſecond ſpecies of li- 
thotomy, is by moſt writers on the ſub- 
ject thought impracticable, who there- 
fore abſolutely*rejett it; though we have 
many inſtances ot perſons, who have been 
cured of wounds of the back penetrating 
to the kidneys. Heiſter mentions one 


cure of this kind performed by himſelf. 
Wounds, theref: te, of the kidneys, ef- 
pecially thote inticted on the back, with- 
out penetrating into the cavity of the 
abdomen, he fays, are often curable. 


coud the apparatus magnus, or Marianus's 


Rouſet, Riolanus, and others, think ne- 
K 2 


phrotomy 


— 
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phrotomy may be practiſed with ſucceſs, 
if che opening is made where the ſtone 
is perceptible, and neither the emulgent 
artery, vein, nor urcter, wounded, nor the 
cayity of the abdomen penetrated. But 
beyond all diſpute it mult be reaſonable, 
when nature points out the place by a 
tumor or abſceis in the loins, preceding 
from a ſtone in the kidneys. 

LITURGY, a name given to thoſe 
ſet forms of prayer which have been ge- 
nerally uſed in the Chriſtian church. 
Of theſe there are not a few aſcribed to 
The liturgy 

of the church of England was compoſed 
in the year 1547, ſince which time it has 
undergone ſeveral alterations, the laſt of 
which was in the year 1661 ; and of this 
liturgy Dr, Comber gives the following 
character. No church was ever ble led 
with ſo comprehenſive; ſo exact, and fo 
inoflenſive a liturgy as outs; which is ſo 
judiciouily contrived, that the whole may 
exerciſe at once their knowledge and de- 
votion; and yet ſo plain, that the moſt 
ignorant may pray with underſtanding ; 
10 full, that nothing is omitted which 
ought to be aſked in public; and fo par- 
ticular, that it compriſeth moſt things 
which we would aſk in private ; and yet 
ſo ſhort, as not to tire any that have tiue 
devotion, Its doctrine is pure and primi- 
tive; its ceremonies 1o few and innocent, 
that moſt of the Chriſtian world agree in 
them: its method is exact and natural, 
its language ſigniſicant and perſpicuous, 
moſt of the words and phraſes being 
taken out of the holy ſcripture, and the 
reſt are the expreſſions of the firſt and 
pureſt ages.” — And in the opinion of the 
moſt impartial and cxcellent Grotius, 
(who was no member of, nor had an 
Obligation to this church) “ the Engli 
-liturgy comes ſo near the primitive pat- 
tern, that none of the reformed churches 
can compare with it.'”” Again, he ſays, 
** In the prayers a ſcholar can diſcern 
cloſe logic. pleaſing rhetoric, pure divi- 
_ and the very marrow of the ancient 
doctrine and diicipline ; and yet ali made 
0 familiar, that the uulcarned may ſafely 
ſay, Amen.“ 

LI: UUS, in Roman antiquity, a ſhort 
ſtraight rod, only bending a little at one 
end, uſed by the augurs. See augur. 

LIVER, Hepar, m anatomy, a large 
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partly in the epigaſtrium, between ty 
appendix enſiformis and ſpina dorſi, and 
terminating commonly in the left hypo- 
chondrium, into which it ſometimes rung 
a conliderable way. It is compoſed of 
ſeveral kinds of veſl-ls, the ramifications 
of which are multiplied in an aſtonithing 
manner and form, by the intertexture of 
their capillary extremities, an innumer- 
able collection of ſmall, pulpy, friable 
corpuſcles, which are looked upon to be 
ſo many organs deſigned to ſeparate from 
the maſs of blood a particular fluid term- 
ed the bile. 

LIVERY of Seifn, in law, ſignifies de- 
— the poſſeſſion of lands, &c to 
him who has a right to them. 

LIVERYMEN, of London, citizens 
who have taken up their livery in thcir 
reſpeftive companies: and they alone 
have the privilege of giving their votes 
for members of parliament, from which 
the reſt of the citizens are excluded. 

LIVRE, a French money of account, 
containing twenty ſols. : 

» LIVY (TrrTvUs) a celebrated Latia 
hiſtorian, born of an illuſtrious family ut 
Padua. On his going to Rome he ac- 
quired illuſtrious friends, and particularly 
obtained the eſteem of Auguſtus, who 
furniſhed him with memoirs for writing 
his Roman hiſtory. After that prince's 
death Livy returned to Padua, where he 
died on the fame day with Ovid, in the 
year 21, and in. the fourth year of the 
reign of I iberius. Of all his works ha 
acquired moſt reputation by his Roman 
hiſtory, which begins with the foundation 
of Rome, and ends with the death of 
Druſus in Germany. This hiſtory was 
divided into one hundred and forty books, 
of which there are only thirty-five re- 
maining ; but the excellence of thee 
make the learned extremely regret the 
lofs of the others, and no pains hare 
have been ſpared in order to recover 
them, yet all their reſcarches have been 
to no purpoſe. 

LIXIVIOUS, Lixiviate, in chemiſtry, 
ſuch falts as are extiacted from the 
alles of burnt vegetables by means of lo- 
tion, 

LIXIVIUM, a ley, or water impreg- 
nated with the ſalts of burnt vegetables. 
What is left after the cvaporation of ſuch 
a liquor is called a lixivious falt. 


and pretty folid maſs of a dark red co- 
lour, a little inclined to g llou, ſituated 
immediately under the arch of the dia- 


phragm, . partly in the rie ht hy pochon- nus of amphibious animals, the body of 
drium, which it falls almnou gntircly, and | which is oblong aud rounded, the i 


Lixiviums are of great uſe in medicine, 
bleaching, ſugar-works, &c, 
LiZARD, Lacerta, in zoology, a ge- 


. 
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bur, and the hinder part terminated by 

a tapering tail. 
LOACH, the Engliſh name of a fiſh, 

called by Artedi, the ſmooth ſpotted co- 

bitis, with a cylindrical body, - 
LOAD, among miners, denotes a 

vein of ore. 


net. 
LOAMS, in natural hiſtory, are de- 


fined to be earths, compoſed of diſſimi- 
lar particles, hard, ſtiff, denſe, and hard 
and rough to the touch; not eaſily duc- 
tile while moiſt, readily diffuſible in wa- 
ter, and compoſed of ſand, and a tough 
viſcid clay. Of theſe loams, ſome are 
whitiſh, and others brown or yellow. 
LOBE, in anatomy, denotes each of 
the two parts of which the lungs conſiſt. 
It is alſo applied to the diviſions of the 
liver. 
0 LOCAL, in law, ſomething fixed to 
the frechold, or ticd to a certain place : 
N thus real actions are local, inte they 
muſt be bronght in the county where 
| they lie; and local cuſtoms are. thoſe pe- 
culiar to certain countics and places. 
LOCAL PROBLEM, among mathe- 
maticians, ſich a one as is capable of an 
infinite number of different ſolutions, be- 
cauſe the point which is to reſolve the 
problem may be indifferently taken 
within a certain extent, as ſuppoſe any 
where, within ſuch a line, within ſuch a 
plane figure, &c, which is called a geo- 
metric locus, and the problem is faid to 
be a local or indetermined one. 
OCHIA, in phyſic, the purgations 
of the uterus after child-birth. I heſe 
conſiſt, generally, for the two firſt days, 
of a kind of bloody ſeroſity, and gra- 
dually become more white, viſcous, and 
leſs in quantity; which, during the 
whole time, cannot be determined, ſome 
women having more, others leis : nor 
tan the duration of the fiux be limited to 
any particular time. "The lochia {ome- 
times flow in too large quantities, either 
on account of ſom:thing retained in the 
uterus, which prevents it trom contract- 
ing duly; or a too great fluidity or agita- 
tion of the blood. If it proceed from a 
retention of fomething in the uterus, this 
muſt, if poſſible, be taken away by the 
hand. But if it proceed from a too great 
fluidity or agitation of the blood, tem- 
perating decoctions of barley, jellics, 
emulſions. opiates, and aſtringents, are 
to be adminiſtered. But when a defi- 
ciency in the lochia, or their utter 


* 
* 


LOADS TONE, the ſame with mag- 


ſuppreſſion, happens, all poſſible means tion. 2 hat nobleman being 
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ſhould be uſed to procure this ſalutary 
diſcharge. For this purpoſe mild whe! 
acids, diluters, and aperients, are to be 
exhibited. But great ſtreſs is to be laid 
on aperient and relaxing topics, elyſters, 
fomentations, plaſters, liniments, en 
ping on the interior parts, peſſaries 
and fuppolitories. Boerhaave adviſes * 
not to let blood in the above-mentioned 
Cn without the utmoſt nece(- 
ity. | 

LOCK, a well-known inſtrument for 
ſecuring doors, cheſts, &c. and ouly to 
be opened by a key. 

* LOCKE (Jen x) a great philoſopher, 
and one of the greateſt men England has 
produced, was born at Wrington, not 
far from Briſtol, on the zgth of Auguſt 
1631. He ſtudied firſt at Weſtminſter- 
ſchool, whence he removed to Chriſt. 
church in Oxford, and there diſcovered 
ſuch a =_m_ for the ſciences, that he 
ſoon pailed for one of the molt judicious 
critics of his zime : he was, however, 
highly diſguſted at the method of ſtudy 
then purſued in the univerſity, there be- 
ing nothing taught there but the Ariſto- 
telian philoſophy, embarraſſed with ob- 
ſcure terms and uſcleis queltions. He 
diſapproved alſo of the formal diſputes 


held in the ſchools, which he thought 


only ſerved to produce or nourith preju- 
dices and oſtentation The firit books. 
which gave him a reliſh for the ſtudy of 
philoſophy were thoſe of Des Cartes; for 
though he afterwards followed opinions 
contrary to thoſe of that philoſophet, yet 
he admired him for his perſpicuity. Mr. 
Locke allo applicd himſelf to the ſtudy of 
phyſic, in which the learned Sydenham 
allows that he made a very great pro- 
refs; but he never took upon himſelf 
that prof:ſhon. In 1564 he went to 
Germany, was ſceretary to Sir William 
Swan, envoy from the Englith court to 
the elector of Brandenhurgh, but in leſs 
than a . returned to, England, where 
he applied himiclf to the ſtudy of natu- 
ral philoſophy as Oxford, aad there be- 
came acquainted with the lord Alhley, 


aſtcerwards carl of Shafteſbury, who in- 


troduced him inte th converſation of 
the moſt learned men of that time, with 
whom he contracted a ſtri friendſhip, 
which laſted as long as his life, In 
1605 he attended the carl and counteſs of 
Northumberland into France. At his 
return to England he lived with the lord 
Alhley, as he had done before, and took 
upon Eitelf the care of his fon s educt- 
| made lord 


chaucellur 
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lor of England in 1672, appointed 
1 of ot preſentations, which 
ace be held till the end of 1673, when 
the car} religned the great ſeal. Mir. 
Locke was the fame year made ſecretary 
to a commiſſion of trade; but that com- 


miſſion being düſlolred in December, 


1694, and finding himſclf threatened 


with a conſumption, he went the next 
ear to Montpellier, where he fiaid a 
conſiderable time, and there became ac- 
quainted with the lord Herbert, earl of 
Pembroke. Some time after, the carl 
of Shaſtelbury being retired to Holland, 
Mr. Locke went to him there, and con- 
tracted an intimate friendihip with Lim- 
dorch, Le Clere, and other learned men. 
He was then accuſed at court of having 
compoſed certain tracts againſt the go- 
vernment, printed in Holland, on which 
his place of ſtudent of Chriſt-church was 
teken from him by a ſpecial order from 
king Charles II. but theſe tracts were at- 
terwards diſcovered to be wri-ten by an- 
ether perſon. Aſter the death of king 
Charles II. Mr. William Penn offered 
bis intereſt to procure a pardon for him 
from king James II. but Mr Locke faid 
he had no need of a pardon, 1:ucc he had 
- not been puilty of any crime. In 1687 
the Engliſh envoy at the Hague demand- 
ed him and cighty-three other perſons to 
be delivered up by the States General, 
tor being concerned in the Duke of Mon- 
wouth's rebellien, though lie held no 
correſpondence with him. 1 Lis obliped 
Mr. Locke to keep himſelf concealed tor 
fexeral months, till his innocence being 
known, he again appeared in public. In 
1099 he returned to England in the fleet 
» which convoyed the princes of Orange. 
He micht hn Lave caſily obtained a 
very conſiderable polt 5 but he contented 
bimfclf with being one of the commil- 
ſioners of appeals, worth 200 l. per an- 
num. About the fame ycar he was ol- 
{ered to go abroad as convoy to the empe- 
ror, er any other court where the air 
would be molt tuitable to him, but de 
waved it on account of his ill ſtate of 
bealth. In 16 he was appointed one 
of the commiſſioners of trade and plan- 
tations, à plate worth 102c1. per an- 
tum, which he diicharged with preat 
ſucceſs till the year 170c, v hen he re- 
ſgned on account of his aſthmatic difor- 
ger. After ke had rcfigned his omni. 
hon, he lived at Oates in Eflex, a coun- 
try ꝛcat of dir Francis Maſham's, v here 
lic fpent the remainder of his life in the 
ſtudy of the ſcriptures, and died there the 
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28th of October 17c4, in the 734 
year of his age. His writings will ren- 
der his name immortal. Ihe princi- 
pal of theſe are, 1. His eſſay on the hu- 
man underttanding. 2. Thoughts on 
education. 3. 'I'wo'freatiſes on govern- 
ment. 4. The reaſouableneſs of Chriſti- 
anity. 5. A paraphraſe and notes on 
the cpiſtles of St. Paul, &c. 


metry, denotes a line, by any point of 
N Lich a local or indeterminate problem is 
ſolved. f 

If a right line ſaftice for the conſtruc- 
tion of the equation, it is called locus ad 
rectam ; if a circle, locus ad circulum ; 
and theſe were called plain loci: if a pa- 
rubola, hyperl.ola, locus ad parabolam, 
hygerbolam, &c. And theſe were called 
ſolid loci. 

Woltzus and the moderns more com- 
modioully divide loci into orders, accor- 
ding to the numler of dimenſious to 
which the indeterminate quantities riſe. 

LOCUST, Leuſia, a genus of inſects, 
comprehending the Jocuſt, ſimply fo 
called, the ſeveral ſpecies of other locuſts 
and graſhoppers, with the crickets of the 
house and field. Willoughby obſerves, 
hat in theſe anim-ls there are always 
more males than females, which is con- 
trary to the order of nature in other in- 
ictts, where the ſemales are much the 
molt numerous : and Swuammerdam ob- 
ſerves, that it is only the malcs that 
make a noiſe, which be fays the y do by a 
tu ift vibration of their wings, either 
againſt one another, or againſt their legs. 

The nympla, or worm of the locuit, 
ſcarce at ail difftrs from the creature in 
its perſect ſlate. It moves and cats in 
the nywph ſtate, and all the vilible dif- 
terence is. that the wings are not ex- 
panded as in the perfect locuſt, but are 
gathored up in a ſmall compaſs, and 
form four little byttons on the {uculders., 
It- is obſerved, that towards the end of 
jummer tlic males are very tender of the 
te males, three or four of them being re- 
quently ſcen gathered about one of that 
lex, and ſeeming to do her all the kind 
oſtie s in their power, fluticring about 
with their wings, and rubbing her with 
their fore legs. The males arc always 
more briſk and pimble than tlie femaics ; 
and, amorgſt all the kinds of locuſts, 
there are a greze many naturally imper- 
tet ; particularly. many have only one 
hinder leg, yet thefe hop aimoſt as wel 
as the rf, The cevntry of the Collacks 
or Ukraine is, is dry ſummers, much 
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*nfeſted with ſwarms of locuſts driven 
thither by an caſt or ſouth caſt wind. 
The number of theſe inſects is fo great, 
that they darken the air, and devour all 
the corn of the country. They lay their 
eggs in autumn, and then die. It is ſaid 
that each of theſe creatures lays two or 
three hundred eggs, which hatching the" 
enſuing ſpring, produce ſuch a number 
of locuſts, that they do far more miſ- 
chief than before, unleſs the rains fall, 
which kill both the eggs and the inſects, 
or unleſs a ſtrong north or north-welt 
wind ariſes, which drives all into the 
Euxine fea, The hogs of the country 
are fond of theſe eggs, and devour great 
quantities of them. ln the night, when 
theſe inſects reſt on the ground, they eo- 
ver it to the height of three or four 
inches. If a wheel paſſes over them, 
they emit an intolcrable ſtench. il. 
Tranſ. No. 8. 

Water LOCUST, Lecua Aguatica, 
the name given by authors to a ſpecies of 
water inſet, ſomewhat reſembling the 
locuſt kind in ſhape. ; 

LOCUST A, in botany, the tender 
extremiti:s of the branches of trees, ſuch 
. as, it is ſuppoſed, St. John the Baptiſt 
fed on in the wilderneſs, | 

LODGMENT, in military affairs, a 
work raiſed with earth, gabions, faſcines, 
wool-packs, or mantelets, to cover the 
beſiegers from the enemy's fire, and to 
prevent their loſing a place which they 
have gained, and are reſolved, if poſſible, 
to keep. | a 

LOG, in naval affairs, a ſmall trian- 
gular piece of board uſed on board a ſhip ; 
into one end of which a convenient quan- 
tity of lead is caſt, to make it ſwim up- 
right, the other end being faſtened to 
the log · line. : 

LOG-LINE, a line faſtened to one 
end of the log, and wound upon a reel. . 

This line is generally divided into cer- 
fain ſpaces, which are, or ought at leaſt 
to be, ſuch a proportional part of a nau- 
tical mile, ſixty of which make aà degree 
of a great circle, as half a minute, the 
time allowed for the experiment, is of an 
hour. Now a common nautical or ſea 
mile, according to an experiment made 
by Mr. Richard Norwood, and with 
which the French nearly agree, is=612c 
Engliſh feet, which being divided by 
120, the half minutes in an hour, gives 
fifty-one feet for the diſtance between 
each diviſion op the log-tine. Theſe di- 
viſions or ſpaces are called knots, becauſe 
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at the end of each divition there is a 
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piece of twine with knots in it recfed be- 
tween the ſtands of the line, — 
the number of diviſions or knots run off 
the reel, during the half minute, are rea- 
dily counted, And becauſe it is requiſne 
that the log be out of the eddy of the 
ſhip's wake before they. begin to count, 
therefore theſe knots or. ſpaces begin at 
the diſtance of ten fathoms or ſixty feet 
from the log, at which port, for the 
more ready diſcovering it, there is ſaſt- 
ened a piece of red rag. l he log- line 
being thus prepared and wound upon 3 
reel, heave the log over board from the 
poop, and as ſoon as the log is out of the 
ſhip's eddy, or t red rag at your hand, 
let your aſſiſtant turn the half minate 
alaſs; then veer the line from off the 
reel, which eaſily turns as the ſhip fails 
from the log, till the half-minute glaſs is 
run out, at which time ſtop the line, 
and the number of knots intercepted be- 
tween your hand and the red rag, will 
ſhew how far the ſhip has run in that 
time, and, conſequently. her rate of 
failing. For ſince the diſtance compre» 
hended between each knot bears the ſame 
proportion to a nautical mile as half a mi- 
nute does to an hour, therefore as man 
knots as are run out in half a minute, 
many miles will a Chip fail in an hour, ſup- 
poſing her to move with the ſame velocity 
during that time. But as many accidents 
attend a ſhip during a;day's ſailing, ſuch as 
the variableneſs of winds, the different + 
2 of ſail carried, &c. it wil! be neceſ- 
ary to have the log at every alteration ; 
but if none of theſe alterations be per- 
ceptible, yet it ought to be conſtantly 
heaved, at Icait every hour. As the log» 
line is apt to ſtretch and ſhrink, and the 
half-minute glaG to alter,, they ought to 
be often examined, and when found 
amiſs, reifted. The generality of our. 
ſeamen, upon a ſuppolition that ſixty. 
Engliſh miles are equal to a degree of a; 
great circle, make the diſtance between 
knot and knot but forty fect ; but as this. 
ſuppoſition is evidently falſe, it wets 
greatly to be wiſhed that they would con- 
{tantly uſe the former limitation, being 
in every reſpect as eaſy, and much mare 
ſure and certain; and the rather, as they 
are at the ſame time obliged by experi- 
ence to ſhorten the halt- minute. glaſs 
nearly four ſeconds, which is —_ leſs 
than correcting one blunder by another. 

LOG-BOARD, a table generally di- 
vided into five- columns, in the firſt of 
which is entered the hour of the day; in 
the ſecond, the courie ſtecr.d; in the 

_ third, 
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” lumns, like the log-board, into which 


" the bay of Honduras. 


extracts the colour more eaſiiy, and from 
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third, the number of knots ran off the | 
reel each time of heaving the log; in the 
fourth, from what peint the wind blows, 
and in the fifth, obſervations on the wea- 
ther, variation of the compaſs, &c. 
LOG-BOOK, a book rulcd in co- 


* 


the account on the log- board is tranſcribed 
every day at noon; from whenee, after 
it is corrected, &c. it is entered into the 
journal. ; 
> LOG-WOOD, or Campeachy wood, 
the wood of a low prickly tree, which 
ws plentifully about Campeachy on 
Log-wood gives 
out its colour both to watery and ſpiritu- 
ous menſtrua, but not readily to either: 
it requires to be raſped and ground into 
fine powder, and boiled in ſeveral freſh 
parcels of the liquors. Rectified ſpirit 


a larger proportion of the wood than wa- 
ter does. "The tinctures both in water 
and in ſpirit are of a fine red, with an 
admixture, particularly in the watery 
one, of a violet or purple. Yolatile al- 
kaline ſalts cr ſpirits incline the colour 
more to purple : the vegetable and ni- 
trons acids render it pale; the vitriolic 
and marine acids deepen it. The watery 
decoction, wrote with on paper, loſes its 
redneſs in a few days, and becomes 
wholly violet. This colour communicates 
alſo to woollen cloth previouſly prepared 
by boiling with a ſolution of alum and 
tartar: the dye is beautiful, but very 
periſhable. It is often uſed by the dycrs, 
as an ingredient in compound colours, 
for procuring certain ſhades which are Hot 
eaſily hit by other materials. With cha- 
Iybeate Tolutions, it ſtrikes a black. Hence 
it is employed in conjunction with thoſe 
liquors, for ſtaining wood black for pic- 
rure-frames, &c. and with the addition 
of galls, for dyeing cloth and hats black. 
The black dyes, in which this wood is an 
ingredient. have a particular lufire ard 
ſoftneſs, far beyond thoſe made with galls 
and vitriol alone: the beauty, however, 
which it here imparts, is not permanent, 

ny more than its own natural viol-t dye. 
Dn the ſame principle, it improves aifo 
the luſtre and b'ackneſs of writing ink. 
Ink made with vitriol and galls, docs not 
attain to its full biackneſs till after it has 
lain (ome time upon the paper: a due 
addition of logwood renders it of a deep 


black as it ſows from the pen, eſpecially 
„hen vinegar or white wine is uſed for 
he menſtruum. 


LOGARITHMIC Cyrve, a curve which | 


LOG. 
explains the nature and property of ls, 
garithms, and is delineated in the follow. 
ing manner: 

Upon the line A G (plate XXIX. 
fig. 3.) infinitely extended each way, let 
there be taken AB, BC, CD, DE, 
E F, &. towards the right band; alto 
AO, OP, &c. towards the left, all equal 
among themſelves; and from the ſeveral 
points P, O, A, B, C, D, E, F, &c. len 
there be drawn the lines RP, O Q, AH, 
B I, CK, DL, EM, FN, &c. equal 
in length to the ſeveral lines, in the gco- 
metrical ſcale of . proportional lines, inf. 
nite in number; theſe therefore will re- 
preſent ſo many terms in the progreſſional 
of . of which the line AH 
repreſents unity. Now if the exttemitics, 
R, Q. II, I. K. L, M, N, &c. of the 
geometrical ſcale of mean proportionale 
be connected together by right- lines, the 
hgure PRN F will be a pelygon, con- 
ſiſting of more or fewer ſides, according 
ag the terms in the ſcales of mean pro- 
portionals are more or fewer in number. 

If the diſtances AB, BC, DE, EP, 
Kc. are biſected in the points b, c, d, 4. 6 
&c. and from theſe points be drawn lincs, 
as bi, ch, dl, em, f n, &c. perpendi» 
cular to A G, which will be ſo many 
proportionals between AH, BI, CK, 
DL, EM, FN, Kc. there will ariſe a 
new ſcaic tor a ſcries of proportionals be- 
eween AH, BL, CE, DL. EM, FN, 
&c. double fa number to thoſe of the 
former ſcale. And if the extremities 
H, 3, I. 4, X, / L, &c. be connected 
together by right-lines, we ſha l have a 
new polygon, conſiſting of a greater num- 
ber of ſides; but each ſide is leſs in mag- 
nitude. | ' 

Aſter the ſame manner, if the diſtance 
between every two teros be continual! 
biſected, and to each of the points, 1 
fourd, there be applicd a ſcries of mean 
proportionals, the number of terms in 
this new ſcale, as alſo the ſides of the po- 
lygon, wil by this means become inſi- 
inte; and cach fide of the po ygen will, 
be leſs than any given right line, and 
conſequently the polygon will be changed 
into a curve-Jined figure; fince every 
curvilinear figure” may be conſidered ag. a 
polygon of an infinite number of ſides. 
The curve thus detcribed is called the lo- 
rarithmic curve, in which if the ripht- 
ines AH, BI, &c. which ſtand at right- 
angles tothe axis AG, repreſent fo many 
terms in a {crics of numbers in geometri- 
cal progreſſion, the portions of the axis 
A B, B O, &c. between tlic place of 

| unity 
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nity and any given term, will ſhew the 
place or order that each number in the 
ſcale of geometrical proportionals obtains 
from the place of unity in che ſame ſe- 
Ties. 

The diſtance thereſore between any 
two numbers, in this continued ſcale of 
geometrical proportionals, 1s the loga- 
rithm of the ratio of theic two numbers 
the one to the other. See Legariti ms. 
LOGARITHMIC Spiral. If the qua- 
drant of a circle AN B (plate XXIX. 
fig. 4.) be divided into any number of 
equal parts, in the points N, n, u, &c. 
and from the radi CN, Ca, Cn, &. 
be cut off CM, C m, C m, &c. conti- 
nual proportionals, the points M, n, m, m, 
will be in the logarithmic ſpiral. And 
there _ be imagined an infinite num- 
ber of different curves of this kind. 

LOGARITHMS, a ſet of artificial 
numbers, whereby the common opera- 
tions in multiplication and diviſion are, 
performed by addition and ſubtraction ; 
raiſing powers and extracting roats, are, 
by the help of theſe numbers, caſily per- 
formed by multiplication and diviſion. 

Logarithms, juſtly eſteemed one of the 
orcatelt and moſt uſeful diſcoveries that 
the laſt century has produced, were firſt 
invented by John Neper, baron of Mar- 
chiſton, in Scotland, and by him firſt pub- 
liſhed at Edinburgh, in the year 1614, and 
ſo on after by himſelf, and Mr. Briggs, 
(then Savilian profeſſor of geometry in the 
univerſity of Oxford) reduced into a bet- 
ter form, and publiſhed in London in the 
year 1624, in the ſame form and manner 
as they are uſed at this day. 

Logarithms may be conſidered as, and 
are uſually defined to be, a ſeries or rank 
of numbers in an arithmetical progreſſion, 
fitted or adapted to the exponents of a 
ſeries of numbers in a geometrical pro- 
greſſion, 

If between 1 and x be inſerted a mean 
proportional, which it y x or , its in- 
dex + ſhews that its diſtance from unity 
will be but one half of the diſtance of x. 
from unity. In like manner, if between 
x and x we inſert a mean proportional, 
its index will be 1 and + or +, inaſmuch 
as its diſtance from unity is once and a 
half the diſtance of x from the ſame 
place of unity. 

Again, if onal r and x be inſerted 
two mean proportionals, the firſt of theſe 


will be the cube-root of x or YR, and its 
index will be 4, inaſmuch as its diſtance 


from the units place is but 4 of the diſ- | 
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tance of x, from the ſame place of unity; 


and conſequently Val 18 ex preſſe d by 4. 
whence it follows that the index of unity 
is o, inaſmuch as unity cannot be re- 
moved at any diſtance from itſelt. 

And the fame ferics of geometrical 
proportionals may be continued on the 
contrary ſide of unity, or towards the 
left hand, and which therefore wi'l de- 
create in the ſame manner, or in the ſame 


ratio, as the terms placed on the right 
hand increaſe. 


I ” I , 
For the terms 25... ee; eh 
x, xz, x3, x+, x5, &c. are in the ſame 
geometrical progreſſion continued, and 
have all the ſame common ratio; wherc- 
fore, -inaſmuch as the diflance of x from 
unity towards the right hand is poſitive, 


or ＋ r, the diſtance of = from unity to- 
* 


wards the left hand, which is equal to the 
former, is negative or — 1, which is 


* 1 1 
therefore the index of , and conſcquent- 
* 


ly for = may be written - 
* 
Again, inaſmuch as #* is on the right 
ſide of unity, and poſitive, and its index 


I 
＋ 2, the index 4. which is as far 


diſtant from unity on. the centrary ſide, 
or towards the left hand, will be negative, 


I 
and — 2, and conſequently — is the ſame 


with x ln like manner is the 
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ſame with —, and x ſame with—; 
* ** 
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whence it comes to paſs that the negative 
indices ſhew that the terms to which they 
belong, are as far diſtant from unity to- 
ward the left hand, as the terms whoſe 
indices are the fame and poſitive, are re- 
moved from unity on the contrary ide, 
or towards the right hand. | 

Again, as between 1 and x, in the ſe- 
ries increaſing from or on the right hand 
of unity, may be inſerted a mean propor- 
tional as y x, and between this mean 
proportional and unity be inferted ano- 
ther mean proportional as +» x, and be- 
tween the laſt mean proportional and 
unity be inſerted another mean propor- 
tional as 3y x, &c. whoſe reſpective in- 
dices will be 1, 3, f, &c. fo between 


unity-and the next term — in the ſeries 
A 
L * 


decreaſing from unity, or on the left 
hind of unity, may be inferted a mean 


proportional as 2 whoſe correſpondent 


Xx 
index will be — z: and, again, between 


this mcan proportional and unity, may 
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inſerted, whoſe correſpondent index will 
be — I, and between this and unity may 
another mean proportional be inſerted ; 
the index_will be — 4, &c. and as this 
may be done between any other two terms 
of the progreſſion, it follows, that be- 
tween any two terms may an infinite 
number of mean proportionals be inſert- 
cd, whoſe reſpective indices will become 
the logarithms of the reſpective terms to 
which they belong : and theſe mean pro- 
portionals, the greater they are in num- 
ber between the two terms of any ratio, 
the nearer do they approach to a ratio of 
equality, with their correſpondent indices 
ot exponents. 

Hence we are let into the reaſon of the 
ancient way of making logarithms, and 
which was made uſe of by their firſt in- 
ventors, and that was by a continual ex- 
traction of the ſquare root. In order to 
this, they firſt extracted the ſquare of 10, 
2nd having continued that root to a very 
great number of places, they extracted 
the ſquare-root again, and ſo on con- 
tinually until they at laſt, after 
ſuch cxtractions, obtained the numb 
1, 0,000COCOO00 8943200 32 3» 
442. Now if this number be firſt ſqua- 
red, then cubed, then raiſed to the fourth, 
ntth, &c. power, it is very certain that, 
2s their increaſe in the ſeveral products 
ariſe but by flow degrees, there will 
among them be found ſuch as are ex- 
tremcly near in value to the natural num- 
bers 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. and conſequently, 
by what has been already jaid con- 
cerning the nature of logarithms, thoſe 
of the natural numbers 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. 
will be expounded by the exponents, or 
number of multiplications, which formed 
the products reſpectively equal (or ncarly 
ſo) to the natural numbers 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
&c. Here we ſee the reaſon why the lo- 
garithm of 1 is o, or rather, that 1 has 
no logarithm, becauſe the quantity to be 
continually involved muſt be a ſmall 
matter greater than 1; for if it be lets, 
the powers will decreaſe it. 

If ee are to be made only to 
ſeven places of figures, which are tuth- 
cient for common ule, twenty-five ſuc- 
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another mean proportional, as "rs be 
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ceſſive extractions will do for that pur. 
poſe; that is, we need only extract the 
33554432 (or 2 raiſed to the 25th power) 
root of 10; becauſe in that root there 
will be found ſeven cyphers betore the 
firſt ſignificant figure after the unit; and 
in the courſe of theſe extractions, the 
denominators of the fractions expound- 
ing thoſe roots which are neareſt in value 
to any of the natural numbers 2, 3, 4, 
5, &c, will point out their reſpective lo- 
garithms. 

Some have conſidered the logarithm of 
a number as the logarithm of the ratio of 
unity to that number itſclf, or as the 
diſtance between unity and that number 
in a geometrical ſcale of proportionals, 
and conſequently meaſured by the num- 
ber of proportionals contained between 
them : logarithms therefore expound the 
place or order that every number obtaing 
from the unit's place in a continued 
ries or ſcale of proportionals indefinite in 
number. 

Thus, if between unity and the num- 
ber 10, there be ſuppoſed ro000000, &c. 
mean proportionals, that is, if the num- 
ber to be placed in the ro000000th place 
from unity, between 1 and 2, there will 
be found 3010300 of ſuch proportionals ; 
that is, the number 2 will be placed in 
the 301030cth place from unity; be- 
tween 1 and 3 there will be found 4771213 
of the ſame proportionals, or the number 
3 will ſtand in the 477121 3th place in the 
indefinite ſcale of proportionals ; thcir 
numbers 100c0000, 3010300, &4771213, 
are therefore the logarithms of 10, 2, and 
3; or, more properly, the logarithms of 
the ratios of thoſe numbers one to the 
other, 

Again, if between unity and the num- 
ber 10, there be ſuppoſed an inde finite 
icale of mean proportionals, whoſe num- 
ber is 2202585175 that is, if the number 
10 be placed in the 2 302586 11t place 
from unity, in the indefinite ſcale of pro- 
portionals, between 1 and 2, there will 
be found to be 6931471 ſach mean pro- 
portionals; and between x and 3, there 
will be found 10986122 of the ſame pro- 
portionals : ſo that if the firft term of 
the ſeries be called x, the ſecond rerm will 
be x2, the third x3, &c. and it the num- 
ber 10 be ſuppoſed to be the 100ccoccth 
term in the ſeries, the number 2 will be 
the zo to zocth term, and the number 3 
will be the 4771213th term in the ſame 
ſeries 3 and conſequently x1 $90 00=10, 
x301930C==2, and x+771213==9, &c. 
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and again, if the number 15 be ſappoſed 
# the 
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the 23025851ſt term in the ſeries, the 
number 2 will be the 693147 fſt term, and 
the number 3 the 109861224 term in the 
ſame ſeries; and conſequently, in this 
caſe, x2 102583 1 10, 4% 3 7 , 
and x1 0986122 —3, &c. 

And as the indefinite number of mean 
proportionals between any two numbers 
may be aſſumed at pleature, hence loga- 
rithms may be of as many different forms 
(that is, there may be as many different 
ſcales of logarithms) as there can be al- 
ſumed different ſcales of mean propor- 
tionals between any two numbers. Eve- 
ry number therefore is ſome certain power 
of that number which is placed next to 
unity in the indefinite ſcale of propor 
tionals betwcen unity and the given num- 
ber, and the index of that power is the 
logarithm of the number, 

Logarithms therefore may be of as 

ny ſorts as you can aſſume different 

dices of the power of that number 
whoſe logarithm is required. 

But ſiace fluxions and the higher geo- 
metry have been ſo well underſtood, ma- 
thematicians have directed their views to- 
wards facilitating thoſe laborious and ope- 
roſe calculations formerly made uſe of for 
conſtructing tables of logarithms, by help 
of converging ſeries} and other means, 
whereby the logarithms of any propoſcd 
numbers may now be obtained with very 
little trouble: an example of this kind 
may be ſcen in Maclaurin's Fluxions, 
p. 678, vol. ii. where that celebrated 
mathematician ſhews that, the logarithm 
of m being given, the logarithm of 
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very ſwift, that two or three terms are 
ſuſteient in almoſt any caſe whatſoever. 
The indices, or characteriſtics of loga- 
rithms, correſpond to the denominative 
part of the natural numbers, as the other 
member of the logarithm does to the de- 
nominative part of -the number : that is, 
the index thews the denomination, or 
place of the laſt (or left hand) figure of 
the number, and conſequently of all the 
refs. — Thus o, atfixed to a logarithm, de- 
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notes the laſt figure of the number to 
which the logarithm anſwers, to be no- 
thing diſtant from (1. e. in) the place of 
units. Ihe index 1 ſhews the laſt figure 
of its number to be diſtant r place trom 
the place of units, i. e. to be in the place 
of tens, and conſequently the number it- 
icIf to be cither 10, or ſome number be- 
tween that and 1-0, and ſo of the other 
iadices, — Hence all numbers which have 
the fame denomination, but not the fame 
numerative parts, are all numbers from 
to 10, from 10 to 1c90, &c. and will 
have logarithms whoſe indices are the 
ame, but the other members different. 
Again, all numbers which have the ſame 
Tumerative, but not the ſame denomina- 
tive part, wiil have different indices, but 
the reſt of the logarithms the ſame. If a 
number be purely decimal, to its loga» 
rithm is athxed a negative index, ſhew- 
ing the diſtance of its firlt real figure, 
rom ihe place of units. Thus the loga» 
rithm of the decimal „256 is 1 43824; 
of the decimal ,oz56 is 2 „30824, &c. 

To find the logarithm for a number 
gre-ter than any in the common tables, 
but leſs than 10coco00—Cut off ſour fi- 
gures on the leſt hand of the given num- 
ber, and ſeck the logarithm in the table; 
add as many nnits to the index as there 
are figures remaining on the right; ſub- 
tract the logarithm found from the next 
erence of numbers in the canon is to 
the tabular diffcrence of the logarithms 
anſwering to them, ſo are the remaining 
figures of the given number to the logar - 
ithmic difference ; which if it be added 
to the logarithm before found, the ſum 
will be the logarithm required. Suppoſe 
the logarithm of the number 92375 were 
required. Cut off the four figures g2 37, 
and to the characteriſtic of the logarithm 
correſponding to them add an unit; then 

From the logarith. of the 
number - - - 9239==3,9655780 

Subtract logarithm. num- 
ber - - 9237 =3,9655 309 


8 it in the table; then, as the 


Remains tabular difference 4711 
10—471—5 
$) 2 — — I 
235 | 
Now to the logarithm — 4,9655309 
Add the difference found - 235 


The ſum is the logarithm 
required - 4,9665844 
To find the logarithm of a proper frac- 
tion. Subtract the logarithm of the nu- 
L 2 merator 
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merator from that of the denominator, 
and to the remainder prefix the ſign of 
jubtraftion, --'Thus ſuppoſe it were re- 
quired to find the logarithm of 3, 
Logarithm of 7g, 8450980 
Logarithm of 380, 4771213 
Logarithm of gg. 367976 

To find the number correſponding to 
a logarithm greater than any in the table. 
Firſt, from the given logarithm ſubtract 
the logarithm of 10, or 1co, or logo, or 
roco, till you have a logarithm that 
will-come within the compaſs of the 
table; find the number correſponding to 
this, and multiply it by te, or 150, or 
oo, or 1c000, the product is the num- 
ber required. Suppoſe, for inſtanca, the 
number correſponding to the logarithm 
-.753998z be required, ſubtract the loga- 
rithm of the number 1o0co, which is 
4,0000c00, from 7,55998z ; the remain- 
der is 3,758998z, the number correſpon- 
ding to which is $741,1, which multi- 
plied by roco, gives 57411000, the 
number required. 

To ſiod the number correſponding to a 
negative logarithm. — To the given nega- 
tive loparichm, add the laſt logarithm of 
the table, cr that of. the number 10000 
i. c. ſubtract the firſt from the ſecond, 
and find the number correfponding to the 

remainder; this will be the numerator of 
the fraction, who: denominator will be 
125900. Suppole it be required to find 
the fraction correſponding to the "s 
gative logarithm ©,3579767, ſubtra 
this from 4,0000000 

the remainder is 3,63202 33, the num- 
ber corretponding to which is 4285 RANT: 


the fraction ſought there ſore is ; 652 . 
"The reaſon of the rule is, that as a 
fraction is the quotient, ariſing from the 
d viſion of the numerator by the denomi- 
nator, unity will be to the fraction, as 
the denominator to the numerator ; but 
as unity is to the fraction correſponding 
to the given negative logarithm; ſo is 
1-000 to the number correſponding to 
the rema'nder : therefore if 10000 be 
taken for the denominator, the number 
will be the numeraror of the fraction re- 
qu ired. a 
To find a fonrth proportional to three 
iven numbers, add the logarithm of the 
1 to that of the third, and from 
the ſum ſubtract the logarithm of the 
hit : the remainder is the logarithm of 
tlic fourth required. Let the given num- 
bers be 4, 68, and z. | ; 
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Lopgarithm - 68=1,8z3z 508g 
Logarithm - qg=0,4771213 
Sum 3 , 3096 302 
Logarithm — 4==0,60205v0 


Logarithm required 1,70757 32 

The number in the tables correſpond- 
ing to which is 5:1. 

LOGIC, Xin, the art of thinki 
and reaſoning jultly ; or, it may be d 
fined, the ſci:znce or hiſtory of the human 
mind, inaſmuch as it traces the progreſs 
of our knowledge from our firſt and moit 
ſimple ideas through all their different 
combinations, conceptions, and all thoſe 
numerous deductions that reſult from va- 
rioully comparing them one with ano- 
ther. Sce the articles lo EA and KN w- 
LEDGE, 

The preciſe buſineſs of logic, there- 
fore, is to explain the nature of the hu- 
man mind, and the proper manner 
conducting its ſeveral powers, in . 
theattainment of truth and knowledge, 
It lays open thoſe errors and miſtakes we 
are apt, through inattention, to run into; 
and teaches us how to diſtinguiſh between 
truth, and what only carrics the appear- 
ance of it. By this means we grow ac- 
quainted with the nature and force of the 
underſtanding ; ſee what things lie within 
Its reach; where we may attain certainty 
and demonſtration; and when we mitt 
be contented with probability. 

Theſe conſiderations ſufficiently evince 
the uſefulneſs of this ſcience, which is 
divided into four parts, according to the 
number of the operations of the mind in 
its ſearch after knowledge, viz. pcrcep- 
tion, judgment, reaſoning, and me- 
thod. Sec the articles Percey tian, &. 

1his valuable art of ranging our ideas, 
connecting them cloſely together, and 
conſequently of facilitating the tranſition 
from one to another, ſupplies us with a 
means of rendering all men's abilities 
nearly equal. In fact, all our knowiedge 
is reducible to primitive ſenſations, which 
is nearly alike in all men. The art of 
combining and connecting our direct ideas 
only gives them a more or leſs exact ar- 
rangement and denomination ; whence 
they become more or lets ſenſibie to 
others. A man who readily combines his 
ideas, differs but little from him who 
combines them lowly ; as he who judges 
of a picture at ſight differs but little from 


all its parts : both at the firſt glance have 
the ſame ſenſations, though they ink 
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not ſo deep in the ſecond, who therefore 
dwells longer upon each, to render them 
ſtrong and diſtinct; aud by this means 
the reflex ideas of the firit obſerver be- 
come as caſy to the ſecond as direct ones. 
And hence, perhaps, thete is ſcarce an 
art or ſcience that may not, by means of 
- well-adapted logic, be taught to a flow 

nderſtanding ; becaute there are few arts 
br ſciences whoſe precepts or rules may 
nat be reduced to ſimple notions, and 
diſpoſed in ſo connected an order, that 
the chain need never be broken. As the 
mind is more or leſs flow in its opera- 
tions, it requires more or lefs of this con- 
nected order, The advantage of a genius 
is that of having leſs occaſion for it; or 
rather, of being able to form it quick and 
almoſt imperceptibly. See Demonſtration. 

LOINS, Lumbi, in anatomy, the two 
latcral parts of the umbilical region of 


| e abdomen. 

| * LOLIUM, darnel, in botany, PM 
nus of plants, the ſeed of which is - 
oned attenuant, abſtergent, drying, and 

heating. * 

LONCHITIS, ſpleen wort, in botany, 
a genus of plants, the leaves of which 
are of uſe in healing wounds, and in 
preventing inflammations of them; they 
are alſo uſed againſt the ſpleen : the root 
is aperient and diuretic. ; 

* LONDON, a city and county of it- 
ſelf, in Middleſex, the ſee of a bithop, 
the metropolis of Great Britain, and of 
all the Britiſh dominions. It is the 
royal reſidence, and is ſituated chicfiy on 
the north bank of the wycr Thames; 
part of it, namely, the borough of 
Southwark, a dependency of the city of 
London, being in Sörry, and on the 
ſouth banks of that river. Whenee its 
name is derived is not eaſily determined, 
though there are various conjectures about 
it: we only know that it was a remark- 
5 able place in the time of the Romans; 

for Tacitus, who lived in the reign of 
Domitian, ſays, that London was a town 
yery famous for trade ; and Ammianus 
Marcellinus calls it an old town; and 
that later ages, after it became a Ro- 
man town, called it Auguſta, Within the 
city-walls, and its ancient bars and gates, 
it takes in but a narrow compaſs ; but if 
in the general acceptation of London we 
take in all that vaſt maſs of buildings, 
reaching from Blackwall ia the E. to 
Tothill-ficlds in the W. from London 
bridge, or river, 8. to Iſliugton, N. 
and from Peterborough-houſe, on the 
Bank- ſide at Weltminſter, to Cavendiſh- 
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ſquare, and even to Marybone, and alf 
the new buildings by — beyond Grof- 
venor and Hanover ſquares, to the Brent- 
ford-road one way, to the Acton road 
another; a ,prodigy all this, of fuch 
buildings as nothing in the world does, 
or ever did ſurpals, except it was old 
Rome in Trajan's time, when the walls 
of that city were fifty miles in circuit, 
and the number of its inhabitants 
6,800,000. It had ſeven gates by land, 
namely, Ludgate, Aldgate, Cripple: 
gate, Newgate, Alderſgate, Moorgate, 
and Biſhopſgate ; of which the three firſt 
were taken — in September 1760. On 
the ſide of the water there were Dowgate 
and Billingſgate, long ſince demoliſhed, 
as well as the Poſtern-gate near the 
Tower, and the greateſt part of the walls. 
In the year 1670 there was a gate ereC 
ed, called Temple-bar, which determined 
the bounds of the city weſtward. This 
city has undergone great calamities of 
various kinds; but the two laſt were moſt 
remarkable, that is, the plague in 1665, 
which ſwept away 68,596 perſons; and 
the fire in 1666, which burnt down 
13,200 dwelling-houſes ; in memory of 
this laſt there is a column erected, called 
the Monument, near the place where it 
began, which is one of the moſt remark- 
able ſtructures in the city. The figure 
of London is very irregular, being ſtretch 
ed out in building at the pleaſure of every 

ne, for convenicncy of trade, or other- 

iſe ; whereas Rome was round, with 
very few irregularities. Its form, how- 
ever, including the city of Weſtminſter 
and borough of Southwark, is ncarly ob- 
long, being about five miles in length 
from W. to E. if meaſured in a direct line 
from Hyde-park-corner to the end of 
Limehouſe, and upwards of ſix, if the 
ſtrects be followed; or from Limehouſe 
to the end of Tothiil-ſtrect in Weſtmin- 
ſter, ſeven miles and a half. London, 
including the buildings on both ſides the 
water, is in ſome places three miles 
broad from S. to N. as from St. George's 
in Southwark to Shoreditch in Mideleicx; 
or two miles, as from Peterborough- 
houſe to Montague-houſe in Great Rufſe 
ſel-(treet ; and in ſome places not half a 
mile, as in Wapping; and leſs in Ro- 
therhithe. Several villages, former 
ſtanding at a great diſtance, are now 
joined to the ſtreets by continued build- 
ings, and more making haſte to meet in 
like manner, as at Deptford, Iſlington, 
Milc-end, and Newington-butts in Sur- 


ry. But the act of pariiament obtained 
= by 
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by the city of London, 1760, for widen- 
ing its paſlages, and pulling down its 
crowded gates, and laying it more open 
in many places, has put a ſtop to the ra- 
pid progreſs of buildings 0 the extreme 
parts of the town ; ſince the city is now 
as healthy to live in as any of the out- 
ſkirts, and equally commodious, and is 
not liable to ſuch dreadful conflagrations 
as have happened within theſe few years 
from too much crowding. Beſides, Welt- 
minſter is in a fair way to join hands 
with Chelſca, as St. Cil-s's is with Ma- 
rybone, and Great Ruſicl-ſtreet by Mon- 
tague-houſe with Tottenham-court. The 
circuit of this large maſs, as taken col- 
leftively, as conſiſting of the cities of 
London and Weſtminiter, and by actual 
admeaſurement in itraight lines, may on 
the Middleſex and Southwark fides a- 
mount to npwards 6f thirty-ſix miles, 
exeluſive of Greenwich, Chelica, Knight(- 
bridge, and Kensington. The number 
of inhabitants have been variouſly gue ſſed 
at: Maitlaud in 1939 computcs, that 
within the walls and bars of the city are 
725,903; but Sir William Petty, at his 
laſt computation, ſuppoſed it to contain 
a million; though in this he takes in a 
reater compa's, ſure, than Maitland. 
K nis city is under excellent regulations, 
particularly with regard tas begvars, 
lights, paveracnts, &c. It is governcd 
b a Lol Mavor, twe nty-five aldermen 
beſides the Lord Mayor, two ſheriffs, the 
recorder, and common council; their ju- 
riſdiction being confined to the city and 
its liberties, as alſo to Southwark. They 
are conſervators of the river Thames, 
from Staines bridge in Surry and Middle- 
ſex to rhe river Medway in Kent; and 
Tome ſay up to Rocheſter bridge. The 
government of the out-parts is by juſtic-s 
and the ſheriffs of London, who are like- 
wiſe ſherifls of Middleſex. The city rilcs 
radually from the "Thames bank, and 
fande on a gentle eminence; but the 
S. E. and 8. W parts of the town, par- 
ticularly that part on the ſouth fide of 
the river, ſtands low, and at ſpring- tides 
is ſubject to inundations, which have 
ſometimes happened at Weſtminſter- hall. 
The ſtreets are generally level, and the 
principal ones open and extremely well 
Huile, the houſes being generally of brick, 
and extending a dera length. 
[Theſe are chicfly inhabited by tradeſmen, 
whoſe houſes and ſhops make a much 
better appearance than commonly thoſe 
do in any other city in Europe. Perſons 
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ſquares, ſome houſes in which are of 
hewn ſtone, or a compoſiticn in imitation 
of it equally hard and durable, and Plies 
rally make a grand appearance. Of theſe 
are great numbers at the Weſt end of the 
town ; as alfo that magnificent pile of 
buildings called the Ade pbi, which, with 
other particulars, will more proper 

come under the title Wefminſfter. Wit 
adds moſt to the affluence and ſplendor 
of this great city, is its commodious port, 
though ncar forty miles from the main 
ſea, whither many ſhips of burden an- 
nually refort from all parts of the world; 
and thoſe of à moderate bulk can come 
up as far as London bridge, though the 
very largeſt are fill lower down in the 
river, while large barges and weſt-coun- 
try boats can go through bridge, and at a 
great diſtance up the Thames, carrying 
goods of all kinds to and from the me- 
tropolis. London is reckoned to have 
tWgthirds of the whole trade in Eng- 
land. The ſtrength of this city, having 
no ſort of fortifications, unleſs we reckon 
the Tower of London ag its citadel, con- 
fiſts in the number of its inhabitants, 
who are commonly computed to be one 
ſeventh of all the people in England, and 
one eighth of the whole people in Great 
Britain. Herc is one cathedral, two cole 
legiate churches, three choirs of muſic, 
146 pariſhes, 74 chapels for the eſta- 
bliſhed church, 2& foreign churches, be- 
ſides diſſenters mesting-houſes of all per- 
ſualions, nearly equal to the number of 
eftabliſhed churches (reckoned 128) ſe- 
veral popiſh chapels, two Jewiſh ſyna- 
gogucs, 15 hoſpitals, three colleges, 13 
public priſons, eight public ſeminaries 
or tree-ichools, '131 charity-ſchools in 
London and Weſtminſter and ten miles 
round, 15 markets tar fleſh, one for live 
cattle, two herb markets, z 3 other mar- 
kets, 15 inns of court for the ſtudy of 
the law, 27 ſquares, beſides thoſe within 
any ſingle building, as the Temple, So- 
merſet-houſc, &c. three public bridges, a 
town-houſe or Cuildhall, a Royal Ex- 
change, a Cuſtom-houſe, three artillery- 
grounds, four peſt-houſes, and three 
royal palaces, St. James's, Somerſet, 
and Whitehall. "The uſual firing in this 
city, wood being ſcarce and dear, and 
that moſtly uſed by the bakers, is 
pit-coal, brought from Newcaſtle upon 
Tyne, and the biſhopric of Durham, 
with ſome Scotch coals, all of which, at 
leaſt 800,000 'chaldrons, are annnally 
conſumed ; whence the town always ap- 
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he town is well ſupplied with water 
from the Ihames, the Neu- river, brought 
from Ware in Hart fordſhire, and the 
ſprings at Hampſtead. London annually 
conſumes above 700,000 ſheep and 
lambs, and 100,000 head of cattle, be- 
ſides a vaſt number of hogs, pigs, poul- 
try of all kinds, &c. &c. In the ſtreets 
daily 1000 hackney-coaches, beſides 
1 great number of ſedan chairs, The 
penny-poſt, for carrying of letters cr 
{mail paper parcels within the bills of 
mortality, or ten miles round London 
every Way, is a great conveniency. Here 
is a Royal Society, ſounded by king 
| Charles II. who hold their meetings un- 
| der a prelident at their houſe in Crane- 
court, Elcet-tirect, where is an obſerva- 
tory, library, and muſeum : and 1751 a 
ſociety of Antiquarians obtained a char- 
ter. Ihe public places for amuſement in 
this city are numerous; as in {ummer, 
Ranelagh, Vauxhall, Marybone-gardens, 
and Sadler's Wells, alſo St. James's aud 
Hyde-parks, with a great varicty of 
others of leſs note; and in winter are 
plays, operas, balls, concerts, the Pan- 
theon, &c. London conſiſts of ſeventy- 
two companies, each of which has a maſ- 
ter and wardens, or aſſiſtants annually 
choſen. The city is divided into twen- 
ty-lix wards, and over each preſides an 
alderman, who has his deputy; and out 
of the court of alder is annually cho- 
ſen a lord mayor, whg reſides during his 
mayoralty in an elegant and ſpacious 
ſtructure, finiſhed in 1751, and called 
the Manſion-houſe ; but its not having a 
ſufficient opening round it, great part of 
its beauty is loſt to the eye. London 
L ſends four members to — has 
an old bridge of hewn ſtone, conſiſting 
of 19 arches, which was 33 years in 
building, and finithed in 1209; the 
houſes upon which are pulled down in 
order to widen the way for foot paſlen- 
gers and carriages, and ſome of the mid- 
dle arches enlarged for barges, &c. and 
is now a great diſgrace to the city, from 
the many accidents which almoſt daily 
happen to thoſe who buſineſs requires 
their going through, It is to be hoped 
for the ſake of humanity, ſome leading 
men in the committee will exert them- 
ſelves, and endeavour to get this danger- 
ous nuiſance removed, and rebuilt after 
the manner of thoſe elegant pieces of ar- 
chitecture, Weſtminſter and Black-friars 
bridges, In the Lower of London, 


which is a mile in circuit, and a citadel, 
are kept the records and ſtate priſoners. 
It has an aricnal, with arms for 69,009 
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men: here are alſo the crown, jewels, a 


mint, &c. Not far off is the Cuſtom- 
houſe, a very ſpacious building; and near 
the foot of London bridge is the Monument 
of the fire of London, mentioned before, 
September 2, 1666, being a fluted pillar of 
hewn ſtone, 274 feet high to the cupola, 
with ſtairs in the inſide  ading up to the 
balcony. The 55 Exchange in Corn- 
hill is a grand building, with the ſtatues 
of all the kings from Edward I. down to 
the preſent time, a very few only ex- 
cepted, which are arranged in niches 
round the inner area on high. Near 
theſe is the Royal Bank of England, 
which is thought to have four millions 
ſterling in ſpecie; but this is a ſecret 
which 1 believe few are let into. The 
bank of England began to be erected 
1732, and has been lately improved b 

noble additional buildings in the mol 

elegant taſte. The church of St Stephen 
Walbrook, near the Manſion-houſe is 
reckoned a maſter-picce of architecture. 
The General Poſt-office in Lombard- 
ſtreet is a large commodious place. The 
town-houſe, or Guildhall, is a piece of 
ancient architecture. St. Mary le Bow 
in Cheapſide has a very elegant tower 
or \teeple; as alſo St. Bride's near 
Fleet-ditch; but the moſt elegant is 
that of St. Leonard's Shoreditch. The 
cathedral of St. Paul ſtands on the 
higheſt part of the town, and may be 
ſeen at a great diſtance. It is a very 
_ {tructure, built in imitation of St. 
*eter's church at Rome, by the famous 
architect Si Chriſtopher Wren. It is 
500 feet long, 250 broad in front, 340 
high to the croſs at the top, has 5oo ſteps 
to go up to the gallery on the outſide, 
100 feet the diameter of the cupola 'or 
dome, in which is a curious whiſpering 
gallery, and 145 on the outſide, being 
covered with lead, and the infide very 
elegantly painted by Sir James Thorn- 
hill. Doctors Commons is not far from 
St. Paul's, and is 3 ſpacious commodious 
ſtructure, with ſeveral handſome courts, 
where the judges of admiralty, court of 
delegates, court of arches, &c. meet. 
Near it is the Heralds office, to which 
belong three kings at arms, namely, 
Garter, Clarencicux, and Norroy, with 
liz heralds, four purſulvants, and eight 
proctors. It is a ſpacious building, with 
convenient apartments, a good library 
relating to yt and the coats of 
arms are kept of all the families of note 
in England. To the S. W. of St. Paul's 
is Black-friars bridge, alrea mentioned, 
which is built acco. ding to a plan drawn” 


by 
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by Mr. Robert Mylne, and the firſt ſtone 
of it laid by Sir Thomas Chitty, then 
lord mayor. The arches, which arc 
only nine in number, are elliptical, and 
the centre arch one hundred feet wide. 
Thoſe on the ſdes deereating in width tn 
a regular gra lat jon, and the arch next the 
abut ment at cach end is ſeventy fect wide. 
It has an open baluſtrade at the top, and 
a foot-way on each fide, with room for 
three carriages a-brexſt in the middle. 
There arz auto receſſes on the fides for 
the foot-paſlengers, cach ſupported by two 
lofty tonic columns. This ftrufture ap- 
pears extremely light and elegant, all the 
arches: being very large, and that of the 
centre already mentioned is exceeded by 
few in the world, it being conſiderably 
witler than thai of the Rialto at Venice. 
"ihe tellions-houſe is in the Old Bailey, 
here they hear and determine criminal 
cauſes eight tilnes a-ycar. An elegant 
n-w ſeſſions-houſe is juit finiſhed, and 
the old one is ſpeedily to be pulled down, 
in order to make room for the priſon 
now building inſtead of Newgate, The 
college of phyſicians in Warwick-lane is 
a fine ſtructure, but in a crowded ſitua- 
tion. Temple-bar, the next gate to the 
city of Weſtminſter, is the fineſt in Lon- 
don, and of modern ſtructure, but has 
notliing ſtriking unleſs it be the heads of 
ſtate · priſoners, which are commonly ſtuck 
upon it, Ihe Temple, now an inn for 
lawyers, formerly belonged to the knights 
of Jcroſalem, or knights-templars, The 
"Temple church is reckoned the beſt re- 
mains of Gothic architecture in London, 
where may be ſcen ſome ancient figures 
of the knights-templars in their armour 
lying along. With regard to the other 
curioſities, fee Weftminjler. London lics 
about | 320 miles 8. of Edinburgh, 202 
N. W. of Paris, 186 W. of Amſterdam, 
520 8. W. of Copenhagen, 613 N. W. 
of Vienna, 264 8. E. of Dublin, 865 
N. E. of Madrid, 841 N. W. of Rome, 
and 1399 N. W. of Conſtantinople. 
Lat. 51 deg. 32 min. N. and under the 
firſt meridian of our Engliſh maps. 
LONGEVITY, from lmgus, long, 
and wire, life, length of life. We have 
ſeveral inſtances of longevity, as Parr, 
who lived one hundred and thirty-two 
years and nine months; Henry Jenkins, 
of Yorkſhirc, who lived one hundred and 
ſixty- nine; the counteſs of Deſmond and 
Mr. Kecleſtone, both of Ireland, each 
of whom exceeded 140 years. 
LONG ORA, in the marine, the 
largeſt and Rrongeſt boat in the ſhip. 


The uſe of the long-boat is to carry great 
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bins, ſuch as water, proviſions, anchor, 
and cables, and often part of the cargo: 
thz.is occaſionally equipped with a maſt, 
ſails, and rigging, ſometimes armed with 
ſwivels, mulketoons, and carabines, and 
can be decked as neceſſity requires. 

LONGIMETRY, che art of meaſuring 
lengths, acceſſible and inacceſſible. 

* LONGINUS (D1ieNYs$1US) a ce- 
ebrated Greek critic of the third century. 
His father's name is unknown, but by 
his mother he was allied to the celebrated 
Plutarch. His youth was ſpent in tra- 
velling with his parents, which gave him 
an opportunity to increaſe his knowledge 
and improve his mind. After his travels 
he fixed his reſidence at Athens, and 
with the greateſt aſüduity applied to 
ſtudy. Here he publiſhed his I reatife on 
the Sublime, which raiſed his reputation 
to ſuch a height, and cave the Athenians 
ſuch an opinion of his judgment and taſte, 
that” they made him ſovereign judge of 
all authors, and every thing was received 
and rejected by the public according to 
his deciſions. He ſeems to have ſtaid at 
Athens a long time; here he taught- the 
academic philoſophy, and among others 
had the famous Porphyry ſor his pupil. 


But it was at length his fortune to be 


drawn from Athens, and to mix in more 
active ſcenes; to train up young princes 
to virtue and plory; to 
paſſions of the on 4 noble objects; to 
ſtruggle for, and at laſt to die in the 
cauſe of liberty. Zenobia, queen of the 
Eaſt, prevailed on him to undertake the 
education of her ſons; and he ſoon gain- 
ed an uncommon ſhare in her eſteem ; ſhe 
ſpent the vacant hours of her life in his 
converſation, and modelled her ſenti- 
ments and. conduct by his inſtructions. 
That princeſs was at war with Aurelian, 
and being defeated by him near Antioch, 
was compelled to {hut herſelf up in Palmy- 
ra, her capital city. The emperor wrote her 
a letter, in which he ordered her to ſurren- 
der, to which (he returned an anſwer drawn 
up by Longinus, which filled him with re- 
ſentment. The emperor laid ſiege to the 
cy and the Palmyrians were at length 
obliged to open their gates, and receive 
the conqureor. Ihe queen and Longi- 
nus endeavorred to fly into Perſia, but 
were unhappiiy — Hm and made pri - 
ſoners when they were on the point of 
eroſſing the Enphrates. The queen, in- 
timidated, weakly laid the blame of vin- 
dicating the liberty of her country on its 
true author, and the brave Longinus was 
haſely carried away to immediate exccu- 
tion, amidit che generous condolence of 
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thoſe who knew his merit. 
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He pitied} in I-agnes, miles, &e. or in degrees of 


Zenovia, and com'orted his friends, | the meridian, and not in thoſe proper to 


looking upon death as a bleſſing, ſince it 


reſcued his body from fſlavery, and gave 
his foul the molt defirabls freedom. 
« This world,”” faid he, with his ex- 
piring breath, ** is nothing but a priſon ; 
„% happy, therefore, is he who gets ſoon- 
« cſt out of it, and gains his liberty.“ 

The writings of Longinus were very 
numerous, ſome on philoſophical, but 
the greateſt part on critical ſubjects ; 
none of which, except that of the Sub- 
lime, is extant. Zozimus praiſes highly 
Longinus's crudition, his writings, and 
his fortitude, in ſuffering death; and 
Funapius ſays that he was a living li- 
brary. 

LONGESIMUS DORSI, in anato- 
my, a very complex, long and narrow 
muſcle, ſituated between the ſpinal apo- 
phyſes and the ſacro-lumbaris from 
which it is divided by a fatty or cellular 
line 5 but at the lower part they are con- 
founded together. he longiſſimus dorſi 
is an aſliſtant to the ſacro- lumbaris, eſpe- 
cially its vertebral ꝓortion, u hich it helps 
very powerfully, both by the mu tiplicity 
and inſertions of its fibres, in ſuſtaining 
the vertebræ of the back and loins, while 
extended, whether in fitting or ſtanding, 
and in preventing their ſinking under the 
weight of the body, or .any additional 
burden. It aſſiſts in performing or coun- 
terbalancing ail rhePuotions and inflec- 
tions which theſe Wrtebræ, eſpecially 
thoſe of the loins, are capable of in all 
poltures of the body. And in this it al- 
ſo bears tome reſemblance to the inferior 
or vertebral portion of the ſpl:nius : and 
theſe two rauicles on cach ſide, and the 
facro lumbaris, are of the number of 
thoſe called vertebraies obliquz divergen- 
tes. Winſlae's Anct. 

LONGITUDE F the Earth, denotes 
its extent ſrom weſt to eaſt, accordiag to 
the direction of the equator. 

LONGTFUDE of @ Star, &c. in 
altronomy, an arch of the ecliptic, 
counted from the beginning of Aries to 
the place where a ſtax's circle of longi- 
tude-cuts the ccliptic. 

LONGTFUDE »f a Place, in geogra- 
phy, its diſtance from ſome firſt meri- 
dian, or an arch of the equator inter- 
cepted between the meridian of the place 
and the firſt meridian. 

LONGITUDE, in navigation, the 
diſtance of a ſhip or place, cait or weſt, 
from one another, counted in degrees of 
the equator. If this diſtance be counted 

Ver. III. 


the parallel of latitude, it is uſually called 
departure. Since the diftcrenes of longi- 
tude between any two places is equal to 
the arch of the cquator intercepted be- 
tween the two meridians paſſing through 
the two places; which is analogons to 
the quantity of time that the fun re- 
quires to move from the meridian of one 
plice to that of another; or, in the lan- 
guage of the Copernicans, that is elapſed 
between the application of the meridian 
of one of the places to the ſun and the 
meridian of the other; for ſince the 
ſun fniſh-s his diurnal revolution in 
the ſpace of 24 hourg, or, which is the 
ſame thing, fiance the revolution of the 
carth about her axis is performed in the 
ſame time, it follows -that in every hour 
there paſſes over the meridian ons twen- 
ty-fourth part of 360 degrees, or of the 
whole circumſerence of the equator, 
equal to fiftcen degrees; in two hours, 
one twelfth part, or thirty degrees; and 
in auy greater or leſſer part of time, a 
proportional greater or leſſer part of the 
equator; whence it follows, that if the 
difference of longitude, or arch of the 
equator intercepted between the meridi- 
ans paſſing through any two places, be 
known, the difference of the times of the 
day in thoſe two places is known alſo; 
and conſequently, the hour in one place 
being known, the haur in the other place 
is known alſo; and, on the contrary, if 
the difference between the times at any 
two places be known, the difference of 
longitude between thoſe two places is 
known alſo, by reducing the difference 
of the times into degrees and minutes, 
allowing fifteen degrees to an hour, &c. 
Hence it is, that if two- or. more places 
lie under the ſame meridian, the hour in 
one will be the fame with the hour in the 
other; and, on the contrary, it in two 
or more places the hour be the ſame, 
thoſe places lie nder the ſame meridian, 
And, becauſe the ſun in all places con- 
{tantly rilcs in the eaſt, he muſt neceſſa- 
rily apply himſeif to the meridian of the 
caſtermoſt place firſt, and, Ge” ao 
in that place that lies to the eaſtermoſt, 
the noon happens ſooneſt ; and the hour 
of the day or diſtance of the ſun from the 
meridian at any other time muſt be 
greateſt, Whence it appears, that if by 


any contrivance whatſoever, the hour of 
the day at the ſame point of abſolute time 
in two diffcrent places can be obtained, 
thole 


places 


the difference of longitude hytween 
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places is alſo known; and by comparing 
the times together, it is caſy to pronouuce 
which place of the two lies to the eaſtward 
or weltward of the other. Wherefore if 
two or more perſons can view the fame 
dppcarance at two or more: places, and 
pronounce the time at each place when 
fich uppenrange was viliblez or if the 
time when any votable appearance ſhall 
happen at any place be predicted, and the 
time When that appearance was vitible at 
any other place was determined; theſe 
times being compared together, will give 
the dilftrence of meridians, or difference 
of longitude between the two places. 
Now ſince an eclipſe of the moon pro- 
creils from nothing elſe but an intcreep- 
tion of the earth between her and the 
ſun, by which means ſhe is prevented 
from reflefting the light ſhe receives from 
the ſun, the moment that any part of 
her body begins to be deprived of the 
folar rays, it is viſible to ali thote people 
whocan'Fe her at the ſame time; whence 
if two or more different people, at two 
or mofe different places, obſerve the 
times when it firſt began or ended, or 
note the time when any number of digits 
was celipſed, or when the ſhadow begins 
to cover or quit uny remarkable ſpot, the 
difſerence'of thoſe times, if there be any, 
when compared together, will give the 
difference of longitude between the places 
ol obſerration. I he longitudes of places 
may alſo he determined from the obter— 
vativis' of folar ectipfes ; but theſe being 
incumbered with the conſiderations of 
parallaxes, are not near fo proper as thoſe 
of the moon arc; and each of theſe hap» 
pening but rarely, another excellent ex- 
pedient has been thought of, and that 15 
the celipſes of Jupiter's ſatellites. Jupiter 
has been found to have four ſatellites or 
moons conſtantly attending bim, always 
obſerving the fame laws in moving round 

about him. See the article Jupiter. 
Now aus veither Jupiter nor any of his 
attendants have any native light of their 
own, but-ſhine with a borrowed light 
from the ſun, it happens that each of 
theſe, in erer revolution about Jupiter, 
ſuffers two ecliples, one at their entrance 
into the ſhadow. the-other at the entrance 
of their paſlage behind his bedy ; whence 
in cach revolution of the ſatellite there 
ate tour remarkable appearances, by the 
Ubfervation of any one of which the buſi- 
ne may be done, viz one at the en- 
tramee into the ſhadow, and one at the 
ometlion out of it; one at the entrance 
behind the body, aud another at the 
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coming aut ; but the latter of theſe, viz, 
the inpreis and egreſs of the fatellite, 
into and from under the body, is not ſo 
much regarded by aftronomers as the im- 
meriion into and out of the ſhadow, be- 
cauſe, in the former, the difheulty of 
pronouncing the exatt time is very great, 
it requiring, in each obſerver, eyes equally 
good and ſtrong, and teleſcopes equally 
large; but the obſervation of the former 
of theſe viz. the immerſion into, and 
emerſion out of the ſhadow, is cafy and 
pra*ticable, becauſe the quick motions 
of the ſatellites plunge them fo quick in- 
to the ſhadow of Jupiter, that it is no 
difficult matter to pronounce; by any te- 
leſcope, by which they may be ſeen, the 
exact time of their immerſion, and emer- 
ſion, as any one may ſoon be ſatisfied, if 
he will but try the experiment. 

Now, inaſmuch as each of theſe hap- 
pens at the ſame moment of ahſolute time, 
if two or more perſons, in diflerent places, 
note the time of obſervation, theſe, when 
compared together, will give the dif- 
ference of longitude between the two 
places of obſcrration. And, when ve 
conſider the great number of theſe eclipſes 
that happen every xear, there being more 
viſible in one year than than there are 
days in it, and, conſequently, but few 
nights when Jupiter may be ſeen, and 
which is near eleven months of the year, 
but that an eclipſe of one or other — 
pens, and ſometimes two or three in a 
night; the eaſineſs with which they may 
be made, there requiring only a teleſcope 
of cipht or ten feet in length, which may 
be almoſt managed with the hand; and 
the little tikelihood there is of miſling the 
tines of ingreſs or egreſs, they being in 
a manner momentancous; and laſlly, 
the great exactneſs to which they — 
vive the difference of longitude, it being 
certainly as exact as the latitude can at 
preſent be taken; it is much to be won- 
dered at, that the more ſkilful part of our 
ſeamen have ſo long neglected them, and 
elpecially in the ſeveral” ports into which 
they 1ail. 

bel:des theſe, there is another metbo!! 
equally uſeful, expeditious, and certain; 
and that is, the appulſes of the moon to 
certain fixed ſtars, and their occultations 
by the interpoſition of her body; for, 
the moon finiſhing her revolution in the 
ſpace of twenty-ſeven days, ſeven hours, 
forty-three minutes, there are but few 
clear nights, when the moon docs not afs 


over, or ſo near to ſome fixed (tar, that 


her diſtance from it, or the time of her 
" vilible 
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viable conjunction with it, may be eaſily 
obſerved by the teleſcope and micrometer 
only; andtheſc when compared together, 
or with the vilible time computed to the 
meridian of ſome place when a good the- 
ory of the moon ſhall be obtained, will 
ſhew the difference of longitude of thoſe 
places. | 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, N“ 
1, we have an account of a ſucceſsful ex- 
pcriment made with two pendulum- 


watches by major Holmes, in a voyage“ 


from the coait of Guinea homewards. 
This and ſome other ſueceſſes encouraged 
monſicur Huygens ſo far, that, after he 
had improved the ſtructure of theſe 
watches, he publiſhed an account at large 
for the ſhewing how and in what man- 
ner theſe watches are to be uſed in find- 
ing the longitude at ſea, with directions 
for achuſting of them and keeping a 
journal by them; which account the 
curious reader may ſee at large in the 
Philosophical Tranfattions, NC 47. 

This method has been purſued by the 
ingenious Mr. John Harriton, who, after 
many years labour, has at latt completed 


'a time-kceper,, which has almoit every 


requilite neceſlary for finding the longi- 
2 at ſea; and from ſeveral experiments, 
particularly two voyages to the Weit In- 
dies, it was found to keep time ſo very 
accurately as not to vary above a minute 
in the whole voyage. 

LONGITUDINAL, in general, de- 
notes ſomething placed lengthwiſe: thus 
ſome of the fibres of the veſſels in the 
human body are placed longitudinally, 
others trantveriely, or acroſs. 

LONICERA, honey-ſuckle, in bo- 
tany. 
 LOOF, in ſhip-building, that part of 
a (hip where the bow begins, or where 
the planks of her fore part begin to bend, 
and round inward, as ſhe grows narrower 
approaching the ſtem. i 

LOOKING-GLASSES are nothing 
but plane mirrors of glaſs ; which being 
impervious to the light, reflect the images 
of things placed before them ; for the 
theory of which ſee the articles Mirror 
and Reflect ion. 

For the caſting, grinding, and poliſh- 
ing glaſles, ſee G/aſs. 

For foliating of looking-glaſles, ſee the 
article Faliating. 

LOOM, a frame compoſed of a va- 
riety of parts, uſed in all the branches of 
weaving ; for a particular deſcription of 
which, fee Veaving. 
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. LOPPING, among gardeners, the 
cutting oft the ſide- branches of trees. 
The lopping of young trees, that is, 
of ſuch as are ten or twelve years old, 
will preſerve them much longer, and will 
occal;on the ſhoots to grow more. into 
wood in one year, than they do in 7 
tops in two or three. The taking off 9 
large boughs in a careleſs manner de- 
ſtroys many a tree; they ſhould there- 
fore always be lopped with great care, 
and the wound covered with ſome loam 
to Keep it from rotting, and prevent the 
wet from entering and petting into the 
body of the trees. All torts of refinous 
trees, or ſuch as abouud with a milky 
juace, ſhould be lopped but very ſparingly, 
for they are very ſuhject to decay, when 
cut. I he beſt ſeaſon tor the lopping theſe 
is be end of Auguſt, when they will pot 
bleed very much, and the wounds will 
heal beſore the hard weather. The ge- 
nerality of the world are againſt pruning 
timber trees at all, and, where they na- 
turally grow ſtreight and regular, it is 
much better let alone. But all common 
faults in ſhape may be regulated by 
thus loppiag them while young, and 
is can be attended with no ill conſe- 
quence to the timber; for the cut 
not lying near the timber pith cannot af- 
fect it, when grown up, and ſquared in 
the working for beams aud other uſes, or 
to he quartered ; for all the defects oc- 
caſioned by ſuch wounds, are in the ſu- 
perficial parts, and all the four quarters 
are pet fectiy ſound within. As to the 
large foreſt trees, they ſhould not be lop- 
ped at all, except in caſes of great neceſlity, 
and then the large boughs muſt not be cuts 
but only the ſide branches, and even the 
mult be cut off cloſe, that the bark may 
ſoon cover the wound, and yet a little 
{lanting. that the water may run off, not 
lodge upon the cut part, If there is a 
neceſſity of cutting off a large bough, as 
by its being broken or cankered, let it be 
cut off ſlanting at about four fect diſtance . 
from the body of the tree, and that if 
poſſible near tome place where there is a 
young ſhoot from it, which may recei 
the ſap, and grow up in its place. No 
ſtump mult be left ſtanding out farthgr 
than this, becauſe they are wounded paris 
which never can heal, and which will 
always be letting in the water, and will 
ſerve as pipes to convey that water into , 
the heart of the body of the tree, and 
by degrees will utterly ſpoil it. All that 
grow upright, whether they be large gr 
N = man 
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ſmall branches, muſt in cutting be taken 
off flanting, never evenly, tor the ſame 
reaſon ; thoſe boughs that bear from the 
head are to be cut with the flope on the 
lower fide, and on any occaſion that great 
wound- are given to a tree, they ſhould 
be covered with a mixture of clay and 
horie-dung, which will make them hea! 
much tooner than they o:Lerwile would 
do. Mz icmer's bas dry 

LORD, a title of honour, given to 
thoſe who are noble, either by birth or 
creation; in this ſenſe it amounts to 
much the fame as peer of the realm, cr 
lord of par!iament. This title, by the 
courtely of England, is alſo given to all 
the ſons of dukes and marquifes, and to 
the clleſt ſons of earls: and it is alto 
a title of honour beſtowed on thoſe who 
are honourable by their employments, as 
lord advocate, lord chamberiain, lord 
ch neeVor, &C. 

LOKICATION, CoAaT1NwG, in che— 
millry, is the covering a glifs or earthen 
vetlel with a coat or cruit of a matter 
able to refiſt the heat, to prevent us 
breaking in the prrtorming an operation 
that requires great violence of fire. V hen 
veiſels are expnoled naked to the great: it 
fire, it cuſily happens that they Init by 
throwing ſreth cold tucl into the fire, for 
the preventing of which, the operator 
muſt have recourſe to lorication, or coai- 
ing. a> 
LOTION, Li, waſhing, in phytc, 
a ſort of medicine compound of liquid 
ingredients for beautilying the face. and 
cleanfting it from any deſormity which the 
blood throws out. It alfo denotes a me- 
dicine that hoids a medium between a 
ſomenta: ion and a bath. | 
_ LOTUS, the ſquare podded vetch, in 
botany, a genus Oi plants. 

1. OV ACE, in botaay, the Engliſh 
name ſor the liguſlicuam. Sec Ligufticum, 

LOVE-APrYE, the fruit of a ipecics 
of ſolanum, a plant cultivated in gardens 
among us for the ſinvularity of its ap- 
pearance ; the Portugucie eat this fruit 


either raw or ſtewed, as do alto the jew 
: | 


families in England. 


LOX 
ing water with it. The fandard and 
marketable price of theſe liquors is fixed, 
in regard to a certain ſtrenoth in them 
called proof; this is that ſtrength, which 
makes them, when ſhook in a phial, or 
poured from on high into a gals, retain 
a froth or crown of bubbles ſor ſome 
time. In this ſlate ſpirits conſiſt of 
about half pure, or totally in ffammable 
pits, and half water; and if any ſo- 
re12n or home ſpirit is to be expoſed to 
fate, and is found to hav: that proof 
wanting, ſcarce any one will buy it, till 
it has been diſtilled again, and brought 
to that ſtrength ; and if it be above that 
ſtrength, the proprictor uſuaily adds 
water to it to bring it down to that 
ſtandard. This addition of water, to 
debaſe its ſtrength, is what is called 
lowering it. People well acquainted 
with the goods will indeed buy ſpirits at 
any ſtrength, only lowering a ſample to 
the proof frenvth, and by that judging 
of the firenrth of the whole ; but the 
gend rality of buyers will not enter into 
this, but muſt have it a!! lowered for 
them: There is another kind of lower— 
ing in praftice among «the retailers of 


{prritucus liquors to the vulgar : this 
is che reducing it under the flandard of 
proof. They buy it proof, and after- 
wards increaſe their protit upon it, by 
lowerins it with water one eighth Part. 
The quantity of ſpirit is what they 
generatly allow themfclves for the addi- 
tion of water; and whocver has the art 
of doing this, without deſtroying the 
bubble proof, as this is caſily done by 
means of ſome addition, that gives a 
greater tenacity to the paris of the ſpirit, 
will deceive all that judge by this procf 
alone; that is, verv ncariy all who are 


concerned in the ſpirit trade. Such an 


additional quantity of water, as one cighth, 
makes the ſpirit taſte ſofter and cooler, 
and will make many preicr it to the 
{fronger ſpirit, which is hotter and more 
bery ; but unleſs the ſpirit, thus lowered, 
were tolerabiy clean, or the proof be ſome 


other way preſerved, the addition of the 


| water lets looſe ſome of the coarſe oil, 


LOUIS, or Knight of St Louis, the | which makes the liquor milky. and leaves 


name of a military order in France in- 
ſritured by Louts XIV. in 1693. Their 
collars arc of a flame cëlour, and pats 
from left to right; the King is their 
grand maſter. 4-79 , 
LOUSE, Periculus, in 200lovy. 
LOWERING, among dGittiilers, , a 


term ufed to exprets the del aling the 


Fm; 


itrengeh of any [{pirituous Lauer by mx. and convex both ways. 


| a very” nauicons tuſte in the mouth. 


aso: Fay on Piſticlery. 
LOXIA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem o 
z00lo9y, the name of a genus of Lirds of 
the ortler of the paſſcres, the diſtinguiſh- 
ing characters of which arc, that "= 
ton gu is plain, equal, and whole; the 
2cak large, thick, and ſhort, and crooked 


LOZENGE, 
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LOZENGE, LOZANGF, Rhombur, 
in gcometry, a quadrilateral figure, con- 
lifting of four equal and parallel ſides, 
two of whoſe oppoſite angles are acute, 
ad the other two obtuic; the diſtance 
tween the two obtuſe ones being always 
equal to the length of one de: when the 
files ace unequal, this figure is called a 
rhomboides. Scaliger derives the word 
from the Latin aurengia, as this figure 
ſomewhat reſembles that of a laurel lc af. 

LOZENGE, in heraldry, a rhombus, 
or figure of equal ſides, but unequal 
angles, reſembling a quarry of glaſs in 
our old windows, placed erect, potntwiſe, 
It 's in this figure that all unmarried 
g-ntlewomen and widows bear their coats 
of arms; becauſe, as ſome ſay, it was 
the figure of the Amazonian ſhield ; or, 
as others, becauſe it is the ancient hbgure 
of the ſpindle. 

LOZENGE, in pharmacy, the ſame 
with what is otherwiſe called troche. 

LUCERNE, in botany, &c. a plant 
frequently cultivated in +the-manner of 
clover, and known among authors by 
the names of medica and medicago. It 
is the alfaſa of the Spaniards, and the 
lucerne, grand treffic, or fænum Bur- 
gundiacum, as ſome botaniſts call it, of 
the French. It has a perennial root, and 
an annual ſta k, which riſts full three 
feet high in good land, and is garniſhed 
at cach point with trifoilate leaves, whoſe 
lobes are ſpcar- ſhaped, about an inch and 
a half long, and half an inch broad, ſawed 
towards the ſtalks. The flowers grow in 
ſnikes, which are from two to near throe 
inches in length, ſtanding upon naked 
foot ſtalks two inches long, rifing from 
the wings of the (talks : they are of the 
pea bloom, or butterfly, kind; of a fine 
purple colour, and are ſucceeded by com- 
preiled moon-ſhaped pods, which con- 
tuin feveral Kidney-thaped feeds. It 
flowers in ſune, and its ſced ripens in 
Seprember. : 

There are the following varieties of 
this ſpecies of lucerne, viz., one with 
violet-coloured flowers; another with 
yellow flowers; a third with ycllow and 
violet flowers mixed; and a fourth with 
variegated flowers: but, as Mr. Miller 
ob{crves, theie are only variations of the 
lame plant, ariſing accidentally from the 
ſeed. However, neither the yellow, nor 
the variegated, flowered lucerne, is ever 
fo ſtrong as that with purple flowers, nor 
is it, conſequentiy, ſo profitable to the 
huſbandman. 

Columella calls this the choiceſt of all 
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fodder, becauſe it will laſt ten years, and 
will bear being cut down four, and 
lometimes fix times in a year; it en- 
riches the land on which it grows, fattens 
the cattle fed with it, and is a remedy 
for lick cattle. About three quarters of 
an acre of it is abundantly fufficient to 
fecd three harſes during the whole year, 
Yet notwithſtanding ' it was ſo much 


eſteemed by the ancients, and hath been 


cultivated” to great advantage in France 
and Switzerland for many years, it has 
not yet found ſo good a reception in Eng- 
land as it juſtly deſerves ; nor is it cul- 
tivated here in any conſiderable quantity, 
though it will ſucceed as well in this 


country as in either of the laſt mentioned; 


being extremely hardy, and reſiſting the 


ſever. {t cold of our climate. 

The foil in which this plant is found 
to ſucceed beſt in this country, is a light, 
dry; looſe, tandy land, which ſhould be 
well ploughed and dreſſed. and the roots 
of all noxious weeds,- ſuch as couch 
graſs, &c. deſtroyed ; otherwiſe theſe will 
over-grow the — while young, and 
prevent their progreſs. 

The beit time to ſow the ſeed is about 
the middle of April, when the weather is 


ſettled and fair ; for if you ſow it when the, 


ground is very wet, or in a rainy ſcaſon, 
the ſeeds will burſt and com? to nothing, 
as is often the caſe with ſeveral of the 
leguminous plants; therefore you ſhould 
always obſerve to ſow it in a dry ſcaſon, 
and if there happens ſome rain in 
about a week or ten days after it is ſown, 
the plants will ſoon appear above ground. 

After having well ploughed and har- 
rowed the land very fine, you ſhould 
make a drill quite acroſs the ground, 
almoſt half an inch deep, into which the 
feeds ſhould be ſcattered very thin: then 
cover thera over a quarter of an inch 
thick, or ſomewhat more, with the earth : 
then proceed to make another drill, about 
a foot and a half from the former, ſow- 
ing the ſceds therein in. the ſame manner 
as before, and ſo proceed through the 
whole ſpot of ground, allowing the ſame 
diſtances between row and row, and ſcat- 
ter the ſeeds very thin in the drills. In 
this manner, an acre of land will re- 
quire about ſix pounds of ſeed: ſor when 
it is ſown thicker, if the ſecds grow well, 
the plants will be fo cloſe as to ſpoil euch 
other in a year or two, the heads of them 
growing.to a conſiderable ſize, as will alſo 
the roots, provided they have room ; for 
the crown of ſome will meature eighteen 


inches diameter; from which near four 
hundred 
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hundred ſhoots have been cut at one time, 
which is an extraordinary increaſe, and 
this upon a poor dry gravelly foil, which 
had not been dunged for many ycars, 
but the roots were at leaſt ten years old; 
ſo that if this crop be well cultivated, it 
will continue many years, and be equally 
good as when it was firſt ſown : for the 
roots generally run down very deep in the 
ground, provided the foil be dry ; and al- 
though they ſhould meet a hard gravel a 
foot below the ſurface, yet their roots 
would penetrate it and make their way 
downward, ſome of them having been 
taken up, which were above a yard in 
length, and had run two feet into a 10ck 
of gravel, ſo hard as not to be loolened 
e mattocks, and crows of iron, and 
that with much difhcuity. + 

The reaſon for directing this ſeed to be 
ſown in rows is, that the plants may have 
room to grow; and for the better flir- 
ring the ground between them, to deſtroy 
the weeds, and encourage the growth of 
the plants, which may be very eably ef- 
fedted wi.h a Dutch boe, jult after the 
cutting the crop each time, which will 
cauſe the plants to ſhoot again in à very 
little time, and be much ſtronger than in 

uch places where the ground cannot be 

irred : but when the plants firſt come 
up, the ground between ſhould be hoed 
with a common hoe; and if in doing of 
this yon cut up the plants where they 
are too thick, it will cauſe the remain- 
ing to be much ſtronger. This hocing 
ſhould be repeated two or three times 
while the plants are young, according as 
the weeds are produced, obſerving glwgys 
to do it in dry weather, that the weeds 
may the better be deſtroyed ; for if it be 
done in moiſt weather, they will root and 

W anain. 

With this management, the plants will 
grow to thg heighth of two feet, or more, 
by the beginning of Auguſt, when the 
flowers will begin to appear, at which 
time the lucerne ſhould be cut, obſerving 
to do it in a dry ſeaſon, if it is to be made 
hay, and kcep it often turned, that it 
way ſoon diy, and be carried off the 
ground; for if it lie long upon the 
roots, it will prevent their ſhooting again. 
After the crop is taken off, you ſhould 
itir the ground between the rows with a 
koe, to kill the weeds, and looſen he 
ſurface, which will cauſe the plants to 
ſoot out again in a ſhort time, fo that 
by the beginning of September there will 
be ſhoots four or hve inches high, when 
you may turn in ſkcep upon it to ſeed it 


e 
down : nor ſhou'd the ſhoots he ſuffered 


to remain upon the plants, which would 
decay when the froſty weather comes on, 
and fall down, upon the crown of the 
roots, and prevent their ſhooting carly 
the ſucceeding ſpring. 

The beſt way therefore is to feed it un- 
til November, when it will have done 
ſhooting for that ſeaſon : but it ſhould 
not be fed by large cattle the firſt Fear, 
becauſe the roots being young, would be 
in danger of being deſtroyed, either by 
their trampling upon them, or their pul- 
ling them out of the ground: but ſheep 
will be of ſervice to the roots by dunging 
the ground, provided they do not eat it 
too clole, ſo as to endanger the crown of 
the roots. 

In the beginning of February, the 

round between the rows ſhould be again 
ſtirred with the hoe, to encourage them 
to ſhoot again : but in doing this you 
ſhould be careſul not to injure the crown 
of the roots, upon which the buds are at 
that time very turgid, and ready to pulh, 
With this management, if the fuil be 
warm, by the middle of March the ſhoots 
will be five or fix inches high, when, it 

ou are in want of fodder, you may fecd 
it down till a weck in April; after which 
it ſhould he ſuffered to grow for a crop, 
which will be fit to cut the beginning of 
June, when you ſhould obſerve to get it 
off the ground as Gon as poſſible, and 
ſtir the ground again with the Dutch hoe, 
which will forward the plants ſhooting 
again; fo that by the middle, or latter 
end of July, there will be another crop 
tit to cut, which muſt be managed as 
before ; after which it ſhould be fed down 
again in autumn: and as the roots by 
this time will have taken dcep hold in 
the ground, there will be little danger of 
hurting them, if you ſhould turn in 
larger cattle ; but you mult always ob- 
ſerve not to ſuffer them to remain after 
the roots have done ſhooting, leſt they 
ſhould eat down the crown of the roots 
below the buds, which would conſider- 
ably damage, if not deſtroy them. 

In this manner you may continue con- 
ſtantly to have two crops to cut, and two 
feedings upon this plant; and in good 
ſcaſous there may be three crops cut, and 
two feedings, which will be a great im- 
provement, eſpecially as this plant will 
grow upon dry barren foils, where graſs 
will eome to little, and will be of great 
ule in dry ſummers, when graſs is often 
burnt up: and as it is an early plant in 


| the ſpring, ſo it will de of great ſervice 
. 1 ; 
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Then fodder falls ſhort at that ſeaſon, 
when it will be fit to feed at leaſt a month 
before gra's or clover; for this plant is 
often eight inches high by the middle of 
March, at which time the graſs in the 
ſame place is ſcarcely one inch high. 

Cold will not injure this plant; for in 
the very cold winter, 1928-9, ſome roots 
of this plant which were dug up in Octo- 
ber, and laid upon the ground in the 
open air till the beginning of March, 
were again planted, and t ſhot out 
very vigorouſly ſoon after: nay, even 
while they lay upon the ground, they 
{truck out fibres from the under fide of 
the roots, and had begun to ſhoot green 
from the crown of the roots: but wet 
will altogether deſtroy the roots; for a 
little of the ſeed being ſown upon a moiſt 
ſpot of ground for a trial, it came up 
very well and flouriſhed exczedingly 
during the ſummer ſeaſon; but in winter, 
when the great rains fell, the roots began 
to rot at bottom ; and before the ſpring 
molt of them were deſtroyed. 

The beſt places to proctife the ſeed 
from, are Swiſſerland and the northern 
parts of France, which ſneceeds better 
with us than that which comes from a 
more ſouthern climate : but this ſeed may 
be faved in Engiand in great plenty; in 
order to which, a ſmall quantity ofthe 
plautss ſhould be ſuffered to grow uncut 
till the feeds are ripe, when it mutt be 
cut, and laid to dry in an open barn, 
where the air may freely paſs through: 
but the ſeed muſt be detended from the 
wet; for if it be expoſed thereto, it will 
{hoot while it remains in the pod, where- 
by it will be ſpoiled, When it is quite 
dry, it muſt be threſhed out, and cleanſed 
from the huſk, and preſerved in a dry 
place till the ſeaſon for ſowing it: and 
this ſeed faved in England is much pre- 
ferable to any brought from abroad ; the 
plants produced from it being much 
ſtronger than thoſe produced from the 
French, Helvetian, and Turky ſeeds, 
which are ſown at the ſame time, and 


en the ſame ſoil and ſituation. 


* LUCIAN, a celebrated Greek au- 
thor, in the firſt century, was born at 
Samoſata, of obſcure parents, under the 
reign of the emperor Trajan. His father 
reſolved to make him a ſculptor, and put 
him apprentice to his ſiſter's buſband ; 
but Lacian being uſed ill by his unele for 
breaking a table he was endeavouring to 
poliſh, became diſguſted with that art, and 
afplied himſelf ſolely to polite literature 
and philoſophy, to which his taſte led 


D 

him. Aftcrwards he became an adwo- 
eate, but the wranglings of the bar being 
diſagrecable to him, he engaged in the 
proſeſſion of a rhetorician. He ſtudied 
firſt at Antioch, whence he paſſed into 
lonia, then into Gaul and Italy, and re- 
turned into his own country through Ma- 
cedonia, Marcus Aurelius, being in- 
formed of his merit, made him ſuperin- 
tendant of Egypt. Lucian died under 
the reign of that prince, aged ninety; 
and, according to Suidas, - was torn in 
pieces by dogs. There are ſtill extant 
his Dialogues, and other works, well 
written in Greek, in which he has joined 
the uſeful to the agreeable, inſtrution to 
ſatire, and erudition to elegance. We 
every where meet with that fine and de- 
licate raillery which characteriſes the At- 
tic taſte, 

IL.UCID INTERVALS, in Imatics, 
the times wherein they appear to be in 
their ſentes. | 

LUCIDA, in aſtronomy, an appella- 
tion given to ſeveral fixed ſtars on ac- 
count of their ſuperior brightneſs. 

LUCIUS, the pike, or jack, in ich- 
thyology, a ſpecies of eſox, with a de- 
preſſed roſtrum. The pike grows to a 


conſiderable ſize, but uſually is found 


from , fourteen inches to two feet in 
length: it is all over variegated with 
round yellowiſh ſpots. It is a well 
known and very voracious fiſh. | 

* LUCRETIA, a Roman lady, illuſ- 
trious for her beauty, -noble extraction, 
and virtue, was married to Collatinus, 
who was related to Tarquin the Proud, 
king of Rome. While that prince laid 
ſiege to the town of Ardea, his ſon Sex- 
tus entertained his two brothers and Col- 
latinus at ſupper, when the converſation 
turned on the beauty of their wives, 
every one a{ſcrting that his wife was the 
handſomeit. The diſpute growing hot, 
Collatinus propoſed a means of deciding 
it, by their immediately ſetting out on 
horſeback, and paying the ladies a viſit. 
Being heated with wine, they eagerly 
agreed to the propoſal, and rode full ſpeed 
to Rome,. where they found Tarquin's 
daughters-in-law * themſelves lux- 
urioully with perſons of the ſame age 
with themſelves. They afterwards went 
to Collatia, and though it was then late, 
found Lueretia at work with her maids. 
They all agreed that ſhe exceeded the 
others, and returned back to the camp. 
Sextus, inflamed with love, repaired a 
few days after to Collatia, where he was 
received by Lucretia with all the 3 
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neſs due to a near relation, and the kingꝰs 
eldeſt fon. After ſupper he was con- 
ducted to his bed chamber ; but the in 
ſtant he imagined every one was faſt 
aſleep, he went ſoftly, with a drawn 
ſword in his hand, into Lucretia's apart- 
ment, where, after threatening to kül 
her in caſe ſhe made the lealt noiſe, he 
made a declaration of his paſſion, and 
empioyed the moſt tender entreaties, as 
well as the moſt terrible menaces, but all 
to no purpoſe. Lucrctia perſiſting in her 
donſtaney and reſolution, was even un- 
moved at the fegr of death; but ſhe 
could not reſiſt lis menace of expoſing 
her to the utmoſt infamy : Sextus de- 
clared, that having killed her, he would 
kill a ſlave, and then laying him in her 
bed, ſpread a report, that having catched 
them in the act of adultery, he had pu- 
niſhed them with death Having by this 
means accompliſhed his infamous deſign, 
he withdrew, proud of his conque{t ; but 
the lady, plunged in a deep melancholy, 
ſent to intreat her father, -who was in 
Rome, and her huſband, who was at the 
ſicge of Ardca, to come to her with all 
ſpecd: they accordingly did fo, when 
ſhe told them her misfortune, and con- 
jured them to revenge her cauſe : this 
they promiſed, and gave her all the con 
ſolation in their power; but ſhe was quite 
inconſolable, and drawing ferth a dagger 
which ſhe had hid under her cloaths, 
Nahbed herſelf to the heart, Brutus, who 
ſaw this ſpectacle, found the opportunity 
he ſo long ſought of freeing Rome from 
Tarquin's tyranny, which he ſo far im- 
proved, that the king'y power was abo- 
Itthcd, and the liberty of the Romans 
reflored. Her raviſher was expoſed 
to his own remorſe, or the ſ:vere re 
proaches of the family he had ruined ; 
for he retired to the city of Gabii, where 
he had formerly comn. anded, and there 
loſt his life ſoon after. 

J. CES, among phyſicians, is, in gene- 
ral, uſcd for a diſeaſe of any kind; but, 
in a more particular ſenſe. is reſtrained 
to contagious and pellilential diteaſes : 
thus the lues Gallica, or vencrea, ſigni- 
fies the venereal diſcaſe. 

LUFF, amongtt failors, the order 
from the pilot to guide the ſhip's head 
nearer to the direction of the wind, or 
nearer to that part of the horizon from 
which the wind bloweth. 

She Hep a prrd LUFF, i e. holds her 
way well, without deviating to the lee- 
ward of her courſe. 2 


LUKE, or Goſpel of ST. LUKE, a 
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canonical book of the New Teſtamett 
Some think it was prop*-rly St. Paul's 
goſpel, and that when that apoſtle ſpeaks 
of his goſpel, he means what, is called 
St. Luke's. Irenzus ſays, that St. Luke 
digeſted into- writing what St. Paul 
preached to the Gentiles : and Gregory 
Nazianzen tells us, that St. Luke wrote 
with the aſſiſtance of St. Paul. ** 8, 
Luke, fays a modern writer, is pure, 
copious, and flowing in his language, and 
has a wonderful and entertaining variety 
of {cleft circumſtances in his narration of 
our Saviour's divine actions. He ac- 
quaints us with numerous paſſages of the 
evangelical hiſtory not related by any 
other evangeliſt : both in his Goſpel and 
Apoſtolical Acts, he is accurate and 
neat, clear and flowing, with a natural 
and eafy grace: his ſtyle is admirably 
accommodated to the defign of his hit. 
tory ; it had a good deal of reſemblance 
to that of his great maſler St. Paul; 
and, like him, he had a learned and li- 
beral education. I believe he had been 
very converſant with the beſt claſſics; for 
many of his words and expreſſions are 
exactly parallel to theirs. Zlackwal!'s Sa- 
cred Cliff ics: 

ST. LUKE te Evangelif's Day, a fel- 
tival in the Chriſtian church, obſcrved 
on-the 18th of October. 

LUMBAGO, in phyſic, a violent 
pain in the loins, which afects the Pa- 
tient in ſuch a manner that he can ſcarce- 
ly move. It is a ſcorbutic ſymptom, and 
lrequently excited by the gent or rheu- 
matiſm. 

LUMBRICAT., a name given to four 
muſcles of the fingers, and to as many 
of the tocs. 

* LUNA, m pagan worſhip, one of 
the names of Diana, who is ſaid to have 
been called Luna in heaven, and Diana 
on carth. Others make her a diſtin 
deity, and call her the daughter of Hype- 
rion and Theia. Ihe Epyptians wor- 
hipped her both as male and female, the 
men ſacrificing to her as Luna, the wo- 
men as Lunus, and each ſex on thoſe 
occaſions allumed the dreſs of the other. 
LUNA, among chymiſts, figniſies 
ſilver. 

LUNAR, ſomething belonging to the 
moon; thus we ſay, lunar month, lunar 
year, lunar dial, lunar eclipſe, &c. 
LUNA'TTIC, a perſon aficQed with 
lunacy, the cure of which is to be at- 
tempted by evacuations of all kinds ; as 
bleeding, vomiting, cathartics, &c. 
LUNGS, a pait of the human body, 


which 
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hich is the cauſe or inſtrument of re - 
ſpiration. T he lungs are the largeſt viſ- 
cus of the thorax ; they are ſituated in 
the two ſides of it, with the heart as it 
were between them; and are connected, 
by means of the mediaſtinum, with the 
ſternum and vertebræ; with the heart, 
by means of the pulmonary veſſels, and 
immediately with the aſpera arteria. The 
colour of - & lungs, in infants, is a fine 
florid red ; in adults, it is darker; and 
in old people, livid, or variegated with 


/ black and white. When inflated, they 
have ſome reſemblance to the hoof of an 
ox, and are convex on the upper ſide, | 
and concave underneath. They are di- 


vided into two large lobes, the right and 
left ; the left, which is the ſmaller, is 
divided again into three ſmaller ones. 
The membrane with which the lungs are 
ſurrounded is continuous with the pleura. 
The ſubſtance of the lungs is ſpongeous, 
or veſiculous, and they ſeem,” indeed, 
entirely compoſed of a number of ſmall 
velicles of a fleſhy texture, and of a va- 
riety of veſſels. — 

The veſſels of the lungs are the bron- 
chia, the bronchial artery and vein, the 
pulmonary artery and vein, the nerves, 
and the lymphatics. 

The uſes of the lungs are, 1. To per- 
form the office of reſpiration, by which 
the blood is attenuated in the plexus of 
the arteries called the rete vaſculoſum. 
2. To be aſſiſtant to the voice in ſpeak- 
ing, and to the ſenſe of ſmelling. They 
are alſo emunctories of the blood, and 

are of many other important ſervices. 

LUNG- WORT, Pulmonaria, in bo- 
tany. See Pulmonaria. 

LUNISOLAR YEAR, in — 
a period of years produced by multiply- 
ing the cycle of the moon, 19, by 28, 
that of the ſun; the product is 5332; in 
which ſpace of time theſe luminaries re- 
turn to the ſame point in the heavens. 

LUNULA. in geometry, a plane fi- 
gure like a creſcent, or half-moon, for 
the quadrature of which, ſee Quadrature. 

LUPERCSLIA, in antiquity, a fet- 
twal of the ancient Romans in honour 
of the god Pan, obſerved on the 15th of 
February, and { called from the luperci, 
the prieſts of that fabulous deity. 

LUPUS MARINUS, the ſea-wolf, in 
ichthyology. It is a very ſingular fiſh, 
growing to four or five feet long. 

LUPUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtella- 


tion of the ſouthern hemiſphere. See 
Centaur. 

LURE, in falconry, a device of lea- 
- VS. Ill. 
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ther, in the form of a bird, with twe 
wings ſtuck with feathers, and baited 
with a piece of ficth, wherewith to re- 
claim or call back a hawk, when at a 
conſiderable diſtance. 

LUSTRE, the gloſs or brightneſs ap- 
pearing on any thing, particularly og 
manufactures of ſilk, wool, or (tuff. It 
is likewiſe uſed to denote the compoſition 
or manner of giving that gloſs. The 
luſtre of ſilks is given them by waſhing 
in ſoap, then clear water, and dippin 
them in alum-water cold. To give itu 
a beautiful luſtre, for every eight pounds 
of ſtuff allow a quarter of a pound of lin- 
ſeed; boil it half an hour, and then 
ſtrain it through a cloth, and let it ſtand 
till it is turned almoit to a jelly : after- 
wards put an ounce and a half of gum to 
diſſolve twenty-four hours; then mix the 
liquor, and put the cloth into this mix- 
ture; take it out, dry it in the ſhade, and 
preſs it. If once doing is not ſufficient, 
repeat the operation. Curriers give a 
luſtre to black leather firſt with juice of 
barberries, then with gum-arabic, ale, 
vinegar, and Flanders = boiled tage- 
ther. For coloured leather, they uſe the 
white of an egg beaten in water. Mo- 
roccoes have their Juſtre from juice of bar» 
berries and lemon or orange. For hats, 
the luſtre is frequently given with com- 
mon water, ſometimes a little black dye 
is added: the ſame luſtre ſerves for furs, 
except that for very black furs they ſome- 
times prepare a lattre of galls, copperas, 
Roman alum, ox's marrow, and other 
ingredients. 

LUSTRUM, in Roman antiquity, a 
general muſter and review of all the citi- 
zens and their goods, which was per- 
formed by the cenſors every fifth year, 
who afterwards made a folema luſtration. 

LUTE, or LUTING, among chy- 
milts, a mixed, tenacious, ductile ſu 
ſtance, which grows folid with drying; 
and when applied to the junctures of veſ- 
ſels for Ciſtillation, ſtops them up. 
When the ſubject is merely aqueous, lin- 
ſced meal, ground fine, ard well worked 
up into a ſtiff paſte with the white of an 
egg, makes a proper luting : it grows 
hard with heat, and if it happens to 
crack, it is repaired by a freſh applica- 
tion. In the diſtillation of all fermented 
inflammable ſpirits and volatile alcaline 
ſalts, a paſte made of the ſame meal, 
well worked up with cold watcr, anſwers 
very well. In the diſtillation of mild 


acids or acetous liquors, a bladder ſteeped 


| in water, 


till it grows ſlimy, makes an 
N excellent 
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excellent — A luting that acquires 
a ſtony hardneſs is neceſfary in the diſtil- 
lation of foffil acids, as vitriol, ſea-ſalt, 
&c. which is called the philoſophical 
luting, and may be prepared from the 
calx of copperas and quick-lime, by boil- 
ing the caput mortuum in vitriol, in ſe- 
veral parcels of water, till thoroughly 
waſhed, then drying the powder, and 
preſerving it in a cloſe veſſel, This 
powder is to be rubbed with an equal 
quantity of quick-lime, and wrought into 
a paſte with the whites of eggs firſt beat 
thin ; and this _ is immediately to 
be applied to the veſſel, being firſt a little 
heated: or beat pure ſand and potter's 
clay together in ſuch proportion with 
water, till the matter no longer ſticks to 
the fingers; then add a fourth part of 
common lime, and the drier this is ap- 
plied the better, provided it be left due- 
tile, and the cracks are eaſily ſtopped up 
by the ſame. To coat veſſels in the 
ſtronger diſtillations with a naked fire, 
beat fat potters curth and powdered ſand 
with water into a well-wrought paſte, 
which will not (tick to the fingers, adding 
a little common lime at the. laſt, and 
beating them together: then, the veſſel 
boing expoſed to the ___ of hot water, 
ſpread the cement all over it equally 
with the hand, afterwards ſprinkle the 
ſurface of the coating with hot and dry 
ſand, and let the coat dry flowly in a 
cool place, minding to fill up the cracks. 
The London chymiſts uſe for the ſame 
purpoſe ſifted wood-aſhes beat up to a 
due conſiſtence with the white of eggs 
and a little gum water. The ſame ſer- 
vice may be performed in a more excel- 
lent manner by a mixture of linſced oil 
and ceruſs made by infolation or decoc- 
tion, and afterwards ground upon a 
marble with freſh ceruſs, till the whole 
be of the conſiſtence of an unguent.. 

" LUTE is alſo a mulical inſtrument 
with ſtrings. 

* LUTHER (MARTIN) a celebra- 
ted reformer, was born at Iſleben in Sax- 
ony, on the roth of November 1483. 
He finiſhed his courſe of philoſophy at 
Erford, and was made maſter of arts in 
1503, at 20 years of age. One day as he 
was walking out of that city, he was 
ſtruck down with lightning, and his 
campanion was killed, which had ſuch 


an eſſect upon him, that he reſolved to 
embrace the monaſlic ſtate; and there- 
fore at 22 years of age entered amongſt 
the Auguſtines at Frford, and when he 
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aſter he was ſent to teach philoſophy a 
Wittemberg, where the duke of Saxony 
had founded an univerſity : he was there 
much admired; was made doctor and 
profeſſor of divinity, and acquired great 
reputation by his lectures and ſermons, 
In 1516 Luther began to apply himſelf 
to the ſtudy of the Greek and Hebrew 
languages. In 1517, pope Leo X. having 
publiſhed indulgences, in order to enable 
him to build the magnificent church of 
St. Peter at Rome, theſe were managed 
in the moſt ſcandalous manner. Albert 
of Brandenburg, archbiſhop of Mentz 
and Magdeburg, who had a commiſſion 
for Germany, gave out this commiſſion 
to John Iccelius, a Dominican friar, and 
others of his order, who immediately ex- 
poted them to ſale; and Iccelius boaſted 
of ** having ſo extenſive a commiſſion 
* from the pope, that though a man 
had deflowered the Virgin Mary, yet 
for money he might be pardoned: 
adding, that he not only granted par- 
* dons for ſins paſt, but for thoſe to 
* come.“ Luther, whoſe zeal was na- 
turally warm and active, was now un- 
able to contain himſelf, and therefore 
publicly fixed upon the church of Wit- 
temberg, next the caſtle, a theſis upon 
indulgences, containing 95 propoſitions, 
challenging any one to oppoſe them 
either by writing or diſputation. This 
piece was no ſooner publiſhed, than le- 
celius maintained and publiſhed at Franc- 
fort a theſis in oppoſition to it, and ani- 
mating the clergy of his order againſt 
Luther, anathematized him from the 
pulpit as a moſt damnable heretic. and 
publicly burnt his theſis at Francfort. In 
return, lecelius's theſis was burnt by the 
Lutherans at Francfort, without Luther's 
having any band in it. But he was now 
attacked by adverſaries innumerable from 
every ſide; three of the principal of 
whom were John Echius, Sylveſter Prie- 
rias, and one Jacobus Hogoſtratus, a 
preaching friar. In the year 1518, Lu- 
ther, contrary to the advice of his 
friends, reſclved to ſhew his obedience to 
authority, and went to the monaſtery of 
Heidelberg, while the chapter was held, 
and there maintained a diſpute concern- 
ing juſtification by faith, which Bucer, 
who was preſent, took down in writing. 
In the mean time the zeal of his adverſa- 
ries growing daily more active, he was at 
length accuſed to Leo X. as a heretic ; 
and therefore, on his return from Heidel- 
berg, he wrote a letter in the moſt ſub- 


was 24 took prieft's orders. Some time | 
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miſſive terms to that pope. Meanwhile 
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the emperor Maximilian applied to Leo 
by letter to put a ſtop to theſe dangerous 
diſputes, promiſing that he would {tridtly 
execute in the empire whatever his Holi- 
neſs ſhould enjoin. The pope now gave 
orders that Luther ſhould be cited to ap- 
pear at Rome within ſixty days, to give 
an account of his doctrine; and wrote 
to the elector of Saxony to exhort him to 
put Luther into the hands of his legate. 
At the ſame time he ſent a brief to cardi- 
nal Cajetan, ordering him to bring Lu- 
ther before him, denouncing the ordinary 
puniſhment of excommunication, inter- 
dition, and privation of goods, againſt 
thoſe that ſhould receive Luther, and 
give him protection, and promiling a ple- 
nary indulgence to all that ſhould aſſiſt in 
delivering him up. Luther uſed all poſ- 
ſible means to prevent his being carried 
to Rome, and to obtain a hearing in Ger- 
many; and both the univerſity of Wit- 
temberg and the elector of Saxony inter- 
ceding for him, the pope conſented that 
his cauſe ſheuld be tried before cardinal 
Cajetan; or which Luther immediately 
ſet out for Augſburg, with letters from 
the eletor, and having obtained an al- 
ſurance of ſafety, appeared before the 
cardinal : but finding that he would not 
be allowed to give reaſons, that the legate 
ſteadily maintained that the pope alon« 
could decide upon the ſenſe of fcripture, 
unleſs he brought his recantation with 
him, he withdrew from Augſburg, but 
before his departure publiſhed a formal 
appcal to the pope. Luther was a man 
of invincible courage, and was beſides 
animated by an allurance of protection 
from Frederic of Saxony; therefore on 
the legate's writing a letter to that prince, 
in which he charged Luther with main- 
taining damnable propoſitions, and ex- 
horted him either to ſend him to Rome, 
or baniſh him from his dominions, he 
communicated it to Luther, who imme- 
diately drew up a defence of himiclf ; 
and foon after the elector told the legate, 
that ſeveral able men, both in his own 
and other univerſities, did not think 
Luther's doctrine either impious or here- 
tical; and that as he had not been con- 
viited of hereſy, he could neither baniſh 
him nor ſend him to Rome; and that 
ſince Luther offered to ſubmit to the 
judgment of ſeveral pniverfities, he 
thought they ought to hear him, or at 
lealt to ſhew him his errors. On the 
other hand, Luther not only continued 
to teach the ſame doctrines, but ſent a 


challenge to al the inquiſitors to come 
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and diſpute with him, offering them not 
only ſaſe- conduct from his prince, but 
that they ſhould be well entertained, and 
have their charges borne while they re- 
mained at Wittemberg. While theſe 
things paſſed in Germany, Leo publiſhed 
a brief, by which he declared, That 
the pope, the ſucceſſor of St. Peter, 
„and the vicar of Jeſus Chriſt, had 
e power to pardon the guilt and puniſh» 
* ment of lin : and that by indulgences 
0 property obtained, the dead and the 
living are immediately freed from the 
© puniſhment due to their actual fins.” 
Upon this Luther publiſhed an appeal 
from the pope to a general council. 'The 
pope now endeavoured to gain over the 
elector of Saxony, by ſending to him 
Vilitius, his chamberlain, with a golden. 
roſe, as a mark of his particular favour ; 
ordering Mili.ius to require the elector to 
oblige Luther to retract, or deny him 
his protection: but that reformer having 
now opened the elector's eyes, Militius 
received a very cool reception. In the 
mean time Luther's doctrine ſpread aud 
prevailed greatly, and he received encou- 
ragement at home and abroad. In the 
year 1519, Luther had a famous diſpute 
at Leipſic with John Eccius, on purga- 
tory, indulgences, and the pope's ſupre- 
macy ; which ended like moſt others, in 
the parties being not in the leaſt nearer 
in peint of opinions. The fame year 
Luther's books about indulgences were 
formally cenſured by the divines of 
Louvain and Cologne : and at length, 
continual importunities of his adver- 
ſaries induced Leo to publiſh a formal 
condemnation of him, by a bull dated 
the 15th of June 1520. Luther imme- 
diately wrote againſt it in the moſt ſevere 
terms, and then aſſembling the ſtudents 
at Wittemberg, threw both the pope's 
bull and decretals into a fire prepared for 
that purpoſe. Luther had afterwards the 
courage to appear in perion at the dict at 
Worms, where he declared, ** That un- 
** leſs he was convinced by texts of 
*© Scripture, or by reaſon, he ncither 
could nor would retract any thing, be- 
© cyuſe it was not lawful for him to act 
„ againſt his conſcience.” The elector 
of Saxony now foreſecing, that the em- 
peror Charles V. king of Spain, was go- 
ing to publilh a bloody edit againſt Lu- 
ther, and that it —_ be impoſlible to 
protect him = longer without bringing 
himſalf to trouble, had him ſeized and 

ſecretly carried to the caſtle of Wittem- 


berg, and ſoon aſter the bull was pub- 
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limed, in which he forbids all perſons, | 


under the penalty of high treaſon, loſs of 
goods, and being put to the ban of the 
empire, to receive or defend, maintain' 
or protect him or his opinions. But 
while this bull was thundering through- 
out the empire, Luther was fafely ſhnt 
up in his caſtle, which he afterwards 
called his hermitage and his Patmos, 


where he held a conſtant correſpondence 


with his friends at Wittemberg, and em- 
ployed himſelf in compoling books. But 
the emperor was no ſoon:r gone into 
Flanders, than Luther's doctrine ſpread 
faſter than before. However, Henry VIII. 
of England, to ſhew his zeal and his 
learning, wrote a treatiſe on the Seven 
Sacraments, againſt Luther's book of 
the Captivity of Babylon, for which Leo 
complimented him with the title of De- 
tender of the Faith. Luther, after ten 


months retirement, appeared publicly 


again, and ſoon after not only publifhed 
4 German tranſlation of the New Teſta- 
ment, and ſeveral other works, but mar- 
ried Catherine de Bone, a nun who had 
eſcaped from her confinement. Avlength 
the emperor called a dict at Spires, by 
which a decree was publiſhed, enjoining 
the execution of the edict of Worms; but 


iourtcen cities appcaled from this decree ; | 


and this was the famous protcſtation 
which gave the name of Proteſtants to 
the relormers in Germany. In ſhort, 
Luther's German tranſlation of the bible 
was firſt publiſhed im the year 1534. He 
lived to ſee the opening of the council of 
Trent, for accommodating the differences 
in religion, and ſpared no pains to engage 
the Proteſtant princes to oppoſe that 
council with vigour. Iheſe meafures he 
purfacd till his death, which happened 
at Iſleben, on the 18th of February 1 546, 
in the 63d year of his age. Soon aſter 
his body was put into a leaden coffin, and 
carried with funcral pomp to the church 
at lileben, when Dr. Jonas preached a 
funeral ſermon upon the occaſion. The 
earls of Mansfeldt defired that his body 
might be interred in their territories ; but 
the elector of Saxony inſiſting on his be- 
ing brought back to Wittemberg, this 
was done, and he was interred there with 
the greateſt pomp ; princes, nobles, and 
ſtudents without number attended the 
funeral proceſſion, and Melancton made 
his funeral oration, It is remarkabl: that 
the papiſts invented a thouſand lies about 
his death; ſome ſaid that he killed him- 
fe!f; others, that he was ſtrangled b 
the devil; and othe s, that his: corpſe | 
5, 
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ſtunk fo abominably, that they were 
forced to leave it in the way as it was 
carried to be interred. But while we are 
giving theſe inſtances of the malice of the 
piſts, we ought not to forget rhe more 
generous conduct of Charles V. whoſe 
troops being quartered at Wittemberg in 
1547, a foldier gave Luther's effigies, in 
the church of that caſtle, two ſtabs with 
his dagger ; and the Spaniards earneſtly 
deſired that his tomb might be demoliſh. 
ed, and his bones dug up and burnt : but 
that emperor wiſely replied, ** I have no- 
90 — farther to do with Luther; he 
% has henceforth another judge, whoſe 
4 juriſdiftion it is not Jawful for me to 
„% ufurp. Know, that I make not war 
with the dead, but with the living, who 
«© ſtill make war with me. He would 
therefore not ſuffer his tomb to be demo- 
liſhed, but forbad any attempt of that 
nature upon pain of death. Luther 
brought over to his ſentiments Saxony, 
Denmark, Sweden, and a great part of 
the other kingdoms and ſtates of Eu- 


rope. * | 

LUTHERANS, the Chriſtians who- 
follow the opinions of Martin Luther, 
one of the principal reformers of the 
church in the ſixteenth century. 

LUTHERN, in architecture, a kind 
of window over the cornice, in the roof 
of a building; ſtanding perpendicularly 
over a naked wall, and ſerving to illumi- 
nate the upper ſtory. 

Lutherns are of various forms, as ſquare, 
ſemi-circular, round, called bulls eyes, 
flat arches, &c. 

LUXATION, Luxatio, in ſurgery, the 
receſs or removal of the moveable extr&- 
mity of a bone from the hollow or ſocket 
in which it naturally moved, accompa- 
nied with a hindrance of motion. I his 
removal is either total or partial; the 
former is a luxation, and the latter a diſ- 
tortion. The method of healing luxati- 
ons is very ncar the ſame with that of 
fractures. Jo cure a luxation two things 
are neceſſary; firſt, a reduction of the 
luxated parts; ahd ſecondly, a retention 
of them in their natural ſituation. We 
are alſo, during the courſe of the cure, by 
proper remedies and a- due regimen, to 
mitigate the moſt troubletome — 
and to prevent future ones. 

LYCEUM, in Grecian antiquity, an 
academy ſituated upon the banks of the 
Iliſſus at Athens. It was compoſed of 
porticos and walks, where Ariſtotle taught 
philoſophy, walking there conſtzntly cvc- 
ry day till the hour of anointing, — 
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he and his followers were called Peripa- 
tetics. See Periperetics. 

LYCHNIS, cateh-fly, or cuckow-flow- 
er, in botany, a genus of plants. 

LYCIUM, Avignon-thorn, in botany. 

LYCODONTES, in natural iſtory, 
the petrified teeth of the lupus-pifcis, or 
wolt-fiſh, frequently found foſſile. 

LYCOPERDON, puff ball, in bota- 
ny, a genus of funguſes, of a fleſhy ſub- 
ſtance like other muſhrooms, and round- 
ith ſhape. 

LYCOPODIUM, wolf's claw-moſs, in 
botany, a genus of moſſes conſiſting of 


branches, furniſhed with leaves, and pro- | 


ducing ſpikes formed of ſquamæ, of a 
different f-ure from the leaves. 
LYCOPUS, water hore-hound, in bo- 
tany. 
” LYCURSUS, the celebrated legiſſa- 
tor of the Spartans, was the fon of Eu- 
nomes, king of Sparta. He travelled to 
Greece, to the iſle of Crete, to Egypt, 
and even to the Indies, to converſe with 
the ſages and learned men of thoſe coun- 
tries, and to learn their manners, cuſtoms, 
and laws, After the death of his brother 
Polydictes, king of Sparta, his widow of- 
fered the crowa to Lycurgus, promiſing 
ſhe would make herſelf miſcarry of the 
child of which ſhe was pregnant, provid- 
ed he would marry her; but Lycurgus 
nobly refuſed theſe advantageous offers, 
and afterwards contented himſelf with be- 
ing tutor to his nephew Charillus, about 
the eight hundred and ſeventieth year 
before the Chriſtian æra, and reſtored 
kim the government when he came of 
age. Notwith{tanding this generous con- 
duct, he was accuicd of a deſign to uſurp 
the crown : this calumny obliged him to. 
retire to the iſland of Crete, where he ap- 
pliod himſelf to the ſtudy of the laws and 
cultoms of nations. At his return to 
Lacedemon he reformed the govern- 
ment, and to prevent the diſorders occa- 
fioned by luxury, and the love of riches, 
prohibited the uſe of gold and ſilver 
placed all the citiaens in a ſtate of equa- 
lity, aud introduced the ſtricteſt tempe- 
rance, the moſt exact diſcipline, and thoſe 
2dmirable laws that have been celebrated 
by all hiſtorians. He is nevertheleſs juſt- 
ly blamed for having eſtabliſhed it as a 
law, that the girls ſhould wear an immo- 
deſt dreſs, and for obliging them to per- 
form the ſame cxerciſes as the boys. 'The 
barbarous regulation he made againſt the 
infants, who, on their coming into the 
world, gave no hopes of their ever being 
vigorous and well made, is ſtill more 


LYN 
blameable. But excepting theſe, and 


few other laws, it muſt be confeſſed that 
1 inſtitutions were uiſe and ex- 


cellent. It is ſaid that to engage the 
Lacedæ monians to obſerve them inviola- 
bly, he made them promiſe with an oath 
not to change any part of them till his- 
return, and he afterwards went to the 
iſland of Crete, where he killed himſelf, 


after having ordered, that his aſhes ſhoukt 


be thrown into the ſea, for fear left if 
his body ſhould be carried to Sparta, the 


Lacedæ monians would think chemfelves 


abſolved from their oath. Q 

LYING-TO, or LYING-BY, in da- 
vigation, arranging the ſails in ſuch a ſi- 
tuation that they counteract each other 
nearly with equal effort, ſome of them 
bre . forward, and others forcing 
her back; the eſſect of which is, that ſhe 
makes no way through the fea, only x 
very litt'e to the leeward. The intent of 
ging-by, in. general, is to wait for ſome 

ip or boat which is approaching or ex- 
pected ; or in the night-time to prevent 
running on land, ſhoals, or in the way of 
danger apprehended to be near. 

LYING-TO in a florm, is going with a 
very little fail to keep the ſhip from rol- 
ling violently, and is more properly ex- 
preiled rrying. | 

LYMPH, Lympba, a fine fluid, ſepa- 
rated in the body from the maſs of blood, 
and contained in peculiar vel. ls, called 
Irmphatics. 

The uſe of the lymph, Dr. Keil ob- 
lerves, Sy be gathered from the conſide- 
ration of the parts into which it diſcharges 
itfelf : that which comes from the head, 
neck, and arms, is thrown into the jugu- 
lar and ſubclavian veins; all the Iympha- 
tics which the parts in the cavity of the 
thorax ſend out, empty themſcives into 
the thoracic duct; and the lymph from 
all the reſt of the body, flows to the re- 
ceptacle of the chyle ; ſo that there can 
be no doubt but its chief aſe is to dilute 
and perfect the chyle before it mixes wh 
the blood. 

LYNX, or OUNCE, in zoology, a 
ſpecies of the felis kind, with a truncated 
tail, a brown body ſpotted with black; 
the head is large, but nt very long; the 
forehead is flat; the eyes are very large 
and fierce; the ears are very large and 
open, but they terminate in a point at 
the top, and are there ornamented with 
a pencil of fine black hairs; the month is 
furniſhed with very terrible teeth, and 
there are whiſkers about it, as allo over 
the eyes; the neck is long and thick, the 

breaſt 
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breaſt large and broad, the legs ſtrong, | boldeſt of all other kinds, full of rapture, 


the claws terrible, the tail ſhort and | and elevated from common language the 
abrupt; and the whole animal large and | molt that is poſſible : ſome odes there are 
robuſt, ſomewhat leſs than the lion, very | likewiſe, in the free and looſe manner, 
fierce, and remarkable for the quickueſs | which ſeem to avoid all method, and vet 
of its ſight. are conducted by a very clear one; which 

LYRE, Lyra, a muſical inſtrument of affect trauſit ions ſeemingly without art, 


the — kind, much uſed by th: an- | but for that reaſon have the more of it; 


cients. The lyre, among poets, painters, | which are above connection, and delight 
ſtatuaries, carvers, &c. is attributed to | in exclamations and frequent invocations 
Apollo and the muſes. of the muſes; which begin and end 
LYRE, Lyra, in aſtronomy, a conſtel- | abruptly, and are carried on through a 
latiory of the northern hemiſphere, the | variety of matter with a ſort of divine 
number of whoſe ſtars in Ptolemy's and | pathos; above rules and laws, and with- 
Tycho's catalogues are wy ten, but | out regard to the common forms of gram- 
nineteen in the Britannic catalogue. mar. Pindar has ſet his ſucceſſors the 
LYRIC, in general, ſignifies ſomqthing example of digreſſions and excurſions. 
ſang or played on the lyre : but it is] To write a lyric poem are required not 
more particularly applied to the ancient only a flowing imagination, brightneſs, 
odes and ſtanzas, anſwering to our airs | life, ſablimity, and elegance, but the 
and ſongs, and may be played on in{tru- | niceſt art and fineſt judgment, ſo as to 
ments, ſeem luxuriant, and not to be ſo: and 
The lyric is, of all kinds of poetry, | under the ſhew of tranſgreſſing all laws, 
the moſt poctical, and is as diſtinct, both | to pre ſerve them. 
in ſtyle and thought, from the reſt, as LYSIMACHIA, willow-herb, in bo- 
poctry is in general from proſe : it is the | tany. F 
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6 4 A liquid conſonant, and the twolſth | MACARONiC, or MACARONT- 
11 letter of the Engliſh alphabet. AN, an apellation given to a burleſque 
Its ſound is always the fame ; it !uticrs | kind of poetry, made up of a jumble of 
no conſonant after it in the beginning of | words of different languages, and words 
words and ſyllables, unleis. in teme de- of the vulgar tongue latinized. 
rived from the Greek, as 2mrefy, &c. IS MACCABEES, two apocryphal books 
M, in preſcription, ſignifies a maniple, of Scripture; ſo called from Judas Mat- 
or handful; and at the end of a receipt | tathias, ſurnamed Maccabeus. The firſt 
it imports miſce, or mingle. | book of the Maccabecs is an excellent 
M, in aſtronomy, &c. denctes me11- | hittory, and comes neareſt the ſtyle and 
dional, ſouthern ; jometimes meridies, Or | manner of the ſacred hiſtorians of any 
mid-day. extant : it contains the hiſtory of forty 
M, in law, the brand of a perſon con- ycats from the reign of Antiochus Epi- 
victed of manſlaughter, and admitted tO | phanes to the death of Simon the high- 
the benefit of the clergy; it is burnt on prieſt; that is, from the year of the world 
the þrawn of the left thumb. 2829 to 386g, 131 years before Chriſt. 
M, among the  ancicnts, a numeral The ſecond hook of the Maccabecs begins 
letter, ſignifying one thouſand ; and with | yp two epiſtles ſent from the Jews of 


a daſh added at the top cf i-, as M, it ferufalem to the Jews of Egypt and 


ſignified a thoufard times a thouſand, © | Alexandria, echorting them to obſerve 
MACAO, or MACAW, in ornitbo- | the feaſt of the dedication of the neu 
Logy, a name given to the larger ſpecies | altar, erected by Judas on his 222 
of parrots with very long tails, the temple. After theſe epililes fol 2 
. the 
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the preface of the author to his hiſtory, 
which is an abridgement of a larger work, 
compoſed by one Jaſon, a Jew of Cyrene, 
who wrote the hiſtory of Judas Macca- 
beus and his brethren, an, the wars 
againſt Antiochus Epiphanes, and Eupa- 
tor his ſon. The ſecond book falls infi- 
nitely ſhort of the accuracy and excel eu- 
cy of the firſt, It contains a hiſtory of 
about fifteen years, from the execution of 
Heliodorus's commiſſion, who was ſent 
- by Seleucus to fetch away the treaſures of 
the temple, to the victory obtained by 
Judas Maccabeus over Nicanor; that is, 
from the year of the world 3328, to the 
year 3843, 147 years before Chriſt. 
MACE, Macis, the ſecond coat or co- 
vering of the nutmeg. It is a thin and 
flat membranous ſubſtance, of an olcagi- 
nous nature, a yellowith colour, extreme- 
ly fragrant, ans of a pleaſant, but acrid 
aud —— taſte. It is to be choſen 
new, not dry, and of a fragrant ſmell, 
toiiÞh, olcagino's, and of a good yellow. 
Mace is carminative, ſtomachic, and 
a[tringent ; it poſſeſſes all the virtues of 
the nutmeg, if taken in a larger doſe; 
and people have become delirious, for 
ſome hours, after an immodzrate uſe of 
it. The oils of mace and nutmeg, whe- 
ther prepared by diſtillation or by expreſ- 
ſion, are ſo much of the ſame nature, 
that they may be indiſcriminately uſed 
for each other. They give eaſe in colics, 
and often in nephritic caſes, taken inter- 
nally from one drop to five or ſix, of the 
diſtilled oil, or an unequal quantity of 
the expreſſed ; and externally, they are of 
uſe to rub upon paralytic limbs; they al- 
ſo aſſiſt digeſtion, and will often ſtop vo- 
mitings and hiccoughs, only by being 
rubbed on the region of the ſtomach, 
'The nurſes have a cuſtom of applying oil 
of mace, by expreſſion, to children's 
navels to call their gripes, and that often 
with ſucceſs; and we are aſſured by au- 
thors of credit, that rubbed on the tem- 
ples, it promotes fleep. The oils, by 
diſtillation, are very properly added to 
the ſtronger cathartics in form of pills, 
aud prove excellent correctives. 
MACERATION, Macertjo, in phar- 
macy, an infuſion or ſoaking of ingre- 
dients in water, &c. in * 2 to 
ſoften them or extract their v#tues. It 
is a kind of digeſtion. * 
MACHINE, Machina, whatever hath 
force ſufficient to raiſe or ſtop the motion 
of a heavy body. Machines are cither 


.-”* ſimple or compound; the ſimple ones 


are the ſeven. mechanical powers, vis. 
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the lever, balance, pully, axis and heel, f 


wedge, ſcrew, and inclined plane. If the 
given power, ſays Mr. Emerſon, is not 

able to overcome the given reſiſtance 

when directly applied, that is, when the 

power applied is leſs than the weight or 
reliſtance given ; then the thing is to be 

performed by the help of a machine made 
with levers, wheels, pullies, ſcrews, &c. 

ſo adjuſted, that when the weight and 

power are put in motion on the machine, 

the velocity of the power may be at leaſt 

ſo much greater than that of the weight, 
as the weight and friction of the machine, 

taken together, is greater than the power: 

For on this principle depends the mecha- 

niſm or contrivance of mechanical engines 

uſed to draw or raiſe heavy bodies, or” 
overcame any other force; the whole de- 
ſign of theſe being to give ſuch a veloci- 

ty to the power in reſpect of the weight, 

as that the momentum of the power may 

exceed the momentum of the weight. 

For if machines are fo contrived, that the 

velocity of the agent and reſiſtant are re- 
ciprocally as their forces, the agent will 

juſt ſuſtain the reſiſtant; but with a 

greater degree of velocity will overcome'it. 

So that if the exceſs of velocity in the 
power is ſo great as to overcome all that 
reſiſtance which commonly ariſes from 
the friction or attrition of contiguous bo- 
dies, as they ſlide by one another, or from 

the cohclion of bodies that are to be 


rated, or from the weights of bodies to be 


raiſed; the exceſs of the force remaining, 
after all theſe reſiſtances are overcome, 
will produce an acceleration of motion 
proportional thereto. as well in the parts 
of the machine, as in the reſiſting body. 
Now how a machine may be contrived to 
perform this to the beſt advantage will- 
appear from the following rules. 

1. Having afligned the proportion of 
your power and the weight to be raiſed, 
the next thing is to conſider how to com- 
bine levers, wheels, pullies, &c. fo that 
working together, they may be able to 
give a velocity to the power, which ſhall 
be to that of the weight ſomething greater 
than in the proportion of the weight to 
the power. This done you mult eſtimate 

our quantity of friction, and if the ve- 
ocity of the power be to that of the 
weight flill in a greater proportion than 
the weight and friction taken together is 
to the power; then your machine will be 
able to raiſe the weight. And note, this 
proportion muſt be ſo much greater, as 
you would have your engine work faſter. 


2. But the proportion of the * 
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of the and weight muſt not be 


made too great neither : for it is a fault 
to give a machine roo much power, as well 


as too little. For if the power can raiſe 
the weight and overcome the reſiſtance, 
and the engine perform its proper effect 
in a convenient time, and works well, it 
is ſufficient for the end propoſed. And 
it is in vain to make mor: additions to the 
engine to increaſe the power anv further; 
for that would not only be a needleſs ex- 
pence, but the engine would loſe time in 
working. 

3. s to the power applied to work 
the engine, it may be either a living 
power, as men, horſes, &c. or an arti- 
ficial power, as a ſpring, &c. or a natural 
power, as wind, water, fire, weights, &c. 

When the quantity of the power is 
known, it matters not as to the effect 
what kind of power it is; for the fame 
quantity of any ſort will produce the 
lame eſſect. And different ſorts of powers 
may be applied in an equal quantity, a 
great varicty of ways. 

The moit caſy power applied to a ma- 
chine is weight, if it be capable of ef. 
fecting the thing deſigned. If not, 
then wind, water, &c. if that can con- 
veniently be had, and without much 
expence. 

A ſpring is alſo a convenient moving 
power ſor ſeveral machines. But it never 
acts equally as a weight does; but is 
{tronger when much bent, than when but 
a little bent, and that in proportion to 
the degree of bending, or the diſtance it 
is forced to. But ſprings grow weaker by 
often bending, or remaining long bent ; 
| they recover part of thcir ſtrength by 

ing unbent. 

The natural powers wind and water 
may be applied «ith vaſt advantage to tlie 
working of great engines, uhen managed 
with {kill and judgment. The due ap- 
— of thete has much abridged the 
Jabours of men. . For there is ſcarce any 
Labour to be performed, but an ingenious 


artificer can tell how to apply theſe powers 


to exccute his dihgn, and anſwer lis pur 
pote. For any conſtant motion being 
given, it may, by a due application, be 
made to produce any other motions we 
dere. "Therefore theſe powers are the 
moſt eaſy and uſefni, and of the greateſt 
e ne ſit to mankind. Beſides, they coſt 
nothing, nor require any repetition or 
rencv ing, like a weight or a ſpring, which 


require to be wound up. M hen theſe can- 


not be had, or cannot ſerve our end, we 
have recourſe to ſome living power, as 
men, horſes, &c. © | | 


| 
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4. Men may apply their ſtrength ſe- 


veral ways in working a machine. A man 
of ordinary ſtrength, turning a roller by 
the handle, can act for a whole day, 
againſt a reſiſtance equal to thirty pounds 
weight. And if he works ten hours in a 
day, he will raiſe 4 weight of thirty 
pounds three and a half feet in a ſecond; 
or it the weight be greater, he will raiſe 
it ſo much lets in proportion. 

But a man may att, for a ſmall time, 
againſt a reſiſtance of fifty pounds or 
more. 

If two men work at a windlaſs, or 
roller, they can more eaſily draw up 
ſeventy pounds than one man can thirty 
pounds, provided the elbow of one of 
the handles be at right angles to that of 
the other, And with a fly or heavy wheel 
applied to it, a may may do one-third 
part more work ; and for a little while 
act with a force, or overcome a con- 
tinual reſiſtance, of eighty pounds, and 
work a whole day when the reſiſtance 
is but forty pounds. 

Men uſed to carrying, ſuch as porters, 
will carry ſome one hundred and fitty 
pounds, others two hundred or two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, according, to their 
ſtrength. A man can draw but about 
ſeventy or eighty pounds — 
for he can but apply about half his 
weight. | 

If the weight of a man be one hundred 
and forty pounds, he can act with no 
greater force in thruſting horizontally. at 


the height of his ſhoulders, than twenty- 


ſeven pounds. 

A horſe draws to greateſt advantage, 
when the line of direction is a little 
elcyated above the horizon, and the power 
acts agaiuſt his breaſt ; and can draw two 
hundred pounds for eight hours in a day, 
at two miles and a half an hour. If he 
draws two hundred and forty pounds, he 
ean work but ſix. hours, 39! $4.4 quite ſo 
fatt ; and in both caſes, if he carries ſome 
weight, he will draw better than if he 


horſe is ſuppoſed to be able to drow over 
a pully out of a well. In a cart, a horſe 
may draw one thouſand pounds. The 
molt force a horſe can exert is, when he 
draws ſomething above a horizontal po- 
ſition. : 

The worſt way of applying the ſtrength 
of a horſe, is to make him carry or draw 
up a hill. And three men, with one 
hundred pounds on their backs, wiil climb 
up a ſteep hill faſter than a horſe with 


* hundred pounds, 
| . A round 


carried none. And this is the weight a 
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A ronnd walk for a horſe to draw in; | 


at a mill, &c. ſhould not be leſs than forty 


fret diameter. 


5. Every machine ought to be made 
of as few parts, and thoſe as ſimple as 
poſlible, to anſwer its purpoſe ;, not only 
becauſe the expence of making and re- 
pairing will be leſs, but it will alſo be 
2 liable to any diſorder. And it is need- 
E. to do a thing with many, which may 
done with fewer parts. 

6. If a weight is to be raiſed but a very 
litfle way, the lever is the moſt ſimple, 
taly, and ready machine. Or if the 
weight be very great, the common ſcrew 
is moſt proper, But it the weight is to 


be raiſed a great way, the wheel and 


axle is a proper power, and blocks and 
pullies are aber Kull; and the ſame may 
be done by help of the perpetual ſcrew. 
Great wheels to be wrought by men or 
cattle are of moſt uſe and convenience, 
when their axles are perpendicular to the 
horizon; but if by water, &c. then it is 
beſt to have their axles horizontal. 

7. As to the combination of ſimple 
machines together, to make a compound 
one; though the lever when ſimple can- 
not raiſe a weight to any great height, 
and in this caſe is of little ſervice; yet it 
is of great uſe when compounded with 


others. Thus the ſpokes of a great 


wheel are all levers perpetually acting; 
and a beam fixed to the axis to draw the 
wheel about by men, or horſes, is a lever; 
The lever alſo may be combined with 
the ſcrew, but not conveniently with pul- 


lies or with the wedge, The wheel and 


axle is combined with great advantage 
with pullics. The ſcrew is not well com- 
hined with pullies; but the perpetual 
ſcrew combined with the wheel is very 
ſerviceable. The wedge cannot be 
combined with any other mechanical 
power; and it only performs its eſſect by 
percuſſion ; but this force of percuſſion 
may be increaſed by engines. 

Pullies may be combined with pullies, 
and wheels with wheels. Therefore if 
any ſingle wheel ſhould be too large, and 
take up too much room, it may be divided 
into two or three more wheels and trun- 
dles, or wheels and pinions, as in clock- 
work; fo as to have the ſame power, and 
perform the ſame effect. 

In wheels with teeth, the number of 
teeth which play together in two wheels 
ought to be prime to cach other, that the 
ſame teeth may not meet at every revo- 
lution ; for when different teeth. meet, 


4 by degrees wear themſelves into a | 
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proper figure : therefore they ſhould be 


cortrived that the ſame teeth mett as 
ſeldom as poſſible. 

8. The ſtrength of every part of the 
machine ought to be made proportional 
to the ſtreſs it is to bear. And therefore 
let every lever be made ſo much ſtronger; 
as its length and the-weight it is to ſup- 
port is greater; and let its ſtrength di- 
miniſh proportionally from the fulcrum, 
or point where the preateſt ſtreſs is, to 
each end. The axles of wheels and pul- 
lies muſt be ſo much ſtronger as they are 
to bear Igreater weight. The teeth of 
wheels, and the wheels themſelves, which 
act with greater force, muſt be propor- 
tionally — And in any combina- 
tion of wheels and axles, make their 
ſtrength diminiſh gradually from the 
weight to the power, ſo that the ſtrength 
of every part be reciprocally as the ve» 
locity it has. The ſtrength of ropes muſt 
be according to their tenſion, and that is 
as the ſquares of their diameters. And 
in general whatever parts a machine is 
compoſed of, the ſtrength of every par- 
ticular part of it muſt be adjuſted to the 
ſtreſs upon it ; therefore in ſquare beams 
the cubes of the diameters muſt be pro- 
portional to the ſtreſs they hear. And 
let no part be ſtronger or bigger than is 
neceſſary for the (trets upon it: not only 
for the eaſe and well going of the ma- 
chine, but for diminithing the friction. 
For all ſitperfluous matter in any part of 
it, is nothing but a dead weight upon 
the machine, and ſerves for nothing but 
to clog its motion. And he is by no 
means a perfect mechanic, that does not 
only adjuſt the ſtrength to the ſtreſs; 
but alſo contrives all the parts to laſt e- 
qually well, that the whole machine may 
wear together. 

9. To have the friction as little as 
poſlible, the machine ought to be made 
of the feweſt and ſimpleſt parts. The 
diameters of the wheels and pullies ought 
to be large, and the diameters of the 


arbors or ſpindles theyrun on, as ſmall as 


can be conſiſtent with their ſtrength. All 
ropes and cords mult be as pliable as 
poſſible, and for that end rubbed with 
tar or greaſe ; the teeth of wheels muſt 
be made to fit and fill up the openings; 
and cut into the form of epicyclo 
All the axles, where the motion is, and 
all teeth where they work, and all parts 
that in working rub upon one anather, 
mult be made ſmooth; and when the 
machine goes, mult be oiled or greaſed, 
19, When any motion is to be long 
O cons 
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continued, contrive the power to move or 
act always one way, if it can be done. 
For this is better and eaſier performed than 
when the motion is interrupted, and the 
power is forced to move firlt one way and 
then another; becauſe every new change 
of motion requires a new additional force 
to efict it. Beſides, a body in motion 
cannot ſuddenly reccive a contrary mo- 
tion, without great violence. And the 


moving. any part of the machine con- 


trary ways by turns, with ſudden jerks, 
tends only to fhake the machine to 
pieces. 2 

11. In a machine that moves always 

one way, endeavour to have the motion 
uniform. 
- 12. But when the nature of the thing 
requires that a motion is to be ſuddenly 
communicated to a body, or ſuddenly 
(topped; to prevent any damage or vio- 
lence to the engine, by a ſudden jolt, let 
the force act againſt ſome ſpring, or beam 
of wood, which may ſupply the place of 
a ſpring. 

13. In regard to the ſize of the ma- 

ehine ; let it be made as large as it can 
conveniently. The greater the machine 
the exacter it will work, and perform all 
its motions the hetter. For there will 
always be ſome errors in the making, as 
well as in the materials; and conſequently 
in the working of the machine. The re- 
ſiſtance oſ the medium in ſome machines 
has a ſenſible eſſett. But all theſe me- 
chanical errors bear a leſs proportion to 
the motion of the machine in great ma- 
chiues than in little ones ; being nearly 
reciprocally as their diameters ; ſuppoſing 
they are made of the ſame matter, and 
with the ſame accuracy, and are equally 
well finiſhed ; therefore in a ſmall ma- 
chine they are more ſenſible; but in a 
great one almoſt vaniſh : therefore great 
machines will anſwer better than ſmaller, 
in all reſpects, except in ſtrength. For 
the greater the machine the weaker it is, 
and leſs able to reſiſt any violence. 
14. For engines that go by water, it is 
neceſſary to meaſure the velocity and 
force of the water, To get the velocity, 
drop in pieces of ſticks, &c. and obſerve 
how far they are carried in a ſecond, or 
any given time. ; 

But if it flows through a hole in a te- 
ſervoir, or ſtanding receptacle of water, 
the velocity will be found from the depth 
of the hole below the ſurface. 

Thus let is feet, v==vclocity-of 


the fluid per ſecond, B = the area of the 
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hole. H height of the water; all iu 


feet. Then the velocity v=v/2 +H; and 
its force = the weight of the quantity 
* 62 

z ͤ or H B of water, or — H 

24 112 
hundred weight : becauſe a cubic foot 
is = 624 jþ. avoird. Alſo a hogſhead is 
about 8 4 feet, or 331 15. and a ton is 
| four hogſheads. 

When you have but a ſmall quantity of 
water, you muſt contrive it to fall as 
| high as you can, to have greater ve- 
locity, and conſequently more force upon 
the engine. 0 | 

15. If water is to be conveyed through 
pipes to a great diſtance, and the deſcent 
| be but ſmall; ſo much larger pipes muſt 
* uſed, becauſe the water will come 
| flow. 

Water ſhould not be driven through 
pipes faſter than four feet per ſecond, by 
reaſon of the friction of the tubes. Nor 
ſhould it be much wire-drawn, that is, 
ſqueezed through ſmaller pipes; for that 
creates a reſiſtance, as the water-way is 
| leſs iu narrow pipes. 

16. When any work is to be performed 
by a water wheel moved by the water 
running under it and — the paddles 
or ladle boards, the channel it moves in 
Fought to be ſomething wider than the hole 
af the adjutage,and fo cloſe to the floats on 
every ſide, as to let little or no water pals ; 
and when paſt the wheel, to open a little 
that the water may ſpread. lt is of no 


floats or paddles, for theſe paſt the per- 
pendicular are reſiſted by the back-water, 
and thoſe before it are ſtruck obliquely. 
The greateſt eſſect that ſuch a wheel can 
perform, in communicating any motion, 
is when the paddles of the wheel move 
with the velocity of the water; in which 


caſe, the force upon the paddles is & only z + 


ſuppoſing the abſolute force of the water. 
againſt the paddle, when the wheel ftands 
(hill, to be x. So that the utmoſt mo- 
tion which the wheel can generate, is but 
of that which the force of the water 
againſt the paddles at reſt, would produce. 
his is when the wheel is at the beſt 3 
but oftentimes far leſs is done. Emerſon's 
Mechanics. | 
MACHINERY, in epic and dramatic 
poetry, is when the poet introduces the 
uſe of machines, or ſome ſuppernatural 
being upon the ſtage, in order to ſolve 
ſome diſficulty, or to perform ſome ex- 


| Ploit out of the reach of human power. 


I 'The 


advantage to have a great number of 
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The ancient dramatic poets never made 

ſe of machines, unleſs where there was 
an abſolute —— for ſo doing. It is 
quite otherwiſe with epic poets, who in- 
troduce machines in every part of their 
poems; ſo that nothing is done without 
the intervention of the gods. In Milton's 
Paradiſe Loſt, by far the greater part of 
the actors are ſupernatural perſonages; 
Homer and Virgil do nothing without 
them ; and in Voltaire's Henriade, the 
poet has made excellent uſe of St. Louis. 


As to the manner in which theſe machines 


fhould act, it is ometimes inviſibly, by 
ſimple inſpirations and ſuggeſtions; ſome» 
times by actually appearing under ſome 
human form ; and, laſtly, by means of 
dreams and oracles, which partake of the 
other two. However, all theſe ſhould be 
ſo managed as to keep within the bounds 
of probability. 

MACKREL, in ichtbyology, a ſpecies 
of ſromber, with five pinnales at the extre- 
mity of the back, and a ſpine at the anus. 

MACULZ, in aſtronomy, dark ſpots 
appearing on the luminous faces of the 
ſan, moon, and even ſome of the planets; 
in which ſenſe they ſtand contradiſtin- 
guiſhed from faculee, Theſe ſpots are 
moſt numerous and eaſily obſerved in the 
ſun. It is not uncommon to ſee them in 
various forms, magnitudes, and numbers, 
moving over the fan's diſk. They were 
firſt of all diſcovered by the Lyncean | 
aſtronomer Galileo, in the year 1610, 
ſoon after he had finiſhed his new invented 
teleſcope. 9 

What theſe ſpots are, it is preſumed, 
no body can tell; but they ſeem to be 
rather thin ſubſtances than ſolid bodies, 
becauſe they loſe the appearance ot ſoli- 
dity in going off the diſk of the ſun : they 
reſemble ſomething of the nature of ſcum 
or ſcoria, ſwimming on the ſurface, which | 
are generated and diſſolved by cauſes 
little known to us: but whatever theſe 
ſolar ſpots are, it is certain they are pro- 
duced from cauſes very inoonſtant and ir- 
regular; for Scheiner ſays he frequently 
ſaw fifty at once, but for twenty years 
after ſcarce any a And in this 
century the ſpots were very frequent and 
numerous till the year 1741, when, for 
three years ſucceſſively, very few appear- 
ed; and now, ſince the year 1744, they 
have again appeared as uſual. 

Theſe maculæ are not peculiar to the 
ſun ; they have been obſerved in all the 
— Thus Venus was obſerved to 

ave ſeveral by ſignior Bianchini, in the 


and then the whole _ 
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both dark and bright ſpots have been ob- 
ſerved, firſt by Galiteo, and afterwards 
by Caſſini, &c. 
ſpots obſervable ever ſince the invention 
and uſe of large teleſcopes. Saturn, by 
reaſon of his great diftance on one hand, 
and Mercury, by reaſon of his ſmallueſs 
and vicinity to the ſun on the other, have 
not as yet had any ſpots diſcovered on 
their ſurfaces, and conſequently nothin 
in relation to their diurnal motions and 
inclinations of their axis to the planes of 
their orbits can be known, which circum- 
ſtances are determined in all the other 
planets, as well as in the ſun, by means 
of theſe maculz. 

The ſpots, or maculz, obſervable on 
the moon's ſurface, ſeem to be only ca- 
vities or large caverns, on which the ſua 
ſhining very obliquely, and touching only 
their upper edge with his light, the deeper 
places remain without light; but as the 
ſun riſes higher upon them, they reccive 
more light, and the ſhadow, or dark parts 
grow ſmaller and ſhorter, till the” ſun 
comes at laſt to thine directy upon them, 
will be Yluſ- 
trated ; but the dark, duſky ſpots, which 
continue always the ſame, are ſuppoſtd 
to proceed from a kind of matter or foil 
which reflects leſs light than that of the 
othcr regions, See Moon. | 

MADDER, in commerce, is one of 
the aſperifolious ſtellated plants, or of 
thoſe which have rough narrow leaves fet 
in form of a ſtar at the joints of the talks. 
The root, which is the only part made 
uſe of, is long, flender, of a red colour 
| both on the outſide and within, excepting 

a whitiſh pith, which runs along the 
middle. | 


among us in quantity for the uſe of the 
dyers, who for ſome time paſt have been 
ſupplied from Holland and Zealand: its 
culture is now again ſet on foot in this 
kingdom, under the Jaudable encourage- 
ment of a public ſociety. There are ſome 
exotic plants, which degenerate in eur 
climate, as alkanet; but this is not the 
caſe with madder, that produced in E 
land being equal to the beſt that 
brought from abroad. 

The method of cultivating this uſeful 
plant, as practiſed by the Dutch, is as 


| follows. 


In autumn they plow the land, where 
they intend to plant madder in the ſpring, 
and lay it in high ridges, that the froſt 
may mellow it ; in March they plow it 


year 1726. As in Venus, fo in Mars 


again; and at this ſeaſon they work it 
0 2 5 


Jupiter has had his 


This plant was formerly cultivated 
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deep, laying it up in ridges eighteen 
inches aſunder, and about a foot high; 
then about the beginning of April, — 
the madder will begin to ſhoot out of the 
ground, they open the earth about their 
old roots, and take off all the ſidu - ſhoots, 
which extend themſelves horizontally, 
Juſt under the ſurſace of the ground, pre- 
ſerving as much root to them as poſſible : 
theſe they tranſplant immediately upon 
the tops of the pew --ridges, at about a 
foot-apart, obſerving always to do this 
when there are ſome ſhowers, becauſe 
then the plants will take root in @ few 
days, and will require po water. 
- When the plants are growing, they 
carefully keep the ground hoed, to pre- 
vent the weeds from coming up between 
them ; for if they are ſmothered by weeds, 
eſpecially when young, it will either de- 
ſtroy or weaken them ſo much, that they 
ſeldom. do well after. In theſe ridges 
they let the plants remain two ſeaſons, 
during which time they keep the ground 
very clean ; and at Michactmas, when the 
tops of the plants are decayed, they take 
up the roots and dxy them for ſale. 
his is what I could learn of their me- 
thod of cultivating this plant; to which 
I wiil fubjoin a ſew oblervations of my 
own, which. 1 have ſince made upon the 
culture of madder in England. And, 
firſt, I find there is no neceſſity of laying 
the ground up in ridges in England, as 
is practiſed by the Dutch, eſpecially in 
dry land, . becauſe the places where I ſaw 
it, were very, wet land, which is often 
floated in winter; ſo that, if the plants 
were not elcvated upon ridges, their roots 
would. rot, in winter. Secondly, they 
ſhould be planted at a greater diltance in 
England; the row ſhould be at leaſt three 
feet diſtant, and the plauts cighteen 
inches aſunder in the rows: for as they 
extend , themſelves pretty - far under 
ground, ſo where they are planted too 
near, their roots will not have. room to 
grow. And thirdly, I find, that if all 
the horizontal roots are deſtroycd from 
time to time, as they are produced, it 
will cauſe the large downright roots to be 
much bigger, in which the goodneſs of 
this commodity chiefly contiſts: for if 
the upper roots are ſuticred to remain, 
they will draw, off, the principal nouriſh- 
ment from the downright roots, as I have 
experienced; for I Res a few.roots 
upon the ſame ſoil and ſituation, which 
were of equal ſtrength, and rooted equally 
well: half of theſe L hocd round, and 


cut off the horizontal roots, and the other 
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half I permitted the horizontal roots to 
remain on; and when I took them al} 
up, thoſe- which I had hoed about, and 
kept clear from horizental roots, wer 
almoſt as large again as the other, and 
the roots were. double the weight; which 
plainly proves it neceſſary to cut off thoſe 
ſuperfineus roots: ſo that where this plant 
is cultivated in quantity, it will be an ex- 
cellent method to nic the hocing-plovgh, 
to ſtir the ground, and deſtroy the weeds z 
for with this \nſtrument a large quantity 
of ground may be kept clean at a ſmall 
expence; and as this will itir the ground 
much deeper than a common hoe, it will 
cut the ſuperficial roots, and thereby im- 
prove the principal roots. 

The crop of madder ſhould be ſhifted 
into freſh land; for the ground which 
has had. one crop,, will not be fit to 
receive another in leſs than four years; 
during which time any other annual crop 
may be cultivated on the land. Miller, + 

When the madder roots are arrived at 
perfection, they are taken up, well dried, 
and then reduced to powder. by a mill. 

Madder root gives out its colour both 
to water and to redified ſpirit : the watery 
tincture is of a dark dull red, the ſpiritu- 
ous of a deep bright one. Laken inter- 
nally it tinges the urine red. lu the Phi- 
loſophical Franſactions, and in the Me- 
moirs of the French Academy, thete are 
accounts of its producing a like eſſect 
upon the bones of animals, to whom it 
| had been given with their food : all the 
bones, particularly the more ſolid ones, 
were changed, both externally and inter- 
nally to a deep red, but neither the carti- 
laginous or fleſhy parts ſuflcred any alter- 
ation. Some of theſe bones, macerated 
in water for many weeks together, and 
afterwards ſteeped and boiled in ſpirit of 
wine, loſt nothing of their colour, nor 
communicated any. tinge to the liquors. 
Madder imparts to woollen cloth, pre- 
pared with alum and tartar, a very dur- 
able, though not a very beautiful rcd dye. 
As it is the cheapelt of all the red drugs 
that give a durable colour, it is the prin- 
cipal one commonly made uſe of for or- 
dinary ſlufls. Sometimes its dye is 
heightened by the addition of Brazil 
wood, and ſometimes it is employed in 
conjunction with the dearer reds, as co- 
chincal, for demi-ſcarlets and demi-crim- 
ſons. 6 f N 

The charge of ereQing a kiln for dry- 
ing, and a mill for pulverizing the mad- 
der roots, induced Mr. Dambourney to 


try how far the green root would my” 
we 
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the purpoſes of dyeing without any pre- 
vious preparation. ** therefore, ſays this 
jngenious gentleman, waſhed them well, 
that no earth might remain upon them: 
but having myſelf experienced that, as 
Mr. Du Hamel obſcrves, this root loſes 
ſeven eights of its weight when it is dried 
ſufficiently to be reduced into powder, I 
judged that I mult proportion my quan- 
tity accordingly. I therefore put into a, 
quantity of liquor which would have re- 
quired a pound of powdered madder, 
eight pounds of freſh roots bruiſed in a 
mortar, and with this 1 dyed ſome cot- 
ton, in the uſual way. When the dycing 
was finiſhed, I found that the liquor 
was {till over- charged, though the cotton 
had imbibed ſo deep a dye as to require 
two boilings to kring it down to the 
uſual colour : upon which I repeated the 
experiment with fix pounds, and after- 
wards with four pounds, and I found 
that this laſt proportion of undried roots 
is that which gives a colqur equal to what 
is extracted from a pound of dried and 
powdered : adder. One balf of the 
quantity of roots commonly uſed muy 
therefore be ſaved by dycing with them 


when they are freſh dug : but tho' this is| 


a great ſaving, it is not the only one 
1. There is no need to build kilns 
or ſheds for drying the roots in change- 
able weather. | 
2. Ope is exempted from the in- 
conveniencies of a too haſty or too flow 
drying, either of which is equally hurt- 
ful to the quality of the madder. | 

„ 3- The waſle occahoned by the 
pecling, garbling, winnowing, &c. of 
the roots, in the doing of which many if 
not all of the ſmail ones, that are not for 
example thicker than ſtraws, are ſepa- 
rated with the r:fuſe parts, and thereby 
generally loſt, is hereby ſaved. 
« ** 4. Theexpence of grinding is ſaved, 
together with the waſte and fraud which 
may be committed at the mill ; and 
likewiſe the inconvenience of waiting till 
the mill is at liberty, which is of no {mall 
conſequence in places where there are not 
mills appropriated to the grinding of 
madder only. = 

. Laitly, the roots thus uſed do not 
evaporate or ferment, as the powdered 
madder always does if it be not ſpeedily 


« All theſe advantages put together 
may be deemed equivalent to a ſaving of 
five cights in the quantity. The planter 
who knows how to dye may reap the be- 
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are large enough to be taken up; the. 
__ by trade will by degrees be ſenſible 
of the advantage, and ſhare the profit 
with the planter, when the madder 
rounds are near them : they will even 
nd themſelves under a neceſſity of fa 
doing whenever this method ſhall become 
general, and this will be the means of 
rendering it ſuch ; for as there is no par- 
ticular time to be waited for in order to 
the madder's acquiring maturity, after 
it has been planted eighteen months ; 
the huſbandman who carries a parcel of 
freſh roots to market will be ſure of ſell 
ing them in that ſtate, andthe dyer may 
buy them daily, in propogtion to the 
quantity he wants; or he may agree with 
the planter for. ſuch and ſuch quantities 
to be delivered to him at ſuch and ſuch 
times. I have moreover experienced that 
theſe roots may be kept freſh during ſe- 
veral months, by laying them in a hole 
three feet deep. in alternate layers of 
roots and of carth.” 

MADNESS, Mania, a moſt dreadful 
kind of delirium without a fever. Me- 
lancholy and madneſs are diſeaſes nearly 
allied; for they have both the ſame ori- 

in, that is, an exceſſive congeſtion of 

lood in the brain : they only differ in 
degree, and with reſpect to the time of 
invaſion ; melancholy being the primary 
diſeale, of which madneſs is the aug- 
mentation, Both theſe diſorders ſuppoſe 
a weakneſs of the brain, which may pro- 
ceed from an hereditary diſpoſition ; 
from violent diſorders of the mind, eſpe- 
cially long continued grief, anxiety 
dread, and terror; from cloſe ſtudy and 
intenſe applicatiog of mind to one ſub- 
ject; from narcotic and ſtupifying medi- 
eines; from previous diſcaſcs, clpecially 
acute fevers; from a ſuppreſſion of he- 
morrhages, and omitting cuſtom 
bleeding; from exceſſive cold, cipecially 
of the lower parts, which forces the 
blood to the lungs, heart, and brain; 
and from violent anger, which will 
change melancholy into madneſs. It is 
evident that the blood of maniac patients 
is black, and hotter than in the natural 
ſtate; that the ſerum feparates more 
ſlowly and in a leſs quantity than in 
3 perſons; and that the excrements 
are hard, of a dark red or greyiſh colour, 
and the urine light and thin. The ante- 
cedent ſigns of madneſs are, a redne(s 
and ſuffuſon of the eyes with blood, a 
tremulous and inconſtant vibration of the 
eye-lids, a change of diipolition and be- 


petit of them the moment that his roots | 


hayiour ; ſupercilious looks, a haughty 
carriage, 
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carriage, diſdainful expreſſions, a grind- 
ing of the teeth, and unacco:mtable malice 
to particular perſons : alſo little ſlecp, a 
violent headach, quickneſs of hearing, 
incredible ſtrength, inſenſibility of cold, 
and in women, an accumulation of blood 
in the breaſts, in the increaſe of this diſ- 
order. Diſeaſes of the mind have ſome- 
thing in them fo different from other diſ- 
orders, that they ſometimes remit for a 
Jong time, but return at certain periods, 
eſpecially about the folftices. It may 
Hkewiſe be obſeryed, that the raving fits 
of mad people, which keep the lunar 
periods, are generally accompanied with 
epileptic ſymptoms. This diſeaſe, when 
it is primary or idiopathic, is worſe than 
the ſymptomatic, that accompanies the 
hyſteric or hypochondriac paſſion ; which 
is cally cured, as is that alſo which ſuc- 
ceeds intermitting fevers, a ſuppreſſion 
of the menſes, of the lochia, of the hz- 
morrhoids, or which is occaſioned by nar- 
cotics, When the paroxyſms are ſlight 
in the idfopathic kind, the cure is not 
very difhcult ; but if it is inveterate, and 
has but ſhort remiſſions, it is almoſt in- 
curable, Sometimes this diſeaſe termi- 
nates by critical excretions of blood from 
the noſe, uterus, or anus; ſometimes 
dtarrhaas and dyſenteries will terminate 
theſe diforders ; and puſtules, ulcers, 
and the itch have alſo done the ſame. As 
to the cure, bleeding is the moſt effica- 
cious of all remedies ; and where there is 
a redundance of thick grumous blood, 
a vein is firſt to be opened in the foot, 
a few days after'in the arm ; then in the 
jugular vein, or one in the noſtrils with 
A Naw and laſt of all the frontal vein, 
with a dlunt lancet, for fear of hurting 
the pericranium. Tepid baths made of 
rain or river water ate alſo convenient; 
and before the patient enters the bath, 
he ſhould have cold water poured on his 
head. 
but the lenient are to be preferred to the 
draſtic: thus, manna, cafſia, rhubarb, 
cream of tartar, or tartar vitriolate, arc 
moſt convenient, when the diſcaſe ariſcs 
trom the hypochondriac paſſion, a ſtagra- 
tion cf blood in the inteſtines, or in the 
ramif tations of the vena portæ, eſpecially 
when taken in decoQions and inſuſions 
at repratcd intervals, fo as to operate in 
an alterative manner. Some kinds of 
mineral waters are alſo highly cfhcacious 
in melancholy and maduets ; but no- 
thing is better for removing the cauſe of 
theſe diforders, than depurated mercury. 
Particular medicmcs among vegetables, 


Purgatives are likewiſe uſeful; 


ts 


MAD 
are balm, betony, vervain, brook-limg, 


' ſage, worm-blood, flowers of Ot. John'z 


wort, of the lime-tree, and camphire : 
from animals, aſs's blood: among mine- 
rals, ſtecl, cinnabar, ſugar of lead, and 
the calx and tincture of {ilver. Hoffman 


is of opinion, that nothing better de- 


ſerves the name of a ſpecific in theſ2 dif- 
eaſes than motion and cxercite, when 
duly proportioncd to the ſtrength of the 
body. Sedative medicines are good, but 
not opiates and narcotics, for theſe in- 
duce ſtupidity and folly ; tho{e that are 
good in an epilepſy will bc here benefi- 
cial, ſueh as caſtor, ſhavings of hartſ- 
horn, the roots and ſecds of piony, anti- 
epileptic powders, the valcrian root, 
fowers of the lilly of the valley, and of 
the lime-tree. Boerhaave ſays, the prin- 
cipal remedy for raving madneis is dip- 
ping in the ſea, and kcepiny the patient 
there as long as he can bcar it, 
high degree of the itch has terminated 
theſe diſorders, it may be proper to make 
iſſues in the baek; but bliſters, contrary 
to Shaw's opinion, are prejudicial; for 
by ſtimulating the nervous membranes 
and the dura mater, they increaſe the 
ſpaſmodic ſtricture, and the motion of the 
grois and bilious blood through the head 
and the other parts of the body. As to 
dizc, the patient ſhould carefully abſtain 
from ſalt and ſmoked fleſu, whether beef 
or pork ; from ſhell-fſh ;_ from fiſh of 
a heavy and noxious quality; from i- 
mens. prepared with onions and garlic: 
all which generate a thick blood. He ſhould 
ia general eat no more than is ſufficient 
to ſupport nature. Small beer, or cold 
pure water, are the beſt drink; but ſweet 
and ltrong wines are highly prejudicial, 
as is allo cxceſſive ſmoking tobacco. 
Change of air and travelling may be be- 
ne ficial. 5 
For the madneſs proceeding from the 
bite of a mad dog, fee Hyarepbobia. 
MADREPORA, in botany, a genus 
of ſubmarine plants, of a fiony hardneſs, 
but ſomewhat approaching to the form of 
other vegetables. It is compoſed of a 
main ſtem, and ſubdivided into a num- 
ber of branches, which are full of holes 
or pores, in a radiated form. 5. 
MADRIGAL, a ſhort amorous poem, 
compoſed of a number of free and une- 
qual veries, neither confined to the regu- 
larity of a ſonnet, nor to the point of an 
epigram, but only conſiſting of ſome ten- 
der and delicate thought, expreſſed with 
a beautiful, noble, and elegant fimpli- 
city. The madrigal is uſually conſideted 
as 


Asa 


MAG . 
25 the ſhorteſt of all the leſſer Kinds of 
po try, except the epigram : it will ad- 
mit of fewer verſes than either the ſonnet 
or the 9 no other rule is re- 
arded in mingling the rhimes, and the 
ifferent kinds of verſe, but the fancy 
and convenicace of the author: how- 
ever, this poem allows of leſs licence than 
many others, both with reſpe& to rhime, 
meatur?, and delicacy of expreſſion. 
„ MACENAS (Carvus CiLNxrvs) 
the favourite of Auguſtus, and the pro- 
tector of learned and ingenious men, 
was deſcended from the ancient kings of 
Tuſcany; he was extravagantly fond of 
eaſe and plcaſure, and yet when affairs 
required it, applied to buſineſs with fur- 
prizing wiſdom and activity. Auguſtus 
had no favourite who was dearer, or more 
agreeable to him. Seneca fays, that Mæ- 
cenas's ſtyle might have been given as a 
model of eloquence, if his good fortune 
had not rendered it too ſoſt and effemi- 
nate. It is ſaid, that when Auguſtus 
was one day diſtributing juſtice, and hav- 
ing alrcady — — a great number 
of crimina's, Mæcenas not being able to 
approach him, threw his tablets at him, 
on which theſe words were written with 
his own hand: “ Riſe thou executioner, 
and be gone. At which liberty Au- 
uſtus was not oſſended, but im . — 
leſt the place, Mæcenas zealouſly pro- 
tected the poets, particularly Virgil and 
Horace, whom he placed among the num- 
der of his friends, one of whom dedicated 
his Georzics to him, and the other his 
Odes. , + his protection of the learned, 
has chiefly immortalized his name, and 
cauſed that of Macenas to be given 
to the patrons of men of letters. He 
was contented with the rank of a knight, 
and would not be raiſed to a higher degree 
of honour, He died cight years before 
the Chriſtian zra, after having compoſed 
&veral works, which are now loſt. 

MAGAZINE, a place in which ſtores 
are kept of arms, ammunition, provi- 
ſions, &e. 

MAGAZINE of a Shipof War, a ſmall 
ſtore-houſe, in the after or fore - part of a 
thip's hold, where the gun-powder is 
{towed, and filled into cartridges, bombs, 
grenadoes, &c. by the gunner and his 
mates, ready for engagement. 

MAGAZINE, a name given to ſeve- 
ral periodical pampblets, moſt of which 
are publiſhed the firſt of every month. 
The word Magazine, in French, ſignifics 
a warehouſe or repoſitory for a variety of 
articles; whence the term is applicd to 


— 


MAG | 
theſe monthly publications, from their 
great variety. of miſcellaneous articles, 
unconnected with each other. 

MAGDALEN, or Nuns of St, Mag- 
dalen, an order of religious in the Romiſh 
church, dedicated to Sr. Mary Magda- 
len, and ſometimes called Macdalenettet. 
Theſe chictly conſiſt of courtezans, who 
quitting their proſeſfion, devote the reſt 
of their lives to repentance and mortifica» 
tion. 

Madl, or MAGIANS, an ancient 
religious ſect in Perſia, and other Eaſtern 
countries, who maintained, that there 
were two principles, the one the cauſe of 
all good, the other the cauſe of all evil; 
and abominating the adoration of 2 
worthipped God only by fire, which the 
looked upon as the brighteſt and molt 
glorious ſymbol of Oromaſdes, or the 
good god, as darkneſs is the trueſt ſym» 
bol of Arimanius, or the evil god. This 
religion was reformed by Zotoaſter, who 
maintained that there was one-ſupreme 
independent Being, and under him two- 
principles or angels, one the angel of 
goodneſs and light, and the other of evil 
and darkneſs: that there is a perpetual 
ſtruggle between them, which ſhall laſt 
to the end of the world; that then the 
angel of darkneſs and his diſciples ſhall 
go into a world of their own, where they 

all be puniſhed in everlaſting darkneſs; 
and the angel of light and his diſciples 
Mall alſo go into a world of their own, 
where they ſhall be rewarded in everlaſt- 
ing light. The prieſts of the Magi were 
the molt ſkilful mathematicians and phi- 
loſophers of the ages in which they lived, 
in ſomuch that a learned man and a Ma- 

ian became equivalent terms. 

This ſect ſtill ſubſiſts in Perſia under 
the denomination of Gaurs, where they - 
watch the facred fire with the greatel 
care, and never ſuffer it to be extin- 


| guiſhed. 


MAGIC originally ſignified only the 
knowledge of the more ſublime parts of 
philoſophy; but as the Magi likewiſe 
profeſled aſtrology, divination, and ſor- 
cery, the term Magic became odious, be- 

uſed to ſignify an unlawful diaboli- 


in 
| | kind of ſcience, acquired by the aſliſt- 


ance of the devil and departed fouls. 
Natural magic is only the application 
of natural philoſophy to the production 


of ſurpriſing, but yet natural effects. 


MAGIC LANTERN, in optics. See 
Lantern. | 

MAGIC SQUARE, a fquare figur: 

formed of a ferics of numbers in * 
tic 


oh MAG 
tical progreſſion, diſpoſed into ſuch pa- 
rallel and equal ranks, as that the ſums 
of each row, as well diagonally as late- 
rally, ſhall be equal. | 
| MAGISTERY,. in chemiſtry, com- 
monly denotes a white powder, prepared 
of certain ſubſtances by precipitation. 
Theſe ſubſtances are either of the mineral 
kind, as carth, ſtones, &c. or vegetables, 
as herbs, raiſins, &c. or animals, as 
bones, horns, and cruſtaceous parts. 

' MAGISTERY of Biſmuth is made by 
diſſolving biſmuth in ſpirit of nitre, and 
pouring on it ſalt water, which precipi- 
tates the magiſtery to the bottom. 

MAGISTERY of Lezd is made by 
diſſolving ſaccharum faturni in diſtilled 
vinegar, and then precipitating it with 
oil of tartar pet deliquium. 

MAGISTERY of Reſins, or reſinous 
extracts of ſcammony, jalap, &c. are 
made by diſſolving the matter in ſpirit of 
wine, and precipitating it with water. 

MAGISTRATE, a juſtice of the 
peace, or any public officer, to whom the 
executire power of the law is committed, 
either wholly or in part. 

MAGNA CHARTA, the great char- 
ter of the liberties of England, and the 
baſis of our laws and privileges. This 
charter may be ſaid to derive its origin 
from king Edward the Confeſlor, who 
granted ſeveral privileges to the church 
and ſtate, by charter : theſe were alſo 
granted and confirmed by king Henry l. 
by a celebrated great charter, now loſt ; 
but which was confirmed or re-enacted 
by king Henry II. and king John. Hen- 
ry III. the ſucceſſor of this laſt prince, 
after having cauſed twelve men to make 
enquiry into the liberties of England in 
the reign of Henry I. granted a new char- 
ter, which was the ſame as the preſent 
Magna Charta: this he feveral times 


MAG 


of his people, till the barons entered into 
a war apainſt him, when, after various 
ſucceſs, he confirmed this charter, and 
the charter of the foreſt, in the fifty-(e. 
cond year of his reign. This excellent 
charter, ſo equitable and beneficial to the 
ſubject, is the moſt ancient written law 
in the kingdom: by the 2 «th Fdw, I. it 
is ordained, that it ſhall be taken as the 
common law; and by the 43 Edw. III. 
all ſtatutes made againſt it are declared 
to be void. - 

MAGNESIA ALBA, in the materia 
medica, a fine white earth, ſoluble rea- 
dily in all acids, the vitriolic as well as 
the others, into a bitter purgative liquor; 
and not convertible by fire into quick- 
lime. This earth has not hitherto been 
found naturally pure or in a ſeparate 
ſtate: it was ſeveral years a celebrated 
ſecret in the hands of ſome particular per- 
ſons abroad, till its preparation was 
made public by Lanciſi in the year 1717, 
and afterwards by Hoffman in 1722. It 
was then extracted from the mother-ley, 


or the liquor which remains after the 


cryſtallization of rough nitre ; either by 
precipitation with a ſolution of fixed al- 
caline falt, or by craporating the liquor, 
and calcining the dry reſiduum, fo as to 
diffipate the acids, by which the cartli 
had been made diſſoluble. | 

The true magneſia is obtained in preat 
purity from a filtered ſolution of fol ca- 
tharticus amarus; by adding a filtered 
ſolution of any alcaline ſalt, till a freſſi 
addition produces no further mi'kinefs. 
The white carth, which precipitates, is 
to be waſhed by repeated affuſions of hot 
as well as cold water, and then dried for 
uſe. 

The magneſia is recommended by Hoff- 
man as an uſeful anti-acid, a fafe and in- 
offenſive laxative in doſes of a dram or 


confirmed, and as often broke; till in - ftwo, and a diaphoretic and 2 


the thirty-ſeventh year of his reign, he 
went to Weſtminſter-hall, and there, in 
the preſence of the nobility and biſhops, 
who held lighted candles in their hands, 
Magna Charta was read, the king all the 
while holding his band to his breaſt, and 
at laſt folemnly ſwearing faithfully and 
inviolably ro obſerve all the things therein 
contained, &c. then the biſhops extin- 
guiſhing the candles, and throwing them 
on the ground, they all cried out, Thus 
let him be extinguiſhed, and ſtink in 
« heli, who violates this charter.“ It 
is ob!erved, notwithſtanding the ſolem- 
nity of this confirmation, king Henry, the 


very next year, again invaded the rights 


when gixen ia ſmaller doſes, as fifteen 
twenty grains. Since this time, it has 
of late come into great eſteem among us, 
particularly in heart-burns, and for pre- 
venting or removing the many diſorders 
which children are thrown into from a 
redundance of acid humours in the firſt 
paſſages. It is preferred, on account of 
its laxative quality, to the teſtaccous and 
other abſorbent earths, which, unlefs 
gentle purgatives are given occaſionall 
to carry them off, are apt to lodge in the 
body, and occaiion a coſtiveneſs very de- 
trimental to infants, It muſt be obſerved, 
however, that it is not the magneſia itſelf 


| which proves laxative, but the ſaline 


compound 
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Facing Magnet . 


itſelf in a direction 


MAG 


compound reſulting from its coalition 
with ac'ds : if there are no acid juices in 
the ſtomach to diſſolve it, it has no ſen- 
ſible operation, and in ſuch caſes it may 
be rendered purgative by drinking any 
kind of acidulous liquors after it. All the 
other known ſoluble earths yield with 
acids, not purgative, but more or leſs 
aſtringent e m ds. 

MAGNET, Magne:, loadſtone, in na- 
tural hiſtory, à very rich iron ore, found 
in large detached maſſes, of a du(ky iron 

rey, often tinged with-brownift or red- 
Sil, and when broken appearing fome- 
thing like the common emery, but leſs 
ſparkling. It is very heavy, conſidera- 
ably hard, of a perfectly irregular and 
uneven ſurface, and of a firm ſtructure, 
but uſually with ſome porous irregulari- 
ties within. It is found in England, 
and all other places where there are iron 
mines. 

The word is derived from a city in 
Lydia, called Magneſia, where this ſtone 
was firſt found. * 

This famoug ſtone was well known to 
the ancients, but ſcarce any other pro- 
perty of it than that of it actutfling 
iron, as we may ſee in Plinygd. 36. 
c. 16, However, it appears that they 
knew ſomethipg of its communicating 
virtue, particularly Plata,” Then de- 
ſcribing that famous chain of iron rings 
put together, the firſt of which was held 
by a magnet; and Lucretius makes men- 


tion of the ſame magnetic quality opera- 


ting th the (t bodies. 

But we do not fee by any paſſage in 
their writings that they knew E thing 
of the directive virtue of the one : 
and we are utterly in the dark as to the 
time this diſcovery was firſt made, as-al- 
ſo when it was applied to the uſe of navi- 

tion. It however appears that this 

iſcovery was made before the year one 
thouſand one hundred and-eighty. 

The primary properties of the load- 
ſtone are the following: 1. Every load- 
{tone has two points, called poles, which 
emit the magnetic virtue. 2. One of 
theſe poles attradts, the other repels iron, 
but no other body. This virtue, be- 
ing the third ſpecies fattragion, is com- 
municated to ien very copiouſly by the 
touch, which renders it We 


tic. 4. A piet& ion ſo touched by the 
loadſtone, and ni ſuſpended on a 
ſharp point, will be determined to. ſettle 


north and 
ſouth. g. The end of the needle touch 


ed by the ſouth pole of the ſtone wi 
Vo. III. 


ble of theſe Bypo- 
[theſes is chat 71 late fagazcious Dr. 
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point northward; and the contrary. _ 6. 
Needles touched by the ſtone will dip be- 
low the hortzon, or be directed on the 
touched part to a point within the 
earth's ſur face: this is called the dipping 
needle, 75. This virtue may alſo be com- 
municated to iron by a ſtrong attrition all 
one way. 8. Iron rods or bars acquire a 
magnetic virtue by ſtanding long in one 
polition. \g. Fire totally deſtroys this 
virtue, by making the ſtone or iron red 
hot. 10. This power is exerted ſenſibly 
to the diſtance of ſeveral feet. 11. It is 
ſenſibly continued through the ſubſtance 


of ſeveral contiguous bodies or pieces of 


icon. 12. It pervades the pores of the 
hardeſt body. And, 13. Equally attracts 
the iron in vacuo as in open air Theſe, 
and many more, are the properties of a 
body, not more wonderful than uſeful to 
mankind,. Sce the articles Pale, Needle, 
Variation, &ec. . 
There is a very curious method of ren 
gering viſible the diretions which che 
magnetic effluvia take in going out of the 
ſtone : thus, let AB, CD, (plate XXX. 
fig. 1.) be the poles of the ſtone; about 
every ſide gently ſtrew ſome ſtecl-filin 
on a ſheet of white pa 1 fi 
particles will be affected 54. effluvia of 
the ſtone, and To poſited as to ſhow the 
courſe and direction of the magnetic par- 
ticles on every part: thus, in the middle 
of each pole, between A B, and CD, it 


appears to go nearly (traight on; towards 


the ſides it proceeds in lines more and 
more curved, till at laſt the curved lines 
from both poles meeting and coinciding, 
form numberleſs curves on each fide, 
nearly of a circular figure, as repreſented 
in the diagram. I his ſeems to ſhew that 
the magrictic virtue emitted from each 
pole, circulates to, and enters the other. 
The cauſe of the variation of the needle 
has remained hitherto without any de- 
monſtratire diſcovery; yet ſince its de- 
clination, and inclination,. or dipping, 
(ſee Dipping Need'e,) do both of them ma- 
nifeſtly indicate the cauſe to be ſome- 
where in the earth, it has given occaſion 
to philoſophy to frame hypotheſes for a 
folution, which makes the earth a large 
or general magnet or loadſtone, of whi 
all the leſſer ones are but ſo many parts 
or fragments, and being poſſeſſed of the 
fame virtue, will, when left to move 
freely, have the ſame diſpoſition and 
ſimilarity of poſition; aud other eircums 
ſtances. | — 
» The moſt 
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Halley, which is this; the globe of the 
earih is one great magnet, having four 
magnetical poles or points of attraction, 
near each pole of the equator two; and 
that in thoſe parts of the world which lie 
near alljacent to any one of thaſe mag- 
netical poles, the ncedle is chiefly go- 
verned thereby, the neareſt pole being 
always predominant over the more re- 
mote one. Of the north poles,- that 
which is neareſt to us he fuppoſes to be 


in the meridian of the land's end, which 


governs the variations in European Tar- 
tary, and the North Sea; the other he 
places in a meridian paſſing through Ca- 
liſornia, about fifteen degrees from the 
north pole of the world, which governs 
the needle in North America, and the 
oceans on either ſide: In like manner he 
accounts for the variations in the ſouth- 
ern hemiſphere. See Philoſophical Tra- 
ations, No. 148. 

The variation of the needle from the 
north and ſouth points of the borizon, 
not being the ſame but variable in dif- 
ferent years, and in a diverſe manner, in 
diffrent parts of the earth, made the 
doctor farther conjecture, that two of the 
magnetic poles were fixed, and two move- 
able; and in order to make this out, 
he ſuppoſes the external part of the earth 
ro he a ſhell or cortex, containing with- 
in it a magnetic moveable nucleus of a 
globular form, whoſe center of gravity is 
ch.: fame with that of the earth, and 
moveable about the ſame axis. 

Now, if the motions of both the ſhell 
and nucleus were the ſame, the poles of 
cach would always have the ſame poſition 
to each other; but he ſuppoſes the mo- 
won of the nucleus to be a very ſmall 


matter leſs than that of the ſhell, which 


vet is ſcarce ſenſible in 365 revolutions ; 
and, if ſo, the magnetic poles of the 
nucleus will by flow degrees change their 
diſtance from the magnetic poles of the 
mell, and thus cauſe a variation in that 
necedle's variation, which is governed by 
the moveable pole of the nucleus, while 
that variation which reſpects the fixed 
poles of the magnetic ſhell remains more 
conſtant ; as in Hudſon's-bay the change 
is not obſerved to be near; fo faſt as in 
theſe parts of Europe. 

The variation of the needle has within 
a century paſt undergone a remarkable 
alreration ; for at London it was obſerved 
by Mr. Burrows in the year 1550, to be 
11 15 eatt, After that, in the year 
+622, it wes obſerved by Mr. Gunter to 
be but 6® caſt. la the year 2634, Mr. 
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Gellidrand obſerved it to be 4 51. cat. 
In 1657, it was obſerved by Mr: Bond ti 
be nothing at all, that is, the necdle 
placed- itſelf in the ſituation 8, N, and 
pointed directly to the north. After this, 
in the ycar 1672, Dr. Halley obſerved 
it to be 22 30” weſtward; and again, in 
the year 1692, he found it 6® 4 Since 
then, in the year 1922, Mr. Graham, 
by moſt. accurate experiments, found it 
to be 14® 130, and at preſent it is between 
19 and 20 degrees; and in ſome places it 
has begn found to be 237 weſtward. 

The variation of the declination and 
inclination of the needle is variable, and 
ſubje to no regular computqtion. What 
the quantity of both ſorts of variation is 
in the ſeveral parts of the world, is ſhewn 
in Dr. Halley s map of the world, im- 
proved -from the obſervations of Mr, 
Pound. "#27 1 

The law of magnetic attraftion ſcems 
not yet aſecrtained. Sir Iſaae Newton 
ſuppoles it to decreaſe-nearly in the tri- 
plicate ratio of the diſtance ; but Dr, 
Helſham, trying the experiment by his 
loadſtone, found it to be as the ſquares 
of the diſtances inverſely ; and Mr. Mar- 


tin aſſures us, that the power of his 


loadſtone decrcaſes in a diflerent manner 
from either, it being in the ſeſquiplicate 


ratio of the diſtances inverſely: for exact- 
neſs, he made a ſquare bar of iron juſt a 


quarter of an inch thick, and then pro- 


vided three pieces of wood of the ſame 


form and thick neis exactly; then poiling 


the loadſtone very nicely at the end of a 


ballance, which would turn with less 
than a grain, he placed under it the iron 
with firſt one piece of wond, then two 
picces ; and laſtly, all three pieces upon 
it; by which means the ſteel-points of 
the pole were kept at k. J, 2, of an inch 
from the iron.; and in thoſe diſtances the 
weights put into the oppoſite ſcale, to 
raiſe the loalſtone from the wood, which 
is touched while the beam was horizontal, 
were as follow : 


Gr. Rat of Sg. Rat. of Cub S. Rat. 


(156 --156-—-—$6—-——156 
3 36— 39--——19—-—— $6 
— 28— 172 — 6—— 30 


Whence it appears that the number of 


grains to counteract the power of the lozd-. 


{tone in theſe: diſtances, approach very 
near, and are almoſt the ſame with thoſe 
which are in the ſeſquiplicate ratio, but 
are widely different from thoſe which are 
in the duplicate ratio; and this experi- 
ment Mr. Martin tried ſeveral times for 

tach 
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eich diſtanee, with ſcarce any variation 
in the ſucceſs. 0 


The power or force of magnets is ge- 
nerally greater in ſmall than in large ones, 
in proportion to their bulk, It is very 
rate that very large ones wil take up 
more than three or four times their own 
weight, but a ſmall one is but tolerably 
good that will take up no more than 
eight, ten, or twelve times its weight. 

Iron bars, by ſtanding long in the ſame 
poſition, will acquire the magnetic vir- 
tue to a ſurpriſing —_ There have 
been ſeen one about 10 feet long and three 
inches thick, fupporting the ſummer- 
beam of a room, which has been able to 
turn the needle at 8 or 10 feet diftance, | 
and exceeded a loadtone of 31 pounds 
weight. From the middle-point upwards 
it was a north-pole, and downwards a 
ſouth-pole ; and Mr. Martin ſays he has 
now by him an iron rod, which has ſe⸗ 
veral poles or parts which chavge the 
poſition of the magnetic needle. 

The poles of a loudſtone are not to be 
looked upon as two ſuch invariahle points 
as never to change place; for according 
to Mr. Poyle, the poles of a, little bit ot 
magnet may be changed by applying them 
to the more vigorous poles of anather, 
as has been confirmed by Dr. Knight, 
who can change at pleaſure the poles of 
à natural magnet, by means of iron-bars 
magnetically impregnated. Upon gently 


cutting a magnet through the middle 


of its axis, each piece becomes a compleat 
magnet; for the parts that were con- 
tiguous under the equator before the 
magnet was cut, become poles, and even 
poles of different names; fo that each 
piece may become equally a north or 
ſouth- pole, accordiag as the ſection was 
made nearer the ſouth or north pole of 
the large magnet; and the fame thing 
would happen in any other ſub-diviſions. 
But upon cutting a magnet longitudinally, 
there will then be four poles, the ſame 
as before the cutting; only that there 
Wall be formed in cach piece a new axis 
parallel to the former, and more or leſs 
in the inſide of the magnet. We find by 
experience, that two magnets attract each 
other by the poles of diftcrent denomina- 
tions; whereas, on the contrary, the two 


1milar poles repel each other. 


By a great number of experiments we 
allo learn that the form of a magnet in 
attraction and repulſion reaches ſometimes 
facther, ſometimes not ſo far. The ac- 
tivity of ſome reaches to 14 feet, and 


lat of others is inſenſible within eight or 
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nine inches; the ſphere of actirit y is 
greater on certain days than on others,” 
without its ever appcaring that the heat, 
moiſture, or drought of the air contribute 
any thing to this effect. 

It has been found that the poles of the 
fame denomination in mapnets, and the 
caſe is the ſame in bodies magnetically 
impregnated, repel each other, while they 
are at a mean diſtance from the limits of 
their ſphere of aQtivity, and on the con- 
trary attract each other in the point of 
contact; there other magnets that 
repel each other with greater vigour to- 
wards the middle of their ſphere of ac- 
tivity than ncaf the point of contact, 
where it ſeems the repulſion diminithes : 
yet Mr. Mitchel pretends to have ob- 
ſerved, by means of artificial magnets, 
that the two poles attract and repel 
equally at the fame diſtances, and in all 
kinds of direction; that the error of thoſe 
who believed the repulſion to be wetker 


than the attraction was owing to this, 


that magnets and maęnetical bodies are 
always weakened, by bringing the poles 
of the ſame denomination near Teach 
other; whereas their virtue is increafl 
when the poles of different denothiria- 
tions are brought near each other; that 
this augmentation or diminution of force, 
occaſioned by the proximity of two mag- 
nets, becomes inſenſible, in proportion 
as they are removed from enth other: 
for which reaſon we fee that at a great 
diſtance attraction and repulſion approadt 
more and more to an equality, and are 
reciprocally removed from equality, ip 
proportion as the reciprocal diſtance of 
two magnets diminiſhes ; ſo that if a 
magnet, which is pretty ſtrong and pret 
nigh to it, impair conſiderably a wea 
magnet that approaches It by the poles of. 
the ſame denominatian, it ſhall happen 
that the pole of this laſt ſhall be deſtroyed 
and changed into a pole of à different 
denomination, by means of which re- 
pulſiom will be converted into attraction. 
In ſhort, by many experiments, Mr. 
Mitchel was convinced, that attraction 
and repulſion increaſe and decreaſc-in the 
inverte ratio of the ſquares of the reſpec- 
tive diſtances of the two poles. 

All theſe effefts of natural repulſion 
and attraction find no obſtacle from ſo- 
tids or fluids, the wind, fame, or the 
current of waters; and they are as lively 
in common air, as in that which is rare- 
ficd or condenſed in the air-pump. 

The magnet attracts iron with fill 
greater force than it does another magnet ; 

P 2 and 
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and this artration extends to all bodies 
that contain ſerruę incous particles 

No ſolid or fluid body can any way 
binder the mutual action of iron and a 
magnet upon each other, unleſs it be 
iron itſelf : nar docs the cxceflive heat of 
iron diminiſh theſe eſſects, though the 
exc: ſive heat of a magnet diminiſh its 
virtue, at lealt for à time. 

The attraction of a magnet newly dug 
out of a mine, makes it to take up ovly 
very ſmall picces of iron; ſor whic 
reaſon it muſt be armed, in order to 
augment its force : b-lides this, the arm- 
ing it unites, directs, and condenſes its 
virtue towards its poles, and cauſes its 
emanations to tend entirely towards the 
maſs which is laid therean. | 

When you have determined where the 

es are, which you may — find by 
placing over the magnet a very fine ſhort 
needle, which will ſtand perpendicular 
over each pole, and no where elſe; then 
muſt file jt yery ſmooth at its poles, 
that the axis ſhall have the greateſt 
length, yet without too much diminiſh- 


ing its other dimenſions. To determine 


the proportions of the armour, the greater 
the force of the magnet is, the thicker 
muſt the pieces of ſtecl be of which it 
is to conſiſt ; and for this purpoſe try 
the magnct with ſeveral ſtecl-bars, and 
the greater weight it akes up with a 
Neel-bar'on, that bar is to be its armour. 
Though the attraction of an armed mag- 
net appears conſiderable, yet very weak 
cauſes d-(troy its effect in a moment: 
for inſtance, when an oblong picce of 
iron is attracted under the pole of an ex 
cellent magnet, and th: pole of a differen! 
denamination in another magnet that is 
weaker is preſented to the lower end of 
this piece of iron, this weaker magnet 
will very ſtrongly take away the iron. 
In like manner, if the point of a necd'c 
be put under one of the poles of a mag- 
net ſo as to hang by, its head, and pre- 
ſent to this head any bar of iron by its 
upper end, the needle will immediately 
quit the magnet, in order to adhere to 
the bar; but if the needle hold by its 
head to the pole of the maynet, then nei- 
ther the bar of iron, nor a weak magnet 
ſhall diſengage it ; and there is another 
light circumitance which makes an arm- 
ed and vigorous loadſtone appear to have 
no more force, and that is the too great 
length of the iron which is to be rau d 
by one of the poles. . 
In order to communicate the magnetic 


rirtuc eſſectually, theſe methods are made 
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uſe of. 1. It has been diſcovered that 
iron rubbed upon one of the poles of the 
magnet, acquires a great deal more vir- 
tue than from any other part thereof, 
and this is more conſiderable from an 
armed than a naked magnet. 2 The 
more gently the iron is preſſed, and the 
more it is preſſed againſt the pole, the 
more magnetical it becomes. 3. It is 
more convenient to impregnate iron on 
one pole than on both ſucceſſively. 4. 
"The iron is much better impregnated by 
prefling it uniformly, and in the ſame di- 
rection, according to its length, than 
by rubbing it by the middle; and the 
extremity which touches the pole laſt, 
retains the moſt virtue, 5. A piece of 
poliſhed ſteel, or a bit of pointed iron, 
receives more virtue than a ſimple piece 
ot iron of the ſame figure; and cæteris 
paribus, 2 piece of iron that is long, ſmall, 
and pointed, is more ſtrongly impreg- 
nated than that of any other torm. 

The communication of the magnetic 
virtue does not ſenſibly impair that of 
the loadſtone; though it has been ob- 
ſerved, that ſome magnets have com- 
municated a greater power to iron to 
raiſe weights, than they had themſelves, 
bur without impairing their own force, 
or adding any thing to the weight of the 
iron. 

As ſeveral ways have been propoſed for 
recovering the decayed virtue of load- 
ſtones, but to little purpoſe, eſpecially 
that of kecping the ſtone conſtantly in 
iteel filings, we ſhall here relate the re- 
markable experiment of Mr. Haae for 
this purpoſe, as it was attended with 
great ſucceſs. This gentleman had 2 
magnet weighing fourteen ouncey and 2 
half, armed, which would take up ſix- 
teen times its own weight ; but havin 
laid it by for ſome years unuſed, it lo 
one fourth part of its virtue, or more; 
whereupon he hung as much weight to 
the ſtone as it would ſuſtain, and ſo left 
it for ſome weeks; then returning, he 
applied more weight to the former, which 
it very caſily bore, and then 2 
the addition of more weight at ſcvera 
periods, in the ſpace of about two Jearhs 
he found that the ſtone had not only re- 
covered its former ſtrength, but increaſed 
it ſo far, that it would now take up more 
than twenty pounds, whereas at firſt it 
would not take up fifteen. 

Artificial MAGNET, a ſteel bar im- 
pregnated with the virtues of the magnet, 
jar as to poſſeſs all the properties, and be 
uſcd inſtead of the natural loadſtone, 
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There have been ſeveral methods pro- 
poſed for making artificial magnets, but 
none has yet met with greater ſucceſs 
than that of Mr. Canton's, a gentleman 
well known to the learned world, and to 
whom we e this. diſcovery. 

Procure' a dozen ot bars, ſix of ſoft 
ſteel, each three inches long, one quarter 
of an inch broad, and one twentieth of 
an inch thick ; with two pieces of iron, 
each half the length of one of the bars, 


but of the ſame breadth and thickneſs : 


alſo ſix pieces of hard ſteel, each fire 
inches and a half long, half an inch 
broad, and three twentieths of an inch 
thiek ; with two pieces of iron of half the 
length, but the whole breadth and thick- 
neſs of one of the hard bars; and let all 
the bars be tone a line quite 


round them at one . Then take an 
iron poker and tongs {pl XXXI. fig. 1) 
or two bars of iron, the larger they are 
and the longer they have been uſed, the 
better; and fixing the poker upright be- 
tween the knees, hold to it, ncar the 
top, one of the ſoft bars, having its 
marked end downwards, by a piece of 
ſewing ſilk, which mult be pulled tight 
by the left hand, that the bar may not 
ſlide: then graſping the tongs with the 
right hand, a little below the middle. 
and holding them nearly in a vertical po- 
ſition, let the bar be ſtroked by the lower 
end from the bottom to the top, about 
ten times on each fide, which will give 
it a magnetic power ſufficient to lift a 
ſmall key at the marked end; which 
end, if the bar was {uſpended on a point, 
would turn towards the north, and. is 
therefore called the north pole, and the 
unmarked end is, for the ſame reaſon, 
called the ſouth pole. Four of the ſoft 
bars b-ing impregnated after this manner, 
lay the two (fig. 2.) parallel to each 
— at the diſtance of one fourth of 
an inch, between the two pieces of iron 
belapging to them, a north and a ſouth 
pole againſt each piece of iron: then 
take two of the four bars already made 
magnetical, and plac: them together ſo 
as to make a double bar in thickneſs, 
the north pole of one even wüh the 
ſouth pule of the other; and the re- 
maining two being put to theſe, one on 
each ſide, fo as to have two north and 
two ſouth poles together; ſeparate the 
north from the ſouth poles at one end 
by a large pin, and place them perpen- 
dicularly with that end downward on the 
middle of one of the parallel bars, the 


two north poles towards its ſouth, and 
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the two ſouth poles towards its north 
end: ſlide them backward and forward 
three or four times the whole length of 
the bar, and removing them from ths 
middle of this, place them on the middle 
of the other bar, as before directed, and 
go over that in the fame manner; then 
turn both the bars the other ſide up- 
wards, and repeat the former operation: 
this being done, take the two from be- 
tween the picces of iron; and placing 
the two outermoſt of the touching bars 
in their room, let the other two be the 
outermoſt of the four to touch theſe 
with; and this proceſs being repeated 
till each pair of bars have been touched 
three or four times over, which will give 
them a conſiderable magnetic power, put 
the half dozen together after the manner 
of the four, (hg. 2.) and touch with 
them two pair of the hard bars placed 
between their irons, at the diſtance of 
about half an inch from each other; 


then lay the ſoft bars aſide, and with Pp 


the four hard ones. let the other two 
be impregnated, (fig. 3) holding the 
touching bars apart at the lower end near 
two tenths of an inch, to which diſtance 
let them be ſeparated after they are ſet 
on the parallel bar, and brought together 
again before they are taken off; this be- 
ing obſerved, proceed according to the 
method deſcribed above, till each pair 
have been touched two or three times 
over; but as this vertical way of touch- 
ing a bar will not give it quite ſo much 
of the magnetic virtue as it will receive, 
let cach pair be now touched orice or 
twice over in their parallel poſition be- 
tween the irons, (tig 4.) with two of 
the bars held horizontally, or nearly fo, 
by drawing at the ſame time the north 
of one from the middle over the ſouth 
end, and the ſouth of the other from 
the middle over the north end of a pa- 
rallel bar; then bringing them to the 
middle again, without touching the pa- 
rallel bar, give three or four of theſe ho- 
rizontal ſtrokes to cach ide. The hori- 
zontal touch, after the vertical, will 
make the bars as ſtrong as they poſſibly 
can be mate, as appears by their nor 
receiving any additional ſtrength, When 
the vertical touch is given by a great 
number of bars, and the horizontal b 

thoſe of a ſuperior magnetic power. I his 
whole proceſs may be gone through in 
about half an hour; r each of the large 
bars, if well hardened, may be made to 
lift ewenty-cight troy ounces, and ſome- 
times more. And when thete bars _> 
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thus impregnated, 2 will give to an 
hard bar of the ſame ſize its full virtue 
in leſs than two minutes : and therefore 
will anſwer all the purpoſes of magnetiſm 
in_ navigation and experimental philo- 
ſophy much better than the loadſto e, 
Which is known' not to have a ſufgcient 
power th im pre gnate hard bars. The 
half dozen being put into a caſe (fig. 5.) 
in ſuch a manncr as that two poles of the 
fame denomination may not be together, 
and their irons with them as one bar, 
they will retain the virtues they have re- 
ceived : but if their power ſhould, by 


making experiments, be ever fo far im- 


Paired, it may be rcſtored- without any 
foreign aſſiſtance in a few minutes. And 
if, out of curioſity, a much larger ſet of 
bars ſhould be required, theſe will com- 
municate to them a ſufficient power to 
proceed with, and they may in a ſhort 
time by the ſame method, be brought to 
their full ſtrengrh. 

MAGNIFYING, in philoſophy, the 
making of objects appear larger than they 
would otherwile do; whence convex len- 
ſes, which have the power of doing this, 
are called magnifying. glaſſes; and of 
ſuch glaſſ s are microſcopes conſtructed. 


MAGNITUDE, whatever is made up 


of, parts locally extended, or that hath 
ſeveral dimenGons ; as a line, ſurface, 
lid, &c. 

The apparent magnitude of a body is 
that meatured by the viſual angle, form- 
ed by rays drawn from its extremes to 
the center of the eye; fo that whatever 
things are ſeen 2 the ſame or equal 


angles, appear equal; and vice verſu. 


MA GNOLIA, the laurel-leaved tulip 
wee, in botany. 

Could this beautiful tree be fo far na- 
turalized as to endure the cold of our 
ſevere winters, it would make one of the 
greateſt ornaments of our gardens. It is 


_ propagated by feeds, which ſhould be 


procured from Carolina. : 

' * MAHOMET, or MAHOMED, a 
Falſe prophet, and the founder of the 
Mahometan religion, was born at Mecca, 
the 5th of May, 571, of poor parents, 
but of an illuſtrious family. Abdallah, 
his father, was an idolater, and bis mo- 
ther was called Emina. He loſt his fa- 
ther and mother when very young, and 
was educated by his uncle Abutaleb, who 


placed him in the ſcrvice of Cadigha, 


the widow of a rich merchant. I his 
woman became in Jove with Mahomet, 
and married him when he waz twenty-trve 
years of age, He had three ſons, who 
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were advantageouſly married. Being ſub- 
ject to the epilepſy, and willing to con- 
ceal this infirmity from his wife, he 
made her believe that he fell into thoſe 
convulſions merely becauſe he could not 
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who came from heaven to inform him 
of ſeveral things concerning religion. He 
alſo made the ſame pretence to his do- 
meſtics and friends, who ſoon publiſhed 
abroad that Mahomet was a great pro- 
phet, by which means he obtained ſe- 
veral diſciples. "The magiſtrates of Mee- 
ca, alarmed at the diſwurſcs, and, fear- 
ing leſt the noveltics ſhould exgite a 


but Mahemet being informed of their 
deſign made his eſcape : from which time 
the Mahometans reckon the cpocha of 
the Hegira, an Arabic word, which ſig- 
nifies flight. This period is reckoned 
from the 16th of July, 622. Mahomet 
retired to Medina with a few friends, but 
was ſoon joined by a great number of 
his diſciples. He then diſcovered to them 
his deſigns, which were, to extend his 
dominion .and rcligion by force of arms. 
And to inſpire them with the greateſt 
courage and intrepidity, be told them, 
that God having pre- determined the time 
of every man s ſiſe, thoſe who were flain 
in battle would have died that very mo- 
ment had they ſtayed at home; but as they 
died fighting for the faith, they gained 
the crown of martyrdom, and the reu ards 
due to it in paradiſe. His ſoldicrs being 
thus inſpired with an enthuſiaſtic ardor, 
he ealily conquered ſeveral tribes of 
Arabs, took their citics, and brought 
them under his government and laws. 
Giving bis great ſtandard to his uncle, 
Hamza, he ſent him againſt the caravans 
of the country, and had all the ſucceſs he 
could wiſh ; for” with 319 men he de- 
feated a caravay of roco Karalhites, and 
obtained a conliderable booty, with the 
loſs of only 40 men. On Mahomet's 
baving taken Cabar, a city inhabited by 
Arabs of the Jewiſh religion, he took up 
his quarters in the houſe of one of its 
principal inhabitants, whoſe daughter pre- 


per, poiſoned it; on eating it, one of his 
companions fell down dead on the ſpot ; 
and though Mahomet, not liking the 
taſte, had ſpit out what he had taken 
into his mouth, yet he was never well 
after this ſupper, and a few ycats after 
died of it. The young woman being 


' aſked her rcaſon for doing it, anſwered, 
that 


4 
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died young; and four daughters, h 


ſupport the ſight of the angel Gabriel, 


ſedition, reſolved to have him diſpatched ;' 


paring a ſhoulder of mutton for his ſup- 
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that ſhe was reſolved to try whether he 


was a prophet or no; for were he a pro- 
phet, ſhe thought he would certainly 
know that the meat was poiſoned, and 
therefore would receive no harm ; but if 
he were-not a prophet, fhe ſhould do the 
world good ſervice in ridding it of ſo wic- 
ked a tyrant, He however after this took 
ſeveral cities, and among the reſt Mecca, 
when the reſt of the Arabs, who had not 
yet felt his arms, were fo terrified at his 
power, that they all came in; fo that in 
the roth year of the Hegira, and 631 
of our Lord, his empire and religion 
were eſtabliſhed through atl Arabia. He 
then returned to Medina, where he dicd 
in the year 633, and the 63d of his age. 
Mahomet was interred at Medina, and 
not at Mecca, as is commonly imagined. 
His tomb is not ſuſpended in the air, but 
is a ſtone coffin placed on the floor, in a 
chapel into which nobody can enter, be. 
caule it is ſurrounded with large bars of 
iron. There is (till extant a famous book 
written by Mahomet, called A! Koran, 
or the Koran, which includes his law and 
religion. It is certain, and Mahomet 
confeſſes it, that his religion was eſta- 
dlied by conqueſt, and that the ſwift- 
neſs of its great progreſs was owing to 
the ſucceſs of his arms, which has no- 
thing ſtrange or miraculous in it. No 
religion or Ro could be lefs fa- 
vourable to the fair ſex than Mahometan- 
iſm; it allowed men to have ſeveral 
wives, to beat them when they would not 
obey, and to divorce them when they 
became difagrecable : but he would not 
allow the women to leave their oftended 
huſbands without their conſent, In a word, 
molt of his laws with reſpect to women 
are vtry ſevere. 

MAHOMETA4NS, thoſe who believe 
and practiſe the religion of Mahomet. — 
The fundamental polition on which Ma- 
homet erected the ſuperſtructure of his 
religion was, that there has been from 
the beginning of the world but one true 
orthodox belief, which conliſts in ac- 
knowledging one only true Cod, and 
obeying tuch of his mellengers and pro- 
phets as he has from time tp time ſent 
into the world to reveal his will to man- 
kind. Upon this foundation he ſet up 
for a prophet, to extirpate idolatry, 
Which was ihe religion of the Arabs, his 
countrymen, and to reform the other 
abuſes crept into religion. The whole 
ſubltance of his doctrine he therefore 
comprehended in theſe two principal ar- 
ticlss of faith. There is but one God, | 


> 
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% and Mahomet is his prophet : in 
conſequence of which laſt article, al 
ſuch ordinances and inſtitutiohs as he 
thought fit to eſtabliſh, were to be re- 
ceived as obligatory and of divine autho- 
rity. The Mahometans divide their re- 
ligion into two general parts, faith and 
practice ; of which the firſt is divided in- 
to ſix branches, belief in God, in his au- 
gels, in his ſcriptures, in his prophets, 
in the reſurrection and final judgment, 
and in God s abfolute deerees. The 
points relating to practice are, prayer, 
with waſhings; &c. alms, faſting, pil» 
grimage to Neeca, and circumciſion. In 
regard to theſe practical points, Maho- 
met, it is ſaid, declared, that the prac- 
| Lice of religion is founded upon cleanli- - 
neſs, which is one half of faith and che 
key of prayer. Alms-giving is thought 
to be fo plealing in the fight of God, 
that the caliph Omar Ebn Ahdalatzir 
uſed to ſuy, prayer carties us half way to 
God, faſting brings us to the door of his 
palace, and alms procures us admiſſion 3 
and Mahomet himſeif uſed to ſay of faſt» 
ing, that it was the gate of religion; and 
the odour of the month of him who falt- 
eth is more grateful to God than that of 
muſk. 
* MAHON (PoxrT) a ſea- port town 
of the iſland of Minorca, and capital of 
the country, the Engliſh having removed 
the court of juſtice thither from Cita- 
della, and made it the ſcat of governs 
ment. The buildings are of ſtee-ſtonc, 
and either covered with tiles, or terraced 
on the top like floors. The houſes of tlic 
gentlemen and burghers are built on two 
or three lides of a quadrangle, and ſome- 
times form a complete hollow ſquare. 
Theſe are two ſtories high, but thoſe of 
the tradeſmen and labourers are no more 
than twelve feet, The ſtrects are gene- 
raily very narrow, and none of them 
paved, a naked rock appeariag every 
where. It is {cated at a hne bay, at the 
calt end of the ifland, being a commo- 
dious harbour, where the largeſt fleets 
may ride ſecure from tempeſis and ene- 
mies; the entrance, being defended by 
platforms, and very ſtrong forts, It was 
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| conquered by the Englich in 1208, who 


kept poſſeſſion till 1757, when the town 
and the whole iſland were taken by the. 
French: they were, however, reſtored 
to the Engliſh by the late treaty of peace. 
It is one hundred and fifty miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Barcclona. Long. 4. 25. E. Lat. 
39. $4. N. £4 


MAIDEN, an inſtrument uſed in 


Sevtland 


Scotland for behcading criminals. 
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e licutenant-general : his chief buſine ſo ates : the feeds, which rarely come to- 
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Tt is 
a broad piece of iron about a foot ſquare, 
very ſharp on the lower part, and loaded 
above with a very heavy weight of lead. 
At the time of execution it is pulled up 
to the top of a narrow wooden frame, 
about ten feet high, and as broad as the 
engine, with mouldings on each fide for 
the maiden to ſlide in. A convenience is 
made about four fect from the ground, 
for the priſoner to lay his neck; and 
there is a kind of, bar ſo faſtened as to 
keep him from ftirring. The priſoner 
being thus ſecured, and the ſign given, 
the maiden is let looſe, which in a mo- 
ment ſeparates his head from his body. 

MAIDEN ASSI[ZE, an aflize wherein 
no perſon is condemned to die. 

MAJES'Y, a title given to kings. 

MAIL, or Cat of MAIL, a piece of 
defenſive armour for the body, made of 
ſmall iron rings interwoven in the man- 
ner of a net. . 

MAIM, or MAYHEM, in law, a 
wound'by which a perſon lofes the uſe of 
2 member that might have been a de- 
fence to him. 

MAIN, in the ſea-language, chicf, 
principal, as the main-maſt, main-yard, 
main-ſail, muin-hatchway, &c. 

MAINPRIþE, in law, the receiving'a 
perſon into friendly cuſtody, who might 
otherwiſe be committed to priſon, on ſe- 
eurity given that he ſhall be forth-coming 
at a time and place appointed. "There is 
z difference between bail nd mainpriſe, 
for a perſon mainpriſed is ſaid to be at 
large from the day of his being main- 
priſed, till the day of his appearance, 
and is not liable to be confined by his 
furetics : but when a perſon is let to bail 
by a judge, &c. till a certain day, he is in 
law always accounted in the ward of his 
bail during the time, who may, if they 
pleaſe, keep him in priſon, 

MAJOR, in the art of war, the name 

iof ſeveral officers of very different ranks; 
1. Major-general, the next officer to 
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is in 2 regiment. He is allowed an aid de 


camp, and has a ſrjeant and fifteen men 


for his guard. 2. Major of a brigade, 
the officcr who receives the orders from 
the major- general, and afterwards deli- 
vers them to the adjutants of the regi- 
ments at the head of the brigade ; where 
he takes and marches the detachments, 
&c. to the general rendezvous. He 
ought to be an expert captain, to know 
the ſtate and condition of the brigade, and 
keep a roll of the colonels, licutznant- 
colonels, majors, and adjutants. 3. Ma- 
jor of 2 regiment, the next oſlicer to the 
lieutenant-colonel, general y promoted 
from the eldeſt captain. He is to take 
care that the regiment be well excrciſcd, 
to ſce it march in good order, and to 
rally it in caſe of its being broke. He is 
the only officer among the foot that is al- 
towed to be on hor{thack in time of 
action, that he may the more readily 
execute the colon. I's orders, cither in ad- 
Yancing or drawing off the regiment. 4. 
Mayor of a regiment of horſe, is the firſt 
captain, who commands in the abſence 
of the colonel. 5. "Town major, the 
third officer in a gartiſon, being next to 
the deputy-governor. He ſhould under- 
ſtand fortification, and hath charge of 
the guards, rounds, patrols, &c. His 
buſineſs is alſo to take care that the ſol- 
Hers arms arc in good order; he likewiſe 
orders the gates to be opened and ſhut, 
and gives the governor an account of all 
that paſſes within the place. I here are 
alto aids-major, drams-major, ſerjcants- 
major,. &c. ſo called f om their prehemi- 
nence above others of the fame denomi- 
nation. | 

MAJOR, in logic, the firſt propoſi- 
tion of a ſyllogiſm. 

MAJOR and Mrwor, in muſic, fige 
= imperfect concords, ditfcring from 
each other by a ſemi-tone minor. 

MAJORANA, marjoram, in botany, 
a low plant. It is fown annually in gar- 
dens, for culinary as well as mcdicinal 


is to receive the orders from the genera), | pert. ion in England, are procured from 


or in his abſence from the licutenant- the ſouth of France, where the plant is 


= of the day; which he is to faid to be indigenous. 


iſtcibute to the brivade-maiors, with) 


"The leaves and tops of marjoram have 


whom he is to regulate the guards, con- | a phatant ſmell, and a moderatcly warm 


voys, and detachments. When there are womatic bitteriſh taſte. 


his plant has 


two attacks at a ſiege, he commands that | been chiefly recommended in diſœ ders of 


on the left. 


gade 


He ought to be wel ac-|the head and nerves, in uterine obſtruc- 
quainted «ith the ſtreng'h of each bri- tions and mucous ditcharges proceeding, 
of cach regiment in particular, from what is called a cold cauſe, that is, 


and to have a liſt of all the field officers, | from a laxity and debilty of the ſolids, 
In Wort, he is in the army what a major and a fluggiſk ſtate of the juices, aud in 
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the humonral aſthmas and catarrhs of 
old people. The powder of the leaves, 
thin diſtilled water, and the eſſential oil 
properly diluted, are agreeable errhines, 
and accounted particularly uſeful in pi- 
tuitous obſtructions of the noſtrils, and 
diſorders of the olfatary organs. 

* MAJORCA, a Spaniſh iſland, in the 
Mediterranean ſca, Letween the iſlaud of 
Ivica tothe weſt, and that of Minorca to 
the eaſt. It is at out cishty miles ſouth of 
the coaſt of Catalonia, and one hundred 
eaſt of Valencia, and is abont ſixty miles 
in length, and forty-five in breadth. It 
is a mountainous country, - and yet 
abounds ik olive trees, delicious wine, 
and excellent corn. It has no rivers, 
though there are a great number of 
ſprings and wells, as well as ſeveral good 
harbours. , Ihe inkabitants are robuſt, 
active, and good ſcamen It was taken 
by the Moors in 1229. 

* MAJORCA, a large, bandſome, 
rich, and ſtrong town, ing the ifland of 
the ſame name, with a biſhop's ſce. It 
contains about ſix thcuſand haves, and 
twenty-two churches, beſides the cathe- 
dral. The ſquares, the cathedral, and 
the royal palace are magnificent ſtruc- 
tures. A captain- general reſides there, 
who commands the whole iſtand; and 
there is a garriſon againſt the incurſion of 
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low. Theſe ſeeds, which are as big as 


large peas, are round at their outer ſur- 


face, very imooth, and ſet extremely 
c'ofe, in ſtraight lines. The ear is cloathed 
with ſeveral ſtrong thick huſks, which 
defend it not only from unſeaſonable 
rains and the cold of the night, for it 


does. not ripen fully in ſome places, till 


towards the latter end of September, but 
alſo from crows and other birds, which, 
being allured by the ſuctnéis of the 
grain before it hardens, flock to it in 
great numbers, fuck through the top of 
the outer covering, and dcvour as far as 
they can reach. In the northern colo- 
nies, the ſtalk of this plant, which con- 
tains a rematkably ſweet pith, and is 
jointcd like a cane, dogs not grow near 
ſo high as in the ſouthern paris. It has 
long leaves at every joint, and at the top 
a bunch of fowgrs of varicus colours, 
highly pleaſing to the eye "The north- 
ern Indians, far up in the country, have 
a tpecies of this grain, called Mohan k's 
corn, which never grows high, ard tho” 
planted in June, ripens in due ſeafen. 
he general time of planting it is be- 
tween the middle of March and the be- 
ginning of June, gr more particularly, 
from the middle of April to the middle 
of May. This plant is ſeldom cultivated 
in England for uſe, though it might pro- 


xpericnccd by a gentleman in Lincoln- 


the Moors. It was taken by the Englilk | bably turn to good account, as was lately 
in 1706, but was retaken in 1715, lince 0 


which time it has been in the hands © 
the Spaniards It is ſeated on the ſouth- 
welt part of the iſland, where there is a 
good harbour, one hundred and twenty 
miles ſouth-caſt of Barcelona, and three 
hundred from Madrid. Long. 2. 55. E. 
Lat. 39. 36. N. | 

MAJORILY, the greater number of 
perſons. Fa 

MAIZE, a ſpecies of grain ſo com- 
monly uſed foW food in America, that it 
has obtained the name of Indian corn. 
The ſize of its ear diſſers greatly, accord- 
ing to the fertility of the foil, and the 
warmth of the climate in which it is cul- 
tivated ; but at a medium, it is about a 
ſpan long, and commonly has eight or 
more rows of grain, each of which uſual- 
ly contains upwards of thirty ſeeds, of 
various colours, as red, white, yellow, 
blue, olive, grecniſh, blackiſh, ſpeckled, 
ſtriped, &c. ſometimes in the ſame field 
and the fame car; but the white and yel- 
low are the moſt common: nor does this 
diverſity of colours ever reach beyond the 
outſide of the grain, the flower of which 
always is white, with a little tiage of yel- 
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tire, who planted this corn in an open 
held, where it ripened perfectly, and 
yielded an abundant crop. Large quan- 
titics of it are raiſed, in Afra-and Africa, 
in ſeveral parts of France, in Italy, 'Ger- 
many, and North America. The man- 
ner of uſing this corn in '# merica is va- 
rious. It has this advantage over wheat, 
that ſubſtance may be drawn from your 
cotn-ficlds long before the - general har; 
reſt ; for the green cars roaſted are deli- 
cate food; and as the corn ripens and 


grows harder, the ears boiled are good 


cating with butter and ſalt. When it is 
ripe, the corn parched and ground into 
meal is the hunting and war proviſion of 
the Indians, being light to carry, avd 
affording good nouriſhment. They mix 


a little of it with water, and it requires 
no other cooking, havins already paſſed - 
| The rain 
{faked in water will part with its Kin, 
when beat in a large mortar with a 


the fire in the parching. 


wooden peſtle; then it is boiled and 
caten with milk. 


Bag puddings, and baked puddings made 
: bs. 0 - 


Being pounded coarſe- 
ly, dry, it is alfo boiled and eaten as rice. 
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6f it properly, are very good. The meal 
is alſo boiled with water, to make what 
they call a haſty-pudding, which they eat 
with butter and ſugar, or with milk. This 
ha'ty-padding, or boiled meal, being mix- 
cd with twice as much dry wheat flower, 
and workcd into loaves, make much better 
an plcaſanter bread than flour alone. 

MACACHI, or tle Propbecy of MA- 
LACH1, a canonical book of the Old 
Teſtament, and the laſt of the twelve 
prophets. - Malachi propheſied about 
three hundred years before Chriſt, re- 
proving the Jews for their wickedneſs 
z\ter their return from Babylon, charging 
them with rebellion, ſacrilege, adultery, 
prophaneneſs, and infidelity, and con- 
demning the prieſts for being ſcandalouſly 
careleſs in their miniſtry; at the ſame 
time not forgetting to encourage the 
pious ſew, who maintained their inte- 
grity. This prophet diſtinctly points at 
the Meſſiah, who was ſuddenſy to come 
to his temple, and to be introduced by 
Elijah the prophet, that is, by John the 
Baptiſt, who came in the ſpirit and power 
of Elias or Elijah. 

MALACHITES, or MoLOCHITES, 
in natural hiſtory, &e, a ſpecics of jaſper, 
ſuppoſed to be polleſſed of amuletic virtues. 

MALACIA, jmananz, in medicine, a 
languiſhing diforder incident to pregnant 
women, in which they long ſometimes 
for one kind of food, and ſometimes 
for anothcr, and cat it with an extraor- 
dinary greedineſs, When women la- 
bouriag unter this ditorder begin to ab- 
ftain from the improper and abiurd things 
they were fond of, and with leſs reluc- 
tance uſe laudahle and wholſome aliments, 
it is an inſallible ſign of a beginning cure 
and approaching hea'th. Pregnant wo- 
men are generaily freed from the ma- 
tea, about the fourth month; but if it 
continu-s longer it is dangerous, becauſe 
the peccant humours are deep y rooted, 
For the gure of this diſorder, in pregnant 
women, : but few medicines are recom- 
mended for fear of abortion : however 
gentle medicines may be uſed for evacu- 
ating and corroborating the ſtomach. In 
oung women labouring under a chlo- 
rolis, this diſtemper is cured by the ſame 
medicines that are prop.1 for removing 
the chloroſis. See Chlorofic. 

MALACOPTERYGIOUS, among 
ick:hyologiſts, an appellation given to 
one of the five orders of fiſhes, from 
"their having the rays of their fins bony, 
but not pointed or {harp at the extremi- 
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MALACOSTOMOUS, an appellatt- 
on given to the fiſhes that are deſtitute of 
teeth in the jaws, called in Engliſh leather- 
mouthed : as the tench, carp, bream, &c. 

MALANDERS, in farricry, cracks 
in the bend of a horſe's knee, that dif 
charge a ſharp indigeſted matter ; the 
are often the occaſion of lameneſs, li 
neſs, and the horſe's tumbling. This 
diſtemper is cured by waſhing the parts 


with a lather of ſoap warmed, or old F 


chamber-ley ; and then applying over 
the cracks a ſtrong mercurial ointment 
ſpread on tow, with which they ſhould 
be dreſſed, night and morning, till all 
the ſcabs fall off : if this ſhould not ſuc- 
cced, anoint them night and morning with 
a little of the following ; and apply the a- 
bove oinment over it. Lake of Æthiops mi- 
neral half an ounce; white vitriol one dram; 
ſoft green ſope ſix ounces. Anoint with this 
often, but firlt clip away the hair, and 
clear the ſcabs. On their drying up, it may 
be proper to we a gentle purge or two; 
or the nitre balls may be taken advanta- 
uſly for a fortnight, or three weeks. 

MALE, Mas, among zoologiſts, that 
ſex of anima!s having the parts of gener- 
ation without the body. The term male 
has alſo, from ſome ſimilitude to that ſex 
in animals, been applied to ſeveral in- 
animate things: thus we ſay, a male 
flower, a male ſcrew, &c. 

MALICE, in law, a premeditated 
deſign to do miſchief or injury to another, 
\ MALIGNANT, among phyſicians, 
a term applied to diſeaſes of a very dan- 
gerous nature, and generally infectious; 
ſuch are the dyſentery, hoſpital fever, &e, 
in their worſt ſtages. : 

MALLEABLE, a property of metals, 
wherehy they are capable of being ex- 
tende by beidg beat with the hammer. 
Sce Duttility and Meral. 

MALLEOLUS, in affltomy. a name 
given by anatomiſts to the inferior cx 
tremities of the tibia and fibula. 

MALLET, a kind of large wooden 
| hammer, uſed by artificers who work with 

a chiſſel, as ſculptors, maſons, and ſtoue- 
cutters, whoſe mallets are commonly 


who work with ſquarc-headed mallets. 
MALLEUS, in anatomy, a bone of 

the chr, fo called from its reſemblance to 

a mal 

MALLOW, MALVA, in botany. See 

Mala. | * 

- MALMSEY, a rich kind of wine, ſo 

called, as being brought from Malvaſia, 


ties, like thoſe of acanthopterygious ſiſhes. in the Morca, 
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round ; and by joiners, carpenters, &c. 


Mal 

'* MALO, (Sr.) Expedition apainſt. 
In the laſt war, the Eugliſh miniſtry were 
ſo far from being diſpirited with the bad 
ſucceſs pf the expedition againſt Roch- 
fort in the year 1757, that the diſappoint- 
ment ſeemed to animate them the more, 
Accordingly, as ſoon as the ſeaſon ad- 
mitted, the army aſſembled again in the 
Ie of Wight: it conſiſted of fifteen bat 
talions, four hundred artillery men, and 
five hundred and forty light harſe, in all 
thirteen thouſand fighting men. They 
were alſo provided with ſixty pieces of 
cannon, fifteen of which were twenty- 
four pounders, and fifty picces of the 
mortar kind. On the 2 3d of May, 1758, 
Charles duke of Marlborough arrived in 
the camp as commander in chief, lord 
George Sackville and the earl of Ancram 
were the lieutenant-generals; the major- 
generals were Waldgrave, Moſtyn, Drury, 
Boſcawen, and Elliot. The baggage be- 
gan to be embarked en the 25th, next 
day the firſt brigade were put on board 
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eret. It was, however, eaſily perceived 
that the intended voyage could not be of 
any conſiderable length, becauſe a great 
number of ſoldiers were crowded into one 
tranſport. This diſpoſition was attended 
with ſuch inconvenience, that the troops 
loudly complained they were in dariger of 
being ſtifled for want of room and freſh 
air; the whole tonnage of the tranſports 
amounting to no more than eleven thou- - 
ſand and eighty-four. To remedy this 
evil, four hundred men of the guards 
were taken on board a ſhip of war, and 
by this expedient the reſt were conſider- 
ably eaſed. Ihe foldiers had another ſub- 
je of complaint, which is but too com- 
mon with all perſons employed by fea for 
the ſervice of their country, They were 
put on ſhort allowance of proviſions, and 
even the bref they received was old, hard, 
ſalt, and diſagrecable. At this period 
the captain of a French loop, who had 
been detached for inteiligenee, boldly ran 
up among the fleet at Spithead, and ſa- 


their reſpective tranſports, and the whole | lated the admiral, as if he had been a 


embarkation was finiſhed on the 28th. 


The troops that were to make the firſt 


debarkment were to keep themſelves in 
readineſs ; to take two days proviſions, 

and a tent for every eight men. The 
officers that were to command them 
were to have only private ſoldiers tents, 
till they could eſtabliſh themſelves on 
the ſhore. Lord Anſon and fir Edward 
Hawke had hoiſted their flags at Spithead ; 
but commodore Howe commanded the 
frigates, and was intruſted with the di- 
rection of every thing that related to the 
landing of the troops in the enemy's do- 
minions. For this purpoſe a conliderable 
number of flat-bottomed boats, of a new 

invention, was provided; and nothing. 
was wantlng that could be deemed ne- 
ceſſary to forward the execution of the 
enterpriſe. The weather, during the 
encampment on the Iſle of Wight, had 
been remarkably pleaſant; the men had 
conſtant exerciſe morning and evening, 

were in good health and ſpirits, and 
longed for nothing ſo much as an oppor- 
tunity to exert them Aves in actual ſervice 

The whole nation ſeemed to be animated 
with an uncommon degree of — 
rd Downe, fir [James Lowther, ſir John 
Armitage, Mr. Berkeley, and Mr. De- 
lavel, perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank and 
fortune, engaged as volunteers in the 
ſervice, and every lover of his country 
began to entertain agreeable hopes of the 
ſucceſs of the armament, though the def- 
$oatiou of it was kept an inviolable ſe- 


ſuhject of Fngland ; but he was ſoon diſ- 
covered and taken. The enemies veſſels 
were very alert upon the coaſt of England; 
for, notwithſlanding a great number of 
cruizers, the French privateers made 
prizes of ſome ſmall craft on the back of 
the Ile of Wight. The proper diſpo- 
ſition being made for landing, if it ſhould 
be thought proper, and every thing pre- 
pared for the voyage, the fleet was a+ 
voured with a fair wind on Thurſday the 
1ſt of Jane; lord Anſon immetdiatel 
weighed and put to ſca with all the ſhips 
of war, except thoſe deſtined as convoy 
to the tran{ports, under rhe immediate 
direction of commodore Howe, By ele- 
ven in the forenoon all the trantports 
were under ſail; by two o clock the fleet 
cleared the Iſle of Wight, and ſtood over 
to the coaſt of France, with a freſh gale, 
which blew all night. In the morning 


of Saturday, the zd of June, 4 great 


part of the fleet was aftern of the com · 
modore, Who bring to the weſtward of 
Alderney brought to off Sark, and drop- 
ped anchor in very foul and dangerous 
ground, where many anchors were loſt. 
The Ward tranſport, having on board 
part of the firſt regiment of guards, drove 
upon a rock. aad fired guns of diſtreſs, 
but, when ſhe was on the point of ſoun- 
dering, all the men were faved in boats, 
and removed into other veſſels. Not- 
withſtanding the repeated ſignals to make 
fail, the tranſports Jagged behind, ſomꝭ 
of them at the diſtance of five or fis 

Q2_ leagues, 
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leagues, otherwiſe. the fleet might have 
"anchored this evening ia the Bay of Can- 
caile, ncar the place of its deſtination. 
At night the commodore weighed and 
ſtood off to ſca, and on Sunday morning 
made fail for land. Next day the fleet 
made St. Malo, and about two in the 
afteynoon flood into the Bay of Cancalle, 
where ſome batteries on the land begin- 
ning to fire on the cutters, the irigates 
yin in ſhore, and a few ſhot were ex- 
changed, About five in the evening all 
the grenadiers in the army went on board 
the flat-bottomed boats for landing ; the 
voluntcers accompanied this detachment, 
and added with them on all occaſions, 
About ſeven, Mr. Howe in his own ſhip, 
we Eſſex, led the way, and with two 
ethers ranging up along-ſide of a ſmall 
battery. poured in ſome broadſides, by 
which it was <f{:Qually fileneed, and 
the whole army landed without any loſs, 
except that of three ſailors; nor did they 
meet with any oppolition, but from the 
random ſhot of a ſew (tr-ggling peafants. 
The troops thus landed, marched forth- 
with in {mall partics to ſeize the poſts 
aud villages which were ſituated on high 
grounds, and rendered very ſtrong b 
hollow ways, incloſures, gullies, and every 
natural defence, except water. The field- 
pieces, being ten light fix pounders 
were likewiſe landed, and by a miſtake 
of orders drawn into a deep road, where 
they fuck in the mire, and with great 
difficulty were brought back to the beach. 
All night the troops lay on their arms. 
Next morning, a ſpot of ground was 
marked out for a carap, to be fortified 
with an entrenchment, to ſecure a retreat 
for the army; and in the evening fix 
hundred men were ſet to work upon it. 
The people in the country, except a few 
of the aged ani infirm, abandoned their 
houſes in the utmoſt conſtcreation. The 
army being quite diſembarked, the troops 
encampect o the ground choſen for the 
entienchment, on the road from Can- 
calle to St. Malo On Wedneſday morn- 
ing the duke of Marlborough and lord 
Gorge Fackville, with the firſt column of 
the army, bepan their march towards 
St, Malo. Lord Ancram, at the h-ad of 
the ſecond column, advanced towar:ls the 
ſame place, through the great road by 
the ſea lide, to the right of the village of 
Dol. Ihe brigade of the guards occupied 
an encampment three miles to the left, 
on a ipot of ground which was the moſt 
eceeflible avenue by which the enzmy 
could fall upon the army. This night 
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and next day, a detachment of troops'{ce 
on fire above one hundred {ail of ſuip- 
ping, together with a great number of 
magazines filled with navai ſtores, at St. 
Servand, and Solidore, a kind of ſuburb, 
to St. Malo, with a large und open har- 
bour. They likewiſe took poll: ſſion of 
a fort near the point of Parame, which 
the enemy had abandoned. In the mean 
time, the hrigade left at Cancalle were 
employed in making the entrenchments, 
as well as in building two ſquare redoubts, 
one horn-work, and two Lattcrics,' for 
the defence of eleven thouſand and thirty 
paces of ground In the rear of the en- 
trenchment were landiog- viaces, with 
high rocks, and diff -vit communications 
towar:ls the ſhore. i he front vas cavered 
by a hollow way, fanked with liouſes, 
in which Joop-holes were made; a little 
further advanced was a fall of large trees 
cut down for the purpoſe. Ihe leit was 
ſ-cured by a deep eſcarpment : the center 
and the right defended by falls of trees, 
and the village of Cancatie, o! very dif- 
ficult acceſs. Never was a finer ſituation 
for a ſmall army to make a ſtand againſt 
any ſuperiority of number. - the three 
brigades, encamped with the duke of 
Mariborough at Parame, had no oppor- 
tunity of «aGing. The lifght-horſe and 
out · parties ſcoured the country, and 
brought in numbers of pri oners, but 
there was little proſpect of beipg able to 
reduce St. Malo. The- place is ſtron 

by its ſituation on a penintula, alm f 
ſurrounded by the fra, and having no 
communication with, the land, but by a 
narrow dike of about x or 1cven hun- 
drec. yards in length; and it has alſo tuo 
hundred and fifty pi.ccs of cannon 
mounted on its ramparts. It is true it 
has no outwoiks, and its fortifications 
are ſuch as could not fuſtain à regular 
liege for any length of time; but it is 
ſtrong by nature and art towards the ſea. 
Upon Friday, commodore Howe, with 
the ſhips of war and arti'lery tranſports, 
lailed from the bay of Cancalle towards 
St. Malo, with an intcntion to land the 
battering canngn ; but the deſign of a 
formal tege was then thought impracti- 
cable. It would have taken up more 
time than upon the preſent plan it would 
have becn prudent to bellow, The ar- 
till cry could not be landed near the town ; 
nor were there horſes ſuſſicient to draw 
it from any conſiderable diſtance : and 
before regular approaches could have been 
made, the enemy, in all probability, 
would have been able to atl. mble a forge 
much 
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much ſuperior to the Engliſh army. On 
theſe conſiderations, the general reſigned 
all thoughts of attacking the town b 

land, and commodore Howe failed back 
to the Bay of Cancalle. Some letters 
paſſed between the duke of Marlborough 
and the governor of the town, and an 
exact account was taken of the ſhips, 
veſſels, lotehouſes, and magazines, which 
had been deſtroyed at St. Servand, where- 
by it appears that incredible damage was 
done to the. French in this excurſion, 
howeverthey may endeavour to conceal 
or extenuate the particulars of their 
loſs. le 

MALT, barley prepared, to fit it for 
making a potable liquor called beer, or 
ale, by ſtopping 1t thort at the beginning 
of vegetation. 

Malt liquors have different names, and 
different virtues, from the different me- 
thods of preparing the malt, whence they 
ar: diſtinguiſhed into pale and brown : 
and from the various methods taken in 
brewing the liquors, whenee they are 
divided into ale and beer, ſtrong and {mall, 
new and old, See Brewing 

The colour of the liquor, and many of 
is eſſects, depend on the manner of 
drying the walt it is brewed with ; that 
which has the paleſt tinge, is made with 
malt but flenderly dricd ;- that which is 
high coloured, is made with malt that is 
high dried, or roaſted as it were, in com- 
pariion of the other; and amber ale is 
made of à mixture of both. Another 
difference in the preparations of malt- 
tiquors conliſts in the larger quantity of 
hops in beer, and the tmailer in ale ; for 
hops add ſomething ot an alkaline nature 
to the liquor, and not only render it more 
eaſy of digeſtion, and ſceretion in the 
body, but while it is in the liquor, pre- 
prevent its running into ſuch coheſions as 
would make it ropy, vapid, and four. 
For this r:aton Dr. Quincy is of opinion, 
that for one conſtitution injured by beer, 
there are numbers ſpoiled by ale, which 
is apt to ſtuff the veiſels with lime and 
viſcidity, to make a body unwieldly ànd 
corpulent, and to paye the way for ca- 
chexies, the jaundice, aſthmas, and the 
dropſy. The differen; degrees of ſtrength 


in malt-liquors alſo make them produce | 
The ſtronger they are, | 


different elf (ts, 
the more vifcid parts they carry into che 
blood: they are therefore in g's ne 
more wholetome for being ſmali : that is, 
of ſuch a ſtrength as to carry lome degree 
of warmth into the flomach, but not o 
as to prevent their being proper diluters 
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of our neceſſary food. Indeed people of 
robuſt conſtitutions, who labour very 
hard, may difpenſe with reaſonable quan - 
tities of the ſtrongeſt ; eſpecially as their 
food is frequently poor and lender, the 
deficiencies of which this ſupplies; and 
their continual exerciſe and ſtrength of 
body digeſts and breaks the viſcidities 
of the drink into convenient nouriſh- 
ment: though in perſons of another ha- 
bit and way of living, they would only 
produce obſtructions and ill humours. As 
to the age of theſe liquors, it has ſome- 
what the ſame eſſect as hops, for thoſe 
that are longeſt kept, are certainly leaſt 
viſcid; fer age, by degrees, breaky their 
viſcid parts, and by rendering them 
ſmaller makes them fitter for ſecretion. 

Knights of MAL FA, called alſo Hoſpi- 
tallers of St. Jaba of Jeruſal-m, a religious 
military order, whoſe reſidence is in the 
iſland of Malta The order conſiſts of 
three eſtates, the knights, chaplains, and 
tervants at arms: there are alſo pricſts 
who officiate in the churches, friar ſer- 
rants, who aſſiſt at the offices, and don- 
nes oi demicroſſes; but theſe are not 
reckoned conſtituent parts of the body: 
the government of the order is mixt, be- 
ing partly monarchial, and partly ariſto- 
cratical : the grand maſter is ſovereien. 
The knights formerly conſiſted of eight 
different languages, but now only ſeven, 
the Engliſh having withdrawn them- 
ſelves. None are admitted into this or- 
der but ſuch as are of noble- birth : the 
knights are of two forts, thoſe who have 
a right to be candicates for the dignity of 
grand maſter, called grand crotles, and 
thoſe who are only khights aſſiſtants: 
they never marry, yet- have- continued 
from 1050 to the. preſent time. The 
knights are reccived into this order either 
by undergoing the trials preſcribed by the 
ſtatutes, or by ditpenſation. 

MALVA, common mallow, in bo- 
tany, a perennial plant, common in un- 
cultivated grounds, and found in flower 
throughout the ſummer, The leaves and 
flowers of the mallow are in taſtz muci- 


-laginous, and of no remarkable ſmell. 


The leaves were formely of ſome eſteem, 
as an emollicat or laxative dietetic, in 
dry conſtipared habits, in the warmer 
climates ; at pretent, infuſions or dec - 
tions of the leaves and flowers, and a con- 
ſerve made by beating the freſh low ers, 
with thrice their weight of fine ſugar, are 
ſometimcs directed in dyſuries, heat. and 
ſharpneſs of urine, and other like com- 
plaints; but tlie principal uſe of the herb 
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is in emollient clyſters, cataplaſms, and 
ſomentations. They have a ſoft ſweet 
taſte, without any — flavour, a 
proaching in ſome degree to that of li- 
quorice : an extract made from them by 
RN ſpirits of wine is of a great ſweet- 
neis. 

MALUS, the apple-tree, in botany, 
according to Linnzus, a ſpecies of the 
P. 

MAMMx, the breaſts, in anatomy, 
two eminences ſituated in the anterior, 
ang a little towards the lateral parts of 
the thorax; their middle part lying al- 
molt oppoſite to the bony extremity of 
the ſixth rib on each fide. 'In children 
of both ſexcs, and in males 'of all'ages, 
they are commonly no more than cuta- 
neous tubercles, or ſoft verrucz of a red- 
diſh colour, called papillæ, or nipples ; 
each of them being ſurrounded by a ſmall, 
thin, and pretty broad circle, more or 
leſs of a 4 colour, and an uneven 
ſurſace termed arcola.. In femalꝭs, when 
come to the age of puberty, a third part 
is joined to the two former, which is a 
convex protuberance more or leſs round, 
of about hve or ſix fingers in breadth, 
the papilla and arcola being ſituated near 
the middle of the convex turface. This 
is what is prope:ly termed the mamma, 
and it may be called the body of the 
breaſt, when compared with the other 
two parts, It increaſes with age, and is 
very large in women with child, and in 
thoſe that pive ſuck. In old age it de- 
creaſes and becomes flabby, loſing its na- 
gural conſiſtence and ſolidit y. 

The uſe of the breaſts, in the nouriſh- 
ment of children, is well known to the 
world : but it is not certainly known 
what the papillæ and arcolæ in men can 
be deſigned for. Mik has been obſerved in | 
them in children of both ſexes. Hin 

MAMMILLARY,MAMMIqILLARIS, 
in anatomy, an «epithet given to tuo little 
protuberances, ſomewhat reſembling the 
nipples of the bhrealt, found under the 
four ventricles of the brain, and ſuppotcd 
ro be the organs of ſmelling, - Theſe are 
called apophyſes mammillares. There is 
alio a muſcle called mammillaris, or ma- 
ſtoides, ſerving to Noop the head. 

MAN, Henn, in zoology, the chief of 
the animal part of the creation; making 
a diſtin genus of that order of quadru- 
peds, which Linnzus calls anthropomor- 
pha, from their reſemblance to. the hu- 
nan form. The ſame author diſtinguiſhes 
the race of mankind, according to their 
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white men; the Americans, or copper» 
coloured men: the Aſiatics, or tawny« 
coloured men : and thoſe of Africa, or 
blacks. Noſce te ir ſum, know thyſelf, is a 
precept worthy of the law-givcr of Athens, 
the ancient ſcat of polite hterature; an 


important branch of knowledge, which 


may be reduced to the following heads. 
t. In a religious view, 2heol:gic?,. that you 
was created with an immortal foul, after 
the image of God. 2. In a moral ſenſe, 
moroliter, that you alone was bleſſed with 
a rational ſoul, to be employed to the 
praiſe of the Creator. 3. With reſpect to 
the other works of the creation, natural 
ter, that you are coultituted their lord, 
for whoſe ue they were made. 4. In a 
phyſiological ſenſe, phyſi legice, the moſt 
perfect and amazing fabric of your body. 
5. With regard to dict, dietetice, what 
things are uſcful, and what hurtful, in 
this reſpect, 6 In a pathological ſenſe, 
parbolnagicè, how frail you are, and how 
ſubject to a thouſand calamities. Theſe 
are the heads, which, according to Lin- 
næus, comprehend the knowledge of 
man, conlidered as an individual; 2 
branch of knowledge fo eſſential to the 
human race, that, wichout it, he ſeems 
to doubt whether any other characters are 
ſuſſicient to entitle one tc be ranked 
among mankind :- for he adds, Hæc ſi nc» 
ver it, HOMO, es, it a reliquis animalibus 
diflinhfſ mum genus. 

.* MAN, an ifland in the liſh ſea, 
thirty - ive miles welt of the coalt of 
Cumberland, and twenty-eight north of 
the ifland of Angleſcy in North- Wales, 
ten ſouth of the coaſt of Galloway in 
Scotland, and forty eaſt of the coaſt of 
Down, in Ireland ; whence it may be 
ſeen from England, Scotland,” and Ire- 
land. It is near thirty miles in lengtb, 
and nine in breadth, containing ſeven- 
teen pariſhes. The chicf towns are Ru-, 
thin, Douglas, and Peel. The foil is 
good, conſiſting of arable and paſture, 
and is more than ſufficient for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of the natives. Ihe air is very 
healthful, the people here living to a very 
great age. They are 4 mixture of Eng- 
liſh, Scotch and Iriſh, and ſubject to the 
king of Great - Britain. Their ſtaple 
commedities are wool, hides, and tallow. 
This iſland has a biſhop, ſuffragan to 
York, ſtyled Soder and Man, but be is no 
lord of parliament. Man hes in 4 deg. 
30 min. W. Long. and between 53 deg. 
53 min. and 54. 25. N. Lat. 

MANATI], in zoology, an animal call- 
ed by Linnæus thrichechuis. 
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„ MANCHESTER, a very large and 
populous toun in Lancaſhire, with a 
market on Saturdays, and three fairs; 
on Whit-Monday, September 21, and 
November 6, for horſes, horned cattle, 
b-dding, cloth and toys. It is ſeated be- 
tween the rivers Irk and Irwell, upon a 
ſtony hill, and is a place of great anti- 
quiry. It is now a flouriſhing town, and 


has ſeveral curious manufactures, known + 


in London by the name of Mancheſter 
goods. Their velvets of late are come to 
great repute. Its chief ornaments are the 
college, the market-place, and the colle- 
giate church; which laſt has a ſmall 
choir, of excellent workmanſhip. It has 
an additional churca, which was begun 
in queen Anne's reign, and finiſhed in 
1723. It ſends no members to parlia- 
ment; but has the title of a duchy. It 
is ſixty-· ſeven miles weſt-ſouth-weſt of 
York, thirty-nine eaſt-north-caſt of Cheſ- 
ter, and one hundred and eighty-two 
north-north-weſt of London. | £7 2. 
12. W. Lat. 43. 27. N. 

MANDAMUS, in law, a writ iſſuing 
out of the King's-Bench, ſent to a corpo- 
ration, commanding them to admit or 
reſtore a perſon to his office, | 

MANDARINS, a name giren to the 
magiſtrates and governors of provinces in 
China, choſen out of the moſt learned 
men, and whoſe government is always at 
a great diſtance from the place of their 
birth. Maudarin is alſo a name given by 
the Chineſe to the learned language of 
the country; for beſides the language pe- 
culiar to every province, there is one 
common to all the learned in the empire, 
which is in China what Latin is in Eu- 
rope; this is called the Mandarin tongue, 
or the language of the court. 

MANDATE, in law, a judicial com- 
mandment to do ſomething. 

MANE, the hair hanging down from 
- a horſe's neck. 

MANEGE, or Mas A, the exer- 
ciſe of riding the great horſe, or the 

ound ſet apart for that purpote; which 
is ſometimes covered, for continuing the 
exercilc in bad weather; and ſometimes 
open, for giving more liberty and freedom 
both to the horſeman and horſe. 
 MANES, in the pagan ſyltem of theo- 

logy, a general name for the infernal 
deities, or gods of hell. The ancients 
comprehended ugder manes not only Plu- 
to, Proſerpine, and Minos, but the ſouls 
' likewiſe of the deceaſed were taken into 
the number, and eſteemed gods of hell. 


It was uſual to erect altars aud offer liba - 
: * 


MAN 
tions to the manes of deceaſed friends and 


re lat ions. | 
MANGO Tree, in botany, the name 
of a vaſt tree, forty feet in height, and 
cighteen in thickneſs, ſpreading its nu- 
merous branches all around at a great 
diſtance, being always green, and bearing 
fruit once or twice a year, from fix or 
ſeven years old to an hundred. lt is 
propagated by inciſion, or ſowing the 
ſeed, in Malabar, Goa, Bengal, Pegu, 
and many other countries in the Eaſt- 
Indies. The fruit is of a round oblong. 
figure, flat, lightly ſinuated, or hollowe 
at the ſides, and ſhaped much like a kid- 
ney, larger than a gooſe egg, ſmooth, 
ſhining, firſt green ſpeckled with white, 
then inclining to yellow, and at laft of a 
geld-colour : it has a yellowiſh and ſuc» 
culent pulp, not unlike that of a peach ; 
or rather a plum, firſt acid, then acido- 
dulcid, and pleaſant to the taſte. With- 
in the pulp is contained an oblong, com- 
preſſed, and languanous ſtone, thin, 
very hard and tenacious, and including 
a callous oblong kernel, very like an ob- 
long almond, and of the ſame bigneſs, 
and of a bitteriſh, though not unpleaſant 
taſte. There are various ſorts of this 
fruit, as there arg of our apples and pears, 
which are very dMer<nt, according to the 
countries where they grow: that ſpecies 
which is without a — and is very 
g-ateful to the palate, ſeems to us only a 
yariety, or a degenerate fruit. The fruit 


is cut into ſlices, and eaten either without 


wine, or macerated in wine; it is alſo 
candied, in order to its preſcrvation. 
Sometimes they apen it with à knife, 
and fill up the middle with freſh ginger, 
garlic, muſtard, and ſalt, with les vi- 
negar, that they may eat it with rice, or 
after the manner of pickled olives. As 


to its temperament, this fiuit is cold and 


moiſt, though the Indian phyſicians at- 
firm the contrary, We uſe pickled man- 
goes, which are imported to us, as we do 
pickled cucumbers, for ſauce to roaſted 
meet. The ſtones roaſted are ſaid to cure 
a looſeneſs, which Garcias found to be 
true. The wood of the tree, with ein- 
ders, is uſed for burning the carcaſes of 
the pagans, as being conſecrated to this 
rite; whence it ſerves alſo for coffins, in 
which they repolit their dead it is but 
of a ſoft ſubſtance, and of ſhort duration. 
The ſtalks ſupply the place of arequa or 


caunga, in the chewing of betel; the 
ſame, . calcined and reduced to powder, 


take away warts. Of the tender leaves, 
with the bark of the avanacor, that * 
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the ricinus, the ſeed of cummin and par- 
adogam, is made a decoction, which is 
highly beneficial in the cough, aſthma, 
and other afſections of the thorax, The 
bark of the tree pulveriſcd, and taken in 
chicken-broth, is an excellent diſſolvent 


of txtravalated and coagulated blood, oc- 


caſioned by a fall, in any part of the bo- 
dy. The juice of the bark, with tlie 
white of an egg, and very little opium ta- 
ken inwardly, is a preſent remedy againſt 
the diarrhea, dyſentery, and teneſmus. 
Of che gum of the tree, and the flowers 
of rice, with the addition of a ſmall quan- 
tity of opium and pepper, are prepared 
pills, which-alſo cure all forts of fluxes 
of the belly. Of the flower of the dried 
kernels the natives have the art of pre- 
paring various Kinds of food. 
MANGANESE, MAGxES1A, in na- 


. tural hiſtory, a poor kind of iron ore. It 


is a denſe, heavy ſubſtance in its fineſt 
picces; being compoſed of a number of 
broad and thick {triz irregularly laid to- 
gether, and much reſembling thoſe of na- 
tive antimany ; in thele matles it is ſome- 
times reddiſu, ſometimes of a dark grey, 
and ſometime of a fine pale light grey, 
approaching to the colour of the tineft 
poliſhed iron: but there is a leſs pertect 
kind, in which the whote mats ſcems on- 
Iy to conſiſt of a number of irregularly 
finiſhed picces, of a brittle and ſomewhat 
gloſly ore, blended very looſely toge- 
ther. 

Manganeſe is found in great abundance 
in the German and Sweediſh mines, as 
alſo in France, Italy, and England; but 
ours is not equal in beauty or goodneis 
to the German. 

MANICORDON, or MAN1CHoORD, 
a muſical inftrument reſembling a ſpin- 
net; the ſtrings of which, like thole of 
the clarichord, are covered with little pie- 
ces of cloth, to deaden as weil as to ſoſten 
their ſound; whence it is alto called the 
dumb ſpinnet. It is much uſed in nun- 
neries, becauſe the nuns may play upon 
it without diſturbing that ſilence which 
they are obliged to obſcrve in their cells. 

MANIFESTO, a public declaration 
made-by a prince in writing, ſhewing his 
intentions to begin a war, or other enter- 
prize, with the motixes that induce him 
to it. 

MANILLE, in commerce, a large 
brats ring in the form of a bracelet, either 
plain or engraven, flat or round Ma- 
nilles are carried by the Europeans to the 
cauſt of Atrica, and exchanged for ſlaves. 
1 hiclc people wear them as ornaments on 
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MAN 
the ſmall of the leg, and on the thick part 
of the arm above the clbow. 

MANIPULUS, among phyſicians, 
ſignifies a handful of herbs or leaves, or 
ſo much as a man can graſp in his hand 
at once; which quantity is frequently 
denoted by the abbreviature, M, or . 

MANNA, in the materia medica, a 
ſweet juice obtained from certain aſh 
trees iu the ſouthern parts of Europe, par- 
cularly in Calabria and. Sicily; exuding 
from the leaves, branches, or trunk of 
the tree, and either naturally concreted, 
or exliccated and purified by art. Juices 
of the ſame nature are collected, in the 
Eaſtern countries, from other trecs and 
ſhrubs : and ſimilar exudations are ſome- 
times found on ditſerent kinds of trees in 
Europe, particularly on the larch in the 
Brianconois in Dauphiny. How far the 


manna juices of different vegetables differ 


from one another, is not well known ; 
but this much is certain, that one and the 
ſame tree atiords manrmas very conſidera- 
bly different, in their colour, in their 
taſte, and in their diſpoſition to aſſume 
a ſolid concrete form : that is, in their 
purity, or the greater or leſs admixture 
of oily or reſinous matter. 

i he beſt ſort of the officinal or Cala- 
brian manna is in oblong pieces or flakes, 
moderatcly dry, friable, very light, of a 


whitiſh or pale yellow colour, and in 


ſome degree trani{parent.. The inferior 
kinds are moiſt, unctuous and brown. 
Both forts are ſaid to be ſometimes coun- 
terſcited by compolitions of ſugar, honey, 
and purgative materials: compoſitions of 
this kind, in a ſolid or dry ſorm, may be 
diſtinguiſhed by their weight, compact 
nels, and untranſparency; both the dry 
and moiſt compolitions may be diſtin- 
guilhed by their talle, which is 4culibly 
differcnt from that of true manna, and 
with greater ceggainty by their habitude 
to menſtrua. ; 

Manna, in doſes of an eunce and up- 
wards, proves à gentle laxative : it ope- 
rates in genctal with great mildneſs, fo 
as to be fafely given in inflammatory or 
acute diſtempers, where the fiimulating 

urgatives have no place. It is particu- 
larly proper in ſtomachic coughs, or thoſe 
which have their origin in the ſtomach; 
the manna, by its ſweetneſs and unctu- 
olity, contributing to ohtund as well as 
to evacuate the otiending humours: in 
this intention it is ſometimes made into 
a linctus or lohoch, with equal quantitics 
6 oil of almonds and of tyrup of vio- 
cts, 
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- In ſome conſtitutions, howerer, it acts 
unkindly, , eſpecially if given in conſider- 
able quantity, occaſioning flatulzncies, 
gripes and diſtenſions of the belly; in- 
conveniences which may be generally 
obviated by a ſmall addition of ſome 

rateful zromatic 

MANNER, in painting, a habitude 
acquired in the three principal patts of 

inting,, the management of colours, 
lebts, and ſhadows, which is either good 
or bad, according as the painter has prac- 
tiſed more or leſs after the truth, with 
judgment and ſtudy. But the beſt pain- 
ter is he who has no manner at all. The 
good or bad choice he makes is calied 
goute. 

MANNERS, in poetry, the inclina- 
tions, genius, and humour, which the 

oct gives to his perſons, and whereby 
he diſtiuguiſhes his characters. Sec CHA- 
RAC TEX. 

MANOMETER, or Maxoscore, 
an inſtrument to ſhew or meaſure the al- 
tcrations in the rarity or d.nſi:y of the air. 

MANOR, en ancient royalty or lord- 
ſhip, formerly called a barony, conſiſting 
of demeſnes, ſervices, and a court-baron ; 
and comprehending in it meſſuages, lands, 
meaJow, paſture, wood, rents an advow- 
ſon, &c. It may contain one or mor: 
villages, or hamlets, or only-a great part 
of a village, &c. A manor is a nobl: 
kind of fee, granted in part to tenants 
for certain ſervices to be performed, and 
partly reſerved to the ute of the lord's 
family, with juri diction over the tenants, 
for their farms or «ſlates. here are ca 
pital manoss or honours that have other 
manors under them; and allo cuſtomary 
manors granted by copy of court-roll 
the lords of which have power to hold 
courts, and grant copics, &c 

MANSION, in law, the chief dwell- 
ing-houſe of a lord within his fee, or the 
capital meſſuage or manor-hcuſe. 

* MANSION-HOUSE, for the reſi- 
dence of the lord-mayors of London 
was founded October 23, 1739; and in- 
habired in 1752. 

MANELAUGHTER, killing a per- 
ſon without premeditated malice. | 

MANTLE, or MAN TTIX-TRNrr, in 
architecture, the lower part of the chim- 
ney, or that piece of timber which is laid 
acroſs the jaumbs, and ſuſtains the em- 
partment of the chimney- piece. See 
CHIMNEY, 

MANTLE, or MANTLING, in heral- 
dry, that appearance of folding of cloth, 


flouriſhing or drapery, in any atchicve- 
vol. III. 52 


over the lake which ſurrounds it. 


M AN 


ment drawn about the coat of erms 


lt 
is ſuppoſed originally to be the tepreſenta- 
tion of a mantle, or military habit, worn 
by the ancient cavaliers over their armour 


to preſerve it from ruſt, The mantle is 
always ſaid in hlazonry, to be doubled, 
that 1s. lined throughout with one of the 
furs, as ermin, pecan, vary, &c. 

* MANTUAN, a duchy in Italy, 
bounded on the north by the Veroneſe, 
on the weſt by the Cremoneſe, on the 
ſouth by the duchics of Reggio, Modena, 
and Mirandola; and on the caſt by the 
Fe rrareſe. It is fifty miles long, and 
forty broad. The river Po, which runs 
hrough this duchy, procures it very con- 
ſiderabl adran.ages. but at the ſame time 
often does conſiderable damage by over- 
flowing its banks. It produces but little 
wine,. brt has very fine flax, corn, ſilk, 
paſtures, and excellent fruit "The reve- 
nues of the ſovercign are eomputed at 
hree hundred — crowns a year. 
It was enjoycd by the family of Gonzaga, 
till the lai! duke, adhering to the Freneh 
and Spaniards, was put under the ban of 
the empire, and the duchy was ſcized 
upon as a forfeited fee; and the duke 
dying in 178, without heirs, the empe- 
ror Charles VI. took it into his own poſ- 
ſeſſion, though the inveſtiture was de- 
manded by the duke of Guaſtalla as the 
n areſt relation. After the death of that 
emperor, in 1740, the archducheſs, his 
-\deft daughter, queen of Hungary, kt 
it in her own hands as heireſs of Mae 
h uſe of Auſtria. 

{ANTUA, the capital of the duchy of 
the ſame name, is ſcated in the middle 
of a lake formed on the river Mincio. 
The way into the city is by two bridges 
Itis a 
very large city, having eight gates, eigh- 
teen pariſhes, forty religious houſes for 
both ſexes, a quarter poſſeſſed by the 
Jews, and above ſixteen thouſand inha- 
bitants. The ftreers are broad and trait, 
and the houſes well built. among which . 
are a great number of palaces. Mantua 
is now one of the ſtrongeſt places in Eu- 
rope. for which reaſon the allies durſt 
not underiake the ſiege in 734 though 
they were in. poſſeſſion of a conſiderable 
part of the duchy. They hav- a manu- 
factory of ſilk, which is much decayed. 
The famous poet Virgil was born at the 
village of Andes, about two miles from 
Mantua, and Taflo was born within the 
walls, The biſhopric is immediatcly 
ſubject to the pope. Beſides the lake it 
is ſurrounded by a moraſs, which rend. rs 
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it extremely difficult of acceſs. It js thir- 
ty-four miles north-caſt of Parma, twen- 
ty welt of Verona, and ninety north-by- 
welt of Florence. Long 11. 10, E. Lat. 

$. 301. N. a ; 6 

MANUFACTURER, one who works 
vp a natural product into an artificial 
commodity. 

MANURE, any thing uſed for fat- 
tening and improving land. There are 
various kinds of mauure uſed in different 
parts of England for enriching the feveral 
foils, ſome of which have been already 
mentioned under the articles dung, 
chalk, lime, clay, &c. which ſee: but 
there are others that might be uſed on 
many lands with ſucceſs. LJ 

MANUSCRIPT, a written book, in 
contradiſtinction to a printed one, Sce 


ook. | 


MAP, a plane figure repreſenting the 
Surface of the earth, or a part thereof, 
according to the laws of perſpective ; di- 
ſtinguiſhing the ſituation of cities, monn- 
tains, rivers, &c. In maps, theſe three 
things are eſſentially requilts. 1. 1 hat 
all places have the ſame fituation and 
diſtance from the great circles therein, as 
on the globe, to ſhew their parallels, lon- 
gitudes, zones, climates, and other celeſ- 
tial appearances. 2. That their magni- 
tudes be proportionable to the rea} mag- 
nitudes on The globe. 3. That all places 
hare the ſame» ſituation, bearing, and 
diitance, as on the carth itſelf. » Maps 
a", either univerſal, which .cxhibit the 
whole ſurface of theearth; or particular, 
which exhibit ſome particular part there- 
of: each kind is called geographical or 
land-maps, in contradiſtinchion to hydro- 
graphical or ſea- maps, repreſenting the 
jens and ſca- coaſts, properly called charts. 
As a map is a repreſentation. of ſome 
part of the ſurſuce of the earth delincated 
upon a plane ; the earth being round, no 
part of the ſpherical ſurface of it can be 
accurately exhibited upon a plane, and, 
there/ore, ſome have propoſed the making 
of globular maps; for this purpoſe,” a 
plate of braſs might he hammered, or at 
a'leſs expence a picce of - paſte» boar, 
might be formed into a ſegment of a 
ſphere, and covered on its ronvex ſide 
with a map projected in the ſame, as the 
papers of the eommon globes are: àa map 
made in this method would ſhew every 
thing in the fame manner, as it would be 
ſeen upon a globe of the ſame diameter 
with the ſphere upon the ſegment of 
which it was delincated: and, indeed, 


mops of eis ſort would be in effect {eg- 
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ments of ſuch a globe, but they are not 
in — uſe, b 

ihe modern general maps are ſuch ag 
give us a view of an entire hemiſphere, 
or half of the globe; and are projected 
upon the plane of ſome great circle, 
which terminates the projected hemiſ- 
phere, and divides it from the other 
half of the globe, as the equator, or the 
meridian, or horizon of ſome place; 


from this circle the projection is denomi- 


nated, and faid to be equatorial, meti- 


dional, or horizontal. 


| 
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Particular maps are ſuch as exhibit to 
us leſs than an hemiſphere ; of this ſort 
are maps of the great parts into which 
the earth is divided, as Europe, Aſia, 
Africa, North-America. South-A merica ; 
or maps of particular kingdoms, provin- 
ces, countries, or of leſſer diſtricts. 

The meridional projection ſuppoſes the 
eye to be in ſome point of the equator, 
and from thence to vicw the oppoſite 
concave hemiſphere, projected upon a 
=_ plane pafiing through ſome meri- 

ian, which a meridian drawn through 
the cye cuts at right angles. "Thus plate 
XXXII. is a map of the earth in two 
hemiſpheres; projected upon the plane of 


a meridian paſſing through one of the 


Canary-iſſands called Ferro 1 his meri- 
dian is made choice of, becauſe, by ma- 
king the projecilon tlicreon, one hemiſ- 
phere” contains Europe. Aſia, and Afri- 
ca; apd the other North and South A- 
erica Here all the meridians are arches 
f eireles, except that drawn through the 
eye, which is a ſtraight line; and all the 
parallels are arches of circles, and the 
cquator is a ſtraight line. | 
The uſe of maps is obvious from their 
conſtruction. The degrees of the meridians 
and parallels ſhew the longitude and lati- 
tude of places; their bearings ſrom each 
other appear from inſpection ; and their 
diſtances may be meaſured : wp divitons 
on the meridian, equator, &c. 
MAPLE, Ster, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the flower of which is compoſed 
of five oval petals; the fruit conſiſts of a 
nutnber of capſules, which grow together 
at the baſe ; and are compreſſed, round- 
iſh, and each terminated by a very large 
membranous alla; the feeds are ſingle 
and roundiſh. | 
Great MAPLE, acer moajus, improperly 
called ſycamore, a large tree with pentan- 
gular ſerrated leaves; producing ſmall 


greeniſh flowers, and a fruit compoſed of 


two capfnles, including, each, à whitiſh 
ſced at the end where they ate joined, and 
| * ſpready 
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ſpreading at the oppoſite end into a mem- 
branous wing. It is a native of the moun- 
tains of Switzerland and Auſtria, and 
now common in England. "Theſe trees 
are propagated by ſowing the ſceds, ſoon 
after they are ripe, in an open bed of 
common earth, covering them about half 
an inch thick, with ſandy light earth : 
the ſpring following they will appear 
above ground, and, if kept clear from 
weeds, will grow above a foot high the 


4 


firſt ſummer : the Michaclmas following, 


if they are thick in the ſeed-bed, you may 
take out a-part of them, and tranſplant 
into a nurſery, in rows at three feet dif- 
tance, and two feet aſunder in the rows; 
in which place they may remain three or 
four years, when they will be large enough 
to plant out for good. "Che timber of the 
common maple is far ſuperior to the 
beech for all uſes of the turner, particu 
larly diſhes, cups, trenchers, and bowls ; 
and when it abounds with knots, 2s it 
often does, it is highly eſteemed by the 
joiners for wr jor oy L.. and alſo, for 
the lightneſs of the wood, is often em- 
ployed by thoſe that make muſical 
inſtruments; and, for its whiteneſs 
is in great requeſt for tables. All 
the parts of the maple contain a ſweet 
ſaccharine juice; which exuding on the 
ſurface of the leaves, renders them ſub- 
jet to be preyed on by inſects. The 
roots, trunk, or branches, wounded early 
in the ſpring, bleed a large quantity of 
clear liquor; which, in its dilute ſtate, 
taltes ſomewhat ſweetiſh 5 and, on being 
inſpiſſated, yields a brown-coloured con- 
crete ſugar, with a ſyrupy matter reſem- 
bling melaſſes, the juice unboiled has been 
drank as an anti- ſcorbutic. The ſugar 
and melaſſes which are leſs Wweet than 
thoſe extracted from the ſugar-cane, and 
whoſe ſweetneſs is likewiſe ſomewhat dif- 
ferent in kind, are ſuppoſed to be more 
medicinal in diſorders of the breaſt. Con- 
liderable quantities of this ſugar, made 
from a ſpecies of maple in Canada, are 
imported for that uſe into ſome parts of 
Europe, particularly France. 
MARBLE, Murmer, in natural hiſto- 
„a genus of foflils, being bright and 
beautiful (tones, compoſed of ſmall ſepa- 
rate conerctions, moderately hard, not 
giving fire with ſteel, fermentipg with, 
and ſoluble in acid menſtrua, and cal- 
cining in a flight fire. 
The colours of marbles being a very 
obvious and ſtriking character, they are 
arranged according to them, in the fol- 
lowing divifions. 1.-Of the white plain 
marbles ther: are two forts; the Parian 
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marble of the ancients, and ſtatuary mar- 
ble of the moderns, an extremely bright 
and elegant marble; and the Carrara 
marble; a very fine marble, more com- 
pat and cloſe than the former, but leſs 
bright. 2. Of the plain yellowiſh mar- 
bles there is only one fort, which is a 
hard, pale yellow, and gloſſy marble, 
found in many parts of Italy. 3. Of the 
bluiſh and black marbles there are a great 
many ſpecies, as the Chian marble, Ba- 
ſaltes, &c. 4. Of the plain green mar- 
bles there is only one kind, the Lacede- 
monian marble of the ancients. 5s, The 
pale-colouted or whitiſh brown, com- 
monly called Darby marble 6. The 
green marbles with ſhells. 7. The black 
Coralloide marble, with and without 
ſhells. 8. Of the white variegated mar- 
ble there are a great many ſpecies, varie- 
gated with purple, brown, red, blue, &c. 
9. Of the brown variegated marbles there 
are likewiſe ſeveral ſorts, ſome with red 
veins; others with white, black, or brown 
veins, 10. Of the yellow veined and va- 
riegated marbles ſome are veined_with 
purple, and others with blue. 11. Of 
the black. variegated marbles, ſome are 
veined with white, and others with blue, 
yellow, red, &c. 12, The green varie- 
gated matbles are likewiſe diſtinguiſhed 
by the colour of their veins. 13. The 
prey ſpotted marbles are variegated, ſome 
with black and others with green ſpots. 
14. The red variegated marble is the 
Brocatello of the Italians, with white 
and gold - veins. 

Poliſpiag of MARBLE is performed by 
firſt rubbing them well with a free-ſtone, 
or ſand, till the ſtrokes of the axe are 
worn off, then with pumicc-ſtone, and 
afterwards. with emery, 

Colouring of MARBLE. The colouring 
of marble is a nice art, and in order to 
ſucceed in it, the pieces of marble, on 
which the experiments are tried, muſt be 
well. poliſhed, and clear from the leaſt 
ſpot or vein. The harder the marble is, 
the better it will bear the heat neceſlary 
in the operation; therefore, alabaſter and 
the common ſoft white marble are very 
improper to perform theſe operations up- 
on. Heat is always neceſſary for the 
opening the pores of the marble, fo as to 
render it fit to receive the colours; but 
the marble muſt never be made red-hot, 
for then, the texture of the marble itfelf 
is injured, and.the colours are burnt, and 
loſe their beauty. Too 4mail a degree of 
heat is as bad as too grrat; for in this 
caſe, though the marble receive the ca» 
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lour, it will not be fixed in it, nor ſtrike 
deep en ugh. Some colours will ſtrike 
even cold, but they arc never ſo well 
ſunk in as when a juſt degree of heat 1s 
uſed. The proper degree is that which 
without making the marble red, will 
make the liquor boi} upon its ſurface. 
The menſtruums uſe to ſtrike in the 
colours, muſt be varied according to the 
nature of the colour to be uſed. A lixi- 
vium made with horſe's or dog's urine, 
with four parts quick-lime, and one part 
pot-aſhes, is excellent ſor ſome colours ; 
common ley of wood- aſhes does very well 
fqr others : for ſome, ſpirit: of wine is 
beſt ; and, for others, oily liquors, or 
mmon white-wine 
The colours which have been found to 
ſucceed beſt with the peculiar men- 
ſtruums, are theſe: ſtone- blue diſſolved 
in ſix times the quantity of ſpirit of wine, 
or of the urinous lixivium; and that co- 
lour which the painters call litmouſe, diſ- 
ſolved in common ley of wood-aſhes. An 
extract of ſaffron, and that colour made 
of buckthorn berries, and called by the 
intcrs ſap green, both ſucceed well diſ- 
Polred in urine and quick- lime, and tole- 
rably well in a ſpirit of wine Vermilion and 
a line powder of cochineal, ſucceed alſo 
very well in the ſame liquors. Dragon's 
blood ſucceeds very well in ſpirit of wine, 
as does alſo a tincture of logwood, in the 
fame ſpirit. Alkanet roat gives a fine co- 
lour but the only menſtraum to be uſed for 
this is oil of turpentine : for neither ſpirit 
of wine, nor any lixivium, will do with it, 
"There is another kind of ſanguis draconis 
called dragon's blood in tears, which, 
mixed with urine alone, gives a very ele- 
ant ec Jour. Phil}. Tranſa#. Ne 268. 
Beſides theſe mixtures of colouts and 
menſtruums, there are ſome colours which 
am to be laid on dry and unmixed. 
Theſe are dragon's blood, of the pureſt 
kind, for a red; gamboge for a yellow ; 
green-wax for a green; common hrim- 
(tone, pitch, and turpentine, ior a brown 
colour. The marble, for theſe experi- 
ments, muſt be made confiderably hot, 
and then the colours are to be rabbed dn 
dry in the lump. Some of theſe colours. 
when once given, remain immntable ; 
others are caſily changed or deſtroyed. 
Thus the red __ by dragon's 
blood, or by a decoction of logwond, 
wi.l be —_— taken away by oil or tartar, 
and the polith of the marble not hurt by it. 
A fine gold colour is given in the fol- 
ſaving manner: take crude ſal armoniac, 
vitriol, and verligiiſe. of cach equal 
guntitics; white vitriol ſucceeds beſt, 
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and all muſt be thoroughly mixed in fine 
powder. 
The ſtaining of marble to all the de- 
ecs of red or yellow, by ſolutions of 
ragon's blood or gamboge, may be done 


by reducing theſe gums to powder, and 
grinding them, with the ſpirit of wine, 
in a glaſs mortar; but, for ſmaller at- 
tempts, no method is ſo good as the 
mixing a little of cither of theſe powders 
with ſpirit of wine, in a filver ſpoon, 
and holding it over burning charcoal. By 
this means a fine tincture will be ex- 
trated, and, with a pencil dipped in 
this, the tineſt traces may he made on 
the marble, while cold, which, on the 
heating it afterwards, cithcr oa ſand, or in 
a baker s oven, will all ſink very deep, and 
will remain perfectly diſtinct in the ſtone, 


with a chronicle of the city of Athens in- 
ſcribed on them, many years before our 


del, whence the name. 


MARBLING, the method of prepar- 


ing and colouring the marbled paper. 


There are fevcral kinds of marbled paper; 
but the principal difference of them lies 
in the forms in wkich-the colours are laid 
on the ground: ſome being diſpoſed in 
whirles or circumvolntions'; ſome in 
jagged lengths ; and others only in ſpots 
of a roundiſh or oval figure. | he gene- 
ral manner of managing each kind is, 
nevertheleſs, the fame; being the dip- 
ping the paper in a ſolution of gum tra- 
gacanth, or, as it is commonly called, 
gum - dragon ; over which the colours, 
previouſly prepared with ox-gall and ſpi- 
rit of wine, are firſt ſpread. 

Marbling of books or paper is per- 
formed thus: diſſolve four ounces of gum 
arabic into two quarts of fair water; 
then provide ſeveral colours mixed with 
water in pots or ſhells, and with pencils 
peculiar to each colour, ſprinkle them by 
way of intermixture upon the gnm- water, 
which muſt be put into a trough, or 
ſome broad velſlel ; then with a ſlick curl 
them, or draw them out in ſtreaks, to 
as much variety as may be done. Having 
done this, hold your book or Looks cloie 
together, and only dip the edges in, on 
the top of the water and colours, very 
lightly ; which done, take them off, and 
the plain impreſſion of the colours in 
mixture will be upon the leaves; doing 
as well the ends as the front of the book 
in the like manner. 


Marbling a book on the covers is per- 
forme:l by forming clouds with aqua 
fortis, 


Arundelian MARBLES, ancient marbles 


Saviour's birth; preſented to the univer- 
| "ry of Oxford by { homas carl of Arun» 
* 
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fortis, or ſpirit of vitriol mixed with ink, 
and afterwards glLzing the covers, See 
Bouk Binding. 

MARCASITES, Marchafite, in na- 
tural hiſtory, compound inflammable me- 
tallic bodies of a hard and ſolid ſubſtance, 
of an obſcurely and irregularly foliaccous 
ſtructure, of a bright glittering appear- 
ance, naturally con(t.tuting whole ſtrata, 
though ſometimes found in* detached 
maſſes; very freely giving fire with ſteel; 
not fermenti-g with acid menſtruums; 
and when put into the fire, yielding a 
blue ſulphureous flame and afterwards 
calcining into a purple powder. There 
are only three known ſpecies of this ge- 
nus: 1. The lilrer-colourced marcalite, 
found in vaſt abundance in lead and tin- 
mines. 2. The gold coloured marcaſite. 
3. The heavy pale-white marcaſite, Mar. 
eaſites were at firſt ſuppoſed to be almoſt 
all pure gold or lilver, according to their 
colour ; but experience has ſhewn, that 
if they contain any metal at all, no me- 
thod has hitherto been found of working 
them to advantage. In Germany, in- 
deed, they extiact ſulphur and vitriol 
from the Alber marcaſite, which two ſub- 
ſtances are always contained in it; and 
beſides theſe, it has uſually a quantity of 
arſenic. It has been recommended as a 
ſtyptic, after being calcined ; but as the 
artenie may not be all carried off by that 
operation, its uſe as a medicine ſeems 
extremely dangerous. 

MARCGRAVE, or MARGRAVE, 
a degree of honour in Germany correſ- 
ponding to our marquis. See Marquis. 

MARCH, in chronology, the third 
month of the year, conſiſting of thirty- 
one days. 

MARDIKERS, or TOPASSES, a 
mixed breed of Dutch, Portugueſe, In- 
- dians,” and other nations, incorporated 
with the Dutch at Batavia, in the Eaſt 
Indies. : 

MARE, the female of the horſe-kind. 

Such mares as are deſigned for breeding, 
ſhould be as free from defects as poſſible, 
and ſhould, no more than the ſtallions, 
have cither moon-cycs, watery-eyes, or 
blood ſhot eyes; they ſhould have- no 
ſpliat, ſpavin, or curb, nor any natural 
imperfeQtion : for the colts will take at- 
ter them: but choice ſhould be made of 
the beſt and ableſt, the molt high-ſpirited, 
beſt coloured, and fineſt ſhaped ; and 
the natural defects that may be in the 
ſtallion, ſhould be amended in the mare, 
as well as that which is amiſs in the 


mare ſhould be amended in the ſtallion. | 
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* MARGARET of Anjou, afterwards 
queen of England, was the daughter of 
Rene of Anjou, king of Sicily, Naples, and 
Jeruſalem, and was born the 23d of 
March, 1429. Henry VI. fell in love 
with her, on ſecing her picture, and 
though her father did not poſſeſs an inch 
of land-in the three, kingdoms whence he 
received his titles, he reſolved to marry 
her ; and inſtead of receiving a fortune 
with this lady, gave her father the duchy 
of Anjou and the county of Maine, pro- 
vinces which then belonged to England. 
The marriage was celebrated at Nancy, 
in 1444, with great magniſicence ; after 
which Margaret immediately embarkeg 
for England, and was reccived with as 
great marks cf joy. She was crowned at 
Weltminiter, the 30th of May, 1445: 
and the duke of Glouceſter, the king's 
uncle, governing the kingdom for the 
yourg king, and being beloved of the 
people, ſhe had him accuſed of ſeveral 
crimes, thrown into the Tower, and. 
privately murdered. Margaret then took 
upon herſelf the adminiſtration cf affairs, 
and choſe for her aſſiſtant the earl of 
Suffolk, whom ſhe created a duke : that 
nobleman, who had been the agent of 
her marriage, had ever ſince enjoyed her 
moſt intimate confidence, but was hated 
by the people, who attributed the death 
of the duke of Glouceſter to him ; and 
being impeached by the houſe of com- 
mons, the queen made him embark pri- 
vately for France, but he was murdered 
in his paſſage, and the duke of Somerſet 
ſuceceded him in the queen's favovr. 
The duke of York, who had juſt pre- 
tenſions to the crown of England, being 
deſcended from Richard Il. t the 
diſpoſition of the people, ſet on Cade, 
who aſſumed the name of Martimer, earl 
of Marche, who had been bchcaded : 
this pretender defeated the troops that 
oppoſed him, the king retired into Ke- 
nelworth-caſtle, and Cade entered Lon- 
don without refiſtance ; but the king, 
publiſhing an amneſty, Cade was aban- 
doned by all his men in one night, and 
ſoon after killed by a gentleman of Kent, 
Sometime after the queen was brought 
to bed of a prince, who was named Ed- 
ward; and to perſuade the people that 


they intended to correct the diſorders 


that had crept into the adminiſtration, 
the duke of York was invited to court; 
where having twice app-ared, he cauſed 
the duke of Somerſet to be arreſted in the 
queen's chamber, and ſent to the Tower; 
he then vindicating what he bad doue 
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before the parliament, was declared lord 
proteftor of the kingdom, during the 
minority of the young prince. This 
ſtruck the queen with conſternation. She 
at firit ſeemed to ſubmit, till at length 
the duke of York being called to appcar 
before an extraordinary council, was, to 
his great ſurpriſe, informed that the king 
having recovered his health, his office of 
protector, which was only found:d on 
the king's weakneſs, ceaſed of courſe. 
He perceived that this was only an ar- 
tifice of the queen, to get the government 
into her hands; and the firſt effect of 
this change, was the relcaſc of the duke 
of Somerſet, who, with the queen, were 
maſters of the king's perſon. Upon this 
the duke raiſed an army in Wales, and 
a battle was fought at St. Albans; where 
the brav ry of the carl of Warwick, who 
commanded the vayguard, obtained an 
entire victory. Somerſet was flain, the 
king taken priſoner, and conducted by 
the duke to London, The parliament 
now declared the duke of York protector 
of England, and Margaret retired almoſt 
alone to Greenwich, but ſoon regained 
her authority by the fame ſtratagem, the 
pretended recovery of the King. After 
which ſhe took a tour -through ſeveral 
counties, in order to gain the reſpect and 
love of the people, by her condeſcend- 
ing and obliging behaviour. While the 
queen was rejoicing at the retreat of her 
enemies, a terrible ſtorm was formed 
againſt her. The carl of Saliſbury and 
the carl of Warwick, raiſed an army in 
Kent, and without ment oning the duke 
of York, declared by a manifeſto, that 
they took up arms merely to ſecure th: 
liberties and privileges of the peoplc. 
This procured them an army of 40,000 
men; and a bloody battle was fought the 
15th of July, 1469 in which the queen 
tied with. the young prince of Wales, and 
the duke of Somerict ; while the king, 
who had not leit his tent, was taken by 
the carl of Warwick, and conducted to 
London. he carl of Saliſbury now 
* ſent. to Ireland, to invite the duke ot. 
York to come and take poſſe Ton of the 
crown ; but on his arrival at London, 
he did-not find the parliamcnt ready to 
. ſecond his deſigns : but an act was paſs- 
ed by the two houſes, that Henry, dur- 
ing bis life, ſhould continue in poſſeſſion 
of the throne, and be ſucceeded by the 
duke. Margaret, while her fon was thus 
deprived of his claim to the crown, was 
at Durham, with a rctinue compoſed of 


cight perſons, whogwere rather domeitics 
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than counſellors. She had ſent the duke 
of Somerſet into France to ſollicit ſuc- 
cours. She was without money, with- 
out an army, and almoſt without hope ; 
and in this deplorable ſituation ſhe re- 
ceived orders to return to London. In 
this dilemma, ſhe haſtily left Durham, af- 
ter having ſpread the report that ſhe was 
going to France, and went to the eſtate 
of the lords Roſs and Clifford, in York- 
ſhire, travelling chiefly in the night; 
and by their aſliſtance, together with that 
of the earl of Devonſhire, ſhe raiſcd an 


army of 25,c00 men, with which ſhe en- 
camped near Wakefield. The duke of 


York and earl of Saliſbury marchedugainſt 


her with 20,c00 men; but not daring 
to keep the field, ſhut themſelves up in 
Sendal-caſtle, waiting for the arrival of 
the forces the earl of March was to bring 
from Wales. The queen inceſſantly de- 
ted him, and reproached him who could 
venture to aſpire to the throne, with 
cowardly hiding himſelf for fear of a wo- 
man; and then poſted 15,coo men be- 
hind a hill. The duke thinking that 
her forces were divided, marched out; 
but ſoon perceived his imprudence, and 
diced fighting like 'a lion. His head be- 
ing afterwards cut oſſ, the queen had it 
placed by her, and having kept it the 
reſt of the day, cauſed it to be fixed on 
the valls of York. The carl of Salii- 
bury, who had been taken priſoner, was 
by the queen's order, beheaded. The 
earl of Warwick, who ſtaid in London 
to guard the King, now advanced to 
meet the queen, and obliged the king to 
go with him; but the qucen put the carl 
to flight, and the king -recovered his 
liberty. But Warwick joining the carl 
of March, adviſcd him to go directly to 
London, and be crowned there; he did 
ſo; and was proclaimed King the next 
day in that city, under the name of Ed- 
ward IV. on which the Queen, who 
thought to have entered. the capital in 
triumph, found hericlf plunged in new 
misfortunes. Edward immediately march- 
ed towards York, where he was informed 
that Henry and Margaret expected him, 
and the two armics meeting, a bloody 
battle was fought on Palm dunday, in 
which the bravery of the earl of Warwick 
fixed the victory, and it is faid the num- 
ber of the lain amounted to 40,coc. She 
fled, with her huſband, into Scotland; 
from. whence ſhe failed to France, and 
met with a kind reception from Lewis XI. 
She afterwards returned to the mouth 
of the "Tweed with only 5 men, with 
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which ſhe took Berwick. The king of 
Scotland permitted her to raiſe tome 
troops in his dominions ; and Henry now 
employed himſelf in forming an army, 
and advanced towards Hexham, where 
the marquis of Montagu, one of Ed- 
ward's generals, attacked him in his 
lines, killed the beſt part of his men, and 
put the reſt to flight, The unhappy 
Henry fled to Scotland, and Margaret, 
with her ſon, eſcaped on foot to the bor- 
ders of a wood, where ſhe was overtaken 
by night. In that wood, it is faid, ſhe 
was met by robbers, who took from. her 
her jewels, which were all ſhe had left ; 
but while they were diſputing about the 
booty, ſhe eſcaped from them with her 
ſon, and entered the thickeit part of the 
foreſt : and the prince being tired and 
unable to walk, ſhe took him in her arms, 
and proceeded forward. Another rob- 
ber, who was going to mect the above 
ang, to which he belonged, ſoon met 
— with his ſword in his hand. Margaret, 
in this extremity, rouſed up her courage, 
and holding out the prince towards him, 
ſaid, ** Friend, fave the "king's ſon.” 
At her 1 the king, the tword 
dropped from his hand: he offered his 
ſervice, and took the prince, whom ſhe 
could no longer carry ; then led her to a 
neighbouring village, where was his houſe 
and family, Margaret ſtaid there ſome 
days, where ſhe privately informed her- 
ſelf of the conſequences of the battle of 
Hexham, and was joined by the ſeneſchal 
of Normandy, the duke of Exeter, and 
Edmund the duke of Somerſet's brother, 
who took her to Carliſle ; where ſhe 
found a bark, in which ſhe went to Kirk- 
bridge, and lodged with an Engliſhman 
named Cork, who knew and betrayed 
her; but ſhe was Javed by the valour of 
the Seneſchal, and got to Edinburgh. 
There ſhe learned that her buſband hav- 
ing imprudently left Scotland, had fallen 
into the hands of his enemies, and was 
confined in the Tower of London: on 
which ſhe a ſecond time repaired to the 
court of France, where ſhe found aſſiſt- 
ance which ſhe did not expect. Edward 
had ſent the carl of Warwick as his 
ambaſſador, to demand Lewis XIth's 
daughter in marriage; that king had 
given his conſent, and Warwick had ſent 
his maſter an account of his ſucceſs ; 
when he was informed, that in his ab- 
ſence Edward had married Elizabeth Wid- 
vill, The carl, enraged at this affront. 
reſolved to be revenged, and coming to 
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army. Edward ſpeedily marched again 
him; but the earl ſurpriſed him in his 


camp, and took him priſoner. He in- 
truſted the care of Edward to his brother 
the biſhop of York ; but that prelate 
letting him eſcape, he returned to Lon- 
don with the acclamations of his friends. 
The carl of Warwick now retiring to 
France, Margaret met him at Dieppe, 
and there an interview extinguilhcd 
their mutual reſentments ; 2 they 
united their intereſts by the marriage of 
the prince of Wales with Anne Nevill, 
the carl s daughter. From this moment 
he reſolved to replace Henry on the 
throne. Lewis furniſhed him with 4000 
men, and ſhips to convey them to Eng- 
land, and with theſe he landed at Dart- 
mouth. Immediately thoſe of his party 
flocked to him on all ſides, and ſoon 
had an army of 60,000 men. Edward, 
alarmed at this news, now fled to Hol- 
land, and Margaret entered I. ondon amidſt 
the acclamations of the people. The 
misfortunes, ſhe had ſuffered filled her 
mind with ſenſibility, and ſhe treated 
Elizabeth, Edward's wife, with all the 
reſpect due to her as the wife of a King. 
Edward, returning again to Ea ons 
had ſoon a great army; marched towards 
London, and was received there with 
Joy. The carl of Warwick marched there 
to attack him, but was defeated, and 
loſt his life at Barnet. The lords of Mar- 
garct's party revived her hopes, and 
formed a new army, which no ſooner 
came to the ears of Edward, than he 
marched with all his troops, and de- 
feated the queen's - army, which was 
commanded by the duke of Somerſet. 
That duke, with the queen and prince of 
Wales, were made priſoners, and the 
latter barbarouſly murdered in the king's 
tent, 'Margaret's grief was — 
In the firſt tran{ports of her rage, the 
uttered invettives againſt Edward that 
had like to hare coft her her life: but Ed- 
ward, after much deliberation, at length 
reſolved to be ſatisfied with confining her 
in the Toer of London, where the re- 
mained five years. At length, by the 
ſollicitation of Lewis XI. the obtained her 
liberty : but on leaving her priſon, ſhe 
was obliged to renounce her dowry,” her 
jewels, and every thing ſhe had a right 
to claim as queen dowager of England. 
Bene. her father, to engage Lewis to 
ſolicit for her liberty, had yielded to 
France all his rights to Provence, Anjou, 
and the duchies of Lorrain and Rar: 


England, foon appeared at the head of an 
4 


thus Margaret found herſelf (ripped at 


the 
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the ſame inſtant, not only of all which 
an efla liſhed right had granted her in 
Eng and, but of all the advantages de- 
rived from her birth, ſhe be ing the only 
heireſs of the houſe of Anjou. She re- 
ſided at Aix with her father, and, after 
his death, retired to the caſtle of Dam- 
pierre, in Anjou, which belonged to an 
ein pentleman, named Vignole, who had 
ſpent his life in her father's ſervice. She 
there contracted a cloſe intimacy with 
th. carl of Richmond, afterwards Henry 
VII and was in the centre of all the in- 
trigues formed apainſt Edward in favour 
of that prince, but did not live to fee 
him ruited to the throne, ſhe dying on 
the 25th of Auguſt, 1482. 

MARJORAM, Majrrana, in botany, 
&c. Sce Maj rana. 

MARITIME, relating to, or bounded 
by the ſca: thus, a maritime pro ince 
or country, is one bounded by the fea ; 
and a maritime kingdom, or ſtate. is 


one that makes a conſiderable figure, or 


is very powerful at fea. 


= 


MARKE, in commerce, a certain note” 


which a merchant puts upon his goods, 
or upon the hoglſhead, &c. that con- 
tains them, in order to diſtinguiſh them 
from others 

ST. MARK rhe tre ox oo Day, a 
feſtival of the Chriſtian church, obſerved 
April 25. 

ST. MARK's Ceſpel, a canonical hook 
of the New Teſtament, being one of the 
four Goſpels. St. Mark wrote his Goſ- 
pel at Rome, where he accompanicd St. 
Peter, in the year of Chriſt 44. Tertul- 
lian and. others pretend, that St. Mark 
was anly an amanuenſis to St. Feter, who 
dictated this Goſpel to him; others af- 
firm, that he wrote it after St Peter's 
death. Nor arc the learned leſs divided 
as to the Janguage this Goſpel was wrote 
in; ſome affirming it was compoſed in 
Greek, others in Latin. Several of the 
ancient heretics received only the Cofpe] 
of St. Mark; others among the Catho- 
lies rejected the twelve laſt verſcs of this 
Goſpel. The Goſpel of St. Mark is 
properly an abridgment of that of St. 
Matthew. St. Mark is faid to have 
written his Goipcl in the year 43. after 
which he wert to propagate the faith in 
E ypt, where he founded the church of 
Alexandria, of ' which he was the firſt 
biſbop, and died in that city about the 

car 62, ; 

Knights of St. MARE, an order of 
kni'ohthood in the republic of Venice 


under the protetion St. Mark the 


MAR 


Evangeliſt. "The arms of the order are, 
gules, a lion winged, or; with this de- 
vice, PAX T1B1I MARCE EvVANG:. 
LISTA. his order is never conferred 
but on thoſe who have done ſignal ſer- 
vice to the commonwealth. 

MARK, or MARC, al denates a 
weight uſed in ſeveral ſtates of Europe, 
and for ſfoveral commodit:cs, eſpecially 
gold and ſilver. 

MARK is alſo uſed among us for a 
money of account, and in ſome other 
countries for a coin. "The Engliſh mark 
is two thirds of a pound ſterling, or thir- 
teen ſhillings and fourpence; and the 
Scotch mark is of equal valuc in Scotch 
money of account | he mark-lubs, or 
Lubeck mark, uſed at Hamburg, is alſo 
a money of account equal to one third of 
the rix-dollar, or to the French livre; 
each mark is d vided into ſixteen fols- 
lubs. Mark-lubs is alſo a Daniſh coin 
equal to ſixteen ſols-lubs. Mark is alto 
a copper and ſilxer coin in Sweden Sce 
E vchangpe.. 

MARKE C, a public place in à city 
or town, in which live cattle, provilions, 
or other goods are expoſed to ſale. 

MARLE, M., ga, a kind of dry, foft, 


foſſile earth, uſed for manuring land. 


The word is derived from the old Celtic 
Marga, mentioned by Pliny The prin» 
cipal. forts of marle are the white and 
red. Too much of it thrown on the 
ground is found to burn it. Marle is 
burnt like other ſtone for making of 


lime.” It is a very material circumſtance 


in the mariing of land to bnd out how 
much the land requires of this manure; 
and till experience has thoroughly ſhewn 
this, it is better to err in laying on too 
little than too much; becauſe the latter 
is a faul - not to be remedied. It is to be 
obſerved alto, that marle never makes fo 
great an improvement on land the firſt 
year, as it does aſterwards. In Stafford- 

ire they lay two hundred loads of marle 
upon an acre of land of the common 
kind ; but where the ſoil is Hack, looſe, 
and fancy, or full of worms, they will 
lay on. three or four Eundred loads to an 
acre ; it being a rule with them, that this 
ſort of foil cannot be marled too much. 


Tf the mould be thin, the leſs marle dcs; 
af deep, it muſt have the more. It is 


belt ſowing of marled lands under fur- 
row ; becauſe if theſe lands are well huſ- 
banded, they will be very mellow and 
bollow, which will occaſton the earth's 
ſinking from the roots of the corn, if it 


ſtand too high. If marle fattens land, or 


makes 
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makes it ſtifſ or bipding, it muſt be well 
dunged. and laif down for graſs. In 
$affordſhire, after their land is marled, 
their way is to take the crops following 

After the firſt crop of wheat is of, they 
plow in the wheat ſtubble in December. 
and if the weather proves froſty, to mel - 
low it, they do not plow it again till 
April. They then ſow it with barley, al- 
lowing thre: buſhels of ſeed to an arre. 
The common produce of this is thirty 
buſhels, After this they ſow peaſe, for 
which they plow once in the February 
following, allowing only three buſnels of 
ſecd to an acre, as in the harley. Next 
after this, if they intend ſix crops, they 
ſow wheat again upon the peale crop ; 
the fifth crop is, barley again; and the 
ſtæth year's is red oats. Some fow two 
. or three crops more, when the grouud 
has been well marled, bat that is much 
better let alone. In digging for the marle 
they uſe in manuring the lands, in Ire- 
land, they meet with foſſil horns, and 
other curious foſſils. The marle always 
Res in the bottom of low bogs. It is 
never met with in any other places, and 
is found by boring with augres made for 
that purpoſe. It ufually lies at five, ſe- 
ven, or nine feet depth. 

Dice MARL F, in huſbandry, a name 
given by the people of Staffordſhire to a 
reddiſh marle, that breaks into ſmall 
ſquare pieces like dice, or elſe into thin 
fiakes, in the manner of lead ore, and 
looks ſmooth on the ſurface. 

* MARLI, a beautiful palace of 
France, between Verſailles and St. Ger- 
main, is ſcated on a valley, at the extre- 
mity of a fo eſt of the ſame name. The 
gardens ure extremely well laid out. and 
are in a charming ſituation. This palace 
was built by Lewis XIV. afid is adorned 
on the outſide with paintings in freſco. 
Ihe moſt remarkable things on the in- 
fide are two globes of twelve feet in 
diameter, with all their furniture. The 
great caſcade in the garden is properly a 
river, which falling from on high, forms 
ſeveral ſheets of water; and below there 
ure baſons, adorned with groups of fi- 
gures; not to mention the ſtatues, foun- 
tains, and the variety of fine water-works. 
It is ten miles from Paris. Long. 2. 20. 
Lat. 48. 57. N. 

MARMALADE, a confettion of 
plums, appricots, quinces, &c. boiled 
with ſugar to a proper conſiſtence. 

MAKMOTTE, in zoology, the largeſt 
animal of the mus or rat kind, with a 


long naked tail and tawney body; it is | between a duke _— carl, 
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almoſt as large as a hare, and breeds onl 7 
on the tops of mountains in Switzerland- 
Its feet reſemble thoſe of a bear. 

MARONITES, in church-hiſtory, a 
ſect of Chriſtians ncar maunt ay ng in 
Syria, who are in communion with the 
church of Rome, And have their patri- 
arch, archbiſhops biſhops, &c. 

MARQUE, or Leiter of MARQUE, 
in military affairs, letters of repriſal, 
granting the ſubjetts of one prince or ſtate 
liberty to make repriſals on thoſe of an- 
other. Letters of marque, among us, 
are extraordinary commiſſions granted by 
authority, for reparation to merchants, 
taken and deſpoiled by ſtrangers at fea ; 
and repriſals is only the retaking» gr 
taking of one thing for another. * 

MARQUETRY, or IxLATp-wo kk, 
a curious work compoſed of ſeveral fine 
pi-ces of wood, of various colours, faſten- 
ed in thin ſlices on a ground, and ſome- 
times enriched with other matters, as ſil- 
ver, braſs, tortoiſe-ſhell, and ivory; 
with theſe aſliſtances the art is now ca- 
pable of imitating any thing ; whence it is 
by ſome called the art of painting in wood. 

MARQUIS, a title of honour, next 
to that of duke, firſt given to thoſe who 
commanded the marches, that is, the 
borders and frontiers of countries, Mar- 
quiſſes were not known in England till 
king Richard II. in the year 1337, cre- 
ated his great favourite, Robert Vere, carl 
of Oxford, marquis of Dublin; ſince 
which tipe there have been many crea- 
tions of this ſort, though at pretent there 
is but one Engliſh and two Scotch mar- 
quifles. *'There is alſo a marchioneſs in 
her own right in England, viz. the mar- 
chioneſs de Grey. the manner of cre- 
ating a marquis differs in nothing from 
that of a duke, except the ditf:rence of 
the titles, and the marquis's being con- 
ducted by a marquis and an carl, while 
a duke is led by a duke and a marquis; 
he is alfo girt with a ſword, has a gold 
verge put into his hand, and his robe or 
mantle” is the ſame as thoſe of a duke, 
with only this difference, that a duke's 
mantle has four guards of ermine,. and a 
marquis's only three and. a half. The 
title given him, in the ſtyle of the he- 
ralds, is, Moſt noble and potent prince. 
His cap is the ſame as a duke's, and the 
difference between their coronets conſiſts 
in the duke's being adorned with onl 
flowers or leaves, while the marquis's has 
flowers and pyramids with pearls on them, 
intermixed, to ſhew that he is a degree 
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MARRIAGE, a contract both civil 
and religions, between a man and a 
woman, by which they engage to live to- 

ether in mutual love and friendſhip, for 
he ends of procreation, &c. 

MARRO , Meau/l:, in anatomy, 
has various ſignifications : the white ſub- 
Nance of the brain, in contradiſtinction 
from the cortical part, is called the ſpinal 
marrow : but, properly, marrow denotes 
that ſoft oleaginous ſubſtance contained 
in the cavity of the bones: Every bone 
In the body, of any confiderable thick- 
neſs, has either a larg cavity, or is full 
of little cells: in both the one and the 
drther is marrow contained in proper veli- 
cles that open into one another. In the 
larger bones this fine oil, by the gentle 
heat of th- body, eriters ſome narrow 
paſſages, which lead to certain fine canal; 
excavated in the ſubſtance of the bone; 
and from theſe other croſs paſſages, not 
directly oppolite to the former, carry th- 
marrow ſtill farther into more longitudi- 
nal canals placed nearer the ſurface of the 
bone. All this contrivance is, that the 
marrow may ſupple the fibres of the bones, 
pa render them leſs apt to break. By 
atter obſcryvations, blood-veſi:ls have 
been found in the bones, io that they 
are nouriſhed in the ſame manner as the 
other parts of the body. Beſides, wc 
find that many bones grow, and yet have 
no marrow in them, as the horns of deer, 

obſter claws, &c. All marrows are mol- 

ifying, rarefying, give relief by friction 
under laſſitudes, and incarnate Ulcers. 

MARRUBIUM, hoar-hound aud bai- 
tard dittany, a genus of plants, reputed 
attenuant and reſolvent, and accordingly 
preſeribed in moſt aſthmas, and in all 

iſeaſes of the breaſt and lungs. For- 
merly there uſed to be kept a compound 
ſyrup of it in the ſhops, but it is now out 
of nſe, 2 
MARS, in aſtronomy, one of the 
ſuperior planets, moving ronnd the ſun 
in an orbit between thoſe of the earth and 
Jupiter. 

For the diameter of this planet, and 
its mean diſtance from the ſun, ſee B.- 
ameter and Diſtance. The character of this 
planet is , the excentricity of its orbit 
is 141, ſuppoſing the diſtance of the 
earth from the ſug tooo equal parts; 
the inclination of its orbit to that of the 
earth is 19 51; the periodical time in 
- which it perfot ms its revolution round the 
ſun, is 686 days, 23 hours, 27 30”; its 


revolution round its own axis 24 hours, 


'. 0; and its parallax, 3. Sce Cha- 
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rafter. Excentricity, &c. In the achroni- 
cal riſing of this planet, that is, when 
it is in oppoſition to the ſun, it is found 
twice as near the earth as the ſun, which 
is a phznomenon that has greatly dif- 
credited the Ptolemaic hypotheſis. This 
planet, as well as the reſt, borrows its 
light from the ſun, and has its increaſe 
and decreaſe of light like the moon; and 
it may be ſeen aimoſt biſſected when in its 
quadratures with the ſun, or in its peri- 
gæon; but is never corniculated or fal- 
cated, as the inferior planets. Dr. Hook, 
in 1665, obſerved ſeveral ſpots in this 
planet, which having a motion, he con- 
cluded the planet to have a turbinated 
motion round its center. In 1666, M. 
Caſſi ni obſerved ſeveral ſpots in the two 
hemiſpheres of Mars, which, by cons 
tinuing his diffcrent obſcrvations ver 
diligently, he found to move by little — 
lirtle from eaſt to welt, and to return in 
the ſpace of 24 hours 40 to their former 
ſituation. Whence both the motion and 
period or natural day of that planet were 
determined. See Maculæ. Mars always 
appears with a ruddy troubled light, 
whence we conclude that it is encom- 
paſſed with a thick cloudy atmoſphere, 
which by diſtributing the rays of light in 
their paſſage and re-paſlage through it, 
occaſion that appearance. Beſides the 
ruddy colour of Mars, we have anothet 
argument of his being encompaſſed with 
an atmoſphere, and 1t is this, that when 
any of the fixed ſtars are ſecn near his 
body, they appear. extremely obſcured 
and almoſt extinct: and if this be the 
caſe, a ſpectator in Mars would ſcafce 
ever ſee Mercury, unleſs perhaps in the 
ſun at the time of conjunct on, when 
Mercury paſſes over his diſk, as he ſome- 
times appears to us in the form of a ſpot. 
An eye in Mars will fee Venus at about 
the ſame diſtance from the ſun as Mercury 
appears to us, and the earth about the 
ſame diſtance from the ſun that Venus 
appears to us; and when the carth is 
found in conjunction with and very near 
the ſun, the eye in Mars will fee the 
earth horned or falcated, and its atten- 
dant, the moon, of the ſame figure, and 
utmoſt diſtance from the earth not above 
fifteen minutes of a degree: and as this 
planet's diflance from the fun is to the 
diſtance of the earth and ſun as 14 to; 
therefore a ſpectator in Mars would fee 
the ſun's diameter leſs by one third than it 
appeared to us, and conſequent'y the de- 
gte of light and heat which Mars re- 
ceives from the ſun, is leſs by one third 
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than that received by the earth; this pro- 
portion will, however, admit of a ſenſible 
variation, on account of the great excen- 
tricity of this planet. 

Though the period or year of this 
planet, as has been already obſerved, is 
nearly twice as long as ours, and his 
natural day, or the time in which the 
ſan appears above his horizon, ſetting 
alide the conſideration of twilight, is al- 
moſt every where equal to his night ; yet 
it appears that in one and the ſame place 
on his ſurface, there will be but very little 
raricty of ſeaſons, or ſcarce any diſſer- 
ence of ſummer and winter: and the 
reaſon is, that the axis of his diurnal 
rotation is nearly at right angles with the 
plane of his orbit. It will be found, not- 
withſtanding, that places ſituated in dif- 
fcrent latitudes, that is, at different diſ- 
tances from his equator, will have yery 
different degrees of heat, on account of 
the different inclination of the ſun's rays 
to the horizon, as it is with us when the 
ſun is in the equinoxes. 

MARS, among chemiſts; denotes iron, 
as being ſuppoſed to be undef the influ- 
ence of that planet. 

MARINE generally implies the whole 


navy of a kingdom or ſtate, comprehend- 


ing all the royal dock-yards, and the 
ohcers, artificers, ſeamen, ſoldiers, &c. 
employed therein, as well as the ſhipping 
employed by the merchants for military 
or commercial purpoſes, together with 
whatever relates to navigation, ſhip-build- 
ing, ſailors, and marines. 

\ That the legiſlature of Great Britain 
has ever been attentive to this great and 
important object, will appear from the 
following. account of the laws that have 
been enagted relating to the affairs of the 
Britiſh marine. 

So carly as 5 Rich. II. c. 3. it was en- 
acted, that none of the king's ſubjects 
ſhould bring in or carry out any merchan- 
dize, but in Engliſh ſhips, on paint of 
forteiting all the merchandize otherwiſe 
conveyed, or the value thereof ; but 6 
Rich. II. ordains, that the above ſtatute 
ſhall only take place where able ſhips be- 
longing to the King's ſubjects are to be 
found; for where they ar: not to be had, 
the merchants are allowed to hirc other 
ſhips. By 4 Hen. VII. c. 10. it was en- 
acted, that no Gaſcoiga or Guienne- 
wines, &e. ſhould be imported into this 
realm but in Engliſh veſlels: and that 
none ſhould freght any merchandize in 
any ſt;anger's ſhip, if he could have f.t- 
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ficient freight in a denizen's ſhip, under 
the penalty of forfeiting all merchandize 
not thus ſhipped, to be divided between 
the king and the ſeizer: but this act, ſo 
far as it related to the above wines, was 
repealed by the ſtatute 32 Hen: VIII. c. 
14. and a rate was ordered of what ſhould 
be paid for the freight of the ſeveral forts 
of merchandize in ſhips, from the port of 
London to other places, and from thence 
to London. By 1 Fliz. c- 13. it was 
enacted, that if the owner of any mer» 
chandize ſhould, in the time of peace, 
embark or unload any part thereof, 
(maſts, pitch, tar, and corn, only ex- 
cepteT) out of, or into any foreign ſhip, 
he ſhould pay cuſtom as an alien. 

By the act of navigation, 12 Car. II. 
c. 18. it it enacted, that no goods ſhall 
be imported into, or exported out of, an 
territories belonging to his majeſty, h 
heirs and ſucceſſors, in Aſia, Africa, or 
America, in any other ſhips beſides ſuch 
as belong to the people of England, Ire- 
land, Wales, . or the town of Berwick 
upon Tweed, and ' whereof the maſter 
and three fourths of the mariners are 
Engliſh, on pain of forfeiting both ſhip 
and lading, one third to the king, another 
to the” governor of the country where 
ſuch default ſhall be, if ſeized there, 
otherwiſe that third alſo to the king, and 
the other third to him that will ſeize or 
ſue for the ſame. And commanders at 
ſea, having the _ commiſſion, are 
to bring in as prize all ſuch ſhips, and on 
their being condemned, one moiety is to 
be for the uſe of ſuch commanders and 
their companies, and the other maiet 
to the king. No goods of the growt 
or manufactures of Muſcovy, of of the 
produce of the "Turkiſh —_— ſhall 
imported into England, Ireland, &c. in 
any (hip or veſſel hot Engliſh built, or 
not 1 to the people of England, 
Ireland, &c. and navigated as aforeſaid; 
except veſſels built at the place from 
whence the goods came, or of ſuch port 
where they can only be, and uſually are 
ſhipped, on pain of forfeiting the [hi 
and goods; and all wines of the grow 
of France and Germany, and diverſe 
goods and merchandize from Spain, Pot- 
tugal, Ruſſia, &e. which ſhall be im- 
ported into the places aforeſaid, in an 
other ſhip than what belongs to England, 
freland, &c. and are navigated as afore- 
faid, ſhall be deemed aliens goods, and 
pay accordingly. And no foreigu- built 
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England, Ircland, Wales, &c. till the 
owner makes it appear to the chief of- 
ficer of the cuſtoms, in the port next to 
the place of his abode, that he is not an 
alien, and take an oath that it was bong 
fide bought of ſuch perſons, expreſſing the 
ſum given, and the time and place when 
and where, &c. and that no foreigner 
has a ſhare in it. Alſo none ſhall load 
in any bottom, if ſtrangers are owners, 
part-owners, or maſter, and of which 
three-fourths of the marines at leaſt are 
not Engliſh, any goods whatſoever from 
one port or creek of England, Ireland, 
Wales, Guernſey, Jerſy, or the town of 
Berwick, to another port of the ſame, 
on pain of forfeiting ſuch goods and 
vellel. 2 
By the zad and 23d Car. II. c. 17. it is 
enacted, that where any goods ſhall be 
laden on board any Engliſh ſhip of the 
burden of two hundred tons, or upwards, 
and mounted with ſixteen guns, or more, 
if the maſter yields up ſuch ſhip or goods 
to any Turkiſh veſſel, or any pirate, 
without fighting, he ſhall be incapable of 
taking charge of any Fngliſh veſſel : and 
maſters of Enyliſh ſhips, though not ot 
that burden, nor mounted as aforeſaid, 
that ſhall yield without fighting to a 
Turkiih ſhip or pirate, that has not at 
leaſt double the number of guns, ſhall 
be liable to the penaltics of this act. If 
any inferior officers or mariners of a ſhip, 
ſha!l reſuſe-to fight when commanded, or 
utter words to dilcourage others, they ſhall 
loſe all their wages due, and be impriſon- 
ed not .exceeding Ix months; and mari- 
ners laying violent hands on their com- 
manders, to hinder them from figliting 
in defence of their ſhips, ſhall tuffer death 
as felons. When any Englich thip ſhall 
have been defended by figlit, and brought 
to her port, in which fighting any of her 
men have been wounded or ſlain, the 
judge of the admiralty, or his furrogate, 
&c, where ſhe ſhall arrive, upon the pe- 
tition of the maſter and ſcamen, may 
call ſo many as he ſhall be informed arc 
the adventurers and owners, and by ad- 
viſing with them, mY upon the reſpective 
owners ſuch ſums as he him elf, and the 
major part of them preſeut, ſhall judge 


 reatonable, not excecding two per cent. 


of the ſhip and goods; which money ſhall 
be diſtributed among the maſter, gchters, 
and ſeamen, or the widows and Mürren 
of the ſlain, according to the direction of 
the judge, with the approbation of three 
or more of the adventurers. By the 5th 
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perſon who ſhall build, or cauſe to be 
built any ſhip of three decks, containing 
450 tons, and mounted with thirty-twg 
pieces of ordnance, having ammunition, 
&c. proportionable, ſhall for the firſt three 
voyages which the ſaid ſhip ſhall make to 
ww foreign parts, receive a teuth of the 
cuſtoms called the ſublidy of tonnage and 
poundage, payable for merchandize ex- 
ported and imported. in ſuch ſhips ; but 
if after the end of the three firſt voyages, 
ſhips ſo built, ſhall be altered ſo as to be- 
come leſs defenſible than they were ax 
_ then they ſhall be forfeited and 
olt. 

By 2 Ann. c. 9. owners of ſhips might 
navigate during the war with France, 
with maſters, and only one half of the 
mariners Engliſh : and by 3 and 4 Ann, 
Cc. 13. any ſhips might be navigated by 
foreign ſeamen ; and foreigners ſerving oa 
board any Engliſh ſhip for two years, 
_=__ to be deemed natural-born ſubjects, 

. ; | 
By 4 Geo. I. c. 12. and 17. Geo. 1. 
c. 29. if any officer or mariner belongin 
to any ſhip or veſſel, ſhall willfully caſt 
away, burn, or deſtroy the ſhip to which 
he belongeth, or in any-wiſe direct to 
procure the ſame to be done, with intent 
to prejudice a perſon that ſhall have grant- 
ed any inſurance thereon, &c. he ſhall on 
conviction be adjudged guilty of felony 
without benefit of clergy. 

By 6 Geo. II. c. 29. maſters of ſhips 
lying in the river Thames, who have oc- 
caſion for ballaſt, ſhall pay 1 s. per ton, 
colliers. other ſhips 1s. 3 d. and foreign 
thips 18. 7 d. per ton, to the corporation 
of the 'I'rinity-houſe at Deptford ; who 
ſhall pay hallaſt-men 94d. a ton, for 
raiſing and carrying it, &c. nd it ſhall 
be lawful for any maſter of a ſhip to ap- 
point two perions to ge on board any 
lighter bringing ballaſt to ſuch ſhip, to 
inſpect the marks thereof; and every bal- 
laii>-man” ſhall immediately before the 
delivery of tallaſt to any fhip, trim 
uch lighrer, ſo as to make it ſwim at 
equal marks at the ſtem · and ſtern, and 
pump all the water out, &e. and the 
maitcr, wardens, and aflittants of the 
Trinity-houſe, are to make good to the 
matter, the quantity or value of the bal- 
lat which thall be found d-ficient, or for- 
feit 501. one moicty to the poor, and 
the other to the perſon ſuing for it. The 
7th of Geo. II. c. 15. ordains, that no 
owners of ſhips ſhall be liable to any loſs 
by reaſon of embezzlement by the maſter 


and 6th of Will, and Mary, c, 24. every * mariners, of any goods or merchandize 


ſhipped 
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hipped on board, or for any act done by 
them, without the, privity or knowledge 
ol ſuch owners, further than the value of 
the ſhip, and amount of the freight dur- 
ing the voyage, in which ſuch embezzle- 


ment of the maſter or mariners ſhall be | 


committed; and if ſeveral perſons (hall 
ſuffcr damage by the means aforeſaid, and 
the value of the ſhip and cargo ſhould be 
ſuſſicient to make compenſation ; then 
the freighters ſhall receive fatisfaftion in 
average, in proportion to their reſpective 


loſſes, to be aſcertained on a bill in e- 


quity, exhibited for a diſcovery thereof, 
and of the value of ſuch ſhip and freight. 
But nothing in this act ſtall diſcharge any 
remedy, which any perſon may have 
againſt the maſter and Mariners, in re- 
ſpect of an embezzlement. Sce Freight, 
Inſurance, &c. 

MARINES, or MARINE Fox cs, 
a body of ſoldiers raiſed for the ſea-ſer- 
vice, and trained to fight either in a naval 
engagement, or in an action aſhore. I he 
great ſervier of this uſeful corps was ma- 
nifelted frequently in the courſe of the 
late war, particularly at the liege of Bel- 
leifle, where they acquired a great cha- 
racter, although lately raiſed, and hardly 
exerciſed in military diſcipline. At ſea 
they are — > the thip's crew, 
of which they make a part, and many of 
them learn in a ſhort time to be excellent 
ſcamen, to which their ofhcers are order- 
ed by the admiralty to encourage them, 
althaugh no ſca-officer is to order them to 
go aloft againſt their ipclinations. In a 
ſca- fight their ſmall arms are of great ad- 
vantage in ſcouring the decics of the ene- 
my; and when they have been long 
enough at ſca to ſtand firm when the ſhip 
rocks, they muſt be infinitely preferable 
to ſeamen if the enemy attempts to board, 
by railing a battalion with their fixed 
bayonets to oppoſe him. See Boarding. 

 *MARR, a county of Scotland, boynd- 
ed on the narth by Buchan and Banff; on 
the eaſt by the German Ocean; on the 
ſouth by Mers and Gowry ; and on the 
weſt by Badenoch and Athol. The chief 
town is Aberdeen. 

* MARS, in pagan worſhip, the, God 
of war. According to ſome,” he was 
the ſon of Jupiter and Juno, others ſay 
he was the fon of Juno alone, who he- 
ing angry at Jupiter's having produced 
Minerva from his brain, in revenge con- 
ceived by touching a flower and hecame 


the mother of this formidable deity. Ihe 


© 
- 
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| expoſed them to the laughter of the other 
Gods, have been deſcribed by many ot 
the ancient poets. He is ſaid to have had 
many wives and miſtrefſes, and a con- 


ſiderahle number of children. Mars was 
held in great veneration by the Romans, 
from his being the father of Romulus, 
their founder, and alſo from their incli- 
nation to conqueſt, He had magnificent 
temples erected to him aFRome. Mars 
is repreſented in a chariot, drawn by fu- 
rious. horſes, He ig completely armed, 
and extends his ſpeat with one hand, and 
graſps a ſword, imbrued in Blood, with 
the other. He has a fierce and ſavage 
aſpect, Diſcord is repreſented. preceding 
his car, and (lamour, Fear, and Terror, 
appear in his train. The victims ſacri- 
fticed to him were the wolf, the horſe, 
the wood-pecker, the vulture, and- the 
cock, This god is evidently of Egyptian 
original, for in the ſacrifices which im- 
mediately preceded their military expe- 
ditions, their Iſis, who appeared in a 
warlike-drefs, and gave riſe to the Greck 
Pallas, or Minerva, was accompanied 
by another figure, equipped like Mars, 
with an helmet and buckler. 
MARSHAL, in its primary ſignifica- 
tion, an officer who has the command or 
care of horſes; but it is now applied to 
oficers who have very different employ- 
ments; as carl-marſhal, knight-marſhal, 
or marſhal of the king's horie, &kc. 
MARSHAL, or MARESCHAL,- of 
France, an officer of the greateſt dignity 
ia the French armies.” 
MARSHALLING a coat in heraldry, 
the diſpoſal of ſeveral coats of arms be- 
longing! to diſtin families, in the ſame 
eſcutcheon or ſhield, together with their 
ornaments, parts, and appurtenances. 
MARSAMALLOW, Ales, in bo- 
tany and medicine. See Althea. 
MARSHY LANDS, thoſe liable to be 
overtlowed by the fea, &c. for the drain- 
ing of which, ſce the articles Ditch, Drain, 


&. 
MARTTIAL LAW, the law of war, 
which entirely depends on the arbitrary 
power of the prince, or af thoſe to h 
he has delegated it ; for though the king 
can make no laws in time of peace with- 
out the conſent of parliament, yet ia 
time of war he uſes an abiolute power 

over the army. ü 
MARTIN. Hartes, in zoology, a ſpe- 
cies of muſtela, of a blackiſh brown 
colour, and with a pale throat: it is about 


amours of Mars and Venus, and the man- the ſize of a countion cat, but more 


MAR» 


ner in which Vulcan detected them, and | fleader, 
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MARTIN is alſo the name of a bird 
of rhe hirundo kind, of a black colour, 
and with the throat white. 
MARTINGALE, in the menage, 
a thong of leather faſtened to one end of 
the girths- under the beily of a horſe, 
and at the other end to the muſs-roll, to 
keep him from rearing. 

MARTLETS, in heraldry, are little 
birds repreſentłd without fect, and uſed 
as a Hifierevce or mark of diſtinction for 
younger brothers, t@ put them in mind 
that they age to truſt to the wings of 
virtue and merit, in order to raiſe them- 
ſelves, and not to their tcet, they having 
little land to ſet their feet on. 

MARTYR, one who lays down his 
life for the goſpel, or ſuffers death for 
the ſake of his religion. I he feſtivals of 
the martyrs are of very antient date in 
the Chriſtian church, and may be carried 
back at leaſt to the time of Polycarp, who 
ſaffered martyrdom about the year. of 
Chriſt 168. On theſe days the Chriſtians 
met at the graves of the martyrs, and of- 
fered prayers and thankſgivings to God 
for the examples they had afforded them ; 
they celebrated the euchariſt, and gave 
alms to the poor; which, together with 
a panegyrical oration or ſermon, and 
reading the acts of the martyrs, were | 
the ſpiritual exerciſes of theſe anniver- 
faries. * 

MARTYROLOGY, in the church 
of Rome, a catalogue or liſt of martyrs, 
including the —_ of their lives and 
ſufferings for the ſake of religion. 

MARUM SYRIACUM, Syrian herb- 
maſtich, in botany, a low ſhrubby plant, 
which is ſaid to be a native of Syria, and 
of one of the Hieres iſlands, on the coaſt 
of Providence : in our climate it does not 
well bear ſevere winters without ſhelter. 
The leaves of marum have a hitteriſh, 
aromatic, very pungent taſte : and when 
rubbed a little, yield a quick, piercing 
ſmell, which provokes ſneeging. They 
have been chi: fly made uſe of as an in- 
predient in ſternutatory powders, though, 
-from their ſenſible qualitics, they promiſe 
to be applicable to more important pur- 
poſes, and to have no ill title to the ſti- 
mulating, atten vating, deobſtruent, an- 
tiſeptic virtues afcriled to them by We- 
delius in a diffcrtation on this plant: 
they ſeem particularly well adapted as an 
ingredient. in the volatile oily aromatic 
{pirits, with which their agret able pun- 
gency in a great degree coincides. he 
marum loſes but little of its pungency on 
being dricd, and iu this reſpect it differs 
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remarkably from many other acrid herbs, 
as thoſe called antiſcorbutic. 

* MARSEILLES, à large city and 
ſea-port town of Provence. It is one of 
the molt confiderable in France, bein 
populons and carrying on a great trade. 
Its harbour is of an oval form, and has 
a quay fourteen hundred paces long, on 
which ere the fineſt houſes ef the city, 
and it yields a moſt agreeable walk. in 
the day time one part of it is taken up 
by the ſhops of the galley-ſlaves, in which 
are all ſorts of toys and drugs. The 
mouth of the harbour is barrcd with a 
chain, which is fupported by three ftone 
piers, The cathedral church of Notre 
Dame was formerly a heathen temple. 
In the collegiate church of St. Martin is 
the image of the Virgin Mary in ſilver, 
five feet and a half high, and the crown 
and ornaments immenſely rich. The 
church of St. Saviour, now a nunnery, 
was conſecrated to Apollo. There are 
here ſeveral religious honſes of both ſexes. 
There is likewiſe a dock for building 
ſhips, and an arſenal, which terminates 
the walls of the city. The town- houſe 
is ſeated on the harbour, and under it is 
a room where the merchants meet, that 
above being reſerved for the governors 
and magiſtrates. Marſcilles is fortified 
by . walls, and the tetragon is the 
principal of the two citadels which com- 
mand it. # his city is ſurrounded with 
large fields, in which are ſix thouſand 
ſummer-houſcs of the citizens, with gar- 
dens and vineyards. At this place may 
be had coral, ſilks, and the beſt drugs, 
from all parts of the world. In 1720, a 
ſhip from Sayd brought the plague, 
which made a terrible havock among the 
inhabitants. Marſeilles is ſcated ncar the 
Mediterranean Sea, fourteen miles ſouth 
of Aix, and four hundred and twenty- 
two ſouth by eaſt of Paris. Long. g. 
27. E: Lat. 43. 18. N. a 

* MARTINICO, a large iſland of 
North-Anierica, and one of the Carib- 
bees. It is about forty miles in length, 
and one hundred in circumference. The 
French poilefſed it from 1635 till the 
13th of February, 1762, when it was 
taken by the Engliſh; but was reſtored 
to the French by the peace of 1763. 
There are many high mountains covered 
with trees, as well as ſeveral rivers and 
fertile valleys, but they will not bear ci- 
ther wheat or vines. It produces ſugar, 
cotton, ginger, indigo, chocolate,-aloes, 
pimerto, plantains, and other tropical 


traits It is extremely populous, and the 
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povernor=getieral of the French Caribbee 
Iſlands relides here. It has ſeveral ſafe 
and commodiouts harbours, which are all 
well fortificd. The principal places are 
Fort Royal, Fort St. Peter, Fort Tri- 
nity, Fort Marigot, and Fort Dumouil- 
lage. There are (till ſome of the ancient 
inhabitants remaining. Long 62. 30. W. 
Lat. from 14. o. to 15. 0. 

* MARYSCUART, queen of Frarce 
and Scotland, was the daughter of ſames 
V. of Scotland, and Mary de Guite, the 
daughter of Claude I. of Lorrain, duke 
of Guiſe. She ſucceeded her father when 
eight years of age, and was carried into 
France during the civil wars which broke 
out in Scotland, where ſhe was educated 
at the court of Henry II. and on the 24th 
of April, 1559, married the dauphin, on 
which they both aſſumed the title of king 
and queen of Scotland, England, and 
Ireland, and quartered their arms accord- 
ingly. Queen Elizabeth cauſed her am- 
batſador ia France to complain of this 
nſ{urpation, but without eſſect: and there- 
fore conſidered Mary as a dangerous rival. 
Thę dauphin was crowned king of France 
on the death of his father, by the name 
of Francis II but died ſoon after; on 
which Mary quitted the title of quecn of 
England, and returned into Scotland, 
where (he married her coulin Henry Stu- 
art, lord Darnley, and cauſed him to be 
ſtyled king of Scotland. She at firſt 
ſhewed great fondnets for him, but aſter- 
wards rendered him jealous by her fami- 
liarity with her favourite Rizzio, an Ita- 
lian idler. On which the car! of Morton, 
and ſome others, wounded Rizzio in the 
queen's preſence, when {he was advanced 
about five months in her pregnancy, and 
then drawing Rizzio into another room, 
they completed the murder. The earl of 
Bothwell ſoon after became her favourite, 
and while he appeared with a royal mag- 
nificence, and was loaded with favours, 
ſhe treated her huſband with inditterence, 
and the greateſt indignities. 'The King 
was ſoon after murdered, as it is ſaid, by 
the earl of Bothwell, who a few months 
after married the queen, having firſt di- 
vorced his wiſe, and afterwards treated 
the queen with great brutality. The 
diſturbances in Scotland now obliged 
queen Mary to ſeek for protection in 
England, while her young ion James 
was crowned king of Scatland. Mary, 
however, was impriſoned by order of Eli- 
zabeth, and after being contined eighteen 
years, was beheaded for a conſpiracy, on 
the x8th of February, 1569, in the * 


MAR | 
third year of her age. Queen-Plizabeth 
has been greatly blamed for this act of 
ſeverity. This unhappy princeſs was ex- 
treme y beautiful and accompliſhed. 
* MARY, qucen of England, daugh- 
ter of king Henry VIII. and Catharine 


of Arragon, was born the 18th of Feb- 


ruary, 1515. On her father's marrying 
Anne Boleyne, ſhe was declared. illegiti- 
mate, After the death of Edward VI. 
in 1553, lady Jane Grey was proclaimed 


queen of England, but Mary promiſing . 


that no change thould be made in reli- 
gion, obtained the crown, and ſome time 
after, lady Jane, with the lord Dudley, 
and other perſons of quality, were be- 
headed, Soon after Mary's acceſſion to 
the throne, the married Philip II. aſter- 
wards king of Spain, fon of the emperor 
Charles V. who was then living, and in 
violation of the moſt ſacred promiſes, 
ron a dreadful perſecution of the Pro- 
teſtants, which was carried on by Bonner, 
biſhop of London, and Gardiner, biſhop 
of Wincheſter, Great numbers of per- 
ſons ſuſſered martyrdom at the ſtake 3 
among which were Cranmer, Ridley, 
Latimer, Hooper, and Ferrer; and all 
the priſons in the kingdom were crowded 
with thoſe pious ſufferers, who ſubmitted 
to periccution rather than violate their 
conſei-nces. Even the princeſs Elizabeth 
was cloſely watched, and obliged to con- 
ceal her religious ſentiments. Amidſt 


theſe dreadta proceedings, Mary was far 


from being happy; a continual diſagrees 
ment with her huſband, who was younget 
than the, and of whom the was paſſio- 
nately fond, with the loſs of Calais, 
which was taken by the French, threw 
her into a complication of diſtempers, of 
which ſhe died without iſſue, the tyth of 
November, 1558, in the forty- fourth 
year of her age, after a bloody reign of 
five years, four months, and eleven days, 
and was fucceeded by Elizabeth. 

* MARY Il. queen of England, was 
the eldeſt daughter of James II. King of 
England, by his firſt wife the lady Anne 
Hyde, and was born at St. James's the 
roth of May, 1662. On the z5th of 
November, 1677, ſhe married William 
Henry of Naſſau; went into Holland 
with her huſband, who was made ſtad- 
tholder of the United Provinces, and 
ſtaid there till 1689, when, af er the ab- 
dicat ion of king James, the returned to 
England, and on the zith of April was 
crowned queen, and her huſband king 
of England, by the name of William III. 


| She endeated herſelf to the people by the 


wiidom 


is 
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wiſdom of her conduct, and during the 
abſence of king William, had the admi- 
niſtrat ion of atlairs, which the managed 
with great glory. She protected the arts 
and ſciences, and died of the ſmall-· pox 
at Kenſington palace, the 28th of De- 
ecmber, #1694. | ; ; 

MARYGOLD, or MAarsH-MaARY 
GOLD, a plant called by the botaniits 
caltha. ! 

French MARYGOLD, in botany, ta- 

tes. 

* MARYLAND, an Eng'ith ſettle- 
ment in North- America, at the north end 
of Cheſiepcak-bay, which divides it into 
two parts, called the caſtern and weſtern 
ſhores. It is bennded on the north by 
Penſylvania; on the eaſt by another part 
of Penſylvania and the fea; on the ſouth 
by Virginia; and on the weſt by the 
Aligany mountains, It is one hundred 
and forty miles in length, and nearly the 
lame in breadth. At firſt, when it was 
ſettled. it was almolt covered with trees, 


except in ſome few ſpots, which were old + 


piantations of the original inhabitants. 
It reſembles Virginia in all things, and 
the planters live in houſes diſpeiſ d about 
the country, and generally near the ri- 
vers, for the conveni-ncy of putting their 
hogtheads of tobacco readily on board the 
ſhips. "Ihe governor and proprietor of 
this country was the late Jord Ba'timore, 
and the council was appointed by him ; 
but the houſe of repreſentatives is choten 
by the ſreeholders. 
' MASCULINE, or ' MAscvuLiNt- 
CENDER, among grammarians, that 
belonging to the male. Sce Cen- 
or. 

MASON, a perſon employed under 


the direction of an architect, in the raii- | 


ing of a (tone building, 
MASONRY, in general, a branch of 
architecture, conſiſting in the art of hew- 


ing or ſquaring ſtones, and cutting them 


level or perpendicular, for the uſes of 
building; but in a more limited ſenſc. 


maſonry is the art of aſſembling and 


joining ſtones together with mortar. 
All the kinds of maſonry now in ue 
may be reduced to theſe five; viz. bound 
matonry ; that of brick-work, where the 
bodics and projectures of the ſtones in- 
cloſe ſquare ſpaces, or pannels, &c. ſet 
with bricks; that de moilon, or ſmall 
work, where the courſes are equal, well 
ſquarcd, and their edges or beds ruſti- 
eated; that where the courſes are une- 
qual; and that filled up in the middle 
with little ſloncs and mortar. 


] the top-mait, and the top-gallant-maſt, 


MAS 

MASQUE, or Mask, a cover for the 
face, with fuitable apertures for the eyes 
and month. . 

MASQi/ES, in architecture, certain 
groteſque faces, uſed to fill vacant places, 
as friezes, panneis of doors, keys of 
arches, &c. 

MASQUER ADE, an aſſembly of per- 
ſons malked, and dreſſed in peculiar ha- 
bits, meeting to dance and divert them- 


ſ-lves, and oftentimes for worſe purpoſes, « 


Maſqucrades are now in diſrepute, on 
account of their not heing countenanced 
by his preſent majeſty. 

MASS, Mifſe, in tha church of Rome, 
the office or prayers uſed in the cclcbra- 
tion of the euchariſt; or, in other words, 


conſecrating the bread and wine into the 


body and b'ood of Chriſt, and offering 
them fo tranſubſtantiated, as an expia- 
tory ſacrifice for the quick and the dead. 
As the mals is in general believed to be 
a repreſentation of the paſſion of our 
blefi-d Saviour, io every action of the 
prieſt, and every particular part of the 
ſervice, is ſuppoſed to allude to the particu- 
lar circumſlances of bis paſſion and death, 
*MAS+INGER (PHILIP) anold Eng 
liſh dramatic poct, was born at Saliſbury 
abqut the year 1385. and was educated 
at Oxford. On his leaving the univer- 
ty, he went to London, where he wrote 
many plays, which were greatly admired 
for the axconomy of the plots, and the 
purity of the ſtyle. He was as remark- 
able for his modeſty as his abilities, and 
died ſaddenly at his houſe on the Bank- 
ſide in Southwark, near the play-houſe, 
and was intetred in St. Saviour's church- 
yard, in the ſame grave with Mr. Fletcher 
the port. x 
MASSIVE, among builders, an epi- 


thet given to whatever is too heavy and 


ſolid : thus a maſſive colnmn is one too 
ſhort and thick for the order whoſe capi- 
tal it bears; and-a maſſive wall is one 
whoſe openings or lights are too ſmall in 
proportion. 

MAST. in ſhip building, a large ſtrong 
poſt, or pole of timber, ſtanding ere in 
a ſhip to carry ſail, whereby ſhe is ena- 
bled to make her progreſs through the 
ſea, Among the ancient Grecians every 
ſhip had ſeveral maſts : we are neverthe- 
leſs informed by Ariſtotle, that at firſt 
there was only one maſt, which was fixed 
in the middle of the ſhip. With regard 
to the moderns, the maſts of their ſhips 
generally conſiſt of three pieces, joined 
together lengthwiſe, viz. the lower-maſt, 
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The top-maſt ſtands at the head of the 
lower-maſt, and the top-gallant · maſt at 

the head of the top-malt, in the ſame 
manner, and either of*the two latter can 
be occaſionally taken down ; but the low- 
er-maſt, as it is ſettled on the keel of the 
ſhip, can only be removed by hoiſting it 
out, or cutting it away. 

As every maſt is compoſed of "three 
pieces, ſo all ſhips, properly ſo called, 
are furniſhed with three maſts, viz. the 
main-maſt, the fore-maſt, and mizen- 
maſt. Thoſe which have only two or 
one maſt, are not called ſhips by ſea-men, 
but vary their names according to their 
method of rigging. Of two maſts there 
are ſnows, brigs, bilanders, ketches, buſ- 
ſes, ſchooners, and hermaphrodites, among 
the Engliſh. Among the Spaniards and 
Italians, *ſettees, barco-longas, feluccas, 
Ke. Thoſe of one maſt are ſloops, tar- 
tans, bean-cods, ſhallops, &c. 

In the Britiſh navy, malts are propor- 
tioned to the extreme breadth of the ſhip 
trom out to out. 

The proportion for maſting ſhips in 
the merchants ſervice is generally regula- 
ted by the judgment and experience of 
the commander. 2 

MASTER, Magifter, a title of autho 
rity, as the grand maſter of Malta, the 
maſter of St. Lazarus, &c. . 

MASTER «< i of war, an officer, 
who has 8 25 navigating her 
from port to port, under the direction 
of the captain ; the management and 
diſpoſition of the ſails, the conducting 
the ſhip in all extremities cf danger, 
and directing her motions in the time of 
action, more particularly belongs to him, 
as alſo to ſuperiatend the proviſions, and 
ſee that none are permitted to come 
aboard but ſuch as are wholeſome and 
ſweet : he is alſo to take care that they 
are ſafely ſtowed by his mates and quar- 
ter-maſters : theſe are alſo employed to 
ſuperintend the navigation when he is off 
the deck, and to aſſiſt wherever his duty is 
concerned. | | 

MASTER of a merchant ſhip, the officer 
who commands and directs the ſhip's 
courſe, manages her lading, and all other 
affairs. 

MASTER of arms, in the marine, an 
officer whoſe buſineſs it is to confine and 
plant centries over the priſoners in a ſhip 


of war; to obſerve that all the lights and 


fires are put out when the evening gun 
fires, except ſuch as are allowed by pro- 
er authority, or which are unger the in- 
pection of centries ; he is alſo to attend 
Vor. III. 
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the ſide when any beats come aboard, 


and ſearch carefully that no ſpirituous li- 
quors are brought into the ſhip, but what 
are permitted by the commanding officer. 
He is likewiſe to teach the ſeamen the 
exerciſe of the ſmall-arms; for this pur- 
poſe, in large ſhips, the maſter at arms 
has ſeveral corporals under him to aſſiſt 
in his office, and relieve the centries and 
each other. | 

MASTER attendont, in the king's dock- 
yards, an officer whoſe duty it is to ob- 
ſerve that all the ſhips, which are laid up, 
or ſald to be in ordinary, are property 
moored, cleaned, and kept in order; h 
alſo attends the muſters in the dock-yard, 
to obſerve that all the men regiſtered on 
the books do their duty: he has like- 
wiſe the charge of the moorings, which 
are fixed in the river or harbour where 
he reſides, which he is always to keep in 
good repair, that they may be ready to 
moor the ſhips of war when neceſlary, 
which employment he muſt alſo ſee pls 
curely performed : he removes the ſhips 
from one placs to another in the bar- 
bour, and pilots them into and out of 
the docks, &c. 

MASTER of arts is the firſt degree 
taken up in foreign univerſities, and for 
the moſt part in thoſe of Scotland; but 
the ſecond in Oxford and Cambridge ; 
candidates not being admitted to it till 
they have ſtudicd ſeven years in the uni- 
Verity. g 

MASTERS in chancery, of which there 
are twelve, the maſter of the rolls being 
chief, are ufually choſen out of the bar- 
riſters of the common law, and fit in 
chancery, or, at the rolls, as aſſiſtants to 
the lord chancellor and maſter of the 
rolls. The lord chancellor alſo appoints 
ſeveral maſters extraordinary in chancery, 
in. different parts of ths country, for the 
convenience of adminiſtering affidavits, 
&e. in cauſes depending in that court. 

MASTER of the borſe, a great officer 
of the crown, who orders all matters re- 
lating to the king's ſtable, races, breed 
of horſes; and commands the cquerries 
and all the other officers and tradeſmen 
employed in the King's ſtables. His 
coaches, horſes, and attendants, are the 
king's, and bear the king's arms and 
livery. 

MASTER of the- ordnance, a great offi- 
cer who has the chief command of the 
king's oxdnance and artillery, 

MASTER of the reve/s, an officer who 


orders all things relating to the perfor- 
| mance of plays, maſks, balls, &c. at court. 
T MASTER 
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MASTER »f the rolls, a patent officer 
for life, who has the cuſtody of the rolls 
of parliament and patents which paſs 
the great ſeal and of the records of chan- 
cery, as alſo commiſſions, deeds, recog- 
nizances ; which, being made of rolls 
of parchment, gave riſe to the name. 
He alſo hears and determines ſuits in the 
court of chancery, as well as the lord 
, chancellor ; and: his decrees, like thoſe 
of the lord chancellor, cannot be appealed 
from but to the houſe of lords. 

MASTERWORT, in botany. See 
the article IMPERATOKIA. 

MASTICH, in the materia medica, 
a concrete reſin, obtained in the iſlaud 
Chio from the Lentiſk tree, brought over 
in ſmall yellowiſh tranſparent grains or 
tears. From tranſverſe inciſions made in 
the bark of the tree, about the beginning 
of Augult, the reſin exudes in drops, 
which running down, and concreting on 
the ground, are thence ſwept up. The 
tree is raiſed alſo in ſeveral parts of Eu- 
rope; but no reſin has been obſerved to 
iſſue from it in theſe climatcs; nor do all 
the trees of this ſpecies in the iſland 
Chio itſelf, afford this commodity. ec 
the article LexT1sSCus. 

This reſin has a light agreeable ſmell, 
eſpccially when rubbed cr heated: in 
chewing, it firſt crumbles, ſoon after 
ſticks together, and becomes ſoft and 
white. like wax, without impreſſing any 
conſiderable taſte. | 

Maſtich is recommended, in doſes of 
from half a ſcruple to half a dram, as a 
mild corroborant and aſtringent, in old 
coughs, hemoptyſes, diarrhœas, weak- 
neſs of the ſtomach, &c. It is given 
either in ſubſtance, divided by other ma- 
"terials; or diſſolved in ſpirit, and mixed 
with ſyrups; or diſſolved in water into 
an emulſion by the intervention of gum- 
arabic or almonds : the decoctions of it 
in water, which ſome have directed, have 
little or nothing of the virtue of the 
maſtich. It is ſaid that this reſin is com- 
monly employed as a maſticatory in Chio, 
and among the Turkiſh women. for ſweet- 
.ening the breath, and ſtrengthening the 
gums and teeth; and that when thus uſed, 
by procuring a copious excretion of ſaliva, 
it proves ſerviceable in catarrhous diſor- 
ders. N 
MASTICATION, Maſicatio, in me- 
dicine, the action of chewing, or of agi- 
tabing the ſolid part of our food between 
the teeth, by means of the motion of the 
aws, the tongue, and the lip, whereby 
it is broken ingo ſmall pieccs, impreg- 
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vated with ſaliva, and fo fitted for deglu- 
tition, and a more caſy digeſtion, 

MASTICATORIES, in medicine, ſach 
remedies as are taken in at the mouth ; 
and chewed in order to promote the 
evacuation of the ſalival humour, as to- 
bacco, ginger, pepper, ſage, roſemary, 
thyme, maſtich, &c. 

MAT, among failors, a fort of weh 
or texture, formed of a variety of foxes, 
each of which conſiſts of a certain num- 
ber of rope-yarns tu iſted together. 

MATCH, a kind of rope lightly 
twiſted, and prepared to retain fire for 
the uſes of the artillery, mines, firc- 
works, &c. 

MATCHING, in the wine-trade, the 
preparing veſlcls to preſerve wines aud 
other liquors, without their growing ſour 
or vapid. The method of doing it, as 
directed by Dr. Shaw, is as follows: 
melt brimſtone in an iron ladle, and 
when thoroughly melted, dip into it lips 
of coarſe linnen- cloth; take theſe out, 
and let them cool: this the wine-coopers 


call a match; take one of theſe matches, 


ſet one end ol it on ſire, and put it into 
the bung-hole of a caſk; ſtop it looſely, 
and thus ſuffer the match to burn . 
out: then drive in the bung tight, aud 
ſet the cakk aſide for an hour or two. At 
the end of this time examine the caſk, 
and you will find that the ſulphur has 
communicated a violent pungent and fuf- 
ſocating ſcent to the calk, with a con- 


fiderable degree of acidity, which is the 


gas and acid ſpirit of the ſulphur. Ihe 
calk may after this be filled wich a ſmall 
wine, which has ſcarce done its ferment- 
ation, and bunging it down tight, it will 
be kept good and will ſoon clarify: this 
is a common and very uſcful method, 
for many poor wines could ſcarce be kept 
potable even a few months without it. 
MATE of a Ship of Wor, an officer 
under the maſter, whoſe duty it is to ob- 
ſerve the navigation of the ſhip, and to 
keep the log itriftly marked; to trim 
the fails in the fore-part of the ſhip, and 
to ſuperintend all affairs relating to the 


cables, moorings, and riding of the ſhip; 


to command the boats in which pro- 
viſions and water are brought to the 
ſhip, and aſſiſt in (towing them after they 
arrive abroad. 

MATE of a Merchant-fhip, the officer 
who commands the ſhip in abſence of the 
commander, and ſhares the duty with 
him. The number of mates both in ſhips 
of war and merchant-men, is in propor- 

ion 


a 
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of war has ſix mates, and an Eaſt-India 
man the fame number. 

MATERIA MEDICA comprehends 
all the ſubſtances either uſed in medicine 
in their natural (tate, or which afford 
preparations that are fo; theſe belong 
partly to the animal, partly to the veget- 
able, and partly to the foſſile kingdom. 

M «THEMATICS, that ſcience which 
conſiders magnitudes either as they are 
computable or meaſurable : that part 
which relates to number only, is called 
arithmetic ; and that which relates to 
meaſure in general, whether length, 
breadth, depth, motion, force, &c. is 
called geometry. The word is Greek, 
unn u. lignifying the ſame thing, 
which is derived from pars, a dit- 
ciple, and that from uarfarw, to teach. 
The firſt who cultivated mathematics at- 
ter the flood were the Aſſyrians and Chal- 
deans, from whom, ſays Joſephus, they 
were carried by Abraham to the Egyp- 
tians, and among theſe Ariſtotle fixes the 
firſt riſe of mathematics. From Egypt, 
584 years before Chriſt, they paſſed into 
Greece through the hands of Thales; 
after him came Pythagoras, who paid a 
particular regard to aruhmetic, fetching 
the greateſt part of his philoſophy from 
numbers; he firſt, according to Lacr- 
tins, abſtracted geometry from matrer ; 
and to him we owe the doctrine of 
incommenſurable magnitude, the five re- 
gular bodies, beſides the principles of 
muſic and aſtronomy, To him ſucceeded 
Anaxagoras, Ocnopides, Brib, Antipho, 
and Hippocrates of Scio, who all applied 
to the quadrature of the circle, dupli- 
cature of the cube, &c. but the laſt with 
molt ſucceſs, and Proclus mentions him 
as the firſt compiler of the mathematical 
elements. Democritus excelled in ma- 
thematics as well as phylics. The next 
is Plato, who not only improved gco- 
metry, but introduced it into phyſics. 
Out of his ſchool proceeded a croud of 
mathematicians, among whom was Leo- 
damus, who improved the analyſis firſt 
invented by Plato; Theætetus, who 
wrote on elements, and Archytas, who 
firſt applied mathematics to uſe in life. 
Theſe were ſucceeded by Neocles- and 
Theon. Eudoxus excelled in arithmetic 
and geometry, and was the firſt founder 
of a ſyſtem of aſtronomy. Menechonus 
improved the elements. Ariſtotle's works 
are ſtored wich mathematics; out of 
whoſe ſchool came Eudemus and Theo- 

phraſtus; the firſt wrote of numbers, 
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geometry, and inviſible lines ; the latter 


a mathematical hiſtory. To Ariſteus, 
Iſidorus, and Hypſicles, we owe the books 
of ſolids, which, with the other books of 
elements, were improved and methodiſcd 
by Euclid, who died 284 years before 
Chriſt. An hundred years aſter Fuclid, 
came *Eratoſthenes and Archimedes; co- 
temporary with the latter was Conon. 
Soon after came Apollonius Pergzus, 
whoſe conics are (till extant. Hipparchus 
and Menclavs wrote on the ſubtenſes in 
a circle, the latter on ſpherical triangles. 
Theodoſius's three books of ſpherics are 
ſtill extant, In the year-70, Ptolemy of 
Alexandria was born; he was ſucceeded 
by Plutarch the philoſopher ; after him 
came Eutocius, who commented on Ar- 
chimedes, and occaſionally mentions ſe- 
veral inventions on the duplicature of the 
cube. To Cteſebes of Alexandria we 
owe our pumps, and Geminus came ſoon 
after, whom Proclus prefers to Euclid 
himſelf. Diophantus of Alexandria was 
a great maſter of numbers, and firſt in- 
ventor of algebra. Nichomachus is ce- 
lebrated for his arithmetical, geometrical, 
and muſical works; Serenvs fer his books 
on the ſeftion of the cylinder; Proclus, 
for his comments on Euclid; and Theon 
is, by ſome, thought to be the author of 
Fuclid's Elements Pappus of Alex- 
andria flouriſhed in the year 400, and his 
hooks of Mathematical Collections are 
(till extant. The writers on the Ma- 
thematics have been very numerous ſince 
that time, and the improvements there- 
in very great. | 
M4TRICULA, a regiſter kept of the 
admiſſion of officers and perſons entered 
into any body or ſociety, of which a liſt 
is made. I hs 
MATRIX, Uterus, the womb, in ana- 
tomy, that part of the female of an 
kind where the ſœtus is conceived 
nouriſhed til the time of its delivery. 
MATRIX, a place proper for the ge- 
neration of vegetables, minerals, and 
metals. 
MATRIX, in letter foundery, See 
Feundery. a : 
MATRONALIA, a feſtival of the an- 
tient Roman matrons, from whom it had, 
its name. It was celebrated on the ka- 
lends of March in honour of the god Mars : 
and was to the Roman ladies what the 
feftival of the Saturnalia was to their huſ- 
bands; for at this time they ſerved their 
women ſlaves at table, and received pre- 
ſents from their huſbands. 
MATROSSES, ſoldiers in the tratn of 


12 artillery, 
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artillery, who are next to the gunners, | 
and at 2 in loading, firing, and 
ſpunging the great guns. They carr 
locks: * 8 with wy fot. 
waggons, both as a d, and to give 
their aſſiſtance in cate a waggon ſhould 
break down. 

MATTER, Materia, in phyſiology, 
whatever is extended and capable of mak- 
ing re ſiſtance: hence, becauſe all bodies, 
whether ſolid or fluid, are extended, and 
do reſiſt, we conclude that they are ma- 
terial, or made up of matter. The Car- 
teſians, it is true, make matter to conſiſt 
in extenſion alone; but extenſion, with - 
out reſiſtance, is nothing but mere ſpace. 
That matter is one and the ſame thing in 
all bodies, and that all the variety we ob- 
ſerve ariſes from the various forms and 
ſhapes it puts on, ſeems very probable, 


and may be concluded from a general ob- 


ſervation of the procedure of nature in 
the general formation and deſtruction of 
bodies. Thus, for inſtance, water, ra- 
refied by heat, becomes vapour; great 
collections of vapours form clouds; theſe 
condenſed deſcend in the form of hail or 
rain; part of this collected on the earth 
conſtitutes rivers; another part mixing 
with the earth enters into the roots of 
plants, and ſupplies matter to, and ex- 
pands itſelf into various ſpecies of veget- 
ables. In each vegetable it appears in 
one ſhape in the root, another in the ſta!k, 
another in the flowers, another in the 
ſeeds, &c. From hence various bodies 
proceed; from the oak, houſes, ſhips, 
&c. from hemp and flax we have thread ; 
from thence our various kinds of linen ; 
from thence garments ; theſe degenerate 
into rags, which receive from the mill the 
various forms of paper; hence our books; 
which by fire are converted partly into 


water, partly into oil, another part into 


air, a fourth part into ſalt, and a fifth 
into carth; which are called the elements 
of bodies, and which, mixed with com- 
mon earth, are again reſuſcitated in various 
forms of bodies. 

MATTHEW, or Coſpel of St. Mar- 
THEW, à canonical book of the New 
Teſtament. St. Matthew wrote his Goſ- 
pel in Judea, at the requeſt of thoſe 
whom he had converted, and it is thought 
he began it in the year 41, eight years 
aſter Chriſt's reſurrection. It was writ- 
ten, according to the teſtimony of all 


the ancients, in the Hebrew or Syriac 


language, which was then common in 
Judea ; but the Greek verſion of it, 
which now palles for the original, is as 
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old as the apoſtolical times. 
thew's view in writing his Goſpel, wag 
_ to ſhew the royal deſcent of Jeſus 


St. Mat- 


Chriſt, and to repreſent his life and con- 
verſation among men. No one of the 
Apoſtles enters ſo far into the particulars 
of the actions of Jeſus Chriſt, or bus 
given ſo many rules for the conduct of 
life. If we compare him with the other 
three evangeliſts, we may obſerve a re- 
markable difference in the order and ſuc- 
ceſſion of our Saviour's actions, from 
chap iv. to chap. xiv. 13, Some have 
imputed this variation of St. Matthew 
to mere chance ; and others to choice and 
delign ; however, it can be no prejudice 
to the truth of the facts, which are the 
eſſential part of the goſpel; and as to 
the order of time, the Bered authors were 
not always ſolicitous about it. 

* MATTHEW (Sr.) an apoſtle and 
evangeliſt, was the ſon of Alpheus, and 
was a Galilean as were the other apoſtles. 
He was a publican, that is, a receiver of 
the taxes, at Capernaum, and had his 
office near the ſea of Galilee. Jeſus paſ- 
ling that way, bid him follow him, on 
which he inſtantly obeyed. He for ſome 
time preached in Judea, and reſolving to 
go into other countries, wrote the Goſpel 
which bears his name about the year 36. 

MATURATION,” in ſurgery, the 
ſame with ſuppuration. 

* MATUTA, in pagan worſhip, a god- 
deſs, ſaid to have been the ſame with Ino, 
the wife of Athamas, king of Thebes, and 
the nurſe of Bacchus ; who was changed 
into a ſea goddeſs, and called by the 
Greeks Leucothea. King Servius 1 ullius 
built a temple to her at Rome, and her 
feaſt was called Matrales. 

MAUNCH, in heraldry, the figure of 
an antient coat fleeve, borne in many 
gentlemen's eſcutcheons. 

MAUNDAY-THURSDAY, the 
Thurſday in Paſſion-werk, which was 
called Maunday, or Mandate-Thurſday, 
from the command which our Saviour 

ave his Apoſtles to commemorate him 
in the Lord's Supper, which he this da 
inſtituted ; or from the new command- 
ment which he gave them to love one 
another, after he had waſhed their feet 
as a token of his love to them. Our Sa- 
viour's humility in waſhing his diſciples 
feet, is commemorated on this day 
moſt Chriſtian kings, who waſh the feet 
of a certain number of poor people, not 
indeed with their own royal hands, but 
by the hands of their lord ulmoner, or 
ſome other deputy. 

MAUSQs 


MAX i 
MAUSOLEUM, a magnificent tomb, 
or funeral monument. Ihe word is de- 
rived from Mauſolus, king of Caria, to 
whom Artemiſia, his widow, ereQed a 
moſt ſtately monument, eſteemed one of 
the wonders of the world, and called it, 
from his name, Mauſoleum. 

MAXILLA, the jaws, or thoſe parts 
of an animal in which the teeth are ſet. 
The jaws are ſhorter in the human frame 
than in that of any other animal, in pro- 
portion to the ſize of the body; and this 
is a circumſtance that adds greatly to the 
beauty of the face. 

MAXIMUM. in mathematics. the 
greateſt quantity attainable in any given 
caſe, and fo ſtands oppoſed to minimum. 

Methotus de MAXIMIS of MrNtmais, 
in mathematics, a method fo called, 
whereby the greateſt or leaſt poſſible quan- 
tity attainable in any caſe is arrived at. 

Thus (plate XXIX. fig. s.) if the or- 
dinate B C, flowing according to the di- 
rection AF, continually increaſes till it 
arrives at a certain place D E, after which 
it begins to diminiſh, the ordinate D E, 
in this caſe, is called the greateſt ordi- 
nate, or a maximum, 

On the contrary, if (fig. 6.) the or- 
dinate B C, flowing according to the di- 
rection A F, continually decreaſes, till it 
come into the place D E, and after that 
it begins to increaſe, the ordinate D E, 
in this caſe, is called the leaſt ordinate, 
or a minimum. 

And how to determine the greateſt or 
leaſt ſtate ; that is, how to find the va- 
lue of the correſpondent abſciſſe A D, 
from the equation expreſſing the nature 
of the curve, is the proper buſineſs of the 
method de maximis and minimis. 

And, to this end, we muſt obſerve that 
the flaxion of the ordinate B C is to the 


fluxion of the abſcifſe A B, as the ordi- 


nate BC is to the ſubtangent VB. Let 
us now ſuppoſe the ordinate B C (fig. 5.) 
in a flowing ſtate moving. according to 
the direction A F, it is manifeſt, that, 
the nearer the ordinate B C approaches 
the ordinate D E, the greater will be the 
ſubtangent B V, till when the ordinate 
B C arrives at, or is coincident with the 
ordinate D E, the tangent HE I to the 
point E, will be parallel to the axis AF; 
conſequently the ſubtangent 8 V will be- 
come infinite, in reſpect to the ordinate 
D E, and the fluxion of the ordinate it- 
ſelf will vaniſh, or become equal to no- 
thing. 

_ Whence to find the value of the cor- 
reſpondent abſciſſe, in this caſe let the 
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fluxionary value of the ordinate, deduce 
from the equation expreſſing the nature 
of the curve, be put equal to ©, or no- 
thing; by which means all thoſe mem- 
bers of the equation in which it is found 
will vaniſh, and thoſe that remain will 
determine the place of the maximum. 

MAY, Maius, the fifth month 6f the 
year, conſiſting of thitty-one days. Ses 
Aonth and Year. 

MAYOR, the chief magiſtrate of 4 
city or town choſen annually out of the 
aldermen. 

MEAD, a liquor made of honey, held 
in great eſtimation by moſt of the nor- 
thern nations, but perhaps not eſteemed 
here ſo much as it might deſerve, if due 
care was taken to prepare it properly. 

MEADOW, in its general fignifices 
tion, paſture, or gyg(ſs-land, annually 
mown for hay ; but is more particularly 
apphed to lands that are fo low as to be 
too moiſt for cattle to graze upon them 
in winter, without ſpoiling the ſward. 
Too much or too little water is almoſt 
equally prejudicial to meadows, but the 
beit land for mcadows is a rich ſoil, that 
has a moiſt bottom, eſpecially where 3 
ſmall brook may be brought over it, 
and where there 1s ſuch a 2 that 
the water will not lodge: theſe are better 
than thoſe by great rivers, where the 
crops are often loſt. Thoſe that m 
be overflowed at pleaſure, are called water 
meadows ; theſe ſhould never be over- 
flowed till the end of March, except once 
or twice in winter, when there are ſack 
floods as bring down great quantities of 
ſoil from the upper lands, and if the ſea- 
ſon ſhould prove dry. it will be of great 
ſervice to the graſs, if the mcadows are 
overflowed again; but then the cattle 
ſhould not be turned in till the ſward is 
dry enough to bear their weight. Miller 
recommends the weeding of mcadows in 
April and October, with a ſpaddle, and 
rolling them with a heavy roller ia ſpring |, 
and autumn. See Pofture, 

MEAN, the mildle between two ex- 
tremes : thus we ſay, mean di 
mean proportion, &c 

MEASLES, in medicine, a cutaneous 
diſcaſe, atended with a feycr, in which 
there is an appearance of eruptions that 
do not tend tom ſuppuration. The meaſles 
begin with chillneſs and ſhivering, and 
heat and cold ſucceed by turns. The next 
day the fever comes on, with great fick- 
neis, thirſt, and loſs of appetite ; the 
tongue is white, but not dry; there is a 


little cough, à heavineſs of the head and 
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and a continual ſleepineſs; then 
follows a ſneezing, and ſwelling of the 
eye-lids, anda ſerous humour often diſtils 
from the noſe and eyes, which are cer- 
tain ſ1gns that the eruption is at hand. 
In the face, the ſpots are ſmall, but on 
the breaſt broad and red. The paticnt 
vomits, but oftener has a looſenets with 
greeniſh ſtools. Thete ſymptoms con- 
tinue and increaſe till the fourth, and 
ſometimes the fifth day, at which time 
the ſpots, which are like flea-bites, in- 
creaſe in number and magnitude, but riſe 
little above the ſkin, The ſymptoms do 
not immediately vaniſh after the erup- 
tion, as in the tmall-pox, except the vo- 
miting. The cough and fever increaſe, 
with difficulty of breathing. About the 
ſixth day, the ſkin of the face and fore- 
head begins to grow rough, and the cu- 
ticle breaking, the pultules die away ; 
and on the eighth Gy the ſpots diſap- 
pear in the face, and are ſcarce viſible 
any where elſe; on the ninth they quite 
vaniſh, and fine, thin, light ſcales fall 
from. the ſkin. The meaſles are in ge- 
neral not dangerous, unleſs from an in- 
ſalubrious epidemical conſtitution of the 
ear, which ſometimes renders them ma- 
— which may be known by a ſud- 
den loſs of ſtrength, coldneſs of the ex- 
treme parts, great reſtleſsnets, and a 
delirium. Thoſe who die of the mcaſles, 
are generally ſuffocated on the ninth day. 
Some have a looſeneſs which continues 
ſeveral weeks, and brings on a mortal 
tabes. Some have a flow fever, with an 
atrophy, and a ſwelling of the abdomen, 
which are fatal; and when a cough and 
hoarſcneſs remain after the diſeaſe, a con- 
ſumption will follow without ſpeedy aſ- 
ſiſtance. If children are ſuſpected to 
' abound with crudities in the inteſtines, 
it will be proper to evacuate with half a 
grain of tartar emetic, and ſyrup of ſuc- 
cory. with rhubarb. When there are 
worms, anthelmintics ſhould be given. 
In adults abounding with blood, phle- 
botomy is neceſſary. on the firſt days; 
and as ſoon as the eruption is ended, a 
gentle cathartic is proper : in a cough, 
nothing is better than oil of almonds freſh 
drawn, mixt with ſyrup of capillaire ; 
half a ſpoonful of which ſhould be often 
given in water-gruel. Thy patient ſhould 
keep his bed for two days after the firſt 
eruption, . and take abſorbent and dia- 
phoretic powders, to which half a grain 
of ſaffron may be added; theſe ſhould be 


taken every 9 from the firft onſet of 
tue diſcaſe, till the patient recovers, in- 
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creaſing or diminiſhing the doſe accordirg 
to his age. If after the meaſles diſap- 
pear, they ſhou.d be foilowed by a diffi- 
culty of breathing, a fever, and other 
{ymptoms of an inflammation of the 
lungs, let blood be taken freely from the 
arm once, twice, or three timcs, as oc- 
calion ſhall require, lcaving a due ſpace 
between each bleecing, and give oil of 
ſweet almonds, and about twelve days 
from the invaſion let the paticnt be purg- 
ed. The dict ought to be the ſame as 
in the ſmall-pox, taking particular care 
that the body be kept lax rather than 
bound up, through the courſe of the 
diltemper. See Pox. 

MEASURE, Menſura, in geometry, 
any quantity aſſumed as one, or unity, 
to which the ratio of other homogeneous 
or ſimilar quantities is expreſſed. 

MEASURE of an Angle, an arch deſ- 
cribed from the vertex, in any place 
between its legs. | 

Hence angles; are diſtinguiſhed by the 
ratio of the arches, deſcribed from the 
vertex, between the legs to the periphe- 
ries. Angles then are diſtinguiſhed by 
thoſe arches; and the arches are diſtin- 
guiſhed by their ratio 1o the periphery : 
thus an angle is ſaid to be fo many 1. 

rees as there are in the faid arch 

MEASURE of a Figure, or plane ſur- 
face, is a ſquare whole fide is one inch, 
foot, yard, or ſome other determinate 
length. 
uſually a rod called a ſquare rod, divided 
into ten ſquare feet, and the ſquare feet 
into ten ſquare digits. 

MEASURE of a Line, any right line 
taken at pleaſure, ard conſidered as unity, 
The .modern geometricians uſe a decem- 
peda, or perch divided into ten equal 
parts, called feet; the feet they ſubdi- 
vide into ten digits, and the digit into 
ten lines, &c. 

MEASURE fte Maſs, or Quantity of 
Matter, in mechanics, is its weight; it 
being apparent that all the matter which 
coheres and moves with a body, gravitates 
with it, and it being found by experi- 
ment that the gravities of homogeneal 
bodies are in proportion to their bulks ; 
hence, while the maſs continues the 
ſame, the weight will be the ſame, what- 
ever figure it put on: by which is meant 
its abſolute weight; for as to its ſpecific, 
that varies as the quantity of the ſurface 
varies. See Gravity and Mement. 


MEASURE of @ Number, in arith- 
metic, ſuch a number as divides another 
*without 


* 


Among geometricians, it is 
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without leaving any fraction: thus, 8 is 
a meaſure of 24. . 

ME A4SURE of a Solid, a cube whoſe 
fide is one inch, foot, yard, or any other 
determinate length. In geometry, it is 
a cubic perch, divided iato cubic feet, 
digits, &c. hence cubic meaſures, or 
mealures of capacity. See Sphere, Cube, 


c. 

MTASURE of Velxity, in mechanics, 
the ſpace paſſed over by a moving body 
in a given time. To meaſure a velocity, 
therefore, the ſpace muſt be divided into 
as many equal parts as the time is con- 
ccived to be divided into; the quantity of 
ſpace anſwering to ſuch an article of time 
is the meaſure of the velocity. Sec Ve- 
 beciry. 

MEASURE, in a legal and commer- 
cial ſenſe, denotes a certain quantity or 
hs rm of any thing bought, ſold, va- 
ued, or the like. Meaſures are then va- 
rious, according to the various kinds and 
dimenſions of the things meaſured. Hence 
ariſe lineal or longitudinal meaſures, for 
lines or lengths ; ſquare meaſures, for 
arcas or ſuperficies; and folid or eubic 
meaſures, for bodies and their capacities. 
All which are different in diflerent coun- 
tries, and in different ages, and even 
many of them for ditſerent commodities. 
Whence ariſe other diviſions of ancient 
and modern meaſures, domeſtic and fo- 
reign ones, dry meaſures, liquid mea- 
ſures, &c. 

Long MEASURES, or MEASURES of 
Applicati:n. The Englith ſtandard long 
meaſure for commerce, or that whereby 
the quantities of things are ordinarily 
eſtimated in the way of trade, is the 
yard, containing thrge Engliſh feet. Its 
diviſions are the foot, ſpan, palm, inch, 
' and barley-corn; its multiples the pace, 
fathom, pole, furlong, and mile. 


A Table of the MrASUREHS of Length 
of the principal Places in Europe, com- 
pared with the Engliſh Yard. 


Eng. 
yard, 
100 Aunes or ells of England equal 
to «| # - 125 
100 of Holland or Amſter- 
m_ 75 
100 of Brabant or Antwerp 76 
100 of France - - 1281 
100 of Hamburgh, Francfort, - 
&c. „„ =. Of 
100 of Breſlau - += = 60 
100 of Dantzick - - + 664 
$09 of Bergen and Drontbeim 681 | 
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100 of Sweden and Stockholm 65 
100 of St. Gall, for linens 27 
1 oo of ditto, cloths - - 67 
oo of Geneva - = 13244 
100 Canes of Marſeilles and Mont- 
pellar = | = 8 - 2144 
100 of Toulouſe and High 
Languedoc + — - 200 
100 of Genoa, of 9 palms 245 
100 of Rome _ 
too Varas of Spain - - » + 934 
100 of Portugal - - - 123 
100 Cavidos of Portugal - - - 75 
10 Brafles of Venice = - 173 


100 of Bergamo, &e. 71 
100 of Florence and Leg- 

horn - „ So 
oo of Mil - - — 68 


N. B. The aunes or ells of Amſterdam, 
Haerlem, Leyden, the Hague, Rotterdam, 
and other citics of Holland, as alſo that 
of Nuremberg, being all equal are com- 
prehended under that of Amſterdam ; as 
thoſe of Oſnabrug are under thoſe of 
France; and thoſe of Bern and Baſil are 
qual to thoſe of Hamburg, Franctort, 
and Leipſic. 

Square, or Suprrficia! MEASURES, 
Engliſh ſquare or {uperficial meatures are 
raiſed from the yard of 36 inches multi- 
plicd into icicif, and thus producing 1296 
{quare inches in the ſquare yard : the di- 
viſions of this are ſquare feet and inches; 
and the multiples, poles, roods, and acres, 
as in the following table. 


Engliſh Square-MEASURESG. 
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Grecian ſquare-mcaſures were the plc- 
thron, or acre, by ſome ſaid to contain 
1444, by others rc000 ſquare feet; and 
the aroura, the half of the plethron. The 
aroura of the Egyptians was the ſquare 
of 100 cubits, 

Cubical MEASURES, or Meaſures of 
Capacity for Liquids. —The Engliſh mea- 
fares were originally raiſed from troy- 
weight ; it being enacted by ſeveral ſtatutes 
that cight pounds troy of wheat, gathered 
trom the middle of the ear, and well 
dried, ſhould weigh a gallon of wine- 
meaſure, the diviſions and multiples 
whereof were to form the other meaſures ; 
at the ſame time it was alſo ordered, that 
there ſhould be but one liquid meaſure in 
the kingdom: yet cuſtom has prevailed, 
and there having been introduced a new 
weight, viz. the avoirdupois, we have 
now a ſecond ſtandard gallon adjuſted 
thereto, and therefore exceeding the for- 
mer in the proportion of the avoirdu- 
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latter ſtandard are raiſed two ſeveral 
meaſures, the one for ale, the other for 
beer. 

The ſealed gallon at Guildhall, which 
is the ſtandard for wines, ſpirits, oils, 
&c. is ſuppoſed to contain 231 cubic in- 
ches; and on this ſuppoſition the other 
meaſures raiſed therefrom, will contain 
as in the following table: yet by actual 
experiment, made in 1688, before the 
lord-maycr and the commiſſioners of « x- 
cife, this gallon was found to contain onl 
224 cubic inches: it was however agreed to 
continue the common ſuppoſed contents 
of 2.31 cubic inches ; ſo that all compu- 
tations ſtand on their old footing. Hence 
as 12 is to 231, fo is 14 22 to 2814 the 


cubic inches in the ale-gallon: but in ef- 
fect the ale-quart contains 701 cubic inch- 
es, on which principle the and beer - 
gallon will be 282 cubic inches. The ſe- 
veral diviſions and multiples of theſe 
meaſures, and their proportions, are ex- 


pois weight to troy weight, From this 


hibited in the following tables. 


Engliſh Mz4sUREzs of Capacity for Liquids, 
* Wine-meaſure, | | 


! Solid inches 
28 6 Pint 


[ 


231 6|\Gallon 


| 4158 | 144] 18 Rundlet 


72764] 452] 214] Barrel 
9702 , 336] 42 | 24]14]Tiercs 
32 


14553 |_5<4] 63 2 |:3]Hogſhead 
19279 | 672] 84 44 2} 2 14 Puncheon 
9106 1008012667 4 3 4 77 Butt 
88212 2016252 14 5 * fy 2 [Tun. 
Ale-Meaſure. Beer-Meaſure. 
Pints Piats 
1 Gallon = Gallon 
64 8 Firkin 72 gl Firkin 
128116] 2[Kilderkin 740750 2|Kilderkin 
256 32 Fi Barrel 2 36 4 2 Barrel 
758 460 6 3jr7[Hoghead, £33154] ©] 3|13|Hogſhead, 
a . 5 — ů — 
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In the modern liquid-meaſures of 
foreign nations, it is neceſſary to obſerve, 
that their ſeveral. veſſels for wine, vinc- 
gar, &c. have alſo various denominations, 
according to their different ſizes, and the 
places Kale they are uſcd. he woe- 
ders of Germany, for holding Rheniſh 
and Moſelle wines, are d:ff.ront in their 
gauges 3 ſome containing 14 aumes of 
Amiterdam meature, and others more or 
leſo. The aume is reckoned at Amſter- 
dam for 8 ſt:ckans or 20 verges, or for 
one-ſixth of a on of two pipes; or four 
barrels of France or Bourd-aux, which 
one-ſixth at this latter place is called 
ticrcon, becaui: three of them make a 
pipe or two barrels, and fix the ſaid ton. 
Ihe ſteckan is ſixtcen mingl.s, or thirty- 
two pints; and the verge is, in reſpect 
of the ſaid Rheniſh and Moſelle and ſome 
other ſorts of wine, of ſix mingles; 
but in meaſuring brandy, it conſiſts of 
ſix on--ſixth mingles. Ihe aume is di- 
vided into four anckers, and the ancker 
into two ſteckans, or thirty-two mingles. 
The ancker is taken ſometimes for tour 
txenty-fourths of a ton, or four barrels, 
on which footing the Bourdeaux barrel 
ought to contain at Amſterdam (when 
the caſk is made according to the juſt 

auge) twelve and ſteckans, or two 
— mingles, wine and lees; or 
twelve ſteckans, or one hundred and 
ninety-two mingles racked ine; ſo that 
the Bourdeaux ton of wine contains fifty 
ſteckans, or eight hundred mingles, wine 
and lees; and forty eight ſteckans, or 
ſeven hundred and fixty-cight mingles of 
pure wine, The barrels or poingons of 
Nantes and other places on the river 
Loire, contain only twelve ſteckans Am- 
ſterdam' meaſure. Ihe winc-ton of 
Rochelle, Coguac, Charante; and the 
Ifle of Rhe, diflers very little from the 
ton of Bourdc2ux, and conſ{cquently from 
the barrels and pipe A ton of wine of 
Chaloile, Bayonne, and the neighbour- 
ing places, is reckoned ſixty ſteckans, and 
the barrel fifteen, Amſterdam mea{ure. , 

The muid of Paris contains 150 quarts, , 
or zoo pints, wine and lces; or 280 pints 
clear wine ; of which muid 3 makca ton, 
and the fractions are, 


Th: muid 36 ſetiers 

The ſetier 8 \ 4 quarts 

Ihe quart 3 2 pints 

The pint S.) 2 chopins 
The chopin 5 | 2 d-mi-ſctiers 
The demi-ſctier 2 p ifſous. 


The muid is alſo compoſed of pipes, or 
poingons, quartcaux, queves, and demi- 
Ver. II. 
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queves: theſe poingons of Paris and 

Orleans contain about 15 ſteckans Am- 

ſterdaM-meaſure, and ou;ht to weigh 

with the caſk 666 Ib a little more or leis. 
in rovence they reckon by milleroles, 

and the millercle of Toulon contains 66 

Paris-pints, or 100 pints of Amſterdam, 

nearly ; and the Paris pint is nearly 

equal to the Engliſh wine-quart. 

The butts or pipes from Cadiz, Malaga, 
\licant, Benecarlo, Saloe, and Mataro, | 
and from the Canarics, from Liſbon, 
Oporto, and Fayal, are very different in 
their gauges, tho' in affreightments they 
are all reckoned two to the ton | 

Vinegar is meaſured in the ſame mans 
ner as wine; but the m-aſures for bran- 
dies are different : theſe ſpirits from 
France, Spain, Portugal &c. are gener- 
ally ſhipped- in large caſks called pipes, 
butts, and pieces, according to the places 
from whence they are «xported, &c. ln 
France, brandy is ſhipped in caſks called 
picces at Bourdeaux, and pipes at Ro- 
chelle, Cognac, the Iſle of Rhe, and 
ther neighbouring places, which con- 
tain ſome more and ſome lets: even from 
60 to 90 Am(terdam-verges or veertels, 
according to the capacity of the veſſels, 
and the places they come from, which 
being reduced into barrels, will ſtand as 
follows, viz. 

At Rochelle, Cognac, 
the Ifle of Rhe, wah 27 — 
the country of Aunis 

At Nants, and ſeveral 
places of Bretagne 
and Anjou 

At Bourdzaux, and 
different parts oth 31 verges 
Guienne =« 

At Amſterdam and 
other cities of Hol- 
land - - - © 

„ e — 30 verges 


At Embden - < - 27 veryes 


In Provence and Langnedoc, brandy is 
ſold by the quintal, the caſks included ; 
and at Bruges, in Flanders, the verges 
are called fefters of 2:5 ſtops each, and 


0 29 veertels 


Eu u 49d 


30 veertels 


the ſpirit is fold at o much per ſtop. 


Olire-oil is alſo ſhipped in caſks of va- 
rious· ſizes, accord ng to the cuſtom of 
the places where it is embarked, and the 
convteniency of ſtosage. In England it 
is ſold by the ton of 236 galions; and at 
Amſterdam by the ton of 717 minglcs, 
or 1434 pints. In Provence it is fold by 
milleroles of 66 Paris-pints : from Spain 


(and Portugal it is brought in pipes, or 
U 


butts, 
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butts, of different gauges ; at the firſt 
place it is ſold by roves, whereof 40 go to 
ene butt; and at the latter place by al- 
moudas, whereof 26 make a pipe. Train- 
oil is fold in England by the ton, at Am- 
ſterdam by the barrel. | 

MEASURES of Capacity for Things dry. 
Engliſh dry or corn-meaſures are raiſed 
from the Wincheſter-gallon, which con- 
tains 272 one-fourth ſolid inches, and 
ought to hold of pure running water 9 
pounds 13 ounces, This ſeems to ſtand 
on the foot of the old wine-gallon of 224 
cubic inches, 12 being to 14 twelve- 
twenticths as 224 to 272 one-fourth ; 
but by an act of parliament made in 
1697 it is decreed, that a round buſhel, 
18] inches wide, and 8 deep, is a legal 
Wincheſter-baſhel. Now ſuch a buſhel 
will only hold 215. 42 cubic inches, conſe- 
quently the gallon will hold 268.8 cubic 
inches, the diviſions and multiples whereof 
are in the following table : 


Engliſh, Dry or Corn MEASURE. 
Solid inches 
33.6] Pint 
268.8] e[Gallon 
"537 6| 16] 2|Peck 
| 2150-4 45 IBuſhels 
50 Quarter. 


1723.2 512 64 32 


In the ſeveral parts of Europe, falt, 
which is a more ſtaple and current com- 
modity than any other, is bought and 
fold by different meaſures, according to 
the ſeveral places of its diſpatch : at Am- 
ſterdam it is fold by the cent of 404 mca- 
ſures, or ſcheppels, which cent 'is rec- 
konecd to be ſeven laſts, or 14 tons, and 
the laſt is to weigh 4000 lb. the ſeven laſts 
making 2 8000 lb. called the eent of ſalt, 
which alſo contains 208 ſacks; thongh 
ſome of this commodity is much 
heavier than others. IM the cities of 
France, it is fold by the muid, whoſe ſize 
varics according to the diſſcrent places 
of its manufafture and diſpatch. At 
Paris this meaſure is reckoned to con- 
tain 12 ſetiers, or 48 minots, which 
minot 1s alſo divided into other meaſures. 
The cent of falt from Marans, Brouage, 
Sude, and the Ile of Rhe, contains 28 
ſtricken muids,and cach muid 24 boiſcaux, 
which yields at Amſtermam 1 laſts, 
or 23 tons, more or leſs. In Copenha- 
gen, the ſaid cent renders only 91 laſts, 
the laſt being reckoned here equal to 18 
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Coningſberg, at which place the cent pro- 
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tons, and. go laſts to correſpond with 52 of 


duces about 10 laſts, or 40,000 lb. At Ripa 
the ſaid cent yields the ſame meaſure as 
at Coningſberg, and about 61 laſts, of 
Riga, make the ou cent of Amſterdam, 
The faid French cent-produces at Dant- 
zick from 11 to 12 laſts, of which laſts 
from t, to J, make likewiſe the great 
cent of Amſterdam. At Stetin in Po- 
merania, the French cent yielded 10 laſts, 
makin 
In Portugal it is bought 
by the maid, of which four make a laſt, 
and ſeven the ccat of Amſterdam. At 


| Alamat and Ivica it is fold by the modin, 


which _ from 27+ to 28 hundred 
weight Engliſh, 

MEASURE of Nad, for firing. See 
Cord of Woed. | 

MEASURE for Horſes, is the hand, 
which by ſtatute contains four inches, 

MEASURE, the cadence and time ob- 
ſerved in poetry, dancing, and muſic, to 
render them regular and agreeable. See 
Metre 

MEASURE, in muſic, the interval or 
ſpace of timg which the perſon who beats 
time take between the raiſing and falling 
of his hand, in order to conduct the 
movement ſometimes quicker and ſome- 
times ſlower, according to the muſic or 
ſubject that is to be ſung or played. 
MECHANICS, that bennch of ma- 
thematics which conſiders motion and 
moving powers, their nature and laws, 
with their eflects in machines. See 
Machine. 

The knowledge of mechanics is one 
of thoſe things, ſays Mr. Mac Laurin, 
that ſerves to diſtinguiſh civilized nations 
from barbarians, 
that the utmoſt improvement is made of 


every power and force in nature; and the 


motions of the elements, water, air, and 
fire, are made ſubſervient to the various 
purpoſes of life : for however weak the 
force of man appears when unaſſiſted by 
th is art; yet, with its aid, there ishard! 
any thing above his reach. It is dit- 
tinguiſhed, by Sir Haac Newton, into 
practical and rational mechanics; the 
former of which treats of the mechanical 
powers, viz. the lever, ballance, axis and 
wheel, pulley, wedge, ſcrew, and inclined 
plane. Sec Lever, Ballance, &e. 
Rational mechanics comprehends the 
whole theory of motion; fhews, when 
the powers or forces are given, how to 
determine the motions that are produced 
by them; and, couverſely, when the 
phznomeus 


40,c00 meaſure and weight of 
the ſaid place. 


It is by this ſcience, 
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phznomena of the motions are given, 
how to trace the powers of forces from 
which they ariſe. See Motion, 

MECHANICAL, whatever relates to 
mechanics: thus we ſay, mechanical 
powers, cauſes, &c. See Power, Sap. 
&c. The, mechanical philoſophy is the 
ſame with what is .otherwiſe called cor- 
puſcular philo/ophy. See Corprſcu/ar. 

* MECKLENBURG, à duchy of 
Germany, in Lower Saxony, is bounded 
by the Baltic ſca on the north; by Po- 
merania on the caſt ; by Brandenburg on 
the ſouth ; and by the duchy of Holſtein 
on the welt; it being about one hundred 
miles long, and ſixty broad. It was for- 
merly inhabited by the Vandals. It is a 
wy fruitful country, is well watered, 
and abounds in corn, paſtures, and game. 
Tt is extremely well ſeated on the Baltic 


for a forcign trade, ſome of the principal 
Iying in this province, par- 


hans tawns 
ticularly Wiſmar. It is ſubject to the 
dukes of Mecklenburg, and is divided 
between the dukes of Mecklenburg Stre- 
litz, and Mecklenburg Schwerin. There 
was a city called Mecklenburg, which 
was very large; but was deſtroyed in the 
wars between the Chriſtians and Vandals. 

MEDAL, a piece of metal in the form 
of coin, intending to convey to poſterity 
the portrait of ſome great perſon, or the 
memory of ſome illuſtrious action- The 
parts of a medal are the two tides, one 
of which is called the face, or head, and 
the other the reverſe. On each ſide is 
the area, or field, which makes the mid- 
dle of the metal; the rim, or border; 
and the exergue ; and on the two ſides 
are diſtinguiſhed the type, or the figure 
repreſented, and the legend, or inſcrip- 
tion. There was formely no difference 
between money and medals. An old 
Roman had his purſe full of the ſame 
pieces that we now preſerve in cahinets. 
As ſoon as an emperor had done any 
thing remarkable, as gaining a victory, 

giving upa tax, or the like, it was im- 
mediately ſtamped on a coin, and be- 
came current through bis whole domi- 
nions. This was a pretty device to ſpread 
abroad the virtues of an emperor, and 
make his actions circulate; and thus a 
freſh coin was a kind of gazette, that 
publiſhed the lateſt news of the emperor. 
The uſe of medals is very conſiderable : 
they give a very great light into hiſtory, 
in confirming ſuch paſſages as ate true in 
ald authors, in reconciling ſuch as are 
told in different manners, and in record- 


ing ſuch as have been omitted. In this 
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caſe, a cabinet of medals is a body of hi- 
tory. It was indeed the beſt way in the 
world to perpetuate the memory of great 
actions, thus to coin out the life of an 
<mperor, and to put every exploit into 
the mint. It was a kind of printing be- 
fore the art was invented; and they have 
this advantage over books, that they tell 
their ſtory quicker, and ſum up a whole 
volume in twenty or thirty reverſes. 
They are, indeed, the beſt epitomes in 
the world, and let us ſee, with one caſt 
of the eye, the ſubſtance of above an hun- 
dred pages. Another uſe of medals is, 
that they not only ſhew the actions of an 
emperor, but at the ſame time mark out 
the year in which they were performed: 
for as every exploit has its date ſet to it, 
a ſeries of an emperor's coins is his whole 
life digeſted info annals. A medalliſt, 
upon the firſt naming of an emperor, 
will immediately te I his age, family and 
life. To remember where he enters in 
the ſucceſhon, he only conſiders in what 
part of the cabinet he lies; and by run- 
ning over in his thoughts ſuch a particu- 
lar drawer, will give an account of all the 
remarkable parts of his rcign Nor are 
medals of lefs uſe in architecture, paints 
ing, poctry, &c. 

MEDALLION, or MEDALION, a 
medal of an extraordinary fize, ſuppoſed 
to be anciently ſtruck by the emperors 
for their friends, and for foreign princes 
and embaſladors; but that the fmallneſs 
of their number might not endanger the 
loſs of the devices they bore, the Ro- 
mans generally took care to ſtamp the 
ſubje ct of them upon their ordinary coins. 
Medallions, in reſpect of the other coins, 
were the ſame as modern medals in re- 
ſpect of modern money: they were ex- 
empted from all commerce, and had no 
other value but what was ſet upon them 
by the fancy of the owner. - Medallions 
are ſo ſcarce that there cannot be any ſet 
made of them, even though the metals 
and ſizes ſhould be joined promiſcu- 
oully. | 

„ EDIAL, or ALLIGATION ME- 
DIAL, in arithmetie. Sce Alligations 

M#DIASTINUM, in anatomy, a 
double membrane continuous to the ſter- 
num, ſituated under it, and adhering 
firmly to it. The uſes of the mediaſti- 
num are two. The firſt is to divide the 


breaſt longitudinally into two parts, by 
which ſeveral great purpoſes are anfwer- 
ed. The ſecond general uſe of the medi- 
aſtinum is, to ſupport the heart in its 
| pendalous ſtate, for the benefit of its free 


motion, 
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motion, eſpecially when we lie on our 
backs. 

MEDIATE, or INTERMEDIATE, 
ſomething that ſtands between and con- 
n-&s tuo or more terms, conſidered as 
extremes; in which ſeuſe it is oppoſed 
to immediate, 

MEDICINE, Melicina, or Prysrc, 
the art of healing, which, ſays Toe-have, 
conſiſts in the knowledge of thoſe things 
by whoſe application life is either pra- 
ſerved ſound and healthy or when dif- 
ordered, again reltor.d to its priſtine 
healthineſs Medicine is undoubtedly of 
the ſame date with diſcaſes, and diſeaſes 
arg aimoſt as ancient as the world itſcif. 
Men were long their own phyſic ans; 
and it is hard to fix the tim: when it firſt 
was ma le an art and profeſſion. In cer- 
tain countries, thoſe who had been cured 
of ſome diſeaſe, wrote down how and by 
what renedi-s it had been effected, find 
depoſit. d thoſe accounts in the temples 
ſor the inſtruction of others in the like 
calc, In other places, as Egypt and Ba- 
hy'on, the lick were expoi-d in public, 
that ſuch as paſſed by who might have 
Leen cured of the tame diſcaſe, might 
five them advice, The Feyptians culti- 
vated medicine both more ancicntly and 
more Icarnedly than any other people. 
The Greeks diſputed that glory with 
tiem, or at leaſt followed them very cloſe 
in it. Before the Trojan war, Chiron the 
The ſſalian, ſut named the Centaur. who was 
Achilles's governor, made himfelf famous 
by the cure of wounds, and knowledge of 
U mples. Aiculapius, Chiron's diſciple, 
did not give place to his maſter. Celius 
p'aces Pythagoras, Empedoc'es, and De- 
mocritus, in the numher of celebrated 
phvlicians, Phyſicians were dillinguithed 
BE difi-rent claſſes, namely, empirics, 
becauſe they foilowed experience almoſt 
enticeiy; others, of whom Hippocrates 
was the chicf, joined reaſon with expe- 
rience, hence called dopwatic, or ra- 
tional. Hippocrates firſt applied hinſeif 
to the ſtudy of natural things in general, 
and afterwards to that of the humau body 
in particular. He made à great profi- 
ciency in all the parts of phylic. He was 
born 460 years before Chriſt, and was co- 
temporary with Demecritus. He compiled 
a body of Greek medicine, which continued 
a long time ſacred and unaltered, and was 
the ſtanding practice of many ages. At 
length Arctæus the Cappaducian di- 
gelted it into an orderly body; aſter 
which it was ſeveral times altered and 
improved, till at length it was taken in 
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hand by Galen of Pergamus, who lived 


in the year 131, He aicribed all he knew 
to Hippocrates, and explained ever 

thing by the rigid doctrines of the Peri- 
patetics; and did both a great dgal of ſer- 


vice, and a great deal of miichief to the 


art; he being the firſt who introduced 
the doctrine of the elements, the cardinal 
qualities, the degrees, the four humours, 
&c. into medicine, and on which he 
made the whole art depend. Other fa- 
mous phyſicians after Hippocrates were 
Dioctes Caryttius, Paraxagoras, Chryſip- 
pus, Eraſiſtrates, Herophilus, Serapion, 
Apollonius, Glaucias, Heraclides, Ta- 
rentinus, Dionyſus, Crito, Menodotus, 
Theodas, Aſclepiades, I hemiton, I heſ- 
ſalus, Soranus, Czlius Aurelianus, Cel» 
ſus, Oribaſtus, Aetius, Alexander Tral- 


| anus, Paulus ZEgineta, Aquarius, My- 


repſus, &c. Phylc had for tome time 
got almoſt entire y into the hands of the 
Arahians, till the end of the tifteenth 
century, when the original authors, molt 
of which they had tranflated, c:me to be 
read in their own language. At Ingth 
the immortal i.arvey, overturning the 
whole th-ory of the ancients, by the diſ- 
covery of the circulation of the blood, 


laid a new and certain baſis tor medicines _ 


Since his time it is improved by ture dit- 
coveri s iu anatomy, chemidry, mecha- 
nics, &c. 

We are told by Pliny, that Archaga- 
thus of Peloponneſus was the firſt pi yli- 
cian who came to Rome, in the contul- 
ſhip of L. Amilius and I.. Julius, 
A. U. C. 535. that is; the Komans till 
his eriival uſed only the ſimpic empiric 
kind of phyſie, ſuch as was practicd by 
the firſt men. It ſeems, however, that 
ſeveral phyſicians came from Greece to 
Rome, though Cato had oppoſed it with 
his whole power: 

Tili Pliny's time, of all profeſſions, 
that of medicine, gainful as it was, was 
the only one no Roman had followed, 
becauſe they thought it bencath them. 

Without entircly deciding as to the 
merit of the ancient and modern phyſic, 
they have cach their peculiar advantages, 
which render both highrty eſtimable ; and 
doubtleſs the experience of many ages 
muſt have added conſiderable lights to 
the knowledge of the ancients. The 


new diſcoveries which have enriched the 
phylic of the moderns may give it the 
preference to that of the ancients. 
Whether we conſider our bodies or our 
medicines, phyſic muſt be very precari- 
ous, Our bodics are more 8 
an 
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and uncqual than other bodies are; moſt 
other creatures live on a fimple dict, and 
are regular in their appetites ; whereas 
man feeds almoſt upon every thing, 
where appetite fails, invention is called 
in to {well the accuunt by high ſauces and 
rich ſpices Lience proceed ſuch variety 
ot ditcates as diſtract the phyſician's (kill. 
A healthy conſtitution is ealily reſtored 
when out of order, nature in a great mea- 
ſure does its own work; whereas, in 2 
diſoriered body, a phyſician muſt give a 
new conſtitution beiore he can perfect the 
cure. 
laryve enough, and to look into our dit- 
penlatorics, one would think no diſcaſe 
incurable ; yet the miſchief is, all thoſe 
fine medicines do not always anſwer in 
tie application, nor have they been 
found 10 10vercign in our bodt's as they 
are in our books: all which things have 
ſo diſtracted our phyticians that they 
vary even in the moit common method. 


In one age alkaties are in faſhion, and in 


the next acids begin to recover credit: 
bleeding is practited by one nation, and 
condemned by their neighbours, &c. 

Medicine is divided. into hve principal 
branches: the firſt cofiliders the human 
body, life, and health, and the effects flo y- 
ing therefro n; this is called phyſiology, 
the doctrine of the economy or uie of the 
parts; and its objects are cailed res na- 
turales, or things according to nature 

The ſecond branch conliders the dif 
eaſes of the human body, their differ- 
ences, cauſes, and effects : as it conliders 
diſcaſes, it is called pathology ; as it in- 
quires into the cauſes, ætiology; when it 
examines their differences, it is calle} 
noſology; and when it explains their et- 
fects, ſymptomatology. The objects ot 
this branch are called res preternatucalcs, 
or beyond nat ure. 

The third branch eonfiders the ſigns or 
ſymptoms, and how to apply them to 
uſe; ſo as to judge both in a whole and 
diſeaſod body waat is or will be the de- 
gree, order, and ctſect of the health or 
diſcaſe. his is called ſem:iotica Its 
objects are things both natural, non- na- 
tural, and preter- natural. 

The fourth branch conſiders the reme- 
dies, and their uſe, whereby life may by 
preſcrvcd; whence it is called hygicine, 
Its objects are what we ltrictLy call now- 
natural. 

The fifth furniſhes the materia modica, 
its preparation aud manner of exhiaiting, 
ſo as to reſtore health; aod is called 
therapeutica, comprizing the diztc- 


% 


and 


Though our materia medica be | 
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tica, phacmaccutica, chirurgica, and ia» 
tilca. . 

MEDICINES, Mdicamenta, ſuch fu 
ſtances as ſerve to reſtore health. 

MEDIE'FAS LINGUZE, in law, a 
jury, or inque(t impannelled, of which 
the one half are natives of this land, and 
the others forcigners. 

+ MEDITERRANEAN SEA, a great 
gulph of the Atlantic ocean, reaching 
from the Straights of Gibraltar to the 
colt of Syria, having the African coaſt 
to the fouth, and Europe and Aſia to 
the north. It forms ſeveral guiphs 
the chief ſtraights are thoſe of Gibraltar, 
Meſſina, allipoli, Conſtantin ple, Caf- 
ſa, and the mouth of the gulph of Vo- 
nice, The ebbing and flowing of the 
tide are nit perceived but in four places, 
viz. the harbour of Tunis, the ſtraight 
of Meſſina, in the gulph of Venice, and 
the ſtraight of Negropont. 

MEDIUM, in logie, the mean or 
middle term of a ſyllogiſm, being an ar- 
gument, reason, or conſideration for 
which we affirm or deny any thing; or, 
it is the cauſe why the greater extreme is 
Ahr ned or denied of the leſs in the con- 
clulon. Medium, in philoſophy, is 
that ſpace or region through which a 
vody in motion paſles to any point; 
thus ther is ſuppoſed to be the medium 
through which the heavenly bodizs move; 
air, the medium wherein bodies move 
n-ar our carth; water, the medium 
wherein athes live and move; aud glaſs 
is a:fo a medium of light, as it affords it 
a free patilage. . That denſity or conſiſt» 
ence iu the parts of the medium, where= 
oy the motion of the bodies in it is re- 
tacd-d, is called the re ſiſtaace of the me- 
dium, which, together with the force of 
gravity, is the cauſe of the ceſſation of 
the motion of project les. 

MEDI. Ak, Mepius, in botany, &c. 
See Meſpilus. : 

MEDULLA OBLONGATA, the 
lower and medullary part of the cerebrum 
and cerefellum, formed into a kind of 
tail, and extended to the great foramen, 
or hole in the occipital bone of the cra- 
ainm, where it gives origin to the ſpinal 
marrow, a3tto the nerves of the brain. 
Sce Ves and Nerve. 

MEDULLA SPINALIS, or fpinal 
marrow, is a continuation of the medul- 
la oblongata of the brain, and forms, as 
it were, a tail to” that part. It is in- 
cluded in a kind of bony canal, formed 
by the vertebre, and in this is continued 


out thc head to the extremity of the os 
ſacrum 
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facrum. Its lenęth is therefore the ſame 
with that of the tpina dorſi, which is dif- 
ſcrent in perſons of different ſtature. 
The uſ.s of the ſpinal marrow arc, to 
give origin to thirty-two pairs of nerves, 
which arc principally diſtribut-d to the 
limbs and external parts; and to 1ercte 
and pr: pare a nervous fluid. \ 
MEDUSA, in fabulous hiſtory, the 
eldeſt Caugliter of Ceto and the ſea- god 
Phorcus, went with her tuo ſiſters to in- 
habit the ifle of Gorgons, from which 
name they were called the Corpons. 
Neptune falling in love with Medu a, 


ehicfly on account of the beauty of her 


hair, carried her off, and took her to the 
temple of Minerva, where he debauched 
her; when Minerva being enraged at the 
ꝓroſanation of her temple, transformed 
Meduſa's hair into ſnakes, and cauſed 
thoſe who looked at ber to be turned to 
None. But Perſeus being furpiſhed with 


Ricrcury s winged ſhoes, and the fword- 


wich which he had Kiiled Argus, attacked 
Meduſa, and cut off her head, and from 
ker blcod ſprung up Pegaſus and Chry- 
Hor. 

* MEDWAY, one of the larpeſt ri- 
vers in England. It is characterized by 
Milton, Medway the Smorth, It riics in 
Aſhdown foreſt, in Suſſex, and taking 
its courſe woſtly north-caſt, paſſes by 
Penſhurft, "unbridge, Maidſtone, and 
Rocheſter, in Kent, beyond which it is 
ſeparate into two branches by th- iſle of 
Sheppy, the one called the Eaſt Swzle, 
and the other the Weſt Swale. The lat- 
ter, which is the principal entrance into 
this river, is defended by the fort of 
Shecrneſs. Ihe Faſt Swale Icads to Mil- 
ton and Feverſham, where are ſome of 
the fineſt oyſter- beds in the world, But 
the moſt remarkable particular abeut this 
river is its being the ſtation of the royal 
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known, except the loſing of the Royal 
Catharine of 1co guns, in the preat ſtorm 
of 1703; hen being driven from her 
moorings, and ſtriking againſt the bank, 
ſhe funk fo as never to be weight up, as 
ſhe was an old veſlltl, 

* MEG.ZRA, in fabulous hiſtory, one 
of the furics, who, according to the 
pocts, were. the daughters of Acheron 
and Night. | 

MELANCHOLY, in medicine, a 
ſpecies of madnets, belag a kind of de- 
lirium without a fever uſually attended 
with fcar, hcavincis, end forrow, with- 
out any apparevt cauſe. It is infinitely 
varied according to the temperament and 
ideas of the perſon aff. ed with it. 

The cauſcs evidently productive of 
melancholy, fays Eocthaave, arc obſerved 
to be, . 

1. All things which ßx, exh-uft, or 
diſturb the nervous Enid of the brain; 
ſuch as violent and ſudden ſiights, in- 
tenſe thinking upon any ſubje ct, cxceſſive 
love, uatchings, ſolitude, fear, and 
hyſteric di.orders. 

2. Such things as hinder and diſturb 
the gencration, reparation, circulation, 
and various ſecretions and cxcretions of 
the blood, eſpecially in the iplcen, ſto- 
mach, omentum, pancreas, meſentery, 
inteſtines, liver, futcrus, and hzmor- 
rhoidal veſſels: fo that, of conſequenc-, 
melancholy may be produced by the by- 
pochondriacal diſorder ; by acute difeatcs 
il cured, and eſpecially a phrenitis and 
burning fever; by an cxceſs of all the ſe- 
eretions and excretions; by ſuch ali- 
ments and drinks as are cold, tenacious, 
terreſtrial, tart, and aſtringent; by vio- 
lent heat long protracted and parching the 
blood ; as allo by a ſtagnant, moiſt, and 
cloudy air. 


3- A naturally black, hairy, dry, 


navy of Great Britain, moſt of the firſt | lender, and robuſt conflituton of body, 


and ſecond rate men of war being built 
and laid up at Chatham; below which 
the Medway falis into the Thames. 
Fr m Rocheſter to Blackſtakes, which is 
about fourteen miles, the channel of the 
Medway is ſo deep all the way, the 
banks fo ſoft, and the reaches fo ſhort, 
that this is one of the ſafeſt and beſt har- 
bours in the world, eighty-gun ſhips 
riding a-fioat at low water 5 mu ſbet- 
fot of Rocheſter bridge. They ride as 
in a mill-p-nd or wet dock, only that be- 
ing mobred at the chains, they ſwing up 
and down with the tide; but as there is 
room enongh, they cannot ſu ing ſoul of 
one another, And no accident has been 
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a middle age, a quick, penctrating, and 
diſc:rning yenius. 

If this diforder continues long, it pro- 
duces ſtupidity, epilepſics, apoplexics, 
madneſs, convulſions, blindneſs, fur- 
priſing fancies, laugliter, weeping, ſing- 
ing, lighs, eructatiofs, flatulencies, anx- 
ieties; an urine ſometimes copious and 
limpid like water, and at others highly 
thick; a retention, accumulation of the 
excrementitious blood in the veſlcls of the 
abdominal viſcera, and often a ſudden ex- 
etet ion of it; obſtinate coſtiveneſs, fre- 
quent ſpitting of a thin matter, and an 
ineredible ability of enduring watchings, 
hunger, aud cold. 


This 
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This diforder has often been cured by 
a ſupervening unſcemly itch, ſometimes 
reſembling an clephantiaſis ; by numerous 
and large varices; by a copious diſcharge 
from the turgid hæ morrhoidal veins; and 
an evacuation of the black bile by vomit 
and ſtool ; 

Patients labouring under this diforder 
are generally injured by all medicines 
which impair the ſtrength, and evacuate 
too forcibly; as alſo by thoſe which 
throw the humours into too violent eom- 
motions, whether cordials, or medicines 
of whatever other denomination. 

Hence the beſt method of curing this 
di ſorder is, after a due obſervation of the 
firſt cauſes, and the variety of patients 
conſtitutions, to accommodate various 
medicines to theſe cauſes, and various 
conſtitutions. 

The ſeveral intentions of cure to be 
purſued, therefore, are, 1. To rouſe, 
augment, and regulate the fluids of the 
brain and nerves; which is done, firſt, 
by diverting the mind from its uſual ob- 
ject to others of an oppoſite nature: ſe- 
condly, by inducing cautiouſly another 
diſpolttion, or aſſection of mind, oppo- 
ſite to melancholy : thirdly, by humour- 
ing the perverſe and falſe turn of the ima- 
gination: or, fourthly, by frequently 
oppoling it with great vigour. 

2. To remove thoſe obitraftions which 
are either the cauſe or the effect of a per- 
verted imagination, by ſoftening, in- 
ciding, and ſtimulating the obſtrufting 
matter, by means of minerat waters, 
whey, viſceral, hepatic, and antihypo- 
chondriac decoctions, waters invigoratd 
with lixivial or compound falts, laxative 
preparations of merenry, emetics, mo- 
tion, exerciſe, riding, failing, uterine: 
medicines, and ſuch as promote the lo- 
chia, remedies which procure ha mor- 
rhoidal diſcharges, baths, liniments, and 
plaſters, 

3- To alleviate the ſymptoms by vene- 
ſection, immerſion in cold water, and 
the uſe of carminatives and optates. 

4. After due evacuations; to*exhihit 
ſach things as are from e xperignce known 
to exhilerate the mind, and corrob rate 
a!l the parts of the body. 

From what has been ſaid, it is obvious 
that the perfect cure of this diford-r, as 
well as of great many others falſly ac- 
counted incurable, conſiſts in the corr o- 
tion of the bilis atra, or melancholic hu- 
mour, 

When melancholy increaſes ſo far as 
da bring on an agitatiou of the fluids of 
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the brain, capable of driving the patient 
into a raging fury, the diſorder is aalled 
madneſs. 

This only differs in degree from a de- 
jzcted melancholy, is its offspring, ariſes 
from the fame cauſes, ant is generally to 
be cured by the ſame medicines. 

In madneſs the muicles are generally 
ſurprilingly ſtrong, the patient is afflicted 
with watchings, incredibly. capable of en- 
during hunger and cold, diſtracted h 
terrible imaginations, and ſubject to thoſe 
diſorders called lycanthropia and cynan- 
thropia ; which ice. 

It is obſervable, that, upon diſſecting 
thoſe who have died of .madne(s, the brain 
has been found dry, hard, and friable, 
with its cortical ſubſtance of a yellow 
colour and its veſſels turgid, varicoſe, 
and diſtended with black and viſcid 
blood. & 

It is alſo obſervable, that, during this 
diſorder, all the excretions have, in like 
manner, almoſt ceaſed. 

Unexpected precipitation into the ſez, 
and a ſubmerſion in it, continued as long 
as poſſible, conſtitute the principal re- 
medy for it. 

Madneflcs, obſtinate againſt all reme- 
dies, have often been removed npon the 
approach of varices, hzmorrhoidal diſ- 


charges, dyſenteries, dropſies, copious 


{pontancavs hemorrhages, tertian and 
quartan fev-rs. 

Such a ſort of marlneſs ſometimes ariſes 
after the body is, by an autumnal, vio- 
lent, and long - continued intermittent 
fever, weakened and exhauſted, both by 
the force of the diſeaſe, and repeated ve- 
neſections and purgings. The madneſs is 
alto generally brought on again by theſe 
very means 

This ſpecies of the diforder is only to 
be cured by the we of reftoratives, cardi- 
acs, and curroboratives, long perſiſted in; 
but, if it is treated with evacuatiof; it 
brings on an atrophy, a weakneſs, and 
an u ſurmountable ooliſhneſs. 

But a madneſs ariſing in robuſt vigorous 
perſons in the flo er of their age, of hot 
and plethoric hahits, is to he cured b 
repeated veneſeQions, interpoſing a bri 
purge between each; and when the diſ- 
order is alleviated, it is to be triated with 
opiates and cardiacs. Ecerbaave's Apbe- 
r1ſms. 

MEL AN E, among phyſicians. © See 
Alpbos. . 
MNELANTERIA, in natural hiftory, a 


very beautiful foſſil, of a'denſe, compact, 
and regular texture, and of an extremely 
3 % 
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bright pale yellow, reſembling nothing fo 
much as the pureſt gold. 

MEL 4SSES, or MotassEs. 
Melaſfſes. 

MELICERES, in ſurgery, a kind of 
encyſted tumours, ſo called when. their 
contents are of the conſiſtence of honey. 

MELILO!, Melilatus, in botany, a 
plaut which is annual or biennial, aud 
found in flower, in hedges and corn fields, 

teſt part of the ſummer. 

Melilot has been taid to be reſolvent, 
emollient, anodyne, à d to paurticipat: 
of the virtues of chamomile, The prin 
cipal uſe of the plant has been in clyſters, 
fomentations, and other external appli- 
cations : it formerly gave name to one of 
the officinal plaſters ; which received from 
the melilot a green colourand an unpleaſant 
ſmell, without any addition to its cficacy. 

MELODY, in mulic, the agreeable ef- 
fect of different ſounds, ranged and diſ- 
poſed in ſucceſſion ; io that melody is 
the eſſect of a lingle voice or inftrument, 
by which it is diſtinguiſhed from harmony, 

MELON, in botany, ſays Miller, a 
diſtinct genus of plants, the flowers of 
which conſiſt only of one leaf cach, and 
are wide at the mouth, and divided into 
ſeveral ſegments, wholly rc{embling the 
flowers of cucumbers. Of theſe alio ſome 
are male or ſterile flowers, having 1 
embryo fruit; others are fraitiul or fe- 
male flowers, having an embryo» which 
ripens into a large fruit of an oval figure, 
ſometimes ſmooth, ſometimes rough, di- 
vided into three cells, and containing ob- 
long ſeeds ; each of theſe cells ſcems allo 
divided into two. 

The proper management and culture 
of melons is this: the feeds ſhould be 
procured from good melons, produced in 
ſome diſtant garden; for it ſou ed on the 
place where it was raiſcd and ripened, it 
is very apt to degencrate. This tced 
ſhould be kept thice years before it is 
ſowed, and it ſhould be fowecd at two a- 
ſons. Ihe firſt for the curly crop, to be 
raiſed. under frames, ſhouk! be fown in 
January or the beginning of February; 
the ſecond, to be railcd under bell or 
hand glaſſes, is to be ſowed in March, 
and this is the ſowing which produces 
the general crop of melous, which ripen 
in July and Auguſt. About a week be- 
fore the time of ſowing the iced, forme 
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they have taken root. 
ing taken root, and thruſt out a fourth 
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ſowing may be upon the upper ſides of 
the hot-beds that were for the carly me- 
lons or cucumbers, or on a freſh moderate 
hot-bed, When the - young plants are 
come up, they muſt be removed to another 
hot bed, and covered with hand plaſles, 
and watcred and ſhaded- till they have 
taken root; and after this, they muſt 
have as much air and ſun as the ſeaſon 
will permit, and their ſtalks ſhould he 
earthed vp as they grow, which will 
ra'tly ftrengthen them. 

In the beginning of April the plants 
will begin to-ſhew their rough leaves ; a 
parcel of dung is then to be prepared with 
lit: er and — aſhes. The common quan- 
tity is a load to five holes; a trench muſt 
then be dug, which ſhould be ten inches 
deep, if the (oil be dry, but only three, if 
it be wet. The dung muſt be evenly 
laid in this and heaped up to three ſect 
beiße! then the place intended for the 
holes muſt be marked out, at cach of 
which muſt be laid. a baſket full of light 
rich earth, thruſting a flick of two feet 
long into the middle. Ihen cover the dung 
all over with the earth, which was dug up 
out cf the trench, laying it ſmooth, and 
about three ii ches thick; then the glaſſes 
are to be placed cioſe down over the place 
where each of the ſticks is, and in two 
days the carth will be warm enough to 
receive the ſeedling plants. The flicks 
are now to be taken out, and the earth 
formed in the places into a hollow like a 
baſon, that it may retain tht water which 
is given to the plants. The plants are 
then to be taken up, and two ſtrong and 
thriving ones put into each of theſe holes, 
which muſt be watered and ſhaded till 


l-af, the top of each of them ſhould 
be pulled off, in order to ſorce out ſhoots 
trom the bottom; and as the weather 
Lecomes warmer, the glaſſes muſt be 
raiſed with ſtones on the ſouth fide, to 
give them air, and about twice a wcek 
they ſhould have a little water. 

About the middle of May the ſtalks of 
the plants will begin to preſs upon the 
glaſſes ou every ſide, and the glatles are 
they to be raifed up on bricks, to give 
them room to run out; and they ſhould 
be pegged down with forked ſticks, and 
turned into a proper direction for their 


dung ſhould be prepared in a heap with | running, ſo that they may be ont of the 
the litter, or ſome coal alhes, and the | way of entangling oue with another: they 
ſame methods uſed in the early cucum- | ould now, if the weather be ſevere, be 
theitered with mats in the night, and wa- 
When the ſtalks 

of 


bers, for the firſt crop: but for the c. 


cond, which is of more general ute, the {tered gently at times, 
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ef the plants are grown to the edges of 
the bed, the earth muſt be raif. d with 
old dung buried under it, till it be wpon 
a level with the beds, for two feet wide 
on each fide. The branches are here to 
be trained in a proper courſe, and the 
glaſſ*s are to be left over the roots of the 
plants; and aſter this, what water is 
given them to be ſprinkled all over the 
plants. When the fruit hegias to ap- 
pear, the waterings muſt be very gentle 


on the plants; but it will be proper to. 


ſoak the earth well with large quantities 
of water about the b-ds, which will ſpread 
a moiſture even to the roots of the 
plants; from this time the plants ſhould 
be gently watercd twice a week, and that 
always in the evening. When the me- 
lons are grown of the ſze of a tennis 
ball, a piece of tile ſhould he laid under 
each to keep them from the ground. As 
they aſterwards approach to ripeneſs, they 
ſhould be turned tevcral times, that they 
may ripen equally on every fid- ; and if 
the weather be not very fayourable, they 
ſhould he covered with glaſſes. If the 
melon is deligned to be eaten as ſoon as 
cut, it ſhould be ſuſſered to remain on 
the plant wii it changes pretty yellow, 
and the ſtalk begins to ſ-parate ſrom the 
fruit; but if it is to be kept two or three 
days after cutting, it mult be always cut 
proportionably earlier. 

It is a practice wich many to take off 
the leaves about the fruit, that it may 
have more ſun; but it is wrong, and the 
fruit is always the worſe taſted tor it, and 
the ſkin is hard and tgqugh. Miller's 
Gard. Di. 

When a melon is perfectly fine, it is 
Fall, without any vacuity : this is known 
by knocking upon it, and when cut the 
fleſh muſt be dry, no water running out, 
only a little dew, which ſhould be of a 
fine red co'our. Large melons are not 
to be coveted, but firm and well-flaroured 
oncs. 

* MELPOMEFNF, in fabulous hiſ- 
tory, one of the-nine Males, and the in- 
ventreſs of tragedies, She is commonly 
repreſented with a ſerious countenance, 
and in a theatrical drefs, holding crowns 
and ſceptres in one hand, and a dagger 
in the other. | 

MEMBRANE, in anatomy, a pliable 
texture of fibres, interwoven together in 
the ſame plane. 

MEMOIRS, in matters of literature. a 
ſpecies of Inſtory, wri:ten by perſons who 
had ſome ſhare ia the trauſattions they 
relate. 
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L MORI, Memoria, a faculty of the 
human mind, whereby it r:tains or keeps 
the ideas it has once: perceived. Sce 
Idea. . 

Memory, ſays Mr. Locke, is, as it 
wer:, tne ſtorehouſe of our ideas; for 
the narrow ming of man not heing (ap- 
able of having many ideas under view at 
once, it was neceſſary to have a repoſi- 
tory in whi-h to lay up thoſe ideas which 
it may afterwards have uſe of. But gur 
ideas being nothing but actual perceptions 
in the mind, which ceafe to be any thing 
where there is no perception of them ; 
this laying up of our ideas in the repo- 
litory of the memory, ſignifies only this; 
that the mind has a power, in many 
caſes, to revive perceptions it has once 
had, with this additional perception an- 
nexed to them, that it has had them be- 
fore And it is by the aſſiſfance of this 
faculty, that we are faid'to have all thoſe 
ideas in our undcrſtandings which we 
can bring in fight, and make the fub- 
jects of our thonghts without the help of 
thoſe ſenſible qualicics which firſt im- 
printed them there. 

Attention and repetition help much to 
the fixing idzas in our memories: but 
thoſe which make the deepeſt and moſt 
laſting impr:ſhons, are thoſe which are 
accompanicd with pleaſure and pajn. 
Idezs but once taken in and never again 
repeated, are ſoon loſt; as thoſe of co- 
lours in ſuch as loſt their ſight when very | 
young. ; 

The memory of ſome men is tenacious 
even to a miracle: but yet there ſeems to 
be a conflant decay of all our idcas, even 
of thoſe which are flruck d-epeſt ; and” 
in minds the moſt retentive : ſo that if 
they be not foractimes r-newed, the print 
wears out, and at laſt there remains no- 

hing to be ſeen. 

This faculty other animals ſeem to have 
to a great depree, as well as men, as ap- 
pears by birds learning of tunes, and their 
endeavour to hit the notes ripht. For it 
ſeems impoſſible that they thuuld cndea- 
vour to conform their voices, as it is 
plain they do, to notes whereof they have 
n0 idea. 

ME NDICANTS, or begging friars, 
ſeveral orders of religious in Yopiſh coun- 
tries, without any ſettled revenues, and 
are {ypported by the charitable contri- 
butions they receive from others. 

MENIALS, in law books, domeſtic or 
houſhold ſervants, who live under their 
lord or maſter's roof. 


| MENINGES, or Mexr Nos, in 
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anatomy, 
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anatomy, a name given to the dura and 
pia mater of the brain. 

MENISEUS, in optics, a lens convex 
on one ſide, and concave on the other. 

For finding the focus of a meniicus, 
the rule is, as the difference of the ſemi- 
diameters of the concavity and convexity 
ro the ſemi-diameter of the -concavity ; 
ſo is the diameter of the convexity to the 
tecal diſtance. 

MENSALS, Menſalia, in church hii- 
tory, ſr ch livings as were formerly united 
tothe tables of religious houſes, and hence 
called mental benchces. 

MENSES, Catam-nia, fluors, courſes, 
in medicine, are the monthly evacuations 

from the uterus of women not with child, 
and not giving ſuck. 

Ihe common cauſe, ſays Dr. Mead, of 
the ſtoppage of the menftrual diſcharges 
is the blood's lentor ; whereby this fluid 
becomes incapable of forcing the ſphinc- 
ters of the ducts deſtined by nature for 
this evacuati>, © For it is not from the 
burſted aricries of the uterus, which 1« 
the common opinion, that the blood itlues 
every renth, but from veſtels peculiarly 
appropriated to this office. And this 
lentor or thickneſs of the blood changes 
the lively colour of the face into a greentth 
pale and wan complexion. 

The proper me:icines, in this diſ- 
temper, are thoſe which are capable of 
increaſing the blood's circulation, and at- 
tenua ing the viſcid humours : and ſuch 
are all bitters, joined with aromatics, as 
alſo many preparations of {tcel. But to 
theſe ought to be premii-d blood-letting 
and cathartics blended with calomel. I hc 
tinctura ſacra is alſo an excellent medi- 
cine. 

But of all the moſt powerful emmena- 

ogues, I have found ſo ſingular virtue in 

black hellebore, that T hardly remember 
it ever ſailed anſwering my expectations. 
My way of ordering it is, a tea-tpoontul 
of 4infture of black hcllcbore in a-glaſs 
of warm water, to be taken twice a day. 
And I have obſerved this remarkable ci- 
cumllance, that whenever, eicher from a 
bad coniormation of the parts or any 
other cau'e, this medicine had not the 
deſired c fact, the Hood was forced througl. 
ſome other pallages; which is a manifeſt 
preof of the great power of this medicine 
in ſpurring the blood forward. 

but likewiſe the menſtrual diſcharges 
frequently run to exceſs. In that caſe the 
ths is to be rettraingl ; which, after 

Jetrin» bloo1, is cticted both by thoſe 
Nc deins wich condenſe and infpillate 
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the blood, and by thoſe which allay its 


heat. Of the firit fort, the principal ate 
ſuch as participate of vitricl or alum; 


der compoſed of alum three parts, aud 
dragon's blood one part, m+1ted together. 
But the heat of the Hood, and its con- 
ſequence, the flux, is more powerfully 
checked by the Peruvian bark, than by 
any other medicine whatſoever, cal. 

MENSTRUUM, or DrssoLvexnT, 
in chemiſtry, a body which, when arni- 
fcially applied to another, divides its 
ſubrihty, ſo that the particles of the ſol- 
vent remain thoroughly intermixcd with 
t hoſe of the folvend. It was called a 
menſtruum, becauic the chemiſts, in its 
application to the folvend firlt uſed x 
moderate fire, for a philoſophical month, 
or forty days; and hence aroſe the name 
of menſtrual ſolvent, ac length barely a 
menſtruum. Sir Iſaac Newton accounts 
for the action of menſtruums from the 
acids wherewith they are impregnated, 
which are found to be enducd with a 
ſtrong attractive force, wherein their ac- 
tivity conſiſts, 

MENSURAT!ON, Menſurowo, the act 
or art of mcaſuring lines, ſuperſicies; or 
ſolids. . 

MENTHA, mint, in botany, a pcr- 
ennial herb, with ſquare ſtalks, forrated 
undivided leaves ſet in pairs; and ſpikes 
of monopetalous flowers, each of which is 
cut into ſour ſections, and followed by 
four ſeeds incloſed in the cup. 

MEN?! HA Vari, mint, Fartmint, 
ſpearmint, with oblong, narrow, pointed 
leaves, joined clote to the fralk ; and ſma l 
purplich flowers ſtanding in long ſpikes 
on the tops. It is a native of the warmer 
elimates, common in our gardcns, and 
flowers in June and July, 

This herb has a ſtrong agreeable aro- 
matic ſmell, and a bitterith, roughith, 
moderately warm taſte. It is in general 
uſe as a reſtringent, Nomachic, and car- 
minative : in vomitirgs and weakneſs of 
the ſtomach, there are perhaps ſew ſimples 
of equal ettcacy. 

MEN 1 HA Piperitie, pepper - mint, a 
native of this kingdom; and fo far as is 
known, of this kingdom only : it has of 
late been received into generai practice as 
a medicine, and is now raiſed plcntifully 
in gardens, and does not appear to If 
_ thing of its virtue with the chavge of 
foit. This ſpecies of mint has a very pe- 
netrat ing ſmell, a ſtrong and warm taite, 
pungent and glowing fie pepper, and 


linking as it were into the tongue. It is 


a medi- 


eſpecially the tincture of roſes ; or a po 
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1 medicine of great importance in fla- 
ment colics, hyſteric depreſſions, and 
other like . r; exerting its ac- 
tivity as ſoon as taken Into the flomach, 
aud diffuſing a glowing warmth through 
the whole ſyſtem ; yet not liable ro heat 
the conttitution near ſo much as might 
be expected from the great warmth and 
pungency of its taſte. 

MERCATOR's CuAN r, a projection 
of the curth's ſuperſicies in plano, where 
the meridians are ſtraight lines, parallel 
to, and equidiſtant from each other. 
The parallels of latitude are alfo ſtraight 
lines, and parallel to each other, but the 
diſtance between them increaſes from the 
equin»Qtial towards either pole, in the 
ratio of the ſecant of the latitude to the 
radius. | a 

t the ſuperficies of the terreſtial globe 
be ſuppoſed to be taken off, and extended 
on a plane, fo as to make the meridians 
parall-] to each other, and the degrees of 
longitude every where equal, it is eaſy to 
conceive that it muit be ꝑ roductive of moſt 
no*orions errors; for aa i'land in latitude 
6, where the radius of the parallel is 
only cqual to one half of the radius of 
the equator, will have its length from eaſt 
to welt diſtorted in a double ratio to what 
it was on the globe; that is, its length 
from eaſt to weſt, in compariſon of its 
breadth from north to ſouth, will be re- 
preſented in a double proportion to what 
it really is; whente ityfollo«s, that in 
whatever proportion the degrees of any 
parallel are increaſed or diminiſhed, by a 
projection in plano, the degrees of lon- 
gitade onght to be increaſed or diminiſhed 
in the ſame ratio ; for otherwite the true 
hearings and diſtances of places will be 
loſt, as in the caſe, of the plain-chart, 
where the degrees of latitude and longi- 
tude are all equal. 

Though this projection is generally 
called Mcreator's projection, yet our coun- 
tryman Mr. Wright, had long before in- 
vented it, demonſtrated its uſe, and ſhewn 
a realy way of conttracting it, by en- 
larging the meridian line by a continu: d 
aldition of ſecants; but neither of theſe 
gentlemen is thought the original author 
of it, as being hinted by Ptolemy about 
two thouſand years ago. 

MERCHAN I, one who buys and ſells 
commodiries in groſs, or deals in ex- 
changes; or that traffics in the way of 
commerce, either by importation or ex- 
porration. Formerly every one who was 
a buyer or ſell:r in the retail way, was 


—— 


£4a'led a merchant, as they are ſtill both 
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in France and Holland; but here that ap- 
pellation is given only to thoſe who ex- 
port and import. 

MERCURIAL, conſiſting of, or re- 
lating to mercury. 

MERCURIFICATION, in chemiſtry, 
the method of feparating the mercuries of 
metals, which is moſt calily eſſected by 
means of a burning-glafs; for the metal 
being placed in its focus, its mercurial 
parts are faid to fly off in ſmoke, which 
when condenſed and collected, appears to 
be true quickſilver. 

MERCURY, in natural hiſtory, a fluid 
metallic ſubſtance, not moiitening the 
hands; perfectly opake ; of a bright ſilver 
colour, reſembling lead or tin when melt- 
ed; entirely void of taſte and {ſmell ; ex- 
tremely diviſible ; not congealable in the 
greateſt degree of natural cold. It is the 
moſt ponderous of all fluids, and of all 
known bodics extept gold and platina ; 
its gravity is to that of water nearly as 14 
to 1; a cubic foot of quickſilver weigh- 
ing 947 pounds, whil/t a cubic foot of 
water weighs but 70: it is found to be 
heavier in winter than in ſummer, in 
the proportion of eleven ounces thirty- 
two grains, tocleven ounces ſeven grains. 
In conſequence of its great denſity, it is 
of all fluids the coldeſt to the — : the 
hand cannot be kept one quarter of an 
hour in a quantity of quickſilver with 
ſafety. Of all fluids likewiſe it grows 
hotteſt, not really, but apparently, from 
the application of an equal external heat. 
In a heat below ignition, it totally ex- 
bales in extrem:ly thin, fubtile, - pene- 
trating fumes, which condenſe into, run- 
ning mercury again : the admiſſion of 
air, which changes the fumes of the other 
ſemi- metals into a powdery calx, has not 
that effect upon thoſe of quick- ſilver. It 
diſſolves in all the mineral acids, but with 
diticrent degrees of preg 4. and proves 
itſelf a menſtruum for ſundry metallic 
bodies. It has the greateſt ainity with 
g>ld; adhering to and diffolving that 
metal the molt readily of all. It unites 


ealily alſo with filver; lefs eaſily with 
lea; (till leſs fo with tin; very ditfficultly 
with copper; moſt of all with iron, to 


which it ſeems to have an inſuperable 
repugnance. There are different methods 
of purifying quickſilver; as ſtraining 
through leather; trituration or ablution 
with vinegar ; with vinegar and fait, with 
ſope-leys, with rectified ſpirit of wine, 
and with aqua- fortis; and diſtillation, 
either without addition, or with alkaline 
ſalts, quigk-lime, or iron- filings. 
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The largeſt quantities of mercary are ſublimate are ground with three of quick- 
employed for metallurgical operations: | ft.ver, an opcration in which great cau- 


gold and ſlver are extracted, in the Spa- 
niih Welt Indies, from their ores or ma- 
trices, by amalgamation with mercury; 
and both metals are recovered by the 
ſame means, when blend in minute 
particles wi h carthy matters, as in filing, 
or working them. Ara!lgaraated with 
tin, it makes the toil for looking-platles, 
and reflecting balls. It is uſed allo for 
filling on (ilver, for anatomical injce- 
tions, for weather ęlaſſes, and ſundry 
at her purpoſes, In vucuo it appears lu- 
minous, and is then called the mercu iul 
phoiphorns. 

Quicek{ilver, as a medicine, is a ſpecific 
againtt the vener-al diſc.le worms, lice, 
and ail kinds of inſets : the vencreal dit- 
temper is not perhaps to be radically 
cured without it, bur againſt infects there 
ar: other remedies equally if not more 
etiectual It is common'y tuppokd to 
have, -of itfeif, no poiſonous quality; 
but it appears, fram experience, nani- 
feilly prejudicial to the nerves and the 

Its ii] eſficts are molt obfervabl- 
in thole who arc expoſed to its fumes ; 
winch ſumncs are no other than perfect 
quick(;]ver, as any one may be convinced 
by r:ceiving them on a pie of moilt Ica- 
ther or cloth, upon which they will, re- 
unite into little gloiul-s of mercury. Mott 
prople admit a pernicious quality in the 
fumes, though they deny it to the quich- 
lilver: not conſidering that the tumes 
are only the quicklilver itſelf, divided bu. 
not altered by the heat. 
eo: ntincnts applied catcrnaily have JCca- 
Goved contractions of the limbs, cor- 
rohons of the bones, and other dangerous 
coniceymn necs. How foon do the miners 
fee! its il efticfts, though they neither 
anoint with it, nor twallow it, nor arc 
nod to the fumes into which it is 
rfl ved by fire! They firlt become pa- 
rs! ;tic, and fall aiterwards into a ſali- 
varion : their teeth drop out: violeni 
pains in the whole body, particularly in 
the bones, and at_ length death iuc- 
cel. li way be proper te obſerve, that 
the Spaniſh, hy ſicians treat theſe patients 
in a diſſgrent method trom that purined 
among us and in other countries: they 
x pole them trequentiy for a coniiderable 
lng th of time to the open air, aud give 
intetpaf v not! ing but abtorbents. 

AMercurius dulcts;, is ſublimiite made 
mild, uy combiuing with it fo moch tr: th 


hon -s, 


Even mercurial 
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tion is neceſſary, to avoid the lighter cor- 
roſive particles that fly off, till they are 
thoroughly incorporated: or, which is 
much more commodious, digeſted together 
in a gentle heat, by which the urfon will 
be performed as efectually. be mixture 
is then ſubl-med in a glaſs matraſs or 
phial; the ſublimed mais freed from the 
whit h acrid matter about the mouth of 
the veſſel, and from ſach mercurial glo- 
bules as may happen to appcar diſtinct, 
then pulverii-d, and ſublimcd again: in 
this manner the ſublimation is repeated 
liz times, by which mcans the medicine 
becomes leis liable to irritate} the fipit 
paſiaves, and run off by ſtool. Mer- 
rurius -dulcis ſeems to be the beſt and 
ſafe ſt of the mercurial preparations that can 
be taken in a {olid form. It may be given 
from teen to tweaty grains; or, as an 
alterative, from one to two or three grains. 

MERCURY , in aſtronomy, the 


ſmall ſt of the inſcrior planets, and the 
nearcſt to the fin. Ser Planet. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Cafini, the greateſt diſtance 
of Mercury from the carth is 32704, the 
mean diitance 22cco, and the Icaft dif- 
tance 11296 ſemi-diameters of the carth : 
therefore his mean diſtance will be about 
88,cc0000 Engliſh miles; and the dia- 
meter of Mercury is three-fourths of the 
diameter of the carth, and therefore the 


globe of Mercury mus be two-ffths of 


that of the curth. Mr. Azout pretends to 
prove, that though Mercury be ſo near 
the tun, the light there is not capable of 
burning any objects. But Sir Haac Newton 
makes the heut of Mercury fo great, as to 
be ſeven times as much as the heat of our 
tummer fun; which he tound, by expe- 
riments deſignediy made by the thermo- 
meter. is enough to make water boil. 
And. therefore, if Lodics will not be there 
enkindied by fuch a degree of heat, it 
muſt be becan;e their degree of  dentity is 
proportionai-ly preater than that of fuch 
kinds of bodies on our earth: wherefore 
this fiery planet is certainly uninhabitable 
by fuch creatures as ive on our cath. 
Dr. Halley; in his obſervation of Mercury 
een in the ſun, in the year 1677, at St. 
Helena, ſays, that this planet may bs 
ſcen nine times in the jun, near the 
alcending node, in the years 1710, 172 3, 
1726, 1743, 1756, 1769, 1776, 1782, 
1789, in October: and four times ucar 
che other node, in the month of Aprii, 


m-rcury, as 25 {: meicnt to latiute the | in the years 1707, 1755, 1736, 1799; 


* wh b! walk acid. 


. 


your parts of powecred all within this ccutur;. 
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MERCURY, in heraldry, a term uſed 
in blazoning by plane ts, for the purple 
eolour in the arms of tovercign princes. 
See H/azoninrg. 

MERCURY, in matters of literature, 
denotes a book, or other paper, chiefly 
filled with news; ſo called from the Pa- 
gan deity Mercury, who is faid to have 
been the meſſenger of the gods. 

* MERCURY, in pagan worſhip, 
the ſon of Jupiter and Maia, the daugh- 
ter of Atlas, was born on mount Cylene, 
in Arcadia, and was fuckled by Juno. 
He early diſplaycd his talent for theft, 
for being care{lcd by Vulcan, he ſlole 
away his tools; he alſo took away Jupi- 
ter's ſcepter, and would have taken his 
thunder-bolts, had they not burnt his 
* r Mercury was alſo the tutelar 
god of roads and croſs-ways, and though 
he was a thicf, was the guardian of trade 
and commerce. He was the protector of 
learning, and the arbiter of all quarrels 
among the gods: but his molt remark- 
able othce was to attend dying men, arid 
conduct their fouls to the tufernal regions. 
Some of his moit remarkable actions are, 
his killing Argus; his ſtcaling Apollo's 
oxen, and mctamorpholing Battus into a 
touch-ſtone. He had Hermaphroditus 
by Venus, and ſeveral other children by 
different women. He delivered the god 
Mars irom priſon, and taltcued Prome- 
theus on mount Caucalus., . 

+ He 1s deſcribed by the poets as a fair 
beardlefs youth, with flaxen hair, lively 
blue eyes, and a ſmiling countenance. 
He has wings fixcd to his cap and fandals, 


and holds the caduceus (or ſtaff ſur- 


rounded with ſerpents with two wings 
on the top) in his hand, and is fre- 
quently repreſented with a purſe, to ſhow 
that he was the god of gain. Ihe ani- 
mals ſacred to him were, the dog, the 
goat, and the cock. 

MERIDIAN, in aſtronomy, a great 
circle of the {phere,. paſſing through the 
zenith, nadir, and poles of the world; 
dividing the ſphere into ewo hemiſpheres, 
the eaſtern and weitern. It is a vertical 
circie palling through the poles of the 
world 

To drt a MERIDIAN Lin-. On an 
horizontal plane, (plate XXXIII. fo. . 
from the ccuter C, deſcribe ſeveral con- 
centric arches B A, b a, &c and on the 
ſame center C, erect a ſtyle or gnomon, 
perpendicular to the plane A C, a foot 
or half a ſoot long. &Avour the time of the 
tropics before noon, between the hours 


' 
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between one and three in the afternoon, 
obſerve the points B &, &c. A a, where- 
in the ſhadow of the ſtyle terminates. - 
Biſect the arches AB, a6, &c. in P, 4, 
&c. If then the right line D E biſect 
all the arches A B, a6, &c. it will be 
the meridian line ſought. As the extre- 
mity of the ſhadow is ſomewhat hard to 
d&termine, it will be convenient to have 
the ityle flat at the top, and to drill a 
little hole, noting the lucid ſpot pro- 
jetted by it, on the arches AB anda 6, 
inſtead of the extremity of the ſhadow- 
Hence, if the meridian line be biſected 
by a right line O V, drawn perpendicu- 
larly throvgh the point C, O V will be 
the interſection of the meridian, and firit 
vertical, and conſequently O will ſhew 
the eaſt point, and V the weſt. 
MERIDIAN LINE, on a dial, is a 
right line arifing from the interſection of 
the meridian of the place, with the plane 
of the dial; this is the line of twelve 
o'clock, and from hence the diviſion of 
the hour-lines begins. Sce Dizl. 
Magnetical MERIDIAN, a great circle 


paſſing through the magnetical poles, o 


which the magnetic needle, or needle of 
the mariner's compaſs conforms itſelf. 

MERIDIAN Altitude of the Sun or 
Stars, "Their altitude when in the meri- 
dian of the place whcre they are. ob- 
ſerved. Or it may be defined, an arch of 
a great circle perpendicular to the hori- 
zon, and compr:hended between the ho- 
rizon aud the ſun or ſtar then in the me» 
ridian of the place. 

To take the MERIDIAN Aud wvith 
a Quadrant. If the poſition of the meri- 
dian be known, and the plane of an aſtro 
nomical quadrant be placed in the meri- 
dian line, by means of the plumb-line 
{u;pended at the center, the meridian al- 
titudes of the ſtars, which are the princi- 
pal obſervations whereon the whole art 
of aſtronomy is founded, may ealily be 
determined. The meridian altitude of 
a ſtar may likewiſe be had by means 
of a pendulum eiock, if the exact 
time of the ſtar's paſſage by the me- 
ridian be known. Now it muſt be ob- 
ſcrved, that ſtars haye the ſame altitude 
for the minute before and after their pai- 
fage by the meridian, if they be not in or 
ncar the zenith; but if they be, their al- 
titudes muſt be taken every minute when 
they are near the meridian, and their 
greateſt altitude will be the meridian al- 
titudes ſought, See the article Quadrant. 

MERIDIONAL D1sTANCE, in na- 


o. niu. and eleven in th, woruing, aud vication, the ſame with the departure, 


calling, 
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erſting, or weſting, or the difference of 
longitude between the meridian under 
which the ſhip now is; and any other 
meridian ſhe was before under. 

MERIDIONAL PARTS, MrLEs, 
or MIN TES, in navigation, are the 
parts by which the meridians in Mr. 
Wright's chart, commonly, though falſe- 
ly, called Mercator's, do increaſe, as the 
Parallels of latitude deere ale. 

* MERIONETHSHIRE, a county 
in North Wales, bounded by Carnarvon- 
mire and Denbighthire on the north, by 
Montgomcryllire on the ſouth-caſt, and 
by the Iriſh ſca on the weſt. It is water- 
ed with the rivers Dee, the Doray, the 
Druryd, the Farles, and Llanbeder. It 
78 exceedingly mountainons and rocky, 
and conſequently unpleaſant, rough, and 
unfruitful; however; it has paſture pro- 
per for tecding lheep and cattle, by which 
the inhabitants are chiefly maintained ; 
beſides which there are red deer, fowl, 
and fiſh, etp:cially herrings. it is about 
thirty-tive miles in length, and twenty 
in breadth, with about thirty -ſcven pa- 
riſnes. The market towns are Harlech, 
Dolgelhe, and Bala. 

MERIT, in theology, ſigniſies deſert, 
This term is more particu'arly uſed to 
vonify the moral goodneſs of the actions 


of men, and the rewards to which thoie | 


actions entitle them. 

MERLIN, alu, in ornithology, 
the leuſt of the hawk kind, but much re- 
em ling the hagpard-folcon. 

MERLON, in fortif-cation, is that 
purt of a parapet which 15 terminated Ly 
two embra'ures of a battery. 

* MEROPEF, in fabulous hiſtory, 
daughter of Atlas and I IKione, and 


MET 


a genus of plants, the flower of which is 
made up of roundiſh hollow petals; and 
its fruit is an umbilicated globoſe berry, 
containing hve oſſeous and gibbous ſeeds. 

MESSENGERS, certain officers chief- 
ly employed under the direction of the 
ſecretaries of ſtate, who always are in 
reatine(s to be ſent with all kinds of dit- 
patches foreign and domeſtic. They al- 
to, by virtue of the ſceretarics warrants, 
take up perſons for high treaſon, or other 
offences againſt the ſtate. 

MESSIAH, the annointed ; a title 
which the Jews gave to their expected 
great deliverer, whoſe coming they till 
wait for: and a name the Chriſtians ap- 
ply to Jeſus Chriſt, in whom the prophe- 
cies relating to the Mefliah were accom- 
pliſhed. Among the Jews, ancinting 
was the ceremony of conſecrating per- 
lons to the higheſt offices and digniries ; 
kings, prieſis, and ſoinctimes prophets 
were anointed : thus Aaron and his tons 
received the facerdotal, Eliſha the pro- 
phetic,” and David, Sclomon, and others, 
the royal unctian. 

* MESSANA, a large city of Sicily. 
t is rich; and well fortified, carrying on 
a great trade. It is at preſent about five 
mies in circumference, and has about 
ſixty thoutand infiabitants. It was for- 
merly a tree port, and has many mapa- 
ines of merchandize. It has an harbour 
in the form ot an half Moon, and one 
ol the beſt in the whole mediterrancun, 
being five miles in cireunforence, and ex- 
tomety decp, and the quay belonging to 
it is above a mile in length, the public 
midings and religious houſes are very 
numerous and mayniticont,. It is deferd- 
cd by a flrong caſtle and other torts, and 


one of the Pleiades, She rendered a | it exports nik, oil, znd fruits; beſides 


more obſcure light than the reſt, becauſe 
he was marr. d to a mortal, named Siſi— 
phus, but her fitters were married to gods. 

MEROPS, the bee-eater, in ornitho- 
logy, the Llue- breafted ifpida, with 7: va- 
riegated heady a very beautiful bird, 
ſomewhat lara than the common king- 
hither. 

MERULA, the black bird, in ornitho- 
logy, a ſpecies of the turdus, or thruth 
kind. | 

MESENTERY, in anwomy, a thick 
fat membrane, placed in the midſt of the 
inteſtines, particularly of the ſmaller 
ones, whence it has the name. 


which it las great plenty of corn, and 
excellent wine. Meſſina tubmitted to the 


took it in 4920; in 1735 the Spaniards 
got poſſeſſion of it again. and in 1740 
allowed the Turks to have a conſul there 
of their own nation. Ihe archbithop 
has à very preat revenue, It is one Hun- 
dred and ten miles caſt of Palermo. 


Long. 15. 39. E. Lat. 38. 41. N. 


METAL. See METALLIC Bes. 

Prince's METAL, called Barb METAL, 
a kind of factitious metal, of A beautiful 
yellow, and diſputce to rec:ive a line 
poliſh, lultre, &c. It is prepared, ac- 
cording to Dr. Shaw, as follows : take 


MESOQCOLOY, in anatomy, that part 
of the myſentecry connected with the 
great guts, e{pecially the colon. 


ix ounces ot copper, melting it in a 
wind furnace; add to it one ounce of 


MUSPILUS, the bediar, in botany, |ziuk ; then ſtirring the whole well rogr- 


ther, 


Spaniards in 1719; but the emperor re- 
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ther, pour out the metal immediately. 
he copper and zink may be put into the 
crucible together, if firſt cofered over 
with the black flux, which prevents the 
evolution of the zink, or preſerves its 
metulline torm. 

METAL, in heraldry. There are two 
metals uſed in heraldry, by way of co- 
lJours, viz. gd and ſilvet, in blazonry 
called or and, argent. 

in th: common paintings of arms theſe 
metals are repretented by white and yel- 
De, which arc the natural coleurs of 
thoſe metals, In engraving, gold is ex- 
preſſed by dottin; the coat, &c. all over; 
and ſilver, by leaving it quite blank. 

METallL!C bodies, in natural hiſtory, 
ſuch metals as are capable ot heing work- 
ed and conſiderably extended under the 
hammer; and ſemi-metals, thote which 
want that valuable quality. 

METALLURGY, Metallurgia, ac- 
cording to Booerhaye, the whole art of 
preparing and working metals from the 
lebe, or ore, to the utenſil ; in which 
tenie, mineralogy, aſſaying, ſmelting, re- 
tining, tmithery, gilding, &c. arc only 
branches of metallurgy. See MIN EAA“ 
LOGY, &e. 

Dr. Shaw however reſtrains metallurgy 
to thoſe operations required to ſcparate 
metals from their ores, tor the uics of 
life. Thetc operations ate of two kinds, 
or ſmaller and large; with regard to 
which the whole art of metallurgy may 
be divided into two parts, aflaying and 
imeiting. Sec ASSAYLING,. &c. 

Sen-METALS, metallic foſſils, fu- 
ſible by fire, and not malicable in their 
puroſt ſtare 

M#TAMORPHISIS, in general, de- 
notes the changing of ſomething into a 
different form ; in which fen'e it includes 
the transformation of infects, as well as 
the mythological changes related by the 
ancient ports, Mythological metamor- 
phoſes were held to be of two kinds, ap- 
parent ard real: thus, that of Jupiter 
into a bull, was only apparent ; whereas 
that of Lycaon into a wolf, was fup- 
poſed to be-real, 

METAPHOR, Merapbora, in rhetoric, 
a figure of ſpeech, whereby the proper 
denomination of one thing 1s applicd to 
another, for the greater elegance of ex- 
pre ſſion. a 

A metaphor is a ſimile or compariſon 
iatended to illuſtrate the thing ſpoken of, 
without the ſorm of compari:on. If any 
author is obliged to give a large account 


at things, plaia and of common obſer- 
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vation, he mult raiſe and ennoble them 
by ſtrong and graceful metaphors. This 
rule Tully has obſerved in his deſcription 
of the ſcycral parts of this habitable 
globe, in his book on the Nature of the 
Gods. do has Virgil, in his Georgics, 
where he has made his meaneſt and 
coarſeſt ſubjects fine and admirable, by 
his judicious uſe of metaphors; in his 
pertect lines, the little affairs of ſhepherds 
and farmers appear with dienity ; his de- 
ſeriptions make the country a paradiſe, 
and his touches, as a noble writer ex- 
prefſes it, turns every thing into gold. 
1 ho'e are admirable and beautiful meta- 
phors, in which the properties of rational 
c catures are applied to animals, and 
thoſe of animals to plants and trees; this 
way of treating a ſubject gives life and 
beauty to the whole creation. But we re- 
ccive the ſlrongeſt pleaſure from thoſe 
bold and comprehenſive metaphors, in 
which, belides the illuſtration of the ſub- 
ject they are intended to raiſe and im- 
prove, con ey to us a freſh and lively image. 

METAPAYSICS, Me aphbyfic, Tranj- 
natura, or Cnteleg y, a ſcience that treats 
of being, as ſuch, in the abſtract, or in 


cies of it. i 

If we are ſhort-ſighted, in phyſical 
matters, which are nearer our ſenſe, and, 
in a manner, expoſed to our view, how 
much more muſt we be bewildered in our 
ſearch after ſpiritual abſtracted truths, in 
the conſideration of univerials ? This 
ſcience procceds in almo(t unknown paths, 
containing very tew doctrines of allowed 
certainty, few principles in which men 
are univerſally agreed, ſcarce any juſt de- 
ftinition, any exact diviſion, and, conſe- 
quently, affords large matter for doubts 
and diſputes. dd to this the barbarous 
terms and perplexed reaſonings with 
which the ſchools have embarraſſed this 
{cience. We ought ky no means to ap- 
prove of the deſign and notion of tome 
contemplative men, who would introduce 
too great a mixture of metaphyſics into 
the tubjeQs of religion, which ought to 
be treated with the moſt familiar plain- 
nets of. method. 

META4PLASMUS, in grammar, 2 
tranſmutation or change made in a word, 
by adding, retreacking, or altering a 
letter, or ſyllables thereof. 

METAT ARSUS, in anatomy, a fleſhy 
maſs ly inder the ſole of the foot. 

ME IA  HESIS, in grammar, a ſpe- 
ces of th mctaplaſmus ; being a figure 


whereby t..c letters or ſyllables of a word 
are 


* 


general, not reſtrained to this or that ſpe- 
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are tranpoſd, or ſhifted out of their 
uſual ſituation, as piltris for priſtis; 
Lybia for Libya, &. 

ME { EMPYSCHOSIS, the doctrine 
of tranſmigration, which ſuppoſes that 
human fouls. upon their leaving the body, 
become the fouls of fuch kind of brutes 
as they moſt reſemble in their manners. 
"This was the doctrine of Pythagoras and 
his followers, who held that the ſouls of 
vicious men were impriſoned in the bo- 
dics of miſerable .b:aits, there to do 
penace for ſeveral ages, at the expiration 
of which they returned again to animate 
men; but if they had lived virtuous, 
ſome happier brute, or even a human 
creature, was to be their lot. 

METEOR, in phyſiology, an imper- 
fed, changenble, and. mixt body, or the 

:temblance of a body appearing in the 
atmoſphere, and formed by the action ot 
the heavenly bodies, out of the common 
elements. Metcors are of three kinds, 
fiery, airy, and watery. Fiery metcors 
ronſiſt of a fat ſulphureous ſmoke ſet on 
fire; ſuch as lightning, thunder, falling 
{tars, draco volens, the ignis fatuus, and 
other phanomena appraring in the 
air. Airy meteors conſiſt of flatulent 
and ſpirituous cxhalations, ſuch as winds 
cc. Watery metcors are compofed of 
vapours or watcry particles, variouſly 
modified by heut and coll, ſuch as clouds, 
rain, hail, ſnow and dew 

METHEGLIN, a fort of drink pre- 
pared from water and honey. The beſt 
way of making it is as follows: Put as 
much new honey, naturally running 
from the comb, into ſpring-water, as 
that, when the honey is thoroughly dif: 
wived, an egg wil not fink to the bot- 
tom, but be juſt ſuſpended in it. Then 
Loil the liquor for an hour or more, till 
the eng ſeims above the liquor; then 
take it off the fire, and let it cool. When 
very cool, next morning, it may be bar- 
relled up; and adding to it halt an ounce 
of ginger, as much of cloves, as much 
of mace, and a quarter of an ounce of 
cinnamon, all groſiy pounded, a ſpoonful 
of yeaſt may be added allo at the bung to 
increaſe its fermentation. When it has 
dune working, it may be cloſcly {topped 
up, and after it has ftoad a month it may 
be drawn off into bottles. 

METHOD, meriodas, the art of dif- 
poſing things in ſuch a manner, as they 
may be calily comprehended, cicher to 
diſcover the truth which we. ourſclves arc 
ignorant of, or to dzmonirate it to others, 
hen Known. . 0 
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Method, with regard to the order of 
procedure, is uſually divided into the me- 
thod of reſolution, or analytic method, 
whereby we proceed from jome peneral 
known truth to others which belong to 
ſome particular thing; and into the me- 
thod of compoſition, or fynthetie me— 
thod, in which we propoſe ſome certain 
reneral truths, from which we produce 
particular truths. | 

If, in the method of reſolution, we 
lay down any ax'oms, it is not immedi- 
ately in the beginning, but as they are 
found nrceſlary in the &di{quiſition ; but 
the caſe is otherwiſe in the method of 
compoſition. 

In both theſe methods, no propoſition 
ſhould be admitted as true, which is not 
evident. 2. hat the connection of the 
following propoſition with the foregoing 
be Itkewife evident in every ſtep. 

The laws of the ſynthetic method will 
be beſt drawn from mathematicians, as 
1. To offer nothing but what is couched 


in terms perfectly underſtood. 2. To 


bu 14 only on clear principles. 3. To 
prove demonſtratively all their conſe- 
quences, namely, by definitions that 
have been laid down, axioms that have 
been granted, and propoſitions that have 
been 'alrcady proved; which become 
principles to things that follow them. 

METHOD, in mathematics, more pe- 
cuſiarly denotes certain particular pro- 
ce ſſes tor ſolving problems. 

ME THOPDIS IS, a religious ſeQ, 
who firtt made their appearance in the 
year 1747, By the death of Mr. White- 
held, Methodi:m is ſuppoſed to be on the 
decline. 

METONIC Cy, in chronology, 
the ſame with the cycle of the moon. 

METONOMY, in rhetoric, a trope 
in which one name is put for another, on 
account of the near relation there is be- 
tween them. By this trope any of the 
moſt ſtpnificant circumſtances of a thing 
are put for the thing itſelf. 

METOPOSCOPY, the pretended art 
of knowing a perſon's diſpoſitions and 
manners, by viewing the traces and lines 
in the face. | 

METRE, Meter, Metrum, in portry, 
denotes a ſyſtem of feet of a proper 
length. 

METROPOLIS, the capital of a 
country or province. It alſo denotes an 
archicpiſcopal church. | 

MEUM, ſpignel, in _ an um- 
betliferovs p: rennial plant, which grows 
Wild in meadous in ſome parts of Eng- 

land 
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land, and flowers in June. The root of 
this plant is recommended as a carmina-- 
t ve. {tamachic, an! for 2282 viſ- 
cill hamours, appcaring to be nearly of 
the ſame nature with that of -lovage ; 
difſ-ring in its ſmell, being rather 
more agreeable, ſomewhat like that 
of. parſnips, but {tronger, and in its 
ta'te being leſs ſweet, and more warm or 
acrid. 

ME WING, the falling off, or change 
of hair, f-athers, ſkin, * or other 
parts of animals, which happens in ſome 
annually, in others only at certain ſtages 
of their lives; but the generality of 
b-aſts mew in the ſpring 

* MEXICO, or New-SraAiN, a large 
country of North Amer ca, ſuhject to the 
king of Mexico before it was conquered 
by the ſamous Cortez. It is bounded on 
the north by New Mexico; on the eaſt 
by the gulph of Mexico and the North 
Sen; and on the fouth and weſt by South 
America, and the South Sea. It 1s above 
a thouſaad miles in length, aud is under 


a viceroy, Who is a grandee of Spain, and 


reſides at Mexico, and is changed every 
five years, lt is divided in twenty-three 
provinces, Mexico being the principal. 
It contains mines of gold, filver, and 
other minerals, and is an exceeding good 
country, whereof Mexico is the capital, 
It is generally mountainous. The higheſt 
mountains are near the coaſt of the Sout!; 
S-a, and many of them are volcanos. 
Ihe caſtern ſhore is a flat level country, 
abounding in bogs and moraſſes, and 
overflowed in the rainy ſeaſon; but is fo 
covered with thickets of bamboo cane, 
mangroves, and buſhes, that the log- 
wood cutters are forced to make their 
way through it with their hatchets. The 
hills between the mountains and the flat 
country are beſt inhabited, and there the 
air is molt temperate. Within the tro- 
pie of Cancer they have annual periodi- 
cal rains, and when the ſun is directly 
over their heals, it is then their cooleſt 
ſcaſun, becauſe. the ſun is obſcured by 
clouds, and the flat country is under wa- 
ter, Their fair weather is when the fun 
is in the ſouthern ſigns, at the greateſt 
diſtance from them. The fprings and 
rivers are very low in March, April, and 
in the beginning of May; then the coun- 
try aſſords neither graſs nor herbage, un- 
leis it is waterzd ; but the trees are al- 
ways green, and there is ſruit almoſt all 
the year round. "Vheſe are the cocoa» 
trees, of which they make chocolate, va- 


ncllas, plaaiaias, pinc-appi:s, _—_—" 
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nuts, ſapadillos, avagato pears, gua"as, 
prickle pears, oranges and lemons, with 
2 great varicty of gums and diugs. Their 
foreſt»trees are a ſort of c:dar, logwood, 
maachenen, and many others, whoſe 
names are not well determined, ſo as to 
be underſtood by p-ople who have never 
een there. There were before the arrival 
of the Spaniards, gcither horſes, oxen, 
camels, elephants, rhinoceroſſes lions 
ſheep, hogs, goats, aſſes, or dogs, ex- 
cept ſome little ones that could not bark; 
but they had tygers, bears, clks, picarees, 
warrees, beavers.» opoſſums, armadillos, 
guanoes, flying ſquirrels, different forts 
of monkeys, ſnakes, and a variety of 
birds and inſets, among which the co- 
chincal is moſt valuable. The prefent 
inhabitants of Mexico are native Ameri- 
cans, Spaniards, Crroles, Meſtees, that 
is a mixture between a Spaniard and an 
American, Nevroes, and Mulattoes. 

The ancient Mexicans worſhipped one 
ſupreme god, the planets, and departed 
heroes, and the Spaniards pretend that 
they Gcrificed men. Hut now the preſent 
inhabitants are all obliged to profeſs po- 
pery, unleſs they have a mind to be put 
into the inquiſition. The number of the 
Spaniſh clergy is very great, and there 
are many monks and nuns. 

* MEXICO, a large city of North 
America, the capital of New Spain, is 
ſeated in Proper Mexico. This was a 
very large place before the Spaniards en- 
tered into the country. It contained 
about eighty thouſand houſes, ſeveral 
magnificent temples, ſull of rich idols, 
and there were three handſome palaces 
where the emperor of Mexico reſided. 
This place was beſieged by Hernando Cor- 
tez, with nine hundred Spaniſh foot, 
eighty horſe, and two hundred thouſand 
Americans, which his allies had ſupplied 
him with. This Gege was begun in 1521, 
and lafted three months, in which time 
the city was quite ruined, Cortez cauſed 
it to be rebuilt, and there is now about 
thirty thouſand houſes, which are all of 
brick or ſtone, and the” Americans are 
driven into a ſuburb, which contains 
about three thouſand houſes. It is a 
handſome city, and the ſtreets are ſtrait, 
broad, and clean, with magnificent 
ſtructures, palaces, churches, and cou- 
vents for both ſexes. It is alſo rich in 
trade. The viceroy of New Spain com- 
monly reſides here, and it is a royal au- 
diznce. a tribunal of the inquiſition, an 
archbiſhoprick, and an univerſity, with 
the power of * money. It is 290 
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Lat. 20. 15. N. 

MEZ ERION, or Meru, ſpurge- 
olive, a {pecies of thymelæa, which agrees 
in virtue with the ares lacked. 


MEZZOTINTO, a particular manner 


1 of repreſenting figures on copper, fo as 


to form' prints in imitation of painting 
in Indian Ink. The ſcraping mezzotin- 
tos is a kind of engraving, executed by co- 
vering the ſurface of a copper-plate with 
lines, ſunk in it cloſe to cach other, in 


different directions ſo that it would, if 


uſed for printing in this ſtate, give a black 
impreſſion, of ground, from ihe whole: 
and then taking away or diminiſhing the 
_ effect of the ground, by ſeraping or bur- 
niſhing, according to the necellary cxpret- 
ſion of any given deſigu, ſuch parts of 
_ theſe line's as brirgs ch plate to the fame 
condition, as if lines had been ori zinally 


cut, currelpondently to the manner of 


other engravings, in thoſe places where 
they were wanted to expreſs the ſhades 
or dal ker parts of the deſigu. This ap- 
pears, therefore, in one view, to be an 
opp ite kind of engraving to the others; 
as in them the ads and darker parts ar- 
ſormed by the deſtroying part of the lights, 
of which the whole ground muft be con- 
ſidered as at firſt conliſting ; h reas in 
this, the ground being originally all hade, 


the 2 are produced by deſtroyiug the 


neceſlary parts of thoſe ſhades. Not on- 
ly the . of the work, but the << 
of it when finely ex-cuted, are great te- 
commendations to this kind of cngraving ; 
as the extreme ſoftneis of the teinrs, along 
with a great force of relief, renders th. 
prints, dune this way, that are perfect, 
more generally pleating than thofſ- engra- 
vel in any other manner; which the great 
number of portraits lately done evinces. 
le is, however, only with regard to ſome 
; Kin of ſuhiects, rhagghis ſpecies of en- 


pains has this merit; poitraiture is the 


treat object of its excellence; and ſome 
landicaþes have been done that are not 
contemti-le,; horſes alio have been at- 
t apt 4 with fucceſs ; and ſome deſigns 


_ of hiſtorv, properly adapted, way be 


brought within i's reach. But where any 
thing befdes the portraits of men, and 
other animals, come in quetlion, there 
mult be a prculiar acconimodation of the 
ſubjcct ; as its powers, with reſp: & to 
vari.ry of expreſſion, are much lets ex- 
tenfrve than thoſe of etching ; and con- 
f 8 fall ar ſhort of thote of the gra- 
ver. he principfes, on Which the ft- 


nls or unfitücis of tubjects for this Kind | 
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Miles from Vera Cruz. Long 103. 12 W. of engraving are founded, are of twe 


kinds, the one reſpecting the proportion 
of light and ſhade ; the other, the nature 
of the d.fign with regard to the outline, 
Such pieces as contain large and clear 
maſſes of light, do not ſucceed at all : 
hut where, on the contrary, there is a 
large proportion of very dark parts, as in 
the repreſentations of night ſcenes, or a 
large proportion of brown ſhades, as in 
the pictures of Rembrandt, Benedette, 
and Fenice rs, in ſome inſtances, the beft 
ect is produced, and with the leaſt la- 
„our. Such | 49g likewiſe, as are of a 
ſimple compoſi ion, and do not require 
great force, and variety of expreſlion, as 
paſſion and character, are ſuitable; but 
where great ſpirit and freedom are required 
to give merit, this manner of engraving 
fails; as it docs not admit of thole ſharp 
and delicate ſtrokes and touches, which 
are the mcans of that expreſſion. 

Pai ing Mr Z ZO TINTO Glaſs. — The 
painting on gla's by means of mezzotinto 
prints is performed by cemen ing the 
printed fide of the prints to the ſurface of 
the glaſs by the aſſi ſtance of ſome glati- 
nous body which will not diſſolve in W- 
ter; and then deſtroy ing the texture of the 
paper by water, fo that it may be rubbed 
entirely off from the cement upon the 
glaſs, in the ſame manner as if the origi- 
nal impreſſion had been made there; by 
which method a complete drawing of the 
picture deſignedꝭ is obtained on the. glaſs ; 
and may be coloured by either oil, var- 
nith, or water colours. The method of 
performing it is as follows : 

Procure a picce of the beſt crown glaſs 
as near as poſlible in ſize to the print to 
be taken off ; and varniſh it thinly over 


with turpentine, rendered a little more 


fluid by the addition of vil of turpentine. 
Then lay the print on the y'ais, begin- 
ning at one end, and prefling it gently 
down in every part tothe other. In or- 
der to prevent any veficles of air being 
formed, during the cp*i ation gf laying it 
on, by the paper touching the cement un- 
equally in different purts, and to fer”'e the 
whole more cloſcly to the glais, it will 
not be improper to paſs a wood: n roller 
of about two inches diameter. well turn- 
ed and very ſmooth, over it. | his be- 
ing done, let the glaſs with the priut 
cemented on it, be gently dricd, till the 
turpentine be perfectly hard: then let the 
print he thoroughly wolttencd with wa- 
ter; aud uh leit continucs wet rub off the 
paper, by rolling it under the finger, till 
only a thin fili, remains, When it is 

dry 


* 
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dry, varniſh it over with oil of turpent ive, 
and you may proceed to paint it either 
with oil, varniſh, or water colours; and 
the pizce, if well executed, will appear 
on the fore ſide to be elegantly painted on 
the glaſs. 

MIASMA. among phyſicians, denotes 
ſuch particles as are ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
diſtempered, putrifying, or poiſonous bo- 
dies. 

MICHAELMAS, or Fra if St Mi- 
chael and all Agel, a feſtival of the chrif- 
tian church, obſerved on the zgth of >ep- 
tember. | 

MICROCOSM, a term chiefly appl- 
ed to man, who is called the little world, 
by way of eminence, as being an epi- 
tome of all thac is woxderful in the great 
world, or macrocoſm. 

MICRQGRAPHY, microgrephia, a 
deſcriptiog of the parts and proportions 
of objects that are too ſmall to be view- 
ed withort the aſſiſtance of a microſcope. 

MICROMETER, ana'tronomical ma- 
chine, which by means of a ſcrew, mea- 
ſures extremely ſma!'l diſtances in th- 
heavens, &c. to a great degree of accu a- 
cy in ſome micrometers, an inch is di- 
vided into 2800 parts, and in others 


Notwithſtanding the invention of the 
micrometer is aſcribed to M. Huygens, 
Auzout, and Picard, the two latter hav- 
ing publiſhed one in 1666, yet Mr. 
Townley, in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, reclaims it for one of our countri- 
men, Mr. Gaſcoyne. He relates that, 
from ſome papers of this gentleman's, he 
learned, that, before our civil wars, he 
hall invented a micrometer, and had mad: 
uſe of it for ſome years, in taking the di- 


ameter of the planets, diſtances upon 


land; the moon's diſtance, &c 

MICRO.,COPE, an optical ' inſtru- 
ment, whereby very minute objects are 
repreſented, extremely large and diſtinct, 
according to the laws of refraCtion. 

Microſcopes are of two kinds, ſimple 
and compound The firſt ſort conſiſts of 
one glaſs; the other of two or more. The 
fimple microſcope is no other than a con- 
vex lens, through which objects appear 
maguihied. 

An object ſeen through this microſcope 
appears magnified nearly in that propor- 
tion, which the diſtance, at which an ob- 
ject would be ſeer diſtinctly with the na- 
ked eye, bears to the focal diſtance of the 
microicope. Thus, It 4 B (plate XXXIII 
Hg. 2) repreſent the microicope, C D an 
object placed at the focal diitance of pa- 


MIC 
{ rallel rays, or ſomething nearer, that the 
rays of theſame pencil may be parallelts - 
each other, or ratherdivergingin a ſmall 
degree, when they enter the eye, this 
circumſtance being requiſite to diſtinct vi- 
ſion ; and let the microſcope be ſo tmall, 
that all the rays that paſs through it from 
the ohject may enter the pupil of the eye 
E F at the ſame time, when placed cloſe 
to it, as in the figure; ſor unleis it be 6 
ſmall, it will ſcarce magnify ſufficient] 
to deſerve the name of microſcope Things 
being thus expoſed, the angle under 
which this object appears will be G IH, 
or CID, but this is nearly the ſame it 
would have appeared under, had there 
bren no microtcope interpoſed ; notwith-- 
ſtanding which, the object is prop-rly 
enough ſaid to appear magnitied by this 
microſcope, becauſe, ' without that, it 
could not have been ſeen diſtinctly at fo 
ſma | a diſtance from the eye, but muſt 
have been ſituated eight or ten inches from 
it; and therefore, lnce objects appear 
under a larger angle, the nearer they are 
to the naked eye, this object appears laf- 
ger, or is magnified by means of the mi- 
croſcope;- in proportion as it is ſeen dif- 
tinctiy at a leis diſtance with it than with- 
out it; that is, nearly as the focal di- 
tance of the microſcope is to that at which 
objects are ſeen diltin&tly with the naked 
cye. 
an object will alſo appear diſtinct, 
though it be ſituated at a very ſmall diſj- 
tance from the eye, by bang viewed 
through a ſmall hoſe in a piece of paper; 
but then this hole muſt be made ſo very 
ſmall, that, unlets the object be ſtrong- 
ly illuminated, it will appear very ob- 
ſcurely through it. . 
8 The form of a compound microſcope'is 
expreſted in fo. 3. where A B repreſents 
a ſmall convex lens, whoſe focal diſtance 
is fuch, that rays flowing from the point 
C may be collected in D; and EF is a 
large lens, whoſe focus of parallel rays 
coincides with the point D; and F G re- 
preſents an eye fo ſituated, tha rays pro- 
ceceding fr-,m an object at K L may enter 
the pupil of it, after having paſſed through 
both glafſcs. Theſe things being diſpoſed 
in this manner, the object K L will ap- 
pear magniſied, and alſo diſtinc. 
For, firſt, let K C'S repreſent a pencil 
of rays flowing from the point C, 'rheſe 
will meet their axis again in the point D 
by ſuppoſition, and, crofling there, will 
enter the lens E F diverging from its fo- 
cus of parallel rays, and will therefore 
enter the pupil of the eye in directions 
Y 2 par- 
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parallel to cach other, and concur upon 
th: rctina at Q the abject will therefore 
appcar diſtinct. 

Secondly a pencil of rays flowing from 
another point of the object. as I, will 
meet their axis in M, and, diverging from 
thence, will, after being refracted by the 
lens Ek F, become parrallel with reſpect to 
each other; but, with reſpect to the for- 
mer, they will converge ; becauſe, with 
regard to them, they diverged before they 
paſſed through the lens E F from I, a 
point farther diſtant than its focus of pa- 
ralle! rays. "Ihey will, therefore, con- 
ſequently. croſs them at ſome diſtance 
ſrom it, ſappoſe at H, where the pupil of 
an eye being placed to receive them, the 
point L will be repreſented at O. And 
for the ſame reaton, the point K being 
repreſented at P. the object will be ſeen 
under the angle PHO, or E HF, which 
is much larger than that under which it 
would have appcared to the naked eye. 
It may be remarkxcd here, g:at when we 
view an object through an inſtrument of 
this kind, we are then in ” gr look - 

ing at the image of that obje& through 
a ſingle microicope. Thus MN is the 
image of tha! object we ſee through the 
lens or ſingle microſcope E F; fo that the 
- addition of the glaſs A Bis only that we 
may have an image of the object to look 
at, larger than the object itſelt. 

Ihe glaſs ſituated next the object, is 
called thy object-glaſs and that placed 
next the eye, the eye-glaſs. 

In ſome microſcopes there is a third 
glaſs placed between the olij ect g'aſs and 
the image, and is called a middle glaſs 
This is placed there only to bring the rays 
to a focus the ſooner, in order that the 
image may fall nearer the object glals 
than it otherwiſe would do. | 

The proportion of magnifying in a mi- 
croicope of his kind, is nearly in a ratio 
compounded of the proportion which the 

. diſtance of the image from the object glas 
bears to its diſtanc: from the eye glaſs, 
and of that which the diſlance of the ob- 
ject from the eye, bears to its diſtance: 
from the object glaſs. 

Catadioptric MICROSCOPE, is that 

which performs its etſects by reflection 
and refraction conjointiy, for it is con- 


ſtruted with a ſmall ſpeculum fed 


(plate XXXIII g. 4) whoſe focus is at /: 
and it is plain, that if a ſmall object a b 
be placed a little further from the ſpec- 
lum than the focus 7/, there will be form- 
ed a large image of it A H; which image 


will ve inverted, and in proportion to the | 


MID 
object, as the diſtance Ce to the diſlance 
Fe, as when an object lens was uſed 

Part of this image is vicwed by the 
eye glaſs FD, which muſt be a meniſcus; 
becauſe the image being formed by reflec- 
tion, it will be more perfect, and admit 
of a greater charge in the eye glaſs; and 
thoſe of the meniſcus form are beſt for 
this purpoſe, bccaufe the errors of thy 
rays, and conicquently the conlulon 
cauled thereby, in the refraQtion made at 
the convex furface, are. in a great mea- 
ſure, reftified by the contrary reſra gion 
at the concave ſurface. 

Another fort of catoptric or re floction 
microſcope is conſtructed with two ſpecu- 
lums ab cd and 4 BCD (fe. 5) with 
a central hole in each. The larger ſpe- 
culum is concave, the other convex, 
and both of equal ſphericity. I hey have 
their ſocus at one inch diftanc*, and pla- 
ced one inch and a half from each 
other, ſo that an object OPQ, being 
placed a little before the ſmaller ſpecu- 
lum, might be nearet the larger one than 
its center E. 

The ſolar or ramera rbſcura M1CROs- 
COPE depends on the fun-ſhine, and 
mult be made uſe of in a darkened cham- 
ber, as its name implies. By this mictol- 
cope a louſe may be magnificd to the 
length of five or 5 fect, or even a great 
deal more; but it is more diſtin when 
not enlarged to above half that ſize. 

* MIDAS; ir fabulous hiſtory, a king 
of Phrygia, who having treated Hacchus 
with great magnificence, that god offer: d 
to grant him Whatever he ſhould alk. 
Midas deſired that every thing he touched 
ſhould be changed into gold. Lacchus 
coni-nted, and Midas every where found 
the effects of his touch; tur he had ſoon 
reaſon to repent his folly, for wanting to 
eat and drink, the aliments no ſooncr 
entered his mouth than they were changed 
into gold, which obliged him to have 
recourſe to Bacchus, to beteech him to 
reſtore him to his ſormer ſtate ; on which 
the god ordered him to bathe in the river 
Puctolus, which from thence forward had 
golden ſand. Some time after, being 
choſen judge between Pan and Apollo, he 
gave another inſtance of his bad taſte, 
in preferring Pan's muſic to Apollo's, 
cn which that god, being enraged, gave 
kim aſs s cars. 

MID DI. t SEX, a county of Englend, 
bounded by Hertfordſhire on the north ; 
by Eſſex on the eaſt, from which it is ſe- 
perated by the river Lea; by Surry on the 
touth, from which it is pacted by the ri- 

ve 
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ver Thames; and by Buchinghamſhire on 


© the welt, being twenty-four miles long, 


tourtcen broad, and about ninety- five in 
circumference. It is one of the lcaſt 
countics of England, but is the richeſt, 
and if we include London and Weſtmin- 
{te-, pays more taxes than any ten coun- 
ties of Engiavd. It is divided into fix 
hundreds, and two liberties, and beſides 
the cities of London and Weſtminſter, 
contains five market towns, viz, Brent- 
ford, Edgware, Enfield, Staines, and 


Uxbridz: ; wich many fine villages, a- en 


dorned with the ſeats of the nobility and 
gentry. lie is in the province of Canter- 
bury and dioceſe of London, and exclu- 


ſive of the churches in the capital, has 
ſeventy- three pariſhes, beiides many cha- 


pels of eaſe. It ſends eight members to 
parliament. viz, four for the city of Lon- 
don, tuo for. the county, and two for 
Weſtminſt-r. "The air is pleaſant and 
h: a!thful, and the foil extremely fertile, 
aud indeed it can hardly be othterwiſe, 
confidering the plenty of manure furniſh- 
ed by London : it chic fly conſiſts of pat- 
ture and garden grounds, for the ſupply 
of the capital; and here the art of gar- 
d. ning is brought to greater perfection 
than in any other part of Britain. The 
pri neipal rivers are the Thames, the Coln, 
the Lea or Ice, and the New River; and 
there are here many medicinal ſprings 

MID-HEAVEN, the point of the 
ecliptic that culminates, or in which it 
cuts the meridian, 

MIDSHIP-BEAM, in naval architec- 
ture, that which is ſituated in the middle 
of 'the ſhip, which forms her extreme 
breadth, and from which the proportion 
ol the maſts and yards are taken, 

MiDSHIP-MAN, in the royal navy, 
a young officer, who walks on the quar- 
ter-deck and gangways of a ſhip, and 
forwards the commands of the ſuperior 
officers. They are generally volunteers 
like the cadets in the army, and ſerve in 
expectation of a commiſſion. Ihey mult, 
however, ſerve ſix years at fea before they 
can be qualifird to receive it. 

s MILAN, a large city of Italy, and 
capital of the Milanete. It is one of the 


tine(t cities in Europe, being about ten | Milan, a country of lialy, 


MIT 

the citadel, which is one of the ſtrongeſt 
fortretſes in Italy. This city ſtands in a 
fruittul and pleaſant plain, and has the 
advantage of two nay'gable canals, by 
which it communicates with the rivers 
Adda and Feſin. "The ſheets are broad 
and neat, the ſquares ſpacious and hand- 
ſome, and the houſes lofty, lt is the ſee 
of an archbiſhop, who is always a cardi - 
nal; contains two hundred and thirty 
churches, has forty conxents of men, and 
fifty of women, with other fraternities, 
very large ſuburbs. The cathedral is 
a vaſt ſtructure, about five hundred feet 
in length, and three hundred in breadth, 
built of white marble. It ſtands in the 
center of the city, and they were up- 
wards of three hundred years in finiſking 
it. The roof is ſupported by one hun- 
dred and ſixty white marble pillars, Nand- 
iny in four rows, It was to have had 
fourteen thouſand ſtatues as large as the 
life: but there are ſeveral thouſands till 
wanting. "The pavement. of this church 
is more curious than that of St. Peter's at 
Rome. There are two fiuc brazen pul- 
pits, each of which runs round a large 
pillar like a gallery, and is ſupported by 
lwge ſigutes of the ſame metal. There 
are a great many other buildings and cu- 
riofitics worth taking notice of, particu- 
lar'y the great hoſpital, which is a mag- 
nilicent ſtructure, capable of entertaining 
four thouſans infirm people, it having a 
revenuz of ſeventy thouſand crowns a year. 
The molt conſiderable trade of the inha- 
bitants is in wine, corn, cheeſe, ſauſages, 
cutlcr's ware, ſilk and cotton ſtuffs, All 
forts of artificial flowers, paper, feathers, 
plate, and particularly ſilver and gold 
lace, and gold and ſilver brocades. "The 
nobility make a very great figure in rich 
cloaths, coaches, and a numerous reti- 
nue ot ſervants, and the women go abroad 
and enjoy more freedom here than in 
molt other cities in Italy. It is feated on 
the river Olana, and ſeveral ſmall brooks. 
it is thirty-four miles north-eaſt of Ca- 
ſal, ſeventy north of Genoa, and two 
hundred and ſeventy north-weſt of Rome. 
Long. 9. 42 E. Lat. 45- 31. N. 


”" MILANESE, or the dutchy o 
bounded 


miles in circumference, and containing | by Swifferland and the country of the 
three hundred thouſand inhabitants, on © Zons on the north; by the territories 
which account it has obtained the nan | of Venice and the duchies of Mantua and 


of Milan the great. It is almott of ac'r- 
cular ſovm, being ſurrounded with a well, 
to which there are ten gates, but is of 
too great an extent to admit of regular 
fol tilications. Its chief ſlrength conſilts in 


' Parma on the eaſt; by the Appenine 


mountains on the fouth, and by Pied- 
mont on the weſt; extending about 
cighty-four miles in length, and ſixty in 


breadth. The chief rivers are the Po, 
„ 
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the Ten, the Adda, and the Seſſia. 
"The lakes are thoſe of Maggiore, Luga- 
no, and Como. Ihe tirit is kfty miles 
in length, and five in breadth, and has 
its ſource in Swifſerland. Ihe air and 
elimate of this datchy are very agreeable, 
and the whole country” is almoſt one 
fruitful plain, producing corn, wine, 
Hax, and all forts of fruit, and is adorn- 
ed with a great variety of fine towns, 
palaces, and convents; infomuch that 
there is hardly a finer ſpot of ground 
in all Europe. The Milaneſe had for- 
merly dukes of their own, whoit family 
became extiact about two hundred years 
ag; {mee which the French and Spani- 
ards have had bloody wars, on account of 
this dechy 5 but the emperors of the 


houſe of Auſtria, and the king of Sardi- 


nia, have got it in their poſſeſſion. 


MILE, Mille Paſſus, a mcaſure of 


length or diſtance, containing cight fur- 
longs, &c. 
MILIARY, in general, ſomething 
reſembling millet ſeeds. 
MLIART FEVER, See Fever, 
MILITANT, or Chun ch MiLr- 
AN r, the body of chriſtians while here 
on (urch. 
MILITARY, belonging to the ſoldi- 
ery or militia. | 
MILITAKY ARCHITECTURE, the 
fame with fortification, Sce Fortification. 
414.1 FARY ART, the ſcience or art 
of making and ſuſtaiuing war to advan: 


tasc. . 

MILITARY COLUM, among the 
Romans. See Culonn. 

MILITARY WAYS, Pie Milirara, 
the large Komen rds which Agrippa 
procured to be made through the empire 


in Anpryttus's time, for the marching of 


troops and conveying of carriages. I heſc 
weve paved trom the gates of Rome, to 
the utmoſt limics of the empire. Scc 
Rood. 
MILITIA, 
ſoldiers, or thoſe who make profeſſion 
of arms. in a more reſtrained ſenſe, mi- 
Iii ia denotes the tratned bands of a town 
or county, who arm themicjves upon a 
ſhort warning, for their own detence. 
Go that, in this ent-, militia is oppoſed 
t regular or (tated troops. For the di- 


tion and command of the militiay the 
Liug conllitutos lord licutenants of cach 
counry, 

NIII. K, Tac, a white juice which na- 
tare prepares in the breatts of women, 
and the udders of other an mals, for the 
wouilement of their youn;;, 


It is deri- 


in penrral, the body of 


MI | 
ved from the pure chyle, conveyed by 
the arteries to the breaſts, and without 
any other coction filtered through the 
glands of which they conſiſt, without un- 
dergoing any conſiderable change. 

Milk is a compoſition of three different - 
parts, Lu ytous, caicous, and ſerous ; the 
but yr ous parts are the cream and oil that 
ſwim a-top ; the caſeous are the grofler 
parts, and-rhotz that coagula e are made in- 
to checſeʒ the ſærous are jjroperly a lymph, 
and make whey, By their own milk, all the 
known lactiferous animals arc nur iſhed, 
both male and female; and from this alone 
every ſuch animal prepares all the other 
parts, both the ſolid and fluid, by means 
of the vital actions. It is alfo certain 
that men may live for years upon milk 
alone, and perform all the actions of liſe, 
und have all the ſolid and fluid parts of 
their bodies perfectly claborated. The 
human milk is very ſweet and thin; the 
next is that of aſſes, then that of mares, 
then that of goats, and laſtly of cows ; 
whence it is preſcribed in this order to 
conſumptive perſons of weak viſcera. Dr. 
Cheyne cxtols a milk diet in his writings, 
particularly his method of cure ia diſcaſes 
of body and mind his ellays on the gout, 
health, and long life, &c. Ihe beſt of 
all other milks is human milk, ſince it is 
moſt adapted to our natures; for which 
reaſon it is always to be preferred to the 
milk of other animals. It ovght to be 
furniſhed by a found woman, - who us 
lue exerciſe, obſerves a laudable regimen, 
and is ia the prime of her age. It is alſo 
beſt when the breaſts are drawn four or 
ſiye hours after cating ; for then the chyle 
is changed into concocted milk, and be- 
gins to allume the na.uce of the human 
guids. : 

MILL, a machine or engine for grind- 
ing corn, &c. of which there are ſevetal 
kinds, according to the various methods 
of applying the moving power ; as watcr- 
mills, wind-mills, &c. 

In water mills the momentum of the 
water is the moving power, and the 
attrition of the two ſtones in grinding, is 
the force to be overcome. Of theſe there 
are two kinds, viz. thote where the force 
of the water is applicd above the wheel, 
and thole where it is applied helow the 
wheel, the former being called ovcr-ſhot, 
and the latter under- hot miils ; and to 
theſe we may add a, breaſt mill, where 
the water ſtrikes againſt the middle of the 
vheel. 

Few prople are ignorant, that corn is 


greend by tao mill-ſtones placed one 
above 


N TI, 

above the other, without touching. The 
lower or nether mi- ſtone ts immoveable, 
but the upper one turns upon a ſpindle. 

Ihe oppoſite ſurſuces of the two ſtones, 
which act to grind the corn. are not plain 
or flat; but the upper one is hollow, and 
the uni r one ſwells up; each of them 
being of a conic figure, whoſe axis indeed 
is very hort in proportion to the diame- 
ter of its baſe ; for the upper one being ſix 
feet in diameter, is hollowed but about 
one inch at its center 3; and the lower one 
riſes but about three fourths of an inch, 
1 heſe two mill-ſtones come nearer and 
nearer towards their circumferencz, 
whereby the corn that falls from the hop- 
per has room to infinuate between 
them as far as two thirds of the radius, 
which is the place where it begins to bc 
ground, and where it makes the greateſt 
reliſtance that it is capable of ; the ſpace 
between the ſtones being in that place 
but about two thir.ls or three fourths of 
the thickneſs of a grain of corn. Bat as 


the millers have the liberty of railing or | 


ſinking theupper flone a little, they can 
proportion its diſtance from the lower 
one, according as they would have the 
flour finer or coarſer. The circular mo- 
tion of the upper mill-{tone brings the 
corn out of the -hopper by jerks, and 
cauſes it to recede fron the ecnter towards 
the circumference, where being quite re- 
duced to flour, it is thrown out of the 
mill, by the centri ugal force of the (tone, 
through a hole provided on purpoſe. As 
the water acts upon an over thot mil! 
both by impulſe and weight, ſo does it 
Hewi upon a breaft-mill, or that where 
the water comes upon the breaſt, or mid- 
dle part of the wheel, And here, though 
the weight: of the water is not fo great as 
in the overſhot- mill, being contained in 
the buckets of the lower quarter only, 
yet the impulſe of the wateris much great- 
er, the height of the water being inercaſ d 
nearly the ſemi-diameter of the great 
wheel, all other things being equal. If 
the height of the water remain the ſame, 
the aperture of the penſtock muſt be en- 
larged to nearly twice the area, that the 
force may be ” ſame ; fo that to pro- 
duce the ſame effect, twice as much wa- 
ter is neet ſſary for a breaſt- mill as for an 
over-{hot one, every thing elſe being the 
ſame. _, 

As to the under-ſhot mill, it's evident 
there can be only the jmpull: from the 
water; and therefore, the height of the 
water remaining the tame there muſt be 
a larger aperture of tlic poantock for the 
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Micharge of 2 greater quantity of water 
in the fame time, in order to produce the 
lame effect as lu the over hot or brcatt- 
mill: whence a greater expence of water 
will be made here than in any other mill. 
and can only be ſupplied for a conſtancy 
by a river: and where this can be had, 
the under-ſhot is the caſieſt, cheapelt, 
and moſt ſimpio ſtructure a mill is capable 
of. Ihe diameter of common mill-ſtanes, 
according to Dr. Defaguliers, is from five 
to ſeven ſect, and their thickneſs twelve, 
fifteen, or eighteen inches; they laſt 
thirty-five or forty years; and when they 
have been long uied, fo that their thick- 
nels is conliderably diminiſtied, they are 
cut anew. 

MILL is alſo uſed for any machine, 
which being moved by ſame external 
force, makes a ſtrong impreſſion on things 
applied thereto : ſuch are fulling-wills, 
paper-mills, mills uſed in coinipg, un- 
powder-mills, oii-mills, ſtamping-mills, 
lugar-mills, &c. 

MILI.- DEW, Rubigo. Sce Rubigo. 

MILL-POOL, a Pack or pond of 
water, by the force of which the motio 


of a water-mil is effected. 


The dam of a mill-pool is raiſed much 
in the ſame manner as for fifh-ponds. 

MILLEFOLIUM, yarrow, in . 
2 p-rennial plant which grows plentifully 
by the fides of fields and on ſandy com- 
mons, and is found in flower greateſt part 
of the ſummer. "The leaves and flowers 
of milfoil are greatly recommended by 
ſome of the German phyſicians, as mild 
corroborants, traumatics, and antiſpaſmo- 
dies, in diarrhœas, hemorrhages, hypo- 
chondriacal aud other diſlempers. They 
promiſe by their ſcaſibhle qualities, to be 
of no inconſiderable activity. They have 
an agreeable, though weak, aromatic 
{mell, and a bitterich, rough, ſomewhat 
pungent taſte. he leaves are chiefly di- 
rected for medicinal uſe, as having the 
greateſt bitterne!s and auſterity ; the 
flowers haye the ſtrongeſt and moſt fub- 
tile ſmell, and promiſe to be of moſt ef- 


| ficacy, if the plant bas really any ſuch 


efficacy as an anodyne or antilpaſmoedic. 
Dr. Grew obſerves, that the young roots 
have a glowing warm taſte, approaching 
to zhat of contrayerva, and thinks they 
wiſh in ſome meaſure ſupply its place; 
ut adds, that they loſe much of their 
virtue in being dri-d, from u hence it may 
be prefumed that their ative matteł is of 
another kind. 1 
MILLENARIANE, or CHILIASTS, 


2 ne given to ole, who, inthe ppi- 


muy; 
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mitive ages, believed that the ſalnts will 
one day rcign on earth with Chriſt a 
thouſand years. The former appellation 
is of Latin original, the latter of Greek, 
und both of the fame import. The Mil- 
lenarians held, that after the coming of 
Antichriſt, and the deſtruction of all na- 
tions, which ſhall follow, there ſhall be 
a firſt reſurrection of the juſt alone: that 
all who ſhall he found upon earth, both 
good and bad, ſhall continue alive ; the 
good, to obey the juſt, who are ariſen, 
as their princes ; the bad, to be conquer- 
ed by the juſt, and he ſubje to them : 
that eus Chriſt will then deſcend from 
Hearen in his glory; that the city of Je- 
ruſalem will be rebuilt, enlarged, embel- 
liſhed, and its gates (tand open night and 
day. They applied to this new Jeruſalem, 
what is ſaid in the Apocalypſe, ch. xxi. 
and to the temple all that is written in Eze- 
kiel xxxvi. Here, they pretended, Jeſus 
Chriſt will fix the ſeat of his empire, and 
reign a thon'and years with the ſaints, pa- 
triarchs. and prophets, who will enjoy per- 
fect and uninterrupted f-licity. This reign 
of our Saviour on earth is uſually ſtyled the 
millennium, or reign of a thouſand years, 

MILLEPEDES, the common wood- 
Jouſe, an oblong inſet, with fourteen 
feet, notched along the ſides, rolling it- 
ol up into a round ball on being touched ; 
found in cellars; and under ſtones and logs 
of wood in cold moiſt places; rarely met 


with in the warmer climates. Thoſe which 


Have a white filver-like hue, are accounted 
the beſt ; and the black the worſt, Mil- 
lepedes, have a faint diſagrecable ſmell, 


and a ſomewhat brackiih, ſweeriſh, un- 
pleaſant taſte. They are celebrated as 


reſolvents, aperients. and diuretics; in 
jaundices, aflhmas, ſerophulous and other 
dlitorders; but that their virtues are fo 
great as they are generally ſuppoſed to be, 
may be juſtly queſtioned, at leaſt when 
given in the cuitomary doſes, Two hun- 
dred have been taken every day for ſome 
time together without producing any re- 
markahſe ect: in large doſes, indeed, 
it is prohabhle that their activity may be 
conſide rable; as they are ſaid to have 
Jometimes produced an univerlal het 
and thirſt ' with a pain in the region of 
the pubes, end ſometimes a ſcalding of 
prine. "Theſ- inſects may be commadi- 
ouſly ſ· allowed entire, as they ſpontane- 
euſly contraſt themſelres, on being touch- 


ed, into the form of a pill. In the {hops | 


they are commonly redueed. into powder. 


be college of Edinburgh directs two 


cuhccs of live millepedes to be fhightly 
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bruiſed, and digeſted for a night in a pint 
of Rheniſh wine, after which the liquor 
is to he preſſed through a ſtrainer. 
MILLET, MrLivM, the feed of a 
plant which is refrcigerativg and drying; 
it is of bad juice, difficult of digeſtion, 
binds the belly, and generates flatulences ; 
it is, however, well known to be a very 
grateſul food to many nations at preſent. 
In former times it ſerved to make bread, 
under a dearth of better corn, as we are 
aſſured by Dioſcorides, Pliny, Galen, and 
others of the ancients. Among the Ita- 
lians, ſays C. Bauhine, loaves made of 
millet, which are yellow, are eaten hot 
by many, not out of neceſſity, but for 
their ſweetneſs ; but, when this bread 
is grown hard, it is quite black. Of the 
flour of millet and milk the Ital ans make 
fine cakes, which muſt be eaten as ſoon 
as dreſſed, or elſe they become glutinous, 
and ungrateful to the taſte, In former 
times they made a fort of white puddings 
of millet, as Pliny tells us. And amon 
the Coflacks and 'Tartars, their — 
food is millet, the crude meal of which 


blood drawn from the crural vein of their 
horſes. A pudding, prepared of millet, 
boiled in milk, with an addition of butter, 
and ſugar ſprinkled over it, is much in 
requelt among the Germans at preſent ; 
and theſe puddings have been long ago 
introduced into England, and are ſtill in 
faſhion. The flower of millet was for- 
merly uſed in fomentations for the gripes, 
ahd for pains of the head and nerves; it 
was applied externally in bags, becauſe 
the uſe of it in cataplaſms was difficult, 
on account of its friabi-ity, If the mem- 
brane of the brain happens to be wounded, 
i: is excellently convlutioated, fays Ar- 
chigenes, hy iutuſing thereon the juice of 
calaminth, and ſprinkling it with »he 
dry flour of millet. A decoction of millet, 
with figs and ralins, is called by Hcurnius 
a noble ſullorific and diuretic. Or, take 
of decoction of millet, boiled till it burſts, 


Let the patient take it hot. Cb-ſneau. 
Loii. H. Plant. 

Millet is diuretic and aftringent; the 
ſeeds are of extraordinary lervice-in diſ- 
caſes of the lungs, and exulc:rations of 
the kidneys; mude into a cataplaim, the 
are anodyne and retulvent. I. Plant. 
adſcript. Herb 

Indian MILLET. — 1: delights ina fat 
and hamid foil; tor which rea!on ſome 
fow it in their fields to correct their 


luxuriance: it was brought from India 
into 


they mix with the milk oſ mares, or with 


four ounees; white wine, two ounces. 


MIL 

Into Spain, Italy, and other warm eoun- 
tries : they fow it in ſummer, and reap 
it in autumn. 

The feed is like panic both in taſte and 
temperament. 'I he pooreſt ſort of people 
in Italy, and the pealants in the Paduan, 
grind the ſeed, and make it into loaves 
which are -friab!e, and aſſord but little 
nutriment, being black, difficult of di- 
geſtion, and binding In "Tuſcany they 
low it more for tbe ſake of feeding their 
poultry, than to ſerve as aliment for men. 
They, alſo, give it to their cows, horſes 
and wine. Of the pith of the ſtalks is 
prepared an excellent remedy for the 
trums; the preparation of which ſee in 
the Baubines and Matthiolus; which laſt 
author commends, alto, the flowers, for 
uterine fluxes and the dyſentery, 
Hiſt.” Plant, 

MILLING, in the manufacture of 
cloth, the ſame with fulling. 

MILLING ef Silt, an operation other- 
ie called throwing. See 7 brewing. 

MILLION, in arithmetic, the num- 
ber of ten hundred thouſand, or a thu- 
ſand times a thouſand | 

MIUT, in anatomy, a name ſometimes 
given to the ſpleen. 

MILT, or MELT, a denomination by 
which ſome call the roes of fiſhes. 

* MILTON (Jo) a celebrated poet, 
was deſcended from an ancient ſamily of 
that name at Milton, near Abingdon, in 
Oxfordſhire, and was the fon of Mr. John 
Milton, ſcrivencr, in London, where he 
was born the. oth of December, 1608. 
He was educated under a domeſtic tutor, 
and likewiſe ſent to St. Paul's ſchool, 
where he diſcovered ſuch an inſatiable thirſt 
aſter learning, that from his twelfth year 
he accuitomed himſelf to ſtudy till mid- 
night, notwithſtanding the weakneſs of 
his cyes, and his being ſubject to frequent 
pains in the head. He was ſent to Cam- 
. bridge at fifteen years of age, and the 
ſame year paraphraſed ſome of the Pſalms, 
At ſeventeen, he compoſed ſeveral poems, 
in Engliſn and Latin. After he had 
taken the degree of maſter of arts in 1632, 
he returned to his father, and two years 
lter wrote his Comus, a maſk, and in 

637 his Lycidas, His mother dying, 

e obtained permiſſion from his father 
to travel. At Paris he converſed with 
Grotius; and going into. Italy, con- 
trafted a friendſhip with the greateſt wits 
and the moſt illuſtrious cf the learned, 
and became ſo great a maſter of the 
Italian tongue, that he compoſed very 
tine Italian verſes. He deſigned to have 

Vox III. 


Raii | 
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paſſed into Sicily and Greeee, but being 
informed of the melancholy news of 6 
civil war being broke out in England, he 
returned about the time. In 1641 he 
publiſhed Five tracts relating to Chureli 
Government, and two years after married 
Mary Powell, the daughter of à gentle- 
man in Oxfordſhire, who about a month 
after, viſiting her father in the country, 
refuſcd ever to return to her huſband. . 
After haying publiſhed ſweral pieces in 
favour of divorce, he prepared for a ſe- 
cond marriage, which his wife being in- 
ſormed of, found means to'ſee him again, 
and fo earneſtly ſupplicated Hm to for- 
give her, that he fuffcred himſelf to be 
ſoftened and took her home, and he had 
afterwards ſcveral children by her; but 
ſhe at laſt died in child-bed, as did his 
ſecond wife, after whoſe death he mar- 
ried a third. In 1644 Mr. Milton pubs 
liſhed his "Treatiſe on Education, and his 
Arcopagitica, in defence of the liberty _ 
the preis, and the following year his 
Juvenile Poems. He continued his ſtudies 
till after the death of King Charles I. and 
then publiſhed his Tenure of Kings and 
Magiſtrates. He now became ſecret 
to the council of ſtate. 1 he Icen Baſlite * 
appearing ſoon after the death of king 
Charles I. to whom it was attributed, 
Milton, at Cromwell's defire, anſwered * 
it, in a work entitled Jcenoclafles. At 
length Salmaſius undertaking the defence 
of Charles I. compoſed his Defenſio Regia, 
againſt the parliament of England, on 
which Milton was choſen to 1 ts him. 
He engaged in that work, though he had 
almoſt loſt an eye, and though the phy- 
ſicians foretold, that he would certainly 
loſe the other, if he continued. His 
anſwer appeared in 1051, under the title, 
Pro Popul» Anglicano Defenſic, which made 
much noiſe, and was burnt both at Paris 
and at Toulonſe, by the hands of the hangs 
man; but though Milton became bliud, 
as had been foretold by his phyſicians, 
this did not prevent his publilhing iu 
1654, his book entitled, Defen/io Secunda, 
and the following year his cee pro [e. 
In 1659 he publiſhed a Treatiſe on the 
Civil power in Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes, and 
other works. At the Reſtoration he kept 
himſclf concealed till after the act of oL1i7 
vion was paſſed, and ſoon after, is ſaid, 
to have been offered the place of Latin 
ſeerctary to the king, which he refuſed. 
In 1667 he publiſhed his Paradiſe Loſt. 
In 1670 he publiſhed his Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, and in 1671 his Paradiſe Regained. 


He publiſhed ſeveral other works, and 
| 2 did 


1 
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died at Bunhill, on A- of Novem- 
ber, 1674, leaving ſeveral daughters. 

A monument was ſome years ago erect- 
ed to his memoyy, in Weſtminſter Abbey, 
at the expence of William Benſon, eq; 
auditor of the impreſt. 

MILVUS, the kite, in ornithology, a 
ſpecies of falcon, with a forked tail, a 

ellow cera, # brown body, and a whitiſh 
head. It is a very common bird with as, 
about the ſize of a large tame pigeon. 
IND, Mens, vs, a thinking intelli- 
gent being, otherwiſe called ſpirit, in 
oppoſition to matter or body. The cul- 
ture of the human mind is more imme- 
diately taught in the ſciences of logic and 
ethics. See Logic and Erb 5. 

When the mind, fays Mr. Locke, turns 
its view inwards upon itſelf, thinking is 
the firſt idea that occurs; wherein it ob- 
ſcryes a great variety of modifications, 
whence it frames to itſelf diſtin ideas. 

| See Idea. ; ; 
© Thos the perception annexed to any 
impreſſion on the. body by an external 
object, is called ſenſation ; when an idea 
recurs without the preſence of the object, 
it is cailed remembrance ; when ſought 
after by the mind, and brought again into 
view, it is recollected; when the ideas 
are taken notice of, and as it were re- 
giſtered in the memory, it is attention; 
when the mind fixes its view on any idea, 
and conſiders it on all ſides, it is called 
ſtudy. See Senſation, Remenbrance, &c. 

*'MINDEN, Battle of. By an un- 
fortunate ſtroke at Bergen, the whole 
plan of operations for the year 1759, 
was fruſtrated. In conſequence of which, 
duke Ferdinand retreated, and the duke 
de Broglio, ſince created a marechal of 
France, joined his victorious troops to 
the * army, commanded by M. de 
Contades. The French army after this 
junction, amounted to at leaſt ſixty-eight 
thouſand men, ſome Gazettes ſaid ſeven- 
ty-fire-thouſand, The allies were not in- 
ferior, but were ſoon after conſiderably 
weakened by making detachments for 
garriſons. N purſued, and as he 

thought, with great caution ; he was for- 
tunate in taking ſuch ſteps, as did not 
expoſe him to the enemy, but it was ra- 
ther the eſſect of chance than judgment, 
for oftentimes he was obliged to encamp 
in thoſe places, where he was happily ſe- 
cure, when he intended to have gone fur- 
ther. This good luck continued with 
him all June and moſt. part of July, On 
the _thirty-firſt of this month, 1759, the 
twp..armics encamped about the diſtance 
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of ſeven miles from each other. The 
allies extended from Todnhauſen, almoſt 
to Hille. making a line of little leſs than 
nine miles, while the French were more 


of above three miles. They were a little 
higher than Minden, having that city 
and 'Torfimoor in their front. About 
evening they ſtruck their tents, and ad- 


dead of the night proceeded to Minden 
heath. Marechal Contades drew up his 
army in a very imprudent manner, if we 
may credit the report of his own officers, 
or the diſlike they expreſſed of it. He 
placed his infantry on the wings, ard! his 
cavalry in the center. 
find the allies in that diſpoſition ; but 
ſurely no general would place his infantry 
on the wings, where there was a probabi- 
ty of being flanked, and as the French 
_—_ was by much the ſuperior, it could 
contequently form a larger front; there- 
fore Contades ſcems ſtrangely erroneous 
in his judgment, to think that duke 
Ferdinand 
advantageous manner on a plain, He 
alſo entertained a notion, that the left 
wing of the duke's army, commanded 
= lieuteriant - general Wangenheim, 
which extended to the banks of the We- 
ſer, was extremely weak, that it conſiſted 
rather of a detachment than a wing of 


that his main force was at Hilte. Certain 
it is, his main force was near Hille, and 
Wangenheim's corps was encamped at 
ſome diſtance from it; but ſtill there was 
a communication between them. On the 
thirtieth and thirty-firſt days of July, 
marechal Contades, having called in all 
his detachments, by it alarmed the com- 
mander of the allied army, who gue ſſed 
at the marechal's deſign, and therefore 
on the thirty-firſt, at five o'clock in the 
afternoon, he ordered the army to hold 


in the morning, and gave all his ad- 
vanced poſts a ric charge to be very at- 
tentive to the motions of the encmy, du- 
ring the night, to prevent a ſurprize. 
As ſoon as the French army entered the 
heath of Minden, marechal Contades 
detached the duke de Broglio, to attack 
Wangenheim's corps. But before this 
could be executed, two deſerters came to 
the tent of prince Ferdinand, and ac- 


enemy. They had, indeed, left their 
regiments four hours before, but ſtill the 


came time enough to confirm thoſe 1 


picions, 


compact, they did not take up the ſpace 


vanced to the moor or marſh, and in the 


He expected to 


ould draw up in ſuch a diſ- 


the army, becauſe it was ſeparated, and. 


themſelves in readineſs to march at one 


quainted him wich the deſign of the 


a as x oat as &©bd «a 
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picions, which reaſon and experience had | from ſeeing each other. What followed 
ſuggeſted. The prince ſent advice of it | muit aſtoniſh every military and common 


to Wangenheim at three o'clock, and at 


the ſame time, ſent all the aid-de-camps 
about him, to every. part of the army, 
with orders to move without the leaſt de- 
lay. Broglio's corps appeared , before 
Todnhauſen between three and four 
o'clock, but did not fire till the cannon 
of the left wing ſhould play on the vil- 
lage of Hille, which was not till four, 
then he attacked the advanced guard, but 
how great was his ſurprize, when, in- 
ſtead of finding Wangenheim's troops 
alleep in their tents, as he expected, they 
were drawn up in order of battle, and 
had even an intrenched poſt at 'Vodnhau- | 
ſen ; he however began the attack, by a 
diſcharge of cannon, which was at firſt 
but faintly returned, but after ſome more 
ſalutes of this ſort, they quickly gained 
the aſcendant, and lio thought pro- 
per to retreat a little, At four o'clock 
the village of Hille was eannonaded from 
a battery, which the enemy had erected 
at Eikhorſt. The -Engliſh officers were 
alarmed at this, for they had never been 
made acquainted that the enemy intend- 
ed to give battle, though the reſt of the 
army had. The marquis of Granby, 
as ſoon as he heard the firing, immedi 
ately ordered his horſe, and ſent to lord 
George Sackville's quarters, to Know if 
there was any orders, and what the firin 
was ; every thing was quiet there, — 
the meſſenger returned without having 
been able to learn any thing. The mar- 
quis then repaired to the duke's quarters, 
and preſently found that here it was the 
enemy had been firing. About this time 
the army was put in motion, exc?pt that 
part of 1t under the command of 'general 
Wangenheim, which kept its old poſition 
at Todnhauſen. By ſome miſtake in the 
hurry of making ready, the artillery 
never received orders to advance till very 
late; the commanding officer enquired 
after them, and received them from lord 
George Sackville between fix and ſeven 
2 As _ as the army had march- 
ed through the great wood, and being got 
on Minden heath, the infant j 
formed in ſight of the enemy; a body of 
German cavalry was on their left, which 
preſerved the communication with Wan- 
genheim, and that was all the ſervice 
they were of, for they were never in the 
action; another body of cavalry, com- 
manded by lord George Sackville, was on 
their right, but the wood which ran ob- 
liquely and between them, hindered them 


capacity : Six regiments of Britiſh infan- 
try, aſſiſted by two of Hanoverian gore, 
were detached from the right of the line 
of infantry, to charge the enemy's cen- 
ter, which conſiſted of ſixty ſquadrons of 
cavalry ; they obeyed this order, and to 
their eternal — by half an hour paſt 
eight, drove the enemy before them, 
without any other aſſiſtance, than from 
the artillery of their own country. In 
vain did the French cavalry attempt to 
rally; they could not look this little corps 
of infantry in the face. 

it taken in front and flank by their artil- 
lery, its reſolution was not to be daunted; 
the ground where they marched, was 
ſtrewed with flaughter and blood, and 
carnage now paved the path to glory. 
Juſt before this brave -body of infantry 
advanced to attack, duke Ferdinand ſent 
captain Winſchingrode, his Heſſian aid- 
de: camp, with an order to lord George 
Sackville, to march with the right wing 
of cavalry, and form a line behind the 
inſantry, which he might do by marehing 
through the wood, which hindered him 
from ſeeing the infantry ; lord George 


concerning the order, which, as the aid- 
de-camp thought be delivered in a very 
clear manner, and -fully perſuaded that 


left him; but as lord George obſerves, 
It is very natural for a perſon to ſu 
*« poſe, that what he means to expreſs, 


„ perſon-to whom he ſpeaks, - finds great 


difficulty in underſtanding it. No 


ſooner -was Whnſehingrode gone, than 
colonel Ligonier ' came to 150 Geo 


for his lordſhip to march with the cavalry 
under his command, and profit of the 
diſorder which appeared in the enemy's 
cavalry; upon which his lordſhip began 
to advanee when colone] Fitzroy arfived 
with another order from the duke, for 
him to advance with the Britiſh cavalry 
only. Lord G told them their or- 
ders diſagreed, ** In numbers, my lord, 
© ſaid--Firzroy, but their deſtination is 
© the ſame, to the left. Neither of theſe 
gentlemen could tell which came laſt, as 
they both ſat out at different times, and 
both were. poſitive in their injunctions. 
Lord George thereupon went to the duke 
himſelf, and having received the order 


| from his an mouth, proceeded to obey 
2 2 . 


it, 


In vain was 


did not underſtand hom this march was 
to be made, and made fome heſitation _ 


lord George underſtood it, he immediately 


* he has exprefſed — though the 


Sack ville, with an order from the duke, 


f 
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it. But now it was too late to do any 
ſervice, the little body of infantry had 
obliged the enemy to retreat, but they 
did it in extreme good order, by the ſpe- 
cial care and vigilance of the duke de 
Broglio, who having made no impreſſion 


ou Wangenheim, drew off to ſuceour the 


center; and here it is amazing, that the 
French cavalry did not double up, and 
incloſe thoſe few combatants, ſor the 

were at a diſtance from all their friends. 
There 4s evidently great room to charge 
all the c — with miſeonduct, lord 
G. S. for not immediately obeying the 
order, brought by captain Winſchingrode, 
dake F. for never puttiog the allied army 
in a line, and ſuffering the eight regi- 
ments of infantry to be un ſuſtained and 
uncovered in their flanks, though the 
xe{t of. the infantry was hehind them, 
and the cavalry of the leſt wing nevrer 
to them than the cavalry on their right, 
It may. be thought temerity in us to ſay, 
that ſince the commander on the right 
did not obey, it was but reaſonable to 
aſſiſt them with ſome commander that 
would; The marechal de Contades was 


” Inexeuſable for his diſpoſitions, which 


have oſten loſt his country great advan- 
tages, and by which he loſt his. command, 
and Broglio, aſter he joined the center, 
For not ſurronuding the detached body of 
infantry, which would: have given them 
the victory, Ihe French not having been 
moleſted by the cavalry of cither v ing. 
in their. retreat, had an opportunity of 
regaining their former advantageous camp. 
They had indeed loſt the honour of the 
day, and miſſed the ſtroke which they 
had meditated. They had likewile loft a 

reat number of men: but all their 
Foes and diſgraces might he repaired, 
and there ſeemed nothing deciſive in the 
day of Minden It had certainly bap- 

ned as it then appeared, if the duke, 


who foreſceing this, had not formed the 
plan and-daached the hereditary prince 
of Brunſwick. at five ia the morning of 
that day, This young hero attacked a 


large body of the French under the duke 
de Briſac; this body, though poſted in a 


. moſt advantageous manner, he intirely 


defeated, and ovliged them to take refuge 


in Minden. Ihe news of this blow came 
with an 1i] omen to M de Contades, in 


the inſtant when the Englith infantry be- 
gan to engage his center. Ihe enemy them- 


1cives could not help admiring the dexte- 


rity of the ſtroke under which they ſunk : 
and full of attoniſhment at a conduct at 


oncę ſo daring and judicious, paid the juſt 
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applauſe to a general who could detach 
with tecurity ſo large a body from his ar- 
my, when he was going to attack an 
enemy already much ſupcrior to him in 
numbers, This happy ſtroke de- 
cided the affair; all the paſſes through 
which the French could draw fuccour or 
proviſion, were ſeized. | hey relinquiſhed 
their ſtrong poſt; they fled through Min- 
den, and paſſing the Weiler, retreated to 
the caſtward of that river; thus loſing 
all he advantages which they had made 
in the campaign, and forced to retreat 
through a country different from that 
throuph which they had advancerl, and 
in which they had taken no meaſures to 
procure ſubſiſler cc. The loſs of the 
French in this action, amounted to about 
ſeven thouſond men killed, woundcd, and 
pritoners ; among whom were many of- 
heers of conſiderable rank. The lots of 
the allics was not more than two thou- 
ſand. Ihe Eugliſh, as they gained tle 
greateſt glory, io they were the greateſt 
ſuſſerers: twelve hundred of the killed 
and wounded were of that nation. The 
prince, on the day aſter the battle, paid the 
due honours to theſe illuſtrious corps, as 
well as to the ſeveral of the Hanoverians 
who had bchaved in the ſame gallant 
manner. He did juſtice' to.the merit of 


the officers; he diſtinguiſhed their names; 


and even particularizcd ſo low as captains. 
To ſome in the molt obliging manner he 
ſeat conſiderable preſents; and he omitted 
nothing to ſhew that he knew what it is 
to be well ſerved. and how to encourage 
the troops and officers to do their dut 

with ſpirit and chearſulneſs. Alchouzh 
the Engliſh had the greateſt ſhare in the 
honour of this, ſignal day, and that the 
French acknowledged their merit in the 


ſtrongeſt terms, * 6 a cloud was caſt over 


their tiiumph. There were ſome expret- 
ſions in the orders for the r:joicing, 
which were ſuppoſed to convey a very 
ſevere reflection on lord G. S. com- 


| manger in chief of the Engliſh forces. 


The duke required with an emphaſis, 
which ſeemed particularly pointed. that 
his orders by his aid-de-camps for the 
future ſhould be more exactly obeyed. 
In a manner {till lefs to be mitunderſtood, 
he expre ſſed his concern that the marq. is 
of Granby had not had the command ot 
the Britiſh cavalry. Had he commanded, 
his highneis made no doubt that the ſuc- 
ceſs of the day had been much more com- 
pleat and brilliant. Ihe fcrere inſinua- 
tion conccrning the diſobedience to orders, 
and the invidious compliment to a ſub- 


ordipgty 
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ordinate officer, were clear declarations. 
The news of a victory ſo glorious to our 
troops, and of a cenſure ſo diſgracetul to 


their commander, came at once to Eng- 


land. In proportion to the joy which 
filled all hearts, in proportion to their 
opinion of the great general to whom 
they owed fo ſeaſonable an advantage, 
was their indignation againſt the unfor- 
tunate commander to whom it was attri- 
buted that this advantage was not preat- 
er. The public. as uſual, judged defi- 
nitively vpon the firſt charge. They ne- 
ver pa don a general whoſe error it is to 
fall mort. In vain they are prayed to 
ſuſpend their judgment, and to wait for 
a full diſcuſſion : the matter is already 
decided; they have a fact againſt an ofh- 
cer, and they look upon all reaſoning in 
his favour, not ſo much as a defence of 
his conduct, as the exertion of eloquence 
and artihce to pa'liate a neglect of duty. 
This indeed makes the cate of officers 
particularly hard; but then it always 
ſhews them what they have- to do. The 
merits of the matter are ſtill regarded in 
the fame light by the public; but the 
heat, the eagernets, and curioſity of the 
firſk movements being over, the matter 
wilt be heard whenever it comes to be 


again diſcuſſed with leſs attention, but 


with leſs paſſion too. It is not for us to 
deliver any opinion ia fo nice a contro- 
verſy; we have in points of leſs moment 
hitherto declined it, and we ſhall always 
deetine it, until the proper judges, be- 
fore whom it probably will come, ſhall 
have taught us what to think. There is 
indeed no doubt, that if the cavalry of 
the allies right wing, ſituated as it was, 
nad been brought to act at the eritical 
time when it had orders to move, the 
battle of Minden had proved as deciſive 
as that of Hochſtet. But whether it was 
a fault in the giving or the delivering of 
the orders, or whether it was ſome miſap- 
prehenſion in him who received them, we 


cannot but ſincergly pity a commander of 


ſuch admirable talents, who by the error 
or the misfortune of a-moment, loſt an 
opportunity that would have ranked him 
for ever with the Marlboroughs and 


Henrys. A few days after the battle, his 


lordſhip æeſigned his command, and re- 
turncd to London. He was but a few 
days in London when he was deprived of 
all his military employments. 'i he mar- 
quis of Granby, whom the opinion of 
duke ts and the deſires of the 
whole army had pointed out, ſucceeded 
him in his command. Whilit theſe 
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changes were making, duke Ferdinand 
loſt no time to improve his victory by the 
purſuit of the French. The allies were 
not indeed able to overtake the main 
body of their army, but they harraſſed 
them extremely, and the French were 
obliged to ſacriſice a great part of their 
army piece-meal, to preſerve the reſt en- 
tire, The neceſſity of providing ſubſiſt- 
ence drove them towards Caſſel; the 
prince purſued them, obliged them to 
evacuate that place, and once more freed 
that poor diitreſſed country from the 
French tyranny. 'I he caſtle of Ziegen- 
hayn, after an hour's defence, gave the 
allies about four hundred priſoners. At- 
ter this, the hereditary prince of Brun 
wick, equally conſpicuous in the greater 
and the leſſer operations of war, made 2 
private march at night (Auguſt 27th) 
in order to ſurprize a corps of French ir- 
regulars, commanded by the famous par- 
tizan Fiſcher, which were poſted at Wet- 
ter, where it was convenient for the al- 
lies to encamp. I his corps he entirely 
routed, killing a great number, and 
taking four hundred. The French threw 
a garriſon into Marpurg, in hopes of put- 
ting ſorae ſtop tothe rapid career of the 
allies. In effect, this did prove anti ob- 
ſtacle for ſome days, but at length the 
caſtle ſurrendered, and the gartriſon, con- 
ſiſting of between eight and nine hundred 
men, became priſoners of war. Here a 
bound was ſct to the progreſs of the al- 
lied arms; not that they were ſtopped 
by any conſiderable obſtruction from the 
main body of the French in that quarter, 
but from ſome eſſects in another quarter 
of the unſucceſsful beginning of the cam- 
paign, from which the battle of Minden 
had not yet perfectly diſcngaged them. 
Munſter was ſtill behind them, and till 
in the hands of the enemy, ho had a 
powerfyl garriſon in that_city. M. de 
Contades, who even after his defeat ex- 
ceeded the allies in numbers, and had 
now no further view of an offenſive cam- 
paign, ſent a ſtrong body under d' Ar- 
mentiers, which was reinforced by fome 
troops from the Lower Rhine to near 
15,000 men, to cover that place. 
Duke Ferdinand had before detached ge- 
neral Imhoff from Caſſel, in order to re- 
duce it. On the approach of d' Armen- 
tiers, Imhoff was obliged to raiſe the 
liege ; but being ſoon after reinforced, 
the French commander retired in his 
turn towards Weſel, the poſſeſſion of 
which place has all along proved of infi- 
nite importance to the French in all theie 

operations, 


— —— —— 
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- The ſiege of Munfter was 
again reſumed, but the bufſinofs tlireaten- 
ed to be difficult and tedivus. This, 
however, was the only rub which the al- 
lies encountered. In all other reſpects 
they were perfectly fortunate. They had 
driven their enemy two hundred miles 
before them, and at the end of the 
campaign, after all their eflorts, and 
all their ſanguine hopes of conquett, 
dat them down juſt where they had 
begun it. The event of the battle of 
Minden, and the ſuhſrquent misfor- 
tunes of the French arms, threw Ver- 
ſailles into the utnoſt confuſon. The 
news .of that defeat arrived juſt as the 
Aing was taking horſe to hunt. He re- 
tired, ſilent and dejected, into the aparc- 
ment of madam de Pompadour, and for 
ſome time ſau none of bis miniſters. 
'The duke of Broglio and M. de Contades 
mutually accuſed each other for the ill 
conduct of that day. The public acquit- 
ted Rroglio; Ec lll ile and his general, Con- 
tades, loſt all reputation; but theduke ſtill 
preſerved his employment, and a con- 

ble part of his influcnce at court. 

As ſoon as the firſt conſuſion and 
ſurpriſe of ſo unexpected an cvont was a 
little abated, it was reſolved to ſend re- 
inforcements to their army in Germany, 
and at the fame time to {end thither ſome 
officer ol experience and authority, who 
Ig compaſe, if poſſible, the 
ferences which ſubſiſicd betwcen the 
commanders ; as wel as to aſſitt in the 
deliberations for. retrieving their .atfairs. 
Public misfortunes call great men trom 
their obſcurity. M. de Etrets was choten 
en this occaſion, and inveſted with an 
authority which hc unu illingly accepted. 
When he arrived at the French camp, 
(September 25th) be could not avoid a 


| gh, on viewing the ruius of that army, 


which had triumphed under his command 
at Haſtenbeck. Howevcr, his behaviour 
to M. de Contades, was polite and ge- 
.nerous. ' The old marcchal told him, 
that he was not come to take lis com- 
mand, but to ſerve under him; and whillt 
he aſſiſted him with: his atlvice, he wou'd 
receive his orders. As ſoon as the officers 
could leave their poſts, lord George Sack- 
ville, ar bis own requeſt, was admitted 
to a trial by a court- martial. I he cliarge 
was difohedience of orders, which was 
prove}, but the c —- incurred tlic laſi of 


-partiality, and the odiam of being under 


the neectiity of proving che charge, in 


order, as it is fel, to juſtiiythe taking 
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was afterwards laid before the king, whos 
was pleaſed te confirm the ſentence, that 
he (lord George) was unſit for any mili- 
tary employment, Partiality and malice 
never apprarcd in more ſtriking colours, 
than in the courſe of this procecdling; 
the witneſics for the priſoner were diſ- 
miſſed;from their employments ; how the 
evidence for the crown fared, necds no 
explanaiion : take colonel 8 r for 
au inſtance; and admitting lord George 
to be guiliy, obſerve with what indignity 
he treats his ſuperior officer, as if it were 
to ſhew his own courapeous ſpirit. "Thoſe 
who have read the whole trial, cannot 
bat have noticed the malicious obſerva- 
tions of this invidious witneſs; and. how- 
ever blameable lord George-might appear, 
whoſe conduct we do not pretend to juſti- 
ty, can the attempts made to ſupport 
uch a witneſs, be called impartiality ? 
Good manners was the leaſt favour that 
could be offered the priſoner ; if they were 
by obligation obliged to be partial, thay 
were not by obligation obliged to be un- 
civil: good manners compoſe a duty we 
owe to all mankind, and where this duty 
is thrown aſide, the void is commonly 
filled with ſeurrility and abuſe. Even in 
caſes of murder, we have ſcen the noble 
priſoner treated with all imaginable re- 
ſpect; in that caſe life and ceath were 


only depending, bat in this, reputation 


anch all were at ſtake. 

The. orders of his Screne Highneſs, Prinee 
Ferdinand of Brunſwick,. relative to 
the behaviour of the troops under him, 
at the battle near Minden, on the firlt 
of Auguſt, 1759. 

His ſerene higbneſs orders his greateſt 
thanks to be yiven the whole army, for 
their bravery und good behaviour yeſter- 
day, particularly to the Engliſh Infantry, 
and the two battalions of Hanoverian 
guards; to all the cavalry of the left wing, 
and to general Wangenheim's corps, 
particularly the-regiment of Holſtein, the 
Heſſian cavalry, the Hanoverian regiment 
du corps and Hamerſtin's; the ſame 10 
all the brigades of heavy artillery, His 
lerene highneſs declares publicly, that 
next to God, he attributes the glory of 
the day to the intrepidity and extraordi- 
nary good behaviour of theſe troops, 
which ke aſlures them he ſhall retain the 
| (irongeitifenie of as long as he lives; and 
if ever, vpan any oceuſion, he ſhall be 
able to ſerve theſe brave troops, or any 
of them iu particular, it will give him 
the utmoſt plrature. His ierene {:ighneſs 


away tis comma. iin. Part of the: trial 


orders his parycular thanks. to be clike- 
wiſe 
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wiſe given to general Sporcken, the duke 
of holitein, lieutenant generals Imhoff 
and Urff. His ſerene highneſs is ex- 
tremely * to the count de Bucke- 
burg, for his extraordinary care aud 
trouble in the management of the ar- 
tillery, which was ſerved with great ef- 
fect; likewiſe to the commanding officers 
of the ſeveral brigades of artillery, viz. 
Col. Browne, lieutenant - colonel Hutte, 
major Haſſe, and the three Engliſh cap- 
tains, Philips, Drummond, and Foy. 
His ſerene highneſs thinks himſelf infi- 
nitely obliged to mejor-generals Walde- 
grave and Kingſley, for their great cour- 
age and good order, in which they con- 
ducted their brigades, His ſetene highnels 
further orders it to be declared to lien- 
tenant- general the marquis of Granby, 
that he is perſuaded, that if he had had 
the good fortune to have him at the 
heed of the eavalry of the right wing, 
his preſenee would have greatly contri- 
buted to make the deciſion of that day 
more cempleat and more brilliant. In 
ſhort, his ſerene highneſs orders, that 
thoſe of his ſulie WhO, behaviaur he moſt 
admired, be named, as the duke of Rich- 
mond, colonel Fitaroy, captain Ligonier, 
colonel Watſon, eaptain Wilſon, aid-de- 
camp to major-general Waldgrave, adju- 
tant-generals Erſtoff, Bulow, Durendolle, 
the counts Tobe and Malerti ; his ſerene 
highneſs having much reafon to be ſatiſ- 
fed with their conduct. And his ſerene 
highneſs dclires and orders the generals 
of the army, that upon all occaſions 
when orders are brought to them by his 
aid-de-camps, they be obeyed punctually, 
and without delay. 

And his ſerene highneſs on diſcovering 
a miſtake in the preceding order of thanks, 
to the officers of the Britiſh artillery, by 
which captain Macbean was omitted to 
be mentioned, his ſerene highneſs was 
pleaſed to write a letter with his own 
hand, to captain Machean, which was 
delivered by his excellency count I. a 
Lippe Buckeburg, grand maſter of the 
artillery in the lied army, aud of which 
the following is a tranſlation. 

SIR, 

It is from a ſenſe of your merit, and a 
regard for juſtice, that I do in this man- 
ner declare, I have reaſon to be infinitely 
ſatisfied with your behaviour, activity, and 

. zeal, which in ſo conſpicauaus a manner 
2 appear at the battle of Todn- 
en on the firſt of Auguſt. "The 
talents which you poſl- in your pro- 
feſhon, did nt a little contribute to ren- 
I 


M I N” 
der our fire ſuperior to that of the enemy: 
and it is to you and your brigade that 1 
am indebted, for having Glenced the fire 
of a battery of the enemy, which ex- 
| tremety galled the troops, and particu- 
| larly the Eritiſh infantry. 
Accept then, Sir, from me, the juſt 

| tribute of my moſt perfect acknowledg- 


| ments, accompanied with my ſincere 


| thanks, 
portunity of obliging 


[ ſhall be happy in every 

, defirivg only 
occaſions of proving it, being with the 
moit diſtinguiſhed eſteem, | 


| | Your devoted, and — 


| Entire] 


| 


affectionate ſervant. 
FEeRDINASD, Duke of Brunſwick and 
Luncnburge. | 
To captain Macbean, of the royal Britiſh ' 
artillery. 
Again his ſerene highneſs on the third 
iſſued the following order: 

In the compliment his ſerene highneſs 
made to the troops yeſterday, he forgot 
four regiments that particularly diſtin- 
guilhed themſelves, viz. Hardenburgh's 
third battalion of Hefhan guards, prince 
William's, and Gillie's: it is not that 


his ſerene highneſs has reafon to com- 


plain of any others, but as they had par- 
ticular opportunities of dittingeiſhing 
themtelves, it is for that reaſon his ſe- 
rene highneſs mentions the attention he 
hunlſelf gives to their good conduct: 
Head quarters at Bieleficld: 

His ſerene highnes duke Ferdinand 
ſent orders to monſieur Hedeman, his 
treaſurer, to pay the following othcers of 
the Britiſh artillery the under-mentioned 
pon as a teſtimony of his great 
atisfaction of their gallant behaviour in 
the late action of the firſt of this mouth: 

To captain Philips 1000 crowns 

To captain Machean . $00 

To captain Drummond $09 

To captain Williams co 

To captain Fo 500 

hope the faid gentlemen will accept 
of this preſent from. bis highneſs, as 2 
mark of his particular eſteem for them. 

Among the papers which were taken 
at Detmold, on the 5th of Auguſt, by 
his majeſty's light troops, an original 
letter was found, from the marſhal duc 
de Belleiſle to marſhal Contades, dated 
Verſailles, July 23d, 1759, in which 
there is the following pallage. 

I am ſtill afraid that Fiſcher ſets out 
too late; it. is, however, very important, 
and very eſſential, that we ſhouid raiſe 
large contributions, I ſee no other re- 


ſource tor our molt urgent expences, and 
for 


private letter. 


for refitting the troops, but in the money 
we may draw from the enemy's country ; 
from whenee we maſt likewiſe procure 
ſubſiſtence of all kinds, (independently 
of the money) that is to ſay, hay, ſtraw, 
oats, for the winter, bread, corn, cattle, 
horſes, even men, to reeruit our forcign 
troops. The war muſt not be prolonged, 
and perhaps it may be neccflary, accord- 
ing to the cvents which may happen, be- 
twcen this time and the end of September, 
to make a downright defert before the 
line of the quarters, which it may be 
proper to keep during the winter, in 
order that the enemy may be under a 
real impoſlibility of approaching us: at 
the ſame time reſerving for ourſelves a 
bare ſubſiſtence on the route, which may 
be the moſt convenient for us to take, in 
rhe middle of the winter, to beat up, 
or ſcize upon the enemy's quarters. That 
this object may be fulbllcd, I cauſe the 
greateſt aſſiduity to be uſed, in preparing 
what is neceſſary for —— all your 
troops, without exception, well eloathed, 
well armed, well equipped, and well re- 
fitted, in every reſpect, before the end 
of November, with new tents, in order 
that, if it ſhould be adviſeable for the 
king's political and military affairs, you 
may be well able to aſſembſe the whole, 
or part of.your army, to a& offenſively, 
and with vigour, from the beginning 
of January, and that you may have the 
ſatisfaction to ſhew your enemies, and all 
Europe, that the French know how to 
act, and carry on war, in all ſeaſons, 
when they have ſuch a general as you are, 
and a' miniſter of the department of 
war, that can forſee, and concert matters, 
with the general. - 

You mult be ſenſible, Sir, that what 
I ſay to you may become not ouly uſcful 
and honourable, but perhaps even ne- 
cellary, with reſpect to what you know, 
and of which I ſhall ſay more in my 


M. Duc de Bclleifle. 


MIN E, in natural hiftory, a place un- 
der ground, . where metals, minerals, or 
precious ſtones. &c are dug up. 

For gold and ſilrer mines, the richeſt 
and molt cclebrated are in the Spaniſh 
Wett-Indi:s : iron mines are more abun- 
dant in France; copper mines are chiefly 
in Sweden and Denmark; lead and tin 
mines abound mott ia England; quick- 


. bliver mines in Hungary and Spain; 


diamond mines in Golconda; tfalt mines 
is Polland, &c. 
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in mountains, though it is probable 
plains may abound as much therewith, 
but theſe are commonly cultivated ; be- 
ſides this, the waters will ſcarce allow 
them to dig: and as the metallic veins 
always run either horizontal or oblique, 
they are caheſt ſound on the files of 
eminences. The metallic veins are com- 
monly encompatled with a fort of ſtone 
peculiar to the mine, and accompanicd 
with ſeveral ſtrata of clay, gravel, rock, 
&c. By all theſe the miners know when 
they approach a ven. They diſcover 
thar there is a mine in a mountain by 
the mincral ſtones that fall from it, the 
mineral taſte of the waters, the quality 
of the exhalations, the difference between 
the earth over the mines, and that of the 
neighbouring parts; the firſt freezing on 
the adjacent places, when it thaws about 
the mines. Add tothis, that the ground 
producing but little graſs, and that but 
pale, is an indication of a mine. 
MINE, in the military art, -denotcs a 
ſubterrancous canal or — dug under 
the wall or rampart of a fortification, in- 
tended to be blown up by gun · powder. 
The alley or paſſage of a mine is com- 
monly about four feet ſquare; at the end 
of this is the chamber of the mine, which 
is a cavity about five feet in width and in 
length, and about fix feet in height; 
and here the gun · powder is ſtowed. The 
ſauciſſe of the mine is the train, ſor which 
there is always a little aperture left. 
There are various kinds of mines, which 
acquire various names, as royal-mines, 
ſerpentine- mines, forked- mines, accord- 


winding, &c. There are alſo mines 
made in the field, which are called fou- 
ades. 

MINERAL, in natural hiſtory, in ge- 
neral, denotes foſſil, and is applied to 
any body dup out of the carth. In this 
ſenſe minerals are divided into claſſes 
the one fuſible and malleable, which are 
what we properly call metals ; the others 
want theſe two properties, and are what 
we ſtrictly call minerals. 

M1NERAL, in a more accurate ſenſe, 
denotes a componnd foſbl, in which there 
is- ſomething diſcovered, in all reſpects 
like metals, except that it is not mallea- 
ble, joined with ſome other foſſil, as ſalt, 
ſulphur, ſtone, or earth ſuch as anti- 
mony, cinnabar, tifmuth. &c. Some 
aſcribe the ſormation of minerals to the 
action of the tun without; ſome to the 


central fire within; and ſome think the 
, cold 


Metallic-MINES are generally dug for ' 


ing as their pallages are ſtraight, oblique, - 


\ 


\ 
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-old does all by condenſing and congealing 
certain juices of the earth. The minerals, 
metals, and ſtones, lic in beds ever ſince 
the flood, if not from the creation : yet 
it is highly probable they have a faculty of 
growing in their reſpective beds, as Mr. 
Boyle thinks. Among other inſtances he 
ads, that in the foreit of Dean in Glou- 
ce[terſhire, the beſt iron, and in the great - 
eſt quantities, are found in the old ein- 
ders, which they melt over again. this 
ſome impute to the negligence of former 
melters; but Mr. Derham imagines it ra- 
ther owing to the new impregnationg of 
the old ore or cinders ſrom the air. 

MiNERAL Hen, in medicine, thoſe 
wherein any medicinal virtues, beſides 
thoſe of common water, are found. Theſe 
mineral waters are of various kinds, but 
they are conſidered under the general 
ticles of chalybeate, purgative, and alte- 
rative. The more uſeful and commodious 
a1ditions for examining theſe three kinds 
of mineral waters, are, according to Dr. 
Shaw, galls, fyrup of violets, and oil of 
tartar per deliquium. Galls diſcover in 
them any ſmall proportion of vitriol or 
diſſolved iron, as having the property of 
immediately ſtriking a purple or black 
c hour in all waters where any ſuch ſub- 
tance is lodged. Spirits of violet, in the 
ſame manner, diſcover any ſmall predo- 
minancy of an acid, or alkali therein, by 
changing the water red if acid, and green 
'f alkali preſides. Oil of tartar diſcovers 
any ſmall proportion of earthy matter leſs 
capable of ditloiving in water than that 
ftalt, by precipitating ſuch earthy matter 
in form of a white cloud to the bottom of 
the containing glaſs, where it collects 
and appears like a ſubtile white powder. 
Theſe particulars may. be ſhewn, and 
proved ſatisſactorily by adding to pure 
water a little of a known acid alkali, diſ- 
ſolved iron, and ſubtile earth, or fine 
light ſediment of an earthy water; ap- 
plying the ſyrup of violets, galls, and oll 
of tartar reſpectively. 

* MINERVA, or PALLAS, in Pagan 
worſhip, the goddeſs of ſciences and wiſ- 
dum, fprang completely armed from ju- 
piter's brain, and 'on the day of her na- 
tivity it rained gold at Rhodes. She diſ- 
puted with Neptune the honour of giving 
a name to the city of Athens, when it 
was agreed between them that whoſoerer 
5 tacm ſhonid produce what was moſt 
uſeful to mankind, ſhon'd have that ad- 
vantage. Neptune, with a ſtroke of his 
trid-nt, formed a horſe; and Minerva 
cau'ed an olive to ſpring ſfom the ground, 

VOL. III. 


| it melted over the fire. 


* quantity of lead recoveranls proves 
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which was judged to be moſt uſeful, from 
ies being the ſymbol of peace. Minerva 
changed Arachne znto a ſpider, for pre» 
tending to excel her in making tapeſtry. 
She fought the giants, favoured Cadmus, 
Ulylles, and other heroes, and refuſed to 
marry Vulcan, chuſing rather to live in a 
{tate of c-libacy, She alſo d:prived Tire- © 
ſtas of ſight, turned Mcduſa s locks into 
ſnakes, and perſormed ſeveral other ex» 
ploits. Minerva is uſually repreſented 
by the poets, painters, and ſculptors, 
completely armed, with a compoſed bu 
agreeable countenance, bearing a golde 
breaſt · plate and a ſpear. 

MINIATURE, a delicate kind of 
painting, diſtinguiſhed from all others by 
the ſmallneſs of the figures; by the faint- 
neſs of the colouring; and by its being 
uſually done on vellum. | 

MINIM, in mulic, a note equal to 
two crotchets, or half a ſemibreve. 

MINIMS, a religious order in the 
church of Rome, founded by St. Francis 
De Paula, towards the end of the fifteenth 
cbntury. Their habit is a coarſe black 
woo:len ſhift, with a woollen girdle, of 
the fame colour, tied in five knots. 
They are not permitte to quit zhe habit 
and girdle night nor day. Formerly they 
went bare-footed, but are now allowed 
the uſe of ſhoes. 

MINIMUM, in mathematics, the leaf? 
| quantity attainable in any given caſe. 
The common methods of reſolving pro- 
blems rela ing to the minima, are the 
ſame with thoſe we have thewn under the 
article Ma x1MUM. 

 MINION, a piece of cannon, at pre- 
ſent but little uſed in the field. For its 
length, bore, and the weight of the ball it 
carries. Sec Cannm. ; 

MINIUNM, red lead, a preparation of 
lead uſed both in pharmacy and pai ting. 
Minium is gencrally prepared, from lead 
calcined into a grzyaſh powder by keeping 
| his powder, 
ground in mills, is ferther calcined, 4a 4 
reverbatory furnace, under a low arch, 
and frequently ſtirred with an iron rake, 
to prevent its melting and running into 
clots, and to expoſe a freth ſurface to the 
action of the air and flam:. The calct- 
nation laſts two or three days. The in- 
creaſe of weight is ſaid to amount to cue 
fourth the weight of the lead; and the 
lead recovered from the minim to be 
one twentieth leſs than the original weight 
of the metal. If the minium be further 
calcined, the increaſe is no mor2; but 
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continuance of the calcination. The 
largeſt quantities of minium are male at 
Venice, and in England. The Venetians 
employ for the beſt fort, ceruſſe, or white 
lead: for the middling ſort, the refuſe 
plates of lead remaining aſter the making 
of ceruſſe y. the worſt kind is prepared 
from litharge. See Lead, Litbarpe, &c. 

MINOR, in law, an heir, either male 
or female, before they arrive at the age 
of twenty-one; during the minority of 
ſueh, they are uſually incapable of acting 
tor themſelves. 

Mison, in logic, the ſccond propo- 
ſition of a regular ſyllogiſm. Scc 3A 
giſm. 

Mr1NoR, in mulic, ſigniſies leſe, and 
is applied to certain coacords oi intervals, 
which differ from others of the ſame de- 
nomination by half a tone, 

MINOTAUR, 1inmaurvs, in anti- 
quity, a fabulqus monſtcr much talked 
of by the poets, ſcigned to be half man 
and half bull. The minotaur was brought 
forth by Paſiphae, wife of Minos, king 
of Crete. It was ſhut up in the labyrinth 
of that iſland, and at laſt Killed by The- 
icus, | 

MIN F, the place where the king's mo- 
ney is coined 

MixT. See Mentha. 

MINUET, in muſie, a graceful kind 
of dance, which conſiſts of a coupee, a 
hizh ſtæp, and a ballancg; it begins with 
a deut, and its motion is triple. 

MINUTE, in geometry, the {xtizth 
part of a degree of a circle. 

Mix UTE ime, the ſixticth part of 
an hour, 

MrxUTE, in architecture, uſually de- 
notes the ſixtieth, ſometimes the thirticth 
part of a module. See Module. 

MIRACLE, a work eflected in a man- 
ner diiferent from the common and regu- 
lar method of Providence, by the inter- 
poſition either of God himſclf, or ſome 
intelligent agent ſupcrior to man. 

MIRROR, Sprculum, in catoptrics, 
any poliined body impetvious to tlie rays 
of light, and which reflects them equally. 


Mirrors were anciently made of -metal ; 


but at prefent are generaily ſmooth plates 
of glaſs, tinncd or quick-filvered on th 

back part, and cal ed looking-glaſſes. Sce 
Looling Glaſs, 1 he doQrize of mirtors 
depends wholly on that fundamental Jaw 
that the angle of reflection i always equal 


+» na RE 
to the angle of incidence. 


The properties of cylindrical. mirror: 
are, 1. Ihe dimenſions of oljzAs corret- 


leis in proportion to the vehemence and 


bonding lengthvite fo the mürot ave not 
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much changed; but thoſe correſponding 
breadthwiſe have their figure altered and 
their dimenſions leſſened the Tarther from 
the mirror; whence ariſes a very great 
diſtortion. 2. lf the plane of the .rcflec- 
tion cut the cylindric mirror through the 
axis, the reflection is performed in the 
ſame manner as in a plane mirror ; if pa- 
railel to the baſe, the refleion is the 
ſame as in a ſpherical mirror ; if it cut it 
obliquely, the reflection is the ſame as in 
an elliptic mirror. Hence, as the plane 
of reflection never paſſes through the axis 
of the mirror, except when the eye and 
objective line are in the ſame plane; nor 
parallel to the baſe, except whien the ra- 
diant point and the cyc are at the fam? 
height; the reflect on is therefore uſually 
the ſame as in an elliptic one. 3. If a 
hollow cylindric mirror be directly op- 
poſed to the ſun, inftcad of a focus of a 
point, the rays will be reflected into a 
lucid line parallel to its axis, at a dittance 
ſomewhat leſs than a fourth of its dia- 
meter. Hence ariſes a method of draw- 
ing anamorphoics, that is wild deformed 
ſigures on a plane, which appear well pro- 
portioned, when viewed in a cylindric 
mirror. In aa elliptic mirror, if a ray 
{krike on it from one of its focufes, it is 
reflected into the other. In parabolic mir- 
rörs, as all the rays they reflect mect in 
one point, they make the beſt burning- 
glatſes. : 

MISDEMEANOUR, in law. a hei- 
nous offence or fault, particularly in rhe 
execution of an ofhce, 

ISLE TO E. in botany, a Luſty evet- 
green plant; with woody branches variou!- 
iy interwoven ; firm narrow leaves, nar- 
roweſt at the bottom, ſet in pairs; and 
imperfect white flowers in their boſoms, 
followed cach by a tranſparent white berry, 
containing a finple ſeed. It grows only 


on the trunks and branches of trees, and 


may be propagated by rubbing the glu» 
tinous berries on the bark that the ſceds 
iay adhere. 

i; he leaves and branches of miſletoe, 
formerly recommended as ſp:cifics in con- 
vullive and other nervous di orders, and 
now fallen into general neglect, do not 
appear to have any conſiderable medicinal 
us Wer. 

MISPRISION, ia a general ſenſe, 
epleft or overſight, as where 
privy to a irafon or felo- 
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of treaſon, the offender is to be impri- 
ſoned for life, and to forfeit his goods 
and chattels, together with the profits of 
his lands, &c. but in miſpriſion of felo- 
ny, the offender is only to be puniſhed 
with fine and impriſonment, and to re- 
main in priſon till'the fine is paid. 

MISSAL, the Romiſh maſs-book, 
containing the ſeveral maſſes to he faid 
on particular days. 

MISSEI- BIRD, in zoology the com- 
mon Engliſh name of the larger {pecics of 
thruſh, called alto the ſhrite, and by au- 
thors the turdus viſcivorus major. It is 
much larger than any other of the thruſh 
kind. Its legs and feet are ycllow; its 
head of a browniſh Icad colour; and its 
back, tail, and rump, of the fame co- 
lour, with an admixture of yellow ; but 
in the ſummer months it a little changes 
its colour, and becomes more grey, or of 
the colour of unripe pickled olives; its 
throat, breaſt, and belly, are all varie- 
cated with black ſpots ; the middle of its 
zelly whitiſh, and the upper part of its 
breaſt, and part of its ſides, and the un- 
der feathers of its tail yellowith. Ray's 
Ornitheligy. 

MISSIONARIES, eecleſiaſties ſent by 
any Chriſtian church into pagan or infi- 
del countries, to convert the natives, and 
eſtablich the Chriltian religion among 
them. 

* MISSISSIPPI, or the river of St. 
Louis, is one of the largeſt rivers in the 
wor.d. Its ſource is unkvowvn, for it has 
not been navigated higher than three 
hundted miles below the fall or cataract 
of St. Anthony, and there it is thirty fa- 
thoms deep, though at the diſtance of 
two thouſand four hundred miles from 
its mouth. It diicharges itſelf into rhe 
ſca by three mouths, and, like the Nile, 
has periodical innundations, by the melt- 
ing of ſnow in the north, ſo that in May 
it overflows the country on each fide, 
trom ſixty to ninety miles, and the in- 
undation continues till near the end of 
July. Its inundations always leave a 
great quantity of mud upon the land, 
and ſometimes carry down trees to the 
river's mouth, where they form new 
idands, and render the entrance difficult. 

MISSIVE, ſomething fent to another, 
as miſſive letters, meaning, letters ſent 
from one to another upon buſineſs, in 
contradiſtinction to letters of gallantry, 
points of learning, diſpatches, ec. 

MIST, fee Fog. © Ks 

MITE, a ſmall -oin formerly current, 
equal to about one third part of a far- 


thing. 
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MITHRIDATE, Mi bridatium, in 

pharmacy, an antidote, in form of an 
electuary, chiefly againſt poifon. It is ſo 
called from its inventor Mithridates king 
of Pontus; though its preſent ſorm is 
different from what he made it. It is 
one of the capital oſſicinals, conſiſting of 
a valt number of ingredients, many of 
which might have becn better left out, 
as they bear no affinity to the main de- 
ſign of the whole. Mithxidate is greatly 
uſed as a cordial, an opiate, and a ſudo- 
rific. Its doſe is from one ſcruple to two 
drachms, and is a much better medicine, 
as a cordial and alexipharmic, than the 
Venice treacle. 
- MITRALES- VALVULA, Mal 
Valves, in anatomy, two valves ſituated 
in the left ventricle of the heart, at the 
ingreſs of the pulmonary vein, ſerving to 
hinder the ingreſs and regreſs of the blood 
from the heart into the veins again, while 
they are conſtricted. 

MITRE, a ſacerdotal ornament worn 
on the head by biſhops and certain ab- 
bots, on folemn occaſions; being a fort 
of a cap, pointed and cleft at top. 

MIIT Ius, as generally uſed, hath 
two ſignitications: 1. It ſignifies a writ 
for removing and transferring of records, 
from on2 ccurt to auother. 2. It alſo ſig- 
niſies a precept or command in writing, 
undcr the hand and ſeal of a juſtice of 
the peace, directed to the gaoler or keep- 
er of {ome prion, for the receiving and 
ſafe keeping of an offender charged with 
any crime, until he be delivered by ceurſe 
of law. | 

MIX'T, or MIXT RODY, in philo- 
ſophy and chemiſtry, that which is com- 
pounded of different elements or prin- 
eiples; in which ſenſe it ftands contra- 
diſtiaguiſhed from ſimple or clementary, 
which- is applied to bodies conſiſting of 
one principle only, as the chemiſts take 
ſulphur, talt, &c. to do. The buſineſs 
of chemiſtry is, to reſolve mixt bodies 
into their principles, or component parts. 

MIXT ACTION, in law, an action 
partly real and partly perſonal, which 
lies both for the thing detained, and 
againſt the perſon of the detainer. See 
Aclian. 

MIXTURE, a compound, or aſſem- 
blage of ſeveral differeat bodies in the 
ſame maſs 

MIZEN, the aftmoſt or hindmoſt 
ſtanding fail in a ſhip of three maſts. We 
ſay ſtanding 4ail, becauſe there can occa- 
ſionally be ſet ſeveral! flying fails behind 
it, as the driver, ringſail, &c. 

MIZEN-MAST, the maſt on which 
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the miten is faſtened, which is the aft- 
molt or hindrot in the thip. 

MOAT, or DiTcH, in fortification, 
a deep trench dug round the rampart of 
a fortificd place, to prevent ſurprizes. 
The brink of the moat, next the ram- 
part, is called the ſcarpe, and the oppo- 
— one, the conntertcarpe. A dry moat 
ound a large place, with a ſtrong garri- 
ſon, is preferable to one full of water; 
becauſe the paſlage may be diſputed inch 
by inch, and the beſicgers, when lodged 
in it, are continuaily expoſed to the 
bombs, grenades, and other fire-works 
which arc thrown. incelluntly from the 
rampart into their works. In the middle 
of dry moats, there is ſometimes another 
ſmall one, called cunette; which is ge- 
nerally dug fo deep, till they find water 
to fil it. "Th: deepeſt and broadeſt 
moats are accounted the beſt, but a dec p 
oue is preferable to a broad one: the or- 
dinary breadth is about twenty fathoms, 
and the depth aboat ſixtecen. Io drain 
a moat that is ſull of water, they dig a 
trench d-eper t! an the level of the water, 
to let it run off; and then throw hurdles 
npon the mud and flime, covering them 
with carth cr bund!:s of ruſnes, to make 
2 {ure and firm paſlage. 

MODE, or 00D of Sims, 
among logicians. Sect Nn. 

MODE, in muſic, the Particular or- 
der of the concinnous degrecs f an oc- 


tare, the. ſundamental note whereof may 
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be called the key, as it (ipnifies that 
principal note which regulotes the reſt. 
The proper difierence, therefore, between 


a made and a key 15 this; that an octave, 
bl 


with all its natural ard concinnous de- 
rees, is called a mode, with reſp: to 
the conlkitution or manner of dividing it; 
and, with reipc to its place in the ſcale, 
it is called a key. 3 
MODERATOR, in the ſchools, the 
perſon who prefides at a diſpute, or in a 
public aſſembly: thus the preſident of 
the annual atſcrmbly of the church of 
Scotland gs ſtiled moderator. 
MODERN, ſomething new, or of our 
time, in oppoſition to what is antique or 
ancient. ; | 
MODIFICATION, in philoſophy, 
that which modifies a thing, or gives it 
this or thut manner of being. Quant'ty 
and quality are. accidents which modify, 
all bodies. According to Spiaota's ſyſ- 
tem, all the beings that compole the uni- 
verſe ar: only ſo many diiſ-rent modih- 
cations of one and the ſame ſubtlance ; 
and it is the diticrent arrangement and 
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ſituation of their parts that make all the 
difference hetween them. a | 

MODILLIONS, -in architecture, or- 
naments in the corniche of the lonic, Co- 
rinthian. and Compoſite columns 

The modiliions are little inverted con- 
ſoles, dr brackets, in form of an S under 
the ſoffit of the corniche, ſeeming to up- 
port the projecture of the larmier ; tho? 
in reality they are no more than orna- 
ments. x 

- MODULATION, in muſic, the art 
of keeping in, or changing the mode or 
key. 

MODULE, in architecture, a certain 
meaſure or tigneis, taken at plcafure, 
for regulating the proportions of columns, 
and the ſymmetry, or diſpoſition of the 
whole building. Archit:t&s gen-ra'ly 
chooſe the ſemi - diameter of the bottom 
of the column for their module, an this 
they ſubdivide into parts or minutes. 
The*modul- of Vignola, which is a ſemi— 
diameter, is divided iato twelze parts in 
the Tufcan and Doric, and into eighteen 
for the other orders. Ihe module of 
Palladio, Scamozzi, M. Cambray, Def— 
zodetz, Le Clerc, &c. which is alio equa! 
to the ſemi-diameter, is divided into 
thirty parts or minutes in all the orders, 
Tte whole height of the column is di- 
vided by fome into twenty parts for the 
Doric, twenty two and a half for the lo- 
nic, twenty- fre for the Roman, &c. and 
one of thefe parts is made a module to re- 
pulate the refl of the building by. Ihere 
are two ways of determining the mea— 
ſures, or proportzons of buildings. The 
firſt is by a fixed ſtandard-· mcaſure, whick 
is uſually the diameter of the lower part 
of the columu, called a module, ſubd:- 
vided into ſixty parts, called. minutes. 
In the ſecond there are no minutes, nor 
any ecrtain or ſtate diviſion of he mo- 
dule, but it 13 divided occaſionally into as 
many parts as are judged neceffary : thus 
the height of the Attie -baſe, Which is 
half the module, is divided cither into 

three, to have the height of the plinth, 
or into four, for that of the greater to- 
| rus ; for into lix, for that of the lefler. 
Both theſe manners have been practiſed 
by the ancient as well as the modern ar- 
chitects, but the ſecond, which was that 
chiefly uſed among the ancicnts, is, in 


the opinion of M. Perault, the prefer- 
able. As Vitruvius has leſſened his mo- 
dule iu the Doric order, which is the dia- 
meter of the lower part of the other or- 
ders, and has reduced that great module 
to a mean one, which is thc ſemi-diame- 
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ter, the modu't is here reduced to the 
third part for the ſame reaſon, viz to 
determine the ſeveral meafures without a 
fraftion. Vor in the Doric order, be- 
ſides that the height of the baſe, as in 
the other orders, is determined by one o 
thoſe mean modules, the ſame module 
gives Ikewiſe the height of the capital, 
architrave, triglyphs, and metopes. But 
our little module, taken from the third 
of the diameter of the lower part of the 
column, has uſes much more extenſive; 
for by this the height of the pedeſtals or 
columns and entablatures in all the or- 
ders are determined without a fraction. 
As then the great module or diameter of 
the column has ſixty minutes, and the 
mean module, or falf the diameter, 
thirty minutes, our little module has 
twenty. 

MOEPBINGIA, moſſy chickweed, 
in botany. 

MOHAIR, in commerce, à kind of 
fluff made of ilk and hair. 

MOINEAU, in fortification, a flat 
baſtion raifel between two other baſtions, 
when a re-ent-ring angie before a curtain 
is too long. The moineau is commonly 
Joined to the curtain, but it is /omctimes 
ſeparated from it hy a fols, in which cafe 
it is called a detached battion. 1 he moi- 


neau is not raiſed fo high as the works of | 
the place, becauſe it ought to be expoſed 


to the fire of the place in caſe the enemy 
{hauld lodge themfelves in it. 

MOISIC RE, a term ſometimes uſed 
to denote animal fluids, the juices of 
plants, or dampneſs of the air or other 
bodies. 

Radical MOISTURE, among phyſi- 
ſicians, a vital fluid, which nourithes and 
maintains lite, as oil does a lamp. How- 
ever, Dr. Quincy obſcrves, that ſuch a 
fluid is a mere chimera, unleſs we there- 
by mean the mais of blood. 

MOLARES, or DEN'TES MOLA- 
RES, in anatomy, the large teeth, call- 
ed in Engliſh grinders. 

MOLE, Ta/pa; in zoology, makes a 
genus of quadrupeds, of tlie order of the 
tecz, thus characteriſed: the feet are 
formed} like hands, and calculated for 
digging ; and it has no external cars. Of 
this genus there are two ſpecies : . The 
common mole, a well-known little ani- 
mal, of a bluiſh black colour; very miſ- 
chievous to the farmers, by turning up 
the ground of their paſtures. 2. The 
pointed tail-leſs mole, ſomewhat larger 
than the common kind : it is of a mixed 
celqur, in which a puipliſh and yellowiſh 


MOL 
tinge ſeem the prevailing ones. It is 8 
native of Aſia, and lives under ground, 
like the common mole. 

MOLE, Mela carnes, in medicine, a 
maſs of fleſhy matter, of a ſpherical fi- 
gure, generated in the uterus, or womb, 
and ſometimes miſtaken for a child, Its 
ſize is various, from that of a large nut 
to that of a ſtus. Some moles. arc ſoft 
and ſpongy, and others membrauous, 
with a cavity in the middle. Sometimes 
they are filled with ſerous matter, and 
ſometimes with hydatides. The ſymp- 
toms of a mole, at firſt, arc like thoſe of 
a real pregnancy; but afterwards .they 
vary; for the woman feels a dull heavy 
weight, like that of a ball of lead; her 
belly being round and ſpherical, without 
any motion like that of a living ſœtus. 
Ihe mole itfelf threatens no danger, 


the difficulty lying in being delivered 
of it. Some women are troubled with 
them for ſeveral years, and others all 
their life, without any other inconveni- 
ence than uneaſineſs and weight. The 
cure conſiſts in expelling the mole; for 
which purpoſe the afli{tance of an expert 
midwite or ſurgeon becomes neceſlary. If 
the mouth of the uterus ſhould be too 
ſ{trongiy contracted to admit the hand of 


the operator, it is proper to excite the 
woman's throws by briſk cathartics and 
(trong clyſters ; while the os uteri, and 
parts adjacent, are in the mean time 
gradually relaxed by the application of 
emollient fomentations, &c. which done, 
one or two of the fingers are to be firſt 
gently inſtnuated, and then the whole 
hand by degrees, in order to extract the 
mole, as directed for the fætus. See 
Delivery. If the mole adhercs to the 
uterus, as it frequently does, it is to be 
gently ſeparated before extraction 4 and 
i it te too large to be got out entire, it 
may be carcfully ſeparated and extracted 
in pieces, either with the fingers, or a 
falciform hook. To conclude, ſays Hei- 
ſter, if a mole docs not occaſion any bad 
ſymptoms, or uncaſineſs in the mother, 
and its extraction appears difficult, no 
violence ſhould be vuſcd : ſince we have 
many inſtances of moles retained in the 
uterus, without any great d*trimeut to 
the patient, as long as they lived. 
«MOLE; Mel's, is alſo a mai. ve work 
of large ſtones laid in the ſca by mcans 
of cotler-dams ; extending beture a port, 
either to defend the harbour from the 
impetuoſity of the waves, or ts prevent 
the paſſage of ſhips without lcave, 
MOLE, a fort of Iubour, wherein 
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Nippiag may ride ſheltered from the 


it 2s fort 


„ind, and fas ned LY ercct- 
ing a mb i; theſe are not frequent 
1 4 =jiruin or Ircland, but are more 
comma in the Mediterrancan, as L.eg- 
kern-m0't, Aleters-mole, Alcxandria- 


mole, &c. 


MOLE-HEAD, a fort of pier, mound, 
or aitiftcial th mus, Br i. athwart the 
enter part of a little bay, and joining to 


fome head or iſland, to form a ie iat ior 
M:pping. 

MOLE-HILLS, theſe little hillocks 
of earth arc a very preat prejudice to the 
pattyre lands, not only wallin » to much 
4 f the land as they cover, but hindering 
1. yt e ju moving. in the Welt o. 
Rnaland they vie a pecullar inſtrumen: 


for Eh breaking up of thee; in other 
places a ſpas, of other common infſtru- 
ment; aud in others a kind of horſe-ma- 
c! me, Which will deftroy as many in one 
day as a common Jake curer in eight. 

* MOLIERE (Jus Bayrrs: 
DE) a celcbrated French dra 
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dr LIN 
matic poct, who excelled all the comic 
poets cf that rnutron, was born at Faris in 
1620. lis father was unholitercr tn the 
king, ond obtained for him the {furviver- 
ft of -kis poſt: but his ovandfiather 
taking him fomctimes to the play, he 
— ſuch an averſion to his own 
trade, that he echred his ora n to 
prevail with His parents to gie him a taſte 
ot tee rutufre, ww «Wh his father ct mn ſent- 
«ct. and he eas put TOR collec ec cf icirits. 


Pp 
r. e acquaint with er-. 
irt prince of Conti, 
d Lermer, who 
Lie at length 


uhere he beca 
wand de Fonrion, 

and with Chappelle 
Nudied in the fame college. 
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re olret to apply himfelf entirely to the 
verge, to which he had a very ſtrong in- 


chunt ion; and has ing fe rmed a com: pan) 

young men, vho had a ti! ent 
ation, they yea Paris, 
the name the Hluftrious 
Pectnelin then uflumed the name 
hort come- 
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played the leit Amwmriue, and the He- 
crys f i4.cu'es, before the prince of Cort 

of 1 zicrs. ter vilning feveral of — 
lac s, he returned to Voris; he then 
played in te e Uareler om of the old 
1 ouvre, and was uſterwards alloucd to 
i in the roral palace. In 1663 he bad 
„„en of 1940 Iivres, and wo years 
r . s company Was twin into che 
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king's ſervice ; when Molicre introduced 
a true taſte for comedy on the French 
theatre, and laſhed the vices and follics 
of the age. He was a good actor, as 
well as an excclicnt poct. Mollicre 
uſed to, read his comedies to an old fer- 
vant-raaid of his, and when any of the 
nic 8 zes made little or no impref- 
mon her, he altered them bein "0 
„d by experience, that unleſs ſhe 
a e. they vould not take uppen th 
| is death was very ſurprihinę: 


Habe. Fits 0 
timo mae, Nat 15, 
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ty of the ſpe&; ters, he was i 
illing to ſend them away, and attod Eis 
part with ſuch inicnferets, that be did 
not perceive the increaſe of Bis illyc fs; 
but when he came to that part of the 
play, in which he was to counterfeit being 


dead, he was ſo wcak, that it was 
thought he had rally expired; and us 


they bad much dithculty to wake him 
Rand up, they adviſed him to withdraw ;" 
but the play being far advanced, he 
thought he conld co through it without 
furthcr preue}: ce; but as he vas ſpeuk- 
ing of rhubarb and. fenna in thi can. ulta- 
tion cf phyſiclans, the blond il:ucd out 
of his n outh; when being carried home, 
and all medicincs 3 proving ine flectual, he 
died the fume ev. bing of an cfluſion of 


blood, the 14th of Februa ry 1643, aged 
53 Nobiere being a player, there was 
en diticulty in obtaining permiſſion 


am the archbiſtop of Faris to intcr his 
„ody in confecrated ground. 

MOLLUGO, balturd madder, in bo- 
tany. 

© MOLOCH, in Pagan worihip, a ſa- 
mens god of the Ammonites, to v1.0! 
idol they ſacrificed children and animais. 
It is faia to have been half the body ot a 
man with the head of a calf, and the arms 
extended. This half body was hxed on 
a kind of hearth, on wkich was lightcd a 
great fire, through which children were 
| oblige d to paſs, in order to be putificd 
| by that cere mony, when, to prevent 
their crics being heard, a great noiſe was 
made with Ads and other inſtruments. 
The Holy leripture frequently reproaches 


Kin 


„ 


the Jews for oftcring these Kind. of ſacri- 
Geeks 1 rn. 

MOLOSSFES, in commerce, the 
thick fluid matter remaining after the 
tugar is mad, reſembling fyrup. Sce 
11 LO 

MOLCSS78S,, in Grcck and Latin 


poctl Ys 


MOL 
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poctry, a foot compoſted of three long | ed to conceal it; therefore there is no a(- 


ſyllables, as dele ant. 
MOLTING, 


'bcalts. 
MOLLECCA-BEANS, 
in botany, a genus of plants. 

* MOLWITZ, Battle at. In the 
year 1741, when half the powers in Eu- 
rope. were buſying themfe'ves about the 
election of an emperor, Frederic III. the 
preſent king of Pruſſia, who ſaw the gene- 
ral confuſion, marched an army of 60,000 
men directly into Sileſia. His pr-ten- 
lions were to four duchies, which his fa- 
mily had formerly acquired by purchaſes, 
and by acts of confraternity, which his 
anceſtors not being able to maintain, had 
been obliged to relinquith. The queen 
of Hungary was incenſed to find herſelf 
attacked in the day of her diſtreſs by a 
prince to whom {he had given no fort of 
provocation; and his Pruſſian majeſty 
charged the court of Vienna with a deſign 
cithcr to aſſaſſinate or carry him off by 
treachery : a deſign which was difown= 
ed with expretiions of indignation and 
diſdain, and which was founded in no 
other place- than his own imagination. 
Both parties were now inflamed. Ihe 
queen ordered count Neuperg to aſſembli 
a body of forces, and ſtop che progreis of 
the Pruſſians in Sileſia. According y. on 
Monday the 1oth day of April 1741, the 
two armies met at Molwitz. The engage- 
ment began about two clock in the at- 
ternoon. The Auſtrians at firſt drove 
back the left wing of the Pruſſians, com- 
manded by lieutenant-general *chuylem- 
berg. But his Pruſſian majeſty having 
bern informed that the Aultrians were ſu- 
perior to him in caralry, had intermixed 
grenadiers with his horſe, by which 
mcans this confuſton was recovered. The 
attack on the right wing of the Pruſſians 
was likewiſe very intrepid; but the heat 
of the action was on the left wing, which 


Molluccclla, 
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certaining it exactly; but according to all 


the change of f-2- probability, it could not be leſs than four 
thers, hair, or horns, in birds aud | thouſand, 


Notwithſlanding the king of 
Prafſia remained malter of the field of 
battle, the action was far from being de- 
cilive, Ihe Auſtrians faced the Prut- 
lians ſeveral times in their camp, und 
frequent ſkirmiſhes happened "The ne- 
c:flitous atfairs of the queen of Hungary 


at length obliged gencral Neuperg to bæ 


recalled with his army. The king of 
Pruiha then made a conquelt of Sileſia, 
for there was no oppoſition. 

MOMENT, in the doctrine of time, 
an inſtant, or the moſt minute and indi- 
viſible part of duration. Strictly ſpeak - 
ing, however, a moment oucht not to 
be conſidered as any part of time, but 
only as the termination or limit there- 
ot. 
MOMENT, in the doctrine of inf 
nites, d-notes the tame with infinitcli- 
mal. Sce Iafi ite ſimal. 

Leibnitz, and other foreigners, call 
tùheſe moments differences, 

MOMENT, Momentum, in mechanics, 
the ſame with impetus, or the' quantity 
of motion in a moving body; which is 
always equal tothe quantity of matter, 
multiplied into the velocity ; or. which is 
the ſame thing, it may he conlidered as 
a reQtangie under the quantity of matter 
and velocity. 

MOMORDICA, the wild cucumber, 
in botany, a genus of plants which com- 
prehends the momordica and lufſa of 
Cournefort, and the elaterium of Boer- 
have; and indeed the elaterinm of the 
ſhaps, à violent purge, is the fruit of this 
plant. 

* MOMUS, in fabulous hiſtory; the god 
of raillery, or the jeſter of the celettial 
aſſembly, and was the fon of Somnus and 
Night. He ridiculed both gods and men. 
Being choſen by Vulcan, Neptune, and 
Minerva, as à judge of the excellence of 
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having been rallied, now repulicd the | their performances, he blamed them all 
Auſtrians in turn, and purſucd their ad- | three, Neptune for not placing the horns 
vantage ſo well, that at fix o'clock they } of the bull before his. eyes, that he might 
began to retire, and made a retreat in | give the ſurer blow, or in his (ſhoulders, 
very good order, and ercamped under | that he might give it with greater ſtrength: 
the cannon of Neifs, leaving the field of | he cenfur d Minerva for not haviagTren- 
battle to the king, who dearly purchaſed | dered her houſe moveable, that it might 
this ſpot of grountl. He loit at leaft | be taken away when placed in a bad neigh- 
three thouſand men, beſides his Kinſman | bourhoo4; and Vulcan, for not having 
Frederic margrave of Brandenburgh, and | made a window in the breaſt of the man, 
licutenant-pcnoral Schuylemberg. The | by which his heart might be ſeen, and his 
loſs of the Aullriins, as they were de- moſt ſecret thoughts ciicorereg. 

featel, m»it have been greater than that | MON DEUPHIA, in botany, a claſs 
of the Praſſians, thounh they endeavour- | of plants, the ſixteeuth in order, 16 cal- 
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led becauſe the ſtamina are conncctid, 
or coaleſce at the baſe. Sce BO TAN. 

MONANDRIA, in botany, a clats 
of plants, the firſt in order. with only 
one {tamen, or male part n cach flower. 

The monandria arc ſubdivid-d into two 
orders, which are denominat:d monan- 
dria-monog\nia, and monandria-digyn'a, 
according as they- contain one or two 
{tylcs. 

MONARCEY, a government in wliich 
the ſuprem- power is velted in a ſingle 
perſon. Ihere ate ſeveral kinds of mo- 
narchies, as where the monarch is invelt- 
ed with an abſolute power, and is ac- 
countable to none but God. It is an error 
to ſuppoſe, that a deſpotic or abhiolute 
monarch is a ſoleſciſm in politics, and 
that there can be none tuch legally; for 
the contrary is true, and that in different 
parts of the world, and from various 
principles, In China it is founded on 
paternal authority, and is the baſis of tlie 
government; in 1uiky, Persia, barba- 
ry, and India, it is the eſſcet of rclegion : 
and in Denmark, the king is legally ab” 
ſolute by the ſolemn ſurrender which the 
people made to his predeceſlor of their 
liberties. Another kind of monarchy is 
that which is limited, where the tupreme 
power is virtually in the Jaws, though 
the majeſty of government, and the ad- 
miniſtration, is vetted in a ſingle perſon. 
Monarchics are a to citlicr 5 
where the regal power deſcends immedi- 
ately from the poſſeſſor to the next heir 
by blood; or cicetive, where the choice 
depends upon ali who enjoy the bencſit of 
freedom, as in Poland; or upon a few 
perions in hom the conſtitution veſts the 
power of election, as in the German em- 

„ire. ce KING end GOVERNMENT. 

MONASTERY, a convent or place 
for the reception and entertainment of 
monks, mendicant friars, or nuns, whe: 
ther it be an abby, priory, &c. Mo- 
naiterics are govermd by different rules, 


uecording to the die rent regulations pre- 


icribhed by their founders. The brit re- 
gular and y r d monalticrics were found- 


lince in the tourth century he preteribed 
„les for the government of the monallec» 
tics, to which the Anachorcts, and Cœ- 
nobi:cs, and jks other ancient fathers ot 
he dc:art ſubmitted, In like matner 
St. Benedift was ttiled the patriarch of 
the weitern moaks*: he appeared in Italy 
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and publiſhed his rule, which was url, 


| verially reccived throughcut the Weit. 


St. Augutitine being {cnt into England by 
St Gregory the pope, in 596, to convert 
the Engiiitz, he at the fame 1in.c imrody- 
ced the monattic {tate into this Ein gdom, 
which made ſuch progrets here, that 
within the ſpace of two hundr.d years, 
there were thirty Kings and qucens who 
preferred the religious halt to they 
crowns, and fonnded ſtately monaſteries, 
where they ended their days in ſolitu le 
and retireinent. 

MONASTIC, belonging to monks, 
Sce Mo xk. 1755 

MONDAY, Die, Lure, the ſceond 
day of the week, fo called as b. ing anci- 
ently ſacred to the moon, q. d. moon- 
day. | 

MONEY, 7oneta, a piece of matter, 
commoniy metal, to which public autho- 
rity has aized acrrtain value and weight, 
to jerve as a medium in commerce. 

The æra of the invention of money is 
not caſtly to be ſettled. There is no 
room to doubt tut that in the carlieſt ages 
the ordinary tralhc among men, was by 
trucking or exchanging one commodity 
for another; but in the courſe of time it 
was found nceeflary, in the way of com- 
mutative juſtice, to have ſome common 
meaſure or {!andard, according to which 
all things ſhould be cſtimated. Sce Ex- 
CHANGE. 

By.the 1 3. Geo. III. c. 72, for the better 
preventing the countericitins, clipping, 
and diminithing the gold coin, it is en- 
ated, tat any perion ro whom gold me- 
ney ſhail be tendered, any piece whereof 
ſhall be diminiſhed otherwite than Ly rea- 
fonabl> wearing, or by the impreſlion, eo- 
lour or weight thereof, ke ſhall ſuſpett to 
be counterictt, may cut or deſace uch 
piece; and il any picce ſo cut, broken, or de- 
faced, Mall appear to be diminithed, other- 
wile than by reaſonable wearing, or a 
counter!cit, the perſon tendering the ſame 
Mall bar the los thereof ; but if the 


ſame ſhall be of due weight, and appear 


to be lawful money, the perſon that cut 
or defaced the fame, mult reccive it at 
the rate it was coined for. 

Moncy is uſually divided into real and 
imaginary. Keul ;zoney iccluds all 
coins whether of gold, liver, copper, or 
the like; ſuch as guincas, crowns, pii- 
toles, pieces of eight, ducats, &c. 

Imaginary money, or moncy of acs 
count, is that hien has never exiſted, 
ar at leait, which dogs not exit in real 


towards the lattet end of the hc century, | ſpecie ; but is a denon. ination invent d or 
I eta 


MON 


retnined to facilitate the ſtating of ac- 
counts, by keeping them ſtill on a fixed 
footing, not to be changed in current 
coins, which the authority of the ſovereign 
ſometimes raiſes or lowers, according to 
the exigences of the (tate, of which kinds 
are pounds, livers, marks, maravedies, 
&c. 

Fno/liſh MONEY of Account is the pound, 
ſhilling, and penny; the firſt and laſt 
being imaginary money, and exchanges 
calculated in one of them tuo: the 

und contains twenty ſhillings, and the 
{hilling twelve pence. 

Scotch MON EY of Account is the pound, 
ſhilling, and penny; the pound con- 
taining twenty ſhillings, being equivalent 
to one ſhilling and eight pence Englith ; 
and the ſhilling containing twelve pennies, 
«qual to a penny Engliſh, There is alſo 
among them an account of marks, the 
mark being equivalent to one ſhilling one 
penny and one third of a penny Engliſh : 
of this laſt Kind they had formerly a ſilver 
coin. 

French MoNEyY of Account is in livers, 
ſols, and denicrs, of which twelve deniers 
make a fol, and twenty ſols a livre: 
their exchaage is by the crown of three 
livres, or ſixty ſols. 

Dutch Mox EY of Account is kept at 
Amſterdam and Rotterdam, the two 
chief trading places, in guilders, ſtivers, 
and pehins; fo that though goods are 
ted for other ſpecie, ſuch as livre de 
gro's, &c. yet all are reduced to the 
above denominations for the entries 
into their books The. exchanges are 
made with us in ſo many ſhillings to a 
pound ſterling, though in moſt other 
places in deniers d-grols. 

Spariſh Mox EY of Account is at Cadiz 
kept in rials of plate and its fractions; at 
Caſtile, in maravedies ; at Valentia, in 
livers and dollars, ſueldoes and din-ros ; 
of which laſt twelve make a ſueldo, and 
twenty ſucldos a liver or dollar Seven- 
teen quartos at Cadiz and Caſlile make 
two rials vellon, which is now an imagi- 
nary coin, though formerly it was the 
principal one of the kingdom. A mara- 
vedie is another imaginary ſpecie, of 
which ſeventeen is reckoned to a rial vel- 
lon, The ducat is alſo a fiftitious coin 


MON 
every hundred, thouſandth, &c. 800 rex 
go to a moidore. 

German ard Szwiſs Mo x EN of Account, 
at  Coningſberg, Elbing, and Dantzic, 
accounts are kept in rix dollars and gros, 
or in Poliſh guilders, gros, and deniers 
or penins. They exchange on Amſter- 
dam io Poliſh gros fora livre de gros 
of ſix guilders current money of Amſter- 
dam, and on Hamburg for the rixdolar, 
At Lubeck accounts are kept in marks, 
ſchellings, and denicrs or penins-lubs, 
in which their exchanges are made. At 
Breſlaw, accounts are kept in rixdollars 
and ſilver gros and penins ; in the firſt of 
which ſpecies exchanges are made on Am- 
ſterdam for a certain number of ſtivers, 
bank money, and on Hamburgh for rix- 
dollars of Breſlaw, againſt rixdollars of 
Hamburg bank. At Hamburg, accounts 
are kept in marks, ſchellings, and de- 
niers lubs bank money, by thoſe who have 
caſh in the bank ; but by thoſe who have 
not, their books are generally kept in rix- 
dollars, ſchellings, and denier current 
money. At Bremen, accounts are kept 
in rixdollars and gros, and it exchanges 
on Amſterdam rixdollars of ſeventy- 
two gros for rixdollars of fifty ſtirers ban- 
co. At Leipſic and Naumbours, ac- 
counts are kept in rixdollars, crowns, 
gros, and penins. At Berlin, and im all 
this kingdom, accounts are kept in guild- 
ers, gros, and penins. At Zurich, ac- 
counts are kept in rixd llats, worth about 
45. 6d. ſterling, at 108 of their creutzers. 
At Frankfort on the Maine, and Hanau, 
accounts are kept in rixdollars and cruh- 
zers. At Vicana, accounts are kept in 
guilders, creutzers, and penins, reckon- 
ing eight penins to a creutzer, and x- 
ty creutzers to a guilder. Ag, Nurem- 
berg aud Augſburg, accounts ate kept in 
guiſders, creutzers, and hellers; at Leige, 
in livres, ſols, and deniers. 

In the canton of St. Gall, ia Switz-r» 
land, accounts are kept in guilders, creut- 
zers, and penins. ; or under the ſame de- 
nominatioa with the coins of the empire. 
In the canton of Baſil, accounts are vari- 
ouſly kept, ſome in rixdollars, ſchellings 
and denicrs; ſome in livres, ſchellings; 
and deniers; ſome in rixdoliars, creutzers, 
and penins ; and ſ me in guilders creut- 


of eleven rials of plate in purchaſes, ſales, | zers, and penins 
and other mercantile trantactions, ex- 
cept in exchanges, when it is valued ties of Genda and Novi, accounts are 


at eleven rials of plate and one marave- 
dic, or 375 maravedies. 

— Partugueſe Mox EY of Account is kept 
in yeas or res, making a ſeparation at 


j 


Italian MONEY of A:count. In the ci- 
kept in livres, ſoldi, and denari; or in 
dollars of too ſoldis. At Milan, ac- 
counts ar kept in livres. ſoldis, and de- 
nart, to be connted like pounds, ſhillings, 
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and pe nee, viz, twelve denaris to a ſoldi, 
&c. At Rome, accounts are kept in 
crowns, julios, and bajoches, or grains 
and quartrins ; the crown is divided into 
ten julios, and the julio into ten hajoches. 
At Leghorn, accounts are generally kept 
in dollars, foldi, and denari. At Flo- 
rence, they keep their books and ac- 
counts, in crowns, ſoldi, and denari, 
picoli or current money. At Naples, 
accounts are kept in ducats, florins, and 
grains, The accounts in Sicily are kept 
the ſame as at Naples. At Lucca they 
keep their accounts in crowns, livres, 
ſoldi, and denari ; the crown is worth 
» livres 10 ſoldi ; the livre 20 fold! ; and 
the ſoldi 12 denari. At Venice, ac- 
counts are kept in livres, ſoldi, and de- 
nari, picoli or current; but the bank- 
entries are in livres, ſoldi, and groſſes: 
both the current and bank-ducats of Ve- 
nice make 24 ſoldi, or 6 livers and four 
ſoldi At Bologna, accounts are kept in 
livres, ſoldi, and denari; the livre being 
20 ſoldi, and the ſoldi 12 denari. At 
Bergamo, the money of account is the 
tame as at Bologna, and its proportions 
the ſame At Parma, accounts are kept 
in crowns, ſoldi, and denari; the crown 
is 20 ſoldi, and the foldi 20 denari. At 
Modena and Mantua, accounts are kept 
in livres, ſoldi, and denari. In Savoy 
and Picdmont, accounts are kept in li- 
vres, or livres, ſoldi, and quartrins. At 
Placentia, accounts are kept in crowns, 
foldi, and denari of mark; of which 12 
denari make a fol4i, and 20 ſoldi the 
crown. In the iftand of Sardinia, ac- 
counts are kept as in mot parts of Italy, 
ia livres, ſoldi, and denari. In the uland 
of Malta, the money of account is the 
ſame withithat of >icily. In the iſland 
of Candia, the account is the ſame as at 
Venice. 

Ruiſian, Swed'ſp, Daniſh, ard Poliſh 
Mon EY Arcunt. In the trading pla- 
ces of the Ruſſian empire, accounts are 
kept in roubles, grives, and moſcoſques, 
or in roubles and coppecks ; 1c coppecks, 
cach of which is equal to two moſcoſques, 
wake a grive, and 100 coppecks, or 10 
grives, is a rouble. In the kingdom of 
Sweden, accounts are kept in dollars, 
marks, and oorts, the dollar being worth 
four marks, and the mark eight oorts In 
Denmark; accounts are keptin marks and 
ſchellings; the rixdollar is worth ſix marks; 
the mark, 16 ſchellings; and the ſchelling, 
three penins. Acrounts are kept at Ber- 
gen, and in other places in Norway, in 


Danith rixdollars, marks, and ſchellings. 
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In Poland, accounts are kept in guilders, 
gros, and deniers, of which 18 deniers 
make a gros, and thirty gros a guilder : 
they here keep accounts alfo in rixdollays 
and gros, reckoning 90 of the latter to 
one of the former. At Riga accounts are 
kept in rixdollars and gros, the former 
of which ſpecies conſiſts of 90 of the latter. 
Tarkþ MONEY of Account, The 
Turks, both in Europe, Aſia, and Afri- 
ca, account by purſes, either of ſilver os 
gold, the laſt being only uſed in the ſe- 
raglio, with half purſes of gold, called 
alſo rizes : the purſe of ſilver is equal to 
1500 French livres, or about 651. ſter- 
ling; and the half purſe in proportion: 
the purſe of gold is 15000 ſequins, equal 
to 30000 French crowns, or about 3750l. 
ſterling : this is ſeldom uſed but for pre- 
ſents to favourites, ſo that a purſe lim- 
ply ſignifies a purſe of ſilver, or 1500 li- 
vres. The merchants alſo uſe Dutch dol- 
lars, called aſtani or abouquels, with me- 
dins and aſpers: the dollar is equal to 
35 medins, and the medin to three aſpers; 
the aſper to a halfpenny ſterling — 

Afiatic MONEYS of Accourt are as fol- 
low. In Perſia they account by the taman, 
called alſo man and tumcin, and dinar- 
baſti ; the taman is c:mpoſed of 50 abaſ- 
lis, or 100 mamodies, or 200 chapes, or 
Icooo dinars ; which, accounting the 
abaſſi on the foot of 18 French ſols, or the 
dinar on that of a denier, amounts to 
31. 12s. Gd. ſterling the taman. They 
alſo accomt by larins, eſpecially at Or- 
mus, and on the coaſt of the Perſian 
— 4 the larin is equivalent to 11 d. 
ſterling; and on that ſooting is uſed alſo 
in Arabia, and through a great part of 
the Eaſt-Indes, 

CEineſe MonEYS of Account are the pic, 
picol, and tael; which, though in effect 
weights, do likewiſe ſerve as money of 
account, obtaining in Tonquin as well as 
China: the pic 15 divided into 100 catis, 
ſome fay 125: the cati into 16 taels, 
each tae] equal to one ounce two drachms : 
the picol contains 66 4 caties; the tacl 
is equivalent to 6s. d. ſterling. 

FJapmeſe Mox ES of Account are the 
ſchuites, cockiens, oebans or oubans, and 
taels: 200 ſchuites are equal to 500 
Dutch pounds, the cockien equal to 10 
Low-country pounds, 1000 oebans make 
45000 tavls. | 
Mogul MoxtY of Account. At Surat, 
Agra, and the reit of the eſtates of the 
Great Mogul, they uſe lacres, acrees, or 
leeths, implying one hundred thouſand ; 
thus a lacre of rupecs is 100, coo 9 ; 
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the lacre being nearly on the footing of the 
tun in Holland, and the million of France, 

MONEYS of Account of other iflands 
and coaſts of India. Throughout Mala- 
bar, and at Goa, they uſe tangas, vin- 
tins, and pardos-xcraphin; the tanga is 
of two kinds, viz. of good and bad alloy; 
hence their euſtom is to count by good 
or bad money; the tanga of * alloy 
is better by one fifth than the bad, ſo 
that four tangas good being allowed the 
pardos-xeraphin, there will be required 
five of the bad; four vintins good make 
a tanga likewiſe good ; fifteen barucos, a 
vintin; @ good baruco is equal to a Por- 
tugueſe ree, à French denier, or one thir- 
tecnth of a penny ſterling. In the iſland 
of [ava they uſe the ſoata, ſapacou, far- 
dos, and catis: which laſt money, to- 
gether with the leeth or lacre, is much 
uſed throughout all the Faſt-Indies ; the 
ſonta is 200 caxas, or little pieces of that 
country, hung on a ſtring, and is equal 
to eleven tWYelfths of a penny ſterling ; 
five ſontas make the ſapacou. The fardos 
equal to 28. 8d, ſterling; the cati con- 
tains 20 taels; the tact 6s. 8d. ſterling. 
There are iſlands, cities, and ſtates of the 
FEaſt-Indies, whoſe monies of account are 
not here expteſſed, partly becauſe ro- 
ducible to ſome of the above-mentioned, 
and partly becauſe we find no certain 
conſiſtent account of them. 

African Money of Account, From 
Cape Verd to the Cape of Good-Hope, 
all exchanges and valuations of mer- 
chandize are made on the foot of the 
macoute and piece; which, though no 
monies of account, for thoſe barbarians 
have no real monies, and therefore need 
imaginary ones to eftimate them by, yet 
ſerve in heu thereof. At Loango de Boi- 
rie, and other places on the coaft of 
Angola, the eſtimations are made by ma- 
coutes ; and at Malimbo and Cabindo, 
on the ſame coaſt, the negroes recxon by 
pieces : among the firſt the macoute is 
equal to 10 pieces: ten macoutes make 
one hundred, which likewiſe gives us a 
kind of imaginary money to eſtimate 
any purchaſe, exchange, &c. they fix on 
the one ſide the number of macoutes re- 
quired ; e. gr. for a negro ; ſo that there 
are ſeveral bargains made for one : ſup- 
pole, for inſtance, the ſlave to be fixed at 
3500 pieces, this amounts to 350 ma- 
coutes in merchandize, they tix the price 


of cach in macoutes. Two Flemith ; 


Knives, e. gr. are accounted one macoute ; 
a copper-baſon, z- pounds weight three; 
2 barrel of gunpowder, three, &c, For 
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the piece it ſerves in like manner to eſti- 
mate the value of goods, duties, &c. on 
either fide : thus the natives require ten 
pieces for a ſlave; and the Europeans put, 
for inſtance, a fuſce at one piece, a piece 
of ſalampours at four. pieces, &c. I 
cities of Barbary and Egypt, whither the 
Europeans trathck, reckon much after 
the ſame manner as in the Levant, and 
the dominions of the Grand Signior ; 
for the reſt, through that vaſt extent of 
coalt where we trade for negroes, gold- 
duſt, clephants teeth, wax, leather, &c. 
either the inhabitants do not know what 
money of account is, or, if they have 
any, it is only what ſtrangers, ſettled 
among them, have introduced. 

MONEYERS, MoNEtyors, or Mo- 
N1ERS, officers of the mint, who work 
and coin gold and ſilver money, and an- 
ſwer all waſte and charges. 

MONITORY LETTERS, letters of 
warning and admonition, from an eccle- 
ſiaſtical judge, upon information of ſcan- 
dals and abuſes, within the cognizance of 
his court. 

MONK, a man who wholly dedicates 
himſelf to the ſervice of religion, in ſome 
monaſtery, under the direction of ſome 
particular ſtatutes and rules. The moſt 
probable account of the original of the 
monks is, that in the Decian perſecution, 
in the middle of the third century, many 
perſons, in Egypt, to avoid the fury of 
the ſtorm, fled to the neighbouring de- 
farts and mountains, where they not only 
found a ſafe retreat, but alſo more tim@ 
and liberty to exerciſe themſelves in acts 
of piety and divine contemplations; which 
ſort of life became ſo agreeable, that 
when the perſecution was over, they re- 
ſuſed to return to their habitations ag ain. 
choohag rather to continue in thoſe cot- 
tages and cells; which they had made for 
themſelves in the wilderneſs. From that 
time to the reipn of Conſtantine, monach- 
iſm was confined to the hermits, or 
anachorets, who lived in private cells in 
the wilderneſs ; but when Pachomivs had 
erected monaſteries, other countries pre- 
ſently followed the example. 

MONKEY, Simia, in zoology, a nu- 
merous genus of quadrupeds of the order 


that reſemble. the human figure : theic 
face is naked; the claws are rounded and 
flattiſh, in ſome degree like the nails on 
the human hand ; and they have both an 
upper and lower eye-lid. Of all the 
animals of the mes cu APY the fatyr 
reſembles mankind moſt ; its face 1s 

Bbz naked, 


of the anthropomorpha, or quadrupeds , 


- 
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naked, and is very like that of an aged 


man; it has no tail, and in other reſpects 
greatly reſembles the human form. The 
moſt like, next to this, is the oran-outang, 
or black faced monkey, called the ſavage; 
and the next to this is the baboon, or 
Whiſker-d-ſimia, with a ſhort tail: the 
reſt af the monkeys, of which there are 
a great many kinds, diflering widely both 
in ſize and figure, have nevertheleſs 
fomet}-i:g of the human aſpect; and as 
they we tractable animals. people m ke 
them walk erect with a ſtaff; and perform 
many tricks, to ſhew their reſemblance ; 
but, in general, ſuch monkeys as have 
10 tails, have more of this hkeneſs than 
thoſe which have. 

* MONMOUTH, the capital town of 
Monmouththire, a very ancient place, 
and at this day very conſiderable. It had 
a ſtately caſtle, wherein Henry V. who 
conquered France, was born, but it 1s 
now gone to ruin, It is governed by two 
bailiffs, fiſteen common council, and a 
rown clerk. It has a market on Satur- 
days, and three fairs on Whitſunday, 
and September 4; for horned cattle, and on 
November 22, for horned cattle, fat hogs, 
and cheeſe, It was formerly walled 
round, but now there is little remaining, 
except three gates. It conſiſts of two 
pariſhes. It is ſeated on the river Wye, 
over which is a ſtone bridge of two arches, 
beyond which there is a ſuburb half a 
mile long. It ſends one member to par- 
liam-nt, and is twenty-five miles welt of 
©Gloucetter, and one hundred and twenty- 
nine weſt of London. Long. 2. 30. W. 
La. 51. 47: N. 

* MONMOUTHSHIRE, a county, in 
the dioceſe of Landaif, formeriy a Welch 
county, it being on the borders of Wales. 
It is bounded on the north-eatt by Here- 
fordſhire, on the ſouth-ealt by the Sovern, 
which parts it from Glouceſterſhire and 
Somert:tſhire, and on the weſt by Brees» 
nock and (Glamorganſhire. It is thirty- 
three miles in length, and twenty-two in 
breudth. It is a pretty plentiful conn- 
try, lor it not only has a competency for 
is inhabitants bat tends ſupplies to its 
neighhouring counties. Ihe caſt part 
abounds with paſtures and woods, but 
the weſt parts is mountainous and rocky. 
Its principal rivers are the Rimney, the 
Ebuitt, the Uſk, and the Wye. There 
are one hundred and twenty-ſeven pariſh 
churches in the county, and it ſends three 
members to parliament, two for the 
county and one, for Monmouth. 
MONOCHORb, à mntical inſtru- 
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ment, compoſed of one ſtring, uſed to 
try the varicty aud proportion of ſounds, 

MONOFCIA, in botany, one of Lin- 
næus's claſſes of plants, the twenty-firſk 
in order; in which the male and female 
flowers are placed ſeparately on the fame 
plant, or rather on different ſtalks grow- 
ing from the ſame root. ' 

Of the plants belonging to this claſs, 
ſome have only one ſtamen, and others 
have three, four, five, fix, or more ſta- 
mina; - whence the ſubordinate orders of 
monoecia-monandria, monoecia-triandria, 
&e. others again are monadelphons, otheis 
ſynge ne ſious, and others gynandrous. 

MONOPETALUS, in botany, i; 
applicd to flowers that have only one un- 
divided leaf. 

MONOPOLY, in commerce, denotes 
when a perſon makes himſelf ſole maſter 
of a commodity, manufacture, &c. in 
order to enhance the price thcreof. "There 
are two kinds of monopoly, when a per- 
ſon buys up corn, &c. to retail it again 
at an advanced price; or when a patent 
is procured, prohibiting any other perſon 
to ſell a certain commodity but the pa- 
tentee. 

MONOPTERE, in architecture, a 
kind of temple, ronnd; and without walls, 
having a dome ſupported by columns. 

MONOPTOTON,. in grammar, a 
noun that has only one caſe, as 2 

MONOS CH. an epigram that con- 
ſiſts of only one ſingle verſe. 

MONOSYLLABLE, in grammar, a 
word that conliits of only one ſyliable, 
and is compoſed of either one or more 
letters pronounced at the fame time. 

MONOTONY, an umformity of 
ſound, or a fault in pronunciation, when 
a long ſeries of words are delivered in 
one unraried tone, 

MONSOON, in phyſiology, a ſpecies 
of trade-wind, in the Eaſt Indies, which 
for ſix months blows conſtantly the ſame 
way, and the contrary way the other ſix 
months. WA” YT i 

* MONTGOMERY, ' the capital of 
Vontgomeryſhire, in Wales, with a 
market on Thurſdays, and four fairs, on 
varch 26, June 7, September 4, and 
November 14, for ſheep, horned cattle, 
and horſes. It is an ancient town, feated 
very agreeably on a rocky eminence, near 
eh meadows. It ſends one member to 
pariiament, who is elected by joint con- 
ſent of ſeveral towns. This towrr was tight 
built by Roger de Montgomery, earl of 
Shrewbury, trom whom it took its name. 


It u as once a place of good ſtrength, was 


ſurrounded 
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: farreunded with a wall, and fortified with 


« Nrong caltle, which was demoliſhed in 
the civil wars; and the town itſelf does 
not now conliſt of above a hundred 
houſes. It is ſeventy miles north ca(t- by- 
caſt of Glouceſter, and one hundred and 
ſixty-one welt - by - weſt. from London, 
Long. 3. 10. W. Lat. 52. 36. N. 

. *® MONTGOVERYSHIRE, a county 
of North Wales, thirty - five miles in 
length, and- thirty-four in breadth. Tt 
is bounded on the north by Merioneth- 
ſhire and Denbighſhire z on the eaſt by 
Shroplhire ; on the ſouth by Radnor and 
Cardiganſhires ; and on the weſt by part 
of Merionethſhire. It contains ſixty-cight 
pariſhes, and ſix market-towns. It ſends 
but two members to parliament, viz. one 
for the county, and the other for Mont- 
gomery. It is watered by ſeveral ſmall 
{treams, which run into the Severn, whoſe 
head is at a ſmall lake on the top of 
Plimlimon-hill, and the rivers Khydel 
and Wye have theiz. fources on the ſame 
mountain, his county is full of high 
hills, with a ſew valleys and meadows 
fit for corn and paſtures. The air is 


ſharp and cold, on account of the moun- 


tains ; but in the valleys it is more mild. 
Montgomery is the capital town. 

MON TH, Menn, in chronology, the 
twelfth part of a year. See Year. 

Time being duration, marked out for 
certain uſes, and meaſured by the motion 
of the heavenly bodies, there thence re- 
ſuits divers kinds of months as well as 
Fears, different from one anather, accord- 
ing to the particular laminary by whoſe 
evolution they are determined, and the 
particular purpoſes they are deſtined for; 
nence months are of two kinds, aſtro- 
nomical and civil. An aſtronomical 
month is that which is governed either 
by the motion of the ſun or moon, and is 
conſequently of two kinds, folar and 
lunar: a folar month is that time in 
which the ſan ſeems to run through a 
whole ſign, or the twelfth part of the 
ecliptic. Hence, if regard be had to the 
Jun's true apparent motion, the ſolar 
month will be unequal, fince the ſun is 
longer in paſſing through the winter-ſigns 
than through thoſe of the ſummer; but 
as he conſtantly travels through all the 
twelve ſigns in 365 days, 5 hours, and 
49 minutes, the quantity of a mean 
month will be had, by m—_— that 
number by 12 ; on this principle the 
quantity of a ſolar month will be found to 
be 30 days, 10 hours, 29 minutes, 5 
pconds. See Earth, 8 
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A lunar month is that ſpace of time 
which the moon takes up in performing 
its courſe through the zodiac, or that 
meaſured by the motion of the moon 
round the earth ; and is of three kinds, 
viz. periodical, ſynodical, and that of 
illumination. The lunar periodical month 
is the ſpace of time wherein the moon 
makes her round through the zodiac, or 
wherein ſhe returns to the ſame point, 
being 27 days, 7 houts, 43 minutes, $ 
ſeconds. See Moon. 

The lunar ſynodical month, called alſo 
abſolutely the lunar month and lunation, 
is the ſpace of time between two con- 
junctions of the moon with the ſun ; or 
the time & takes from one conjunction 
with the fun to the next; or from one 
new moon to another: the quantity of a 
ſynodical month is 29 days, 12 hours, 
44 minutes, 3 ſcconds, and 11 thirds. 
The quantity of a ſynodical month is not 
the ſame at all times, for in the ſummer 
ſolſtice, when the ſun ſeems to move 
ſloweſt, the ſynodical month appeareth 
leſs, being about 29 days, 6 hours, 42 
minutes; but in the winter, when the 
ſun's motion ſeems faſter, the moon does 
not fetch up the ſun fo ſoon, for which 
reaſon the ſynodical month then ſeems 
ercater, viz. 29 days, 19 hours, and 37 
minutes, according to the obſervation ot 
the ſame aſtronomers : {© that the firtt 
quantity of the ſynodical month is to 
be underſtood as to the mean motion. 
From what has been ſaid, it may eaſily 
appear that the difference between a pe- 
riodical and ſynodical month is this : the 
firſt is called periodical in reſpect of the 
moon's orbit: but the ſynodical is io 
called in reſpect of its connection with the 
other luminary, Now after the time of 
its conjunction, the ſun does not continue 
in the tame place of the zodiac, but moves 
forwards towards the caſt ; upon which it 
falls out that the moon, finiſhing its 
courſe, does not find the ſun again in the 
ſame place where it lett him, he being 
removed almoſt a whole ſign from his 
former place; fo that to overtake the ſun 
again, it plainly appears that a certain 
ſpace of time is requilite beſides the pe- 
riodical, which makes up the ſynodical 
month. 

"The ancient Romans made uſe of the 
lunar months, and made them alternately 
of 29 and 30 days; and they marked the 
days of cach month by three terms, viz. 
calends, nones, and ides. 

The lunar month of illumination, or 


| appolition, ar illuminative month, is the 


pa 
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pace from the firſt time of the moon's 
appcarance after new moon, to her firſt 
appearance aftcr the new moon following. 
The lunar month of illumination is not 
ot any determined quantity, becauſe the 
moon appears fometimes ſooner, 
ſometimes later, aſter the conjunction; 
for which diverſity aftronomers give us 
rveral reaſons, particularly the obliquity 
of the zodiac. the variable latitude of the 
moon, the apparent inequality of its mo- 
tion, the different qualities of the ſum- 
mer and winter air, &c. By this month, 
however, the Turks and Arabs go; and 
it is ſaid that the ancient Britons went 
by the phaſes of the moon. 

A civil or political month @1ſifts of 2 
certain number of days, according to the 
laws and cuſtoms of the diflerent coun- 
tries whercin it is uſed, either having no 
regard to the folar or lunar months, as 
thoſe of the Egyptians in their equal year, 


of cke Romans in the year of Romulus, 


&e or coming pretty near. to the ſolar 
altronemical month, as the Julian; or 
elſe the lunar aftrowomical, as the Jewiſh, 
Furkiſh, and others. The Britiſh and 
moſt European nations make twelve 
months in the year, viz. January, Fe- 
bruary, &c. See the articles January, &c. 
Civil ſolar months are ſuch civil months 
as are accommodated to the aſtronomical 
months, or thoſe which are to conſiſt 
-altcrnately of 30 and 31 days, excepting 
one month of the twelve, which, for 
every fourth ycar, conliſted of 30 days, 
_ end for the other years of 29. This form 
of civil months was introduced by Julius 
Czfar; but under Auguitus the fixth 
month, till then, from its place, called 
Sextilis, was denominated Auguſtus, in 
honour of that prince; and to make the 
compliment yet the greater, a day was 
added to it, fo that it now conſiſts of 31 
days, though till then it had only 30; 
to make up for which, a day was taken 
from February, ſo that from thencefor- 
ward it only coaliſted of 28 days, and 
qvery fourth year of 29; though before 
i had ordinarily conſiſted f 29 days, &c. 
and ſach are the civil or calendar months 
which now obtain throughout Europe. 
Civil lunar months are to conſiſt alter- 
.datcly of 29 and zo days: thus will two 
civil months be equal to two altronomical 
ones, abating for the odd minntes, and 
conſequcnm ly the new moon will be here- 
by kept to the firit day of each ſuch civil 
month, for a long time together. How- 
ver, to make them keep conſtantly pace 
1h the civil months, at the end of cach 


and 
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945 months, a month of 29 days muſt 
be added, or elſe every 33d month mult 
conſiſt of 30 days. 'I his was the month 
m civil or common uſe among the Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans, till the time of 
Julius Cæſar. 

* MON'T-REAL, an iſland of North 
America, in the river St. Lawrence, about 
twenty-cight miles in length, and ten 
in breadth, The foil is fertile, and the 
air wholeſome : it belonged to the French; 
but was taken by the generals Amherſt 
and Murray, the Sch of September, 1760, 
without firing a gun : according to the 
terms of capitulation, all the French 
forces were to be ſent to Old France; 
and, conſequently, all Canada became 
ſubjzet to Great Britain. The town is 
pretty well fortified, and has a pleaſant 
ſituation, with wide open ſtreets. The 
Hotel-Dicu, the magazines, and the place 
of arms, are in the Lower 'Fown ; which 
is alſo the reſidence of the merchants; 
The ſeminary or ſchool, the pariſh church, 
the monks called Recolcts, the Jeſuits, 
and the nuns, are in the Upper. Like- 
wite the late governor, and moſt of .the 
officers reſided in this laſt. Ihe iababi- 
tants have carried on a trade with the 
ſavages in ſkins and furs, It is one hun- 
dred and twenty miles ſouth - weft of 
Quebec, one hundred and forty north-by- 
ealt of lake Ontario, and one hundred 
and ten north of Albany. Long. 73. 12. 
W. Lat. 46. 10. N. 

MONUMENT, in architecture, a 
building deſtined to preſerve the memory, 
&c. of the perſon who raiſed it, or for 
whom it was raifed ; ſucli are a triumphal 
arch, a mauſoleum, a pyramid, &c, 

MONYCHA, among naturaliſts, an 
appellation given to animals with ſingla 
or undivided hoofs. 

MOOD, or Mods, in logic, called 
alio ſyllogiſtie mood, a proper diſpoſition 
of the ſeveral.propolicions of a ſyllogiſm, 
in reſpect of quantity and quality. . 

The direct mood is that wherein the 
concluſion is drawn from the premilcs di- 
rectly and immediately, as, Every ani- 
mal is a living thing, every man is a 
living animal; therefore, every man is 2 
living thing.“ I here are fourtcen of theſe 
dire&t moods, four of which belong to 
the firſt figure, four to the ſecond, and 
lix to the third. 

The indire& mood is that wherein the 
concluſion is not inferred immediatel 


from the premiſes, but follows from them 
by means of a converſion ; as, ** Every 


| anin:z1 is a living thing, every man is an 


animal; 
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animal; therefore ſome living thing is a 
man. 

MOOD, or MoDs, in grammar, the 
different manner of conjugating verbs, 
ſerving to denote the different aſſections 
of the mind. Seg Verb. 

Hence ariſe four moods, viz. the indica- 
tive, ſubjunctive, imperative, and in- 
finitive : of thoſe the three firſt are called 
finite moods, becauſe they define a cer- 
tain perſon and number; but the fourth 
is called infinite, becauſe in it there is no 
diſtinction of either perſon or number. 
See Indicative, &c. 

Some prammarians reckon five moods, 
viz. the indicative, ſubjunctive, optative, 
imperative, and infinitive; and ſome 
make ſix, dividing the optative into po- 
tential and optative. 

MOON, Luna, ), in aſtronomy, a 
fatellite, or ſecondary planet, always at- 
tendant on our earth, Of the fix pri- 
mary planets, we find but three that are 
certainly attended with moons, viz. the 
earth, Jupiter, and Saturn; for though 
Mr, Short has given an account of a phæ- 
nomenon that he obſerved ſome years 
ago, which ſeems extremely like a moon 
about Venus, yet, as it was never ob- 
ſerved before nor lince through the beſt of 
teleſcopes, it does not appear to be a 
moon : however, that the reader may 
uſe his own judgment, we refer him to 
the account given of it in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions. 

The diſtance of our moon from the 


earth is determined by her horizontal pa- 


wllax, or the angle which the ſemi-dia- 
meter of the earth ſubtends at the moon, 
viz. the angle A O C (plate XXXIV. hg. 
1.) which is the difference between the 
true place of the moon's center O, when 
in the horizon, and the apparent place 


thereof, as viewed from the ſurface of the | 


earth at A. 'The former is known by 
aſtronomical tables, the latter by obſer- 
vation: and the quantity of this difference 
or angle at a mean is 57' 12 = AOC. 

[f therefore we ſay, As the tangent of 
57 12" is to radius, ſo is AC : to CO 
= 60, 1; this will be the mean diſtance 
of the moon in ſemi-diameters of the 
earth. Therefore, ſince one ſemi-diameter 
of the carth contains 3982 miles, we 
have 3983 Xx 60,1 22390318, CO the 
mean diſtance of the moon. 

The moon's apparent ſemi - diameter 
M © meaſures (at ber mean diſtance) 15˙ 
338'=938" by the micrometer, which is 
the quantity of the angle MC O. The 
earth's diameter therctuis is to the moon's 


| 
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as 343z” to 939 that is, as 109 to zog 
or as 3,63 to 1, Wherefore — X 796+ 
==2192 miles the moon's diameter. 

Therefore the face of the earth, as it 
appears to the lunarians, is to the face of 
the moon, as it appears to us, as 109 X 
tog to 30 X 30, VIz. as 11881 to 900, or 
as 13,2 to 1. Aud the real bulk of the 
earth is to that of the moon as 109 X 
109 X tog to 30 X 30 X 30, Viz. as 
1295029 to 27000, that is, as 1295 to 
27, that is, as 1295 to 27, or as 48 
to x very ncarly. 

Sir Iſaac Newton mentions the atmoſ- 
phere about the moon, but other aſtro- 
nomers think there is reaſon (not to ſay 
a demonſtration) for the contrary : for, 
were there an atmoſphere of air like ours, 
it muſt neceſſarily obſcure the fixed ſtars 
in the moon's appulſe to them; but it 
has been obſerved that this never happens; 
on the contrary, they preſerve all theic 
ſplendor to the moment of their occul- 
tation, and then diſappear inſtantaneouſly, 
and in the ſame manner they recover their 
light, when they appear .again on the 
other ſide. And this I am very certain 
of from a remarkable occultation of Ju- 
piter, which I obſerved with a good re- 
flecting teleſcope from the beginning to 
the end with all the attention poſlible, _ 
becauſe 1 was very deſirous to be ſatisfied 
about that matter; and all the phæ no- 
mena conſpired to convince me, there 
was nothing like an atmoſphere about the 
moon. 

That the ſurface of the moon is not 
ſmooth or even, -but diverſified with hills 
and vales, continents and ſeas, lakes, &c. 
any one would tmagine who views her 
face through a large teleſcope. © Pg 

The time which the moon takes up in 
making one revolution about the earth, 
from a fixed ſtar to the ſame again, is 
27 d. 7h. 437, which is called the peri- 
odical month. But the time that paſles 
between two conjunctions, that is, from 
one new moon to another, is equal to 
29 d. 12 h. 44 3", which is called a y- 
nodical month : for, after one revolution 
is finiſhed, the moon has a ſmall arch to 
deſcribe to get between the ſun and the 
earth, becauſe the ſun keeps advancing 
forwards in the ecliptic. Now this ſur- 
plus of motion takes up ad. 5 h. 1* 3”, 
which added to the periodical month 
makes the ſynodical, according to the 
mean motions, | 

The moon moves about its own axis in 
the ſame time that it mores about the 

1 carth, 
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earth, from whence it comes to paſs that | 


ſhe always ſhews the ſame face to us: for 
by this mot ion about her axis juſt fo much 
o1 her ſurface is. turned towards us con- 
ſtantly, as by her motion about the earth 
would be turned from us. _ 

But ſince this mation about the axis is 
equable and uniform, and that about the 
earth, or common center of gravity, is 
unequal and irr- gular, as being pefformed 
in an ellipſis, it muſt follow, that the 
ſame part of the moon's ſurface preciſely 
can never be ſhewn conſtantly to the earth; 
and this is confirmed by the teleſcope, 
through which we often obſerve 2 little 
gore or ſegment on the eaſtern and weſ- 
tern limb appear and diſappear by turns, 
as if her body librated to and fro; which 
therefore occaſioned this phznomenoff to 
be called the moon s libration. | 

The orbit of the moon is elliptical, 
more ſo than any of the planets, and is 
perpetually changing or variable, both in 
reſpect of its figure and fitvation ; of 
which we ſtall treat more largely further 
on. The inclination of the moon's orbit 
to the plane of the ecliptic is alſo vari- 
able, from s degrees to 5 18“. the line 
of nodes likewitc has a variable motion 
from \ea(t to welt, contrary to the order 
of the ſigns, and completes an entire re-, 
volution in a ſpace of time a little lefs 
than nineteen years. Alſo the line of 
the apſides, or of the apogee and perigee 
has a direct motion from welt to caſt, and 
finiſhes a revolution in the ſpace of about 
wine ycars 


The phaſes of the moon in every part | 


of the orbit are caſily accounted for from 
her diflerent fituati.n with reſpect to the 
carth and ſun : for though to an cye 
placed in the fun ſhe will always exhibit 
a complete illuminated hemiſphere, yet 
in reſpect to the earth, where that hie- 
miſphere is viewed in all degrees of obli- 
quit y, it will appear in every degree ſtom 
the greateſt to the Icaſt. 

As the moon illuminates the earth by 
a reſſex light, ſo does the earth the moon; 
bu: the othet phænomena will balliſſerent 
tor the moſt part, We ſhall intert them 
tor the reader's curioſity as follows. (1, ) 
The earth will appear but to little more 
than one half of the lunar inhabitants. 
(2.) ''o thoie to whom the carth is vi- 
ſible, it appeass fixed, or at Icuſt to have 
no circular motion. but only that which 
reſults from the moon's libration. (3.) 
"Thott who live in the middle of the 
moon's viſible hemiſphere ſee the earth 


directly over ch. ir heads. (.) To tack: 
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who live in the extremity of that hemiſ- 
phere the carth ſeems always nearly in 
the horizon, but not exactly there, b 
reaſon of the libration. (.) The _ 
in the courſe of a month would have all 
the ſame phaſes as the moon has. I hus 
the lunarians; when the moon is at E 
(hg. 9.) in the middle of their night, ſee . 
the carth at full, or ſhining with a full 
face ; at G it is dichotomiſed, or half 
light and half dark; at A it is wholly 
dark, or new; and at the parts between 
theſe it is gibbous. (6.) The earth ap- 
pears . with ſpots of different 
magnitudes and colours, arifing from the 
continents, iſlands, occans, ſeas, clouds, 
& g. ( * Theſe ſpots will appear con- 
ſtantlyFerolving about the earth's axis, 
by which the lunarians will determine the 
earth's diurnal rotation, in the fame man- 
ner as we do that of the ſun, 


To find" the Age, or Change of the MOON. 


Janus o, 2, I, , 3, 4, 5, 6, 
8, 8, 10, 10, theſe to the epact ſix, 

The ſum, bate 3o, to the month's day add, 
Or take from 30, age, or change, is had. 
EXAMPLE. March 10, 1752. 

Ep.==14 
1==N® of the month. 


'; | 
to day of the month. ' 
25 days=moon's age. 

30 10 

15 


15 March = change. 
To find the Time of the MOON's coming to 


the South, and of High-Water at London- 
Bridge. 


Four times the moon's age, if by 5 you 


divide, 
Gives the bour of her ſouthing; add 2 
| - for the tide, | 
EXAMPLE. Moon's age==9 days. 
4 
$)36(7 H. 4 
4 | 
12M. AH. 


7 H. 12 M. p. m. ſoutliing. 
q 


9 12=high water. 
To fac ide Time of ſbe MOON's 6g inning 
_ s 15 


_ 


fend the cauſes of their clients. 
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to bine. Multiply her age, if under rs, 
by 48, and divide the product by 60; 
the quotient gives the hour, and the're- 
mainder the minute. If her age be above 
15 days, ſubſtract the time thus found 
from 24; the remainder gives the time 
of ſhining in the morning. 

MOOR, in country affairs, an unlimited 
tract of land, uſually over-run with heath. 

MOOR-BUZZARD, the Engliſh name 
of the yellow legged falcon, with an iron- 
coloured body and yellow head. It is 
about the ſize of a common crow. 

MOOR-COCK, or Gox-Cock, 2 
ſpecies of tretrao, with a forked tail, 
ſpotted, with white underneath. It is a 
native of England, but very rare; the 
male is throughout of a very deep iron- 

ey, without any variggation ; and the 
emale is alfo grey, but variegated with 
tranſverſe lines of black. 

MOOR-HEN, the Engliſh name of 
the gallinula or tringa, Sce Tring. 

MOORING, in the marine, the act of 
faſtening a ſhip by two or more cables, in 
a road, haven, or river. A ſhip may be 
either moored in a harbour, head and 
ſtern ; that is, faſtened at both ends with 
cables, reaching from the fore and hind- 
parts, or with two cables from one end, 
viz. one from each bow; or ſhe may be 
ſecured by moorings, which always re- 
main funk in the bottom for that purpoſe. 

Moorings are compoſed of —— 
chains, . bridles. The anchors formed 
for this purpoſe have only one flook, and 
are ſunk on the two lides of the river 
with a ſtrong chain faſtened to each of 
them, which reaches acroſs the ſtream. 
In the middle of this chain is fixed a 
ſwivel or large link, which turns round in 
the chain as the ſhip ſwings with the tide ; 
and to this link the bridlcs are faſtened. 
The bridles are ſhort pieces of cable, whoſe 
upper ends are drawn into the ſhip at the 
mooring ports, and afterwards faſtened to 
the maſts. 

MOOR-STONE, a valuable ſtone much 
uſed in the coarſer works of the preſent 
huilders; being truly a white granite, of 


a marbly texture. 
Moor, a difficult gafe urged by the 
young barriſters and ſtadents at the inns 


of court, by way of exerciſe, the better 
to qualify them for practice, and to de- 
This, 
which is called mooting, is the chief 
exerciſe of the inns of court. Particular 
times are appointed for the arguing moot- 

: place where this exereiſe is 
performed, was ancigutly called Moot- 


Vari. III. 


MOR 
hall; and there is a bailiff, or fury 
of the moots anvally choſen by the bench, 
to appoint the moot-men for the inns of 
Chancery, and to keep an account of the 


performance of exereiſes. 


MORAL, belonging to manners, or 
the conduct of life. 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY, the ſame 
with ethics. See Ethics. | 

MORAL SENSE, that whereby we per- 
ceive what is good, virtuous, and beauti- 
ful in actions, manners, and characters. 

MORALITY, the ſcience and docs 
trine of morals, otherwiſe called ethics. 
See Ethics. 

Morality may be defined to be the re- 
lation, conformity, or agreement of men's 
voluntary actions to a rule, to which 
they are referred, and by which they 
are judged of. Theſe mora! rules 
ſeem to be of three forts, with their dif- 
ferent enforcements. x. The divine, 
whether known by the light of nature or 
the voice of revelation, which is the only 
true touchſtone of moral rectitude, the 
conſci:nces of men bearing witneſs either 
of the goodneſs or ſinfulneſs of their 
actions; that is, whether as duties or 
lins they are like to procure them ha 
pineſs, or miſery, from the hands of t 
Almighty. 2. The civil law, which is 
the rule ſet by the commonwealth to the 
actions of thoſe that belong to it: this 
rule no body overlooks, the rewards and 
puniſhments being ready at hand to en- 
force it, extending to the protecting or 
taking away of the life, liberty, and oftate 
of thoſe who obferve and diſobey . 3. 
The law of opinion and reputation, wheres - 
by virtue and praiſe, vice and blame, are 
ever found to accompany each other: 
now thoſe who do not think com- 
mendat ion and dif; ſufficient motives ' 
to engage mankind to accomodate them- 
ſelves to the opinions aud rules of thoſe 
with whom they converſe, ſeem little 
{killed in the hiſtory of mankind, ſince 
molt people govern themſelves chiefly by 
this law of faſhion. See Relation. 

Moral philoſophy contemplates human 
nature, its moral powers and connec- 
tions, and from theſe deduces the laws 
of action; though it muſt be confeſſed, 
that different philoſophers have eſtabliſhed 
difſcrent ſyſtems concerning the founda- 
tion of morality, which the reader will 
find under the article Eebics. 

According to Mr. Locke, the idea of 
a Supreme Being, infinite in power, good- 
neſs, and wiſdom, . whoſe workmanſhip 
-we are, aud on whom we depend, and 

Ce. the 
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the idea of ourſelves, as intelligent crea- 
tures, would, if duly conſidered, afford 
ſuch foundations of our duty and rules of 
action, as might place morality among 
the ſciences capable of demonſtration, 

As to the reaſons why the mathemati- 
cal ſciences have been thought more ca- 
pable of demonſtration than the ideas of 
good and evil, right and wrong, &c. they 
are theſe. 1. That the former can be 
repreſented by ſenſible marks, as dia- 

ams, which have a nearer correſpon- 

ence with them than any words. 2 
Moral ideas are commonly more com- 
lex than thoſe of figures; whence it 
— that their names are of more 
uncertain ſignification ; and beſides, the 
mind cannot eaſily retain ttt eſe preciſe 
combinations ſo perfectly, as is neceſſary 
the examination of the agreements and 
diſagreements of ſeveral of them one with 
another, See Knowledge. | 

One part of theſe diſadvantages in 
moral ideas, continues the ſame great 
author, may in a good meaſure be re- 
medied- by accurate definitions, ſetting 
down that collection of ſimple ideas which 
every tcrm ſhall ſtand for, and then uſing 
the term ſteadily for that preciſe collec- 
tion. See Definition. 
 MORASS, a low, moiſt land, which 
receives the waters from the higher 
grounds, without having any deſcent to 

them off. : 

MORATUR, or DEMORATUR, in 
law, he demurs; a term uſed when 
vne of the parties in a cauſe demurs, and 
does not proceed in pleading, but reſts 
upon the judgment of the court in ſome 
particular point, either in rclation to the 
ſufficiency of the declaration, or the pleas 
of the — party; upon which the 
court, after taking ſome time to argue 
and adviſe, determine the point. 

MoR BID, among phyſicians, ſignifies 


| diſeaſed or corrupt, a term applied either 


to an unſound conſtitution, or to thoſe 
parts or humours that are infected by a 
diſeaſe. | 

9 * THOMAS) lord chancel- 
lor of England in the reign of King 
Henry VIII. was the only ſon of Sir John 
More, knight, one of the juſtices of the 
king's bench, and was born in 1480. 
He was educated at Oxford, whence he 
removed to New Inn for the ſtudy of the 
Iaw, and thence to Lincoln's Inn, where 
he continued his ſtudies and became a 
barriſter. After this he for ſome time 
read a public lecture upon St. Auguſtin 


MOR 

in the Old Jewry. He was a Burgeſs in 
parliament in 1501. At length his inge- 
nuity being known to King Henry VIII. 
he was made maſter of the requeſts ; 
knighted and appointed one of the privy- 
council, In 1520 he was made treaſurer 
of the exchequer, and the next year 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. In 
1528 chancellor of the duchy of Lan- 
caſter, and was admitted into the higheſt 
degree of favour with the king. He was 
twice ambaſſador, being once joined in 
commiſſion with cardinal Wolſey to the 
emperor Charles V. and the other time 
ſent to the king of France. Upon the 
removal of Wolſey in 1530 he had the 

great ſeal of England delivered to him, 
and was declared lord high chancellor, in 


| which office he acted with the greateſt in- 


tegrity and univerſal approbation. He 
was averſe to the king's divorce from 
queen Catharine, and to his marriage 
with Anne Boleyn, and reſigned the great 
ical the 15th of May, 1533, when he 
retired to his houſe at Chelſea, where he 
enjoyed a ſtudious retirement, till at laſt 
falling under the king's diſpleaſure, ſe- 
veral accuſations were Fara 2gainſt him, of 
which he clearcd himſelf ; but upon his 
refuling to take the oath of the king's 
ſupremacy, he was committed priſoner 
to the Tower of London, condemned 
for high treaſon, and beheaded on Tower- 
hill, the ſixth of July, 15335. As he 
was going up the ſcaffold, which ſeemed 
to him ſo weak that it was ready to fall, 
he ſaid merrily to the lord-lieutenant of 
the Tower. I pray you, Mr. licutenant, 
*« ſee me ſafe up, and for my comin 
* down let me ſhift for myſelf :" 
upon laying his head on the block, he 
bid the executioner ſtay till he had re- 
moved his beard, obſerving that it had 


| never committed any treaſon. This truly 


great and good man wrote ſeveral works. 

MORESK, or Monks co, is a kind 
of painting, carving, &c. done after the 
manner of the Moors; conliſting of ſe- 
veral groteſque pieces and compartments, 
promiſcuouſly mingled, not containing 
any perfect figure of a man, or other 
animal ; but a wild reſemblance of birds, 
beaſts, trees, &c. 

MORNING, the beginning of the 
day, the firſt appearance of light, or the 
time from midnight till noon, | 

MOROCCO, Marropuin, in commerce, 
a fine kind of leather, prepared of the 
{kin of an animal of the goat kind, and 
imported from the Levant, Barbary, &c. 


De Gjvitate Dei, in St. Lawrence's church | Manner of preparing Red MoR OHG. 
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After ſteeping, ſtretching, ſcraping, beat- 
ing, and rinſing, the ſkins are at length 
wrung, ſtretched on the leg, and paſſed 
after cach other into water where alum 
has been diſſolved. Thus alumed, they 
are left to drain till morning, then wrung 
out, pulled on the leg, and folded from 
head to tail, the fleth inwards. In this 
ſtare they receive their firſt dye, by 
paſſing them after one another into a red 
liquor, prepared with laque, and fome 
other ingredients, which the marroqui- 
neers keep a ſecret. This they repeat 
again and again, till the ſkins have got 
their firſt colour; then they are rinfed in 
clear water, ſtretched on the leg, and left 
to drain twelve hours; thrown into wa- 
ter, into which white galls pulverized 
have been paſt through a ſieve, and ſtirred 
inceſſantly for a day with long poles ; 
taken out, hung on a bar acroſs the wa- 
ter all night, white againſt red, and red 
againſt white, and in the morning the 
water ſtirred up, and the ſkins returned 
into it for twenty-four hours. | 

* MOROCCO, empire of, a country 
in Africa, bounded by the ſtreights of 
Gibraltar and the Mediterranean fea on 
the north; by the river Mulvia on the 
eaſt ; by Biledulgerid on the ſouth ; and 
by the Atlantic occan on the weſt. It is 
divided into three parts, Fez, Morocco 
Proper, and Suz, beſides the kingdom of 
Tafilet and the province of Geſula, The 
chief towns of the firſt are Fez and Me- 
quincz; of the ſecond, Morocco; and of 
the third Taradant. The capes of the 
molt note are Cape Spartel, at the en- 
trance of the ſtreights of Gibraltar, and 
Cape Cantin, in the ocean. The — 
mountain, called Mount Atlas, which 
runs the whole length of Barbary, from 
eaſt to weſt paſſes through Morocco as far 
as the ſea, which upon this account is 
called the Atlantic ocean. The chief ri- 
vers are the Mulvia, the Sus, the Ommi- 
rabi, the Tenſif, and the Gucdet: of 
theſe rivers the Mulvia only is navigable, 
and the mouth of that is almoſt choaked 
up with fand, The air of this country 
is temperate, it being refreſhed by breezes 
in the hotteſt ſeaſon, and they have very 
Frele winter. Fez is the capital city, and 
the emperor has a palace there, though 
he chiefly reſides at Mequinez. The ſoil 
is exceeding. good, and capable of pro- 
ducing vaſt quantities of corn, wine, and 
oil. The plains of Fez and Morocco are 
well planted with olives, and there are 
no better grapes in the world. The plains 
produce excellent hemp and flax; but as 
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for timber trees they have very ſew. The 
animals are the ſame as in other parts of 
Africa, except the elephant and rhinoce- 
ros, which never ramble fo far to the 
north. However, they have camels, 
which are not to be met with in the ſouth, 
and a breed of horſes called barbs, the 
fineſt in the world. They carry on a 
trade, by land, to Arabia and Negroe- 
land, with very fine woollen manufac- 
tures, Morocco leather, indigo, cochineal, 
and oftrich feathers ; and bring back ſilks, 
muſlins; and drugs. The caravans to 
Negroeland carry File, Glk, and woollen 
manufactures, and bring back gold, ivory, 
and Negroe ſlaves. With regard to their 
religion, it is the ſame as in other Ma- 
hometan countries, and needs not be 
particularly mentioned here. Their 
puniſhment of criminals is by impaling 
them alive, or dragging them along the 
ſtreets till their fleſh 1s torn off, or throw - 
ing them on iron hooks, where they 
hang till they die. They have but few 
ſhips, for which reaſon the Europeans 
bring them linen and woollen cloth, 
ſtuffs, iron, wrought and -unwr t, 
arms, gunpowder, and lead, for which 
they carry back copper, wax, Morocco 
leather, very fine wool, gums, ſoap, 
dates, almonds, and other fruits. 

* MORPHEUS, in fabulous hiſtory, 
the god of ſleep, or as ſome ſay, one of 
the miniſters of Somnus. He canſed 
fleepineſs, and repreſented the forms of 
dreams. Ovid gives him the appellation 
of the kindeſt of deities. He is uſually 
repreſented" in a recumbent poſture, and 
crowned with poppies. ) 

MORPHEW, a leprous kind of 
ſcurf, which ſometimes breaks out up- 
- the ſkin, particularly about the fore. 

cad. / 

MORSE, in zoology, a name by 
which ſome call the hippopotamus. 

MORTALITY, or Bills of MoxTA- 
L1iTY, properly denote weekly lifts of 
the perſons who die in any place. Tn 
London, theſe bills are drawn up by the 
company of pariſh-clerks, and contain 
an account of the numbers, ages, dif- 
caſes, &c. of ſuch as die within the bills 
of mortality; that is, in London, Weft- 
minſter, and ten miles round. The 
diſparity between the births and burials 
in London, is owing to this, that the 
diſſenters of all ſorts baptize their chil- 
dren without ſending an account of them 
to the pariſh clerks, and perſons are eon- 


tinually coming up from all parts, to the 
metropolis ; 1o that little dependance is to 
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be had on theſe, with regard to calcu- , tempered together. s. And in brildingy, 
lating annuities for life. one part of waſte ſoap-aſhes, mixed with 
MOR AR, a preparation of lime | another of lime and ſand, make a very 
and fand mixed up with water, which | durable mortar. 
ſerves as a cement. and is uſed by maſons | MORTAR-PIECE, a ſhort piece of 
and brick-layers in building of walls of | ordnance, - conſiderably thick ard wide, 
ſtone and brick. Beſides the common | ſerving to throw bombs, carcaſſes, fire- 
mortar uſed in laying ſtones, bricks, &c | pots, &c. The uſe of mortars is thought 
there are ſeveral other kinds; as, 1. white | to be older than that of cannon ; they 
mortar, uſed in plaiſtering-walls and cie- | being employed in the wars in Italy to 
lings, which are often firſt plaiſtered | throw ſtones - and balls of red-hot iron, 
— with loam, and is - made of ox or cow- | long before the invention of bombs; 
hair mixed and tempered with lime and { which, as Blondel informs us, were firſt 
water without any ſand. The common | thrown at the ſiege of Wachtendonk, in 
allowance is one bufhel of hair to {ix of | Guelderland, in 1588. It was formerly 
lime ; the hair binds the mortar, holds the opinion of gunners, that only one 
it faſt together, and keeps it from crack- | certain charge of powder was requiſite 
ing. 2. Mortar for ſurnaces, &c. is made | for each mortar, and that the horizontal 
with red clay wrought in water in which | range could not be altered but by chang- 
horſe-dong and chimney-ſoot has been | ing the direction of the picce ; but, at 
ſteeped, by which a ſalt is communicated | preſent, when a place lying in the ſame 
to the water, which binds the clay and | horizontal plane with the mortar, is to 
makes it fit to endure the fire : this clay | be bombarded, they elevate the piece to 
ought not to be too fat, left it ſhould be | 45®, and augment or diminiſh the charge 
ſubject to crack; nor too lean or ſandy, | of powder until they can hit the mark. 
leſt it ſhould yot bind enough. 3. Some | The following advantages introduced this 
workmen in metals, uſe a kind of mortar | praftice : 1. The public powdcr is faved 
to plaiſter over the inſide of the veſſels | as much as poſlible ; becauſe, at a-di- 
in which they refine their metals, to keep | reftion of 45*, a leſs velocity, and con- 
them from running out: this kind of | ſequently a leſs charge of powder is re- 
mortar is made with quick-lime and ox- | quired to make any horizontal range, 
blood, the lime being firſt beaten to than is neceſſary to make the ſame horl- 
powder and ſiſted, and afterwards mixed | zontal range at any other clevation. 
with the blood. 4. Mortar for ſun-dials |2. In elevating mortars to their proper 
on walls, may be made of lime and ſand directions, gunners ſeldom come within 
tempered with linſeed oil, or for want of |a degree or two of the propoſed elevation, 
the latter, with ſkimmed milk; but oil both on account of the imperfection of 
is better. This ſpread upon the wall | the inſtruments which they generally uſe 
will become as hard as ſtone, and will [for that purpoſe, and the hurry they are 
endure: the weather ſix times as long as in at that time. And in bombarding 
the ordinary plaiſter made of lime and |towns from ſhips, it is ſcarce poſſible to 
hair with water. $. For plaiſtering the | come within two degrees of the deſigned 
fronts of houſes in imitation of brick- | elevation, becauſe of the agitation of the 
work, ſome uſe a mortar made of ſharp | veſſel, which continually changes the di- 
ſand and lime, powder of brick, and | reftion of the mortar. But raiſing 
ſome red ochree : and timber-houſes, | the mortar to 45®, the bad conſequences 
laiſtered over with this Kind of mortar, | of this inaccuracy of elevation are in a 
k well, though they bave been done | great meaſure prevented, becauſe a ſmall 
twenty or thirty years. 6. The mortar | error above or below 45%, occalions a 
uſed in Italy for 22 water courſes | very inconſiderable error of amplitude. 
and ciſterns, and alſo in finiſhing or plaiſ- | For the ſame reaſons, alſo, places lying 
tering of fronts is of two ſorts : the one | above or below the horizontal plane, 
- is compoſed of lime and hoags-preaſz, | paſſing through the piece, are bombarded 
mixed with the juice of ſigs; and the | by directing the mortar fo as its axis may 
other is of the ſame ingredients, but has | biſect the angle comprehended between a 
liquid pitch added to the reſt,” and is firit | perpendicular to the horizon, at the point 
vet or ſlaked with wine, and then pound- | of projection, and a line drawn from that 
end or beaten with hog's greaſe and juice | point to the mark aimed at; and then 
of figs. 7. An extraordinary good mor- augmenting and diminiſhing the charge 
tar for floors, walls, ciclings, &c. may of powder until the object be hit. When 
be made with  ox-blood and fine clay | the buſineſs, therefore, can be eſſectually 
we" a , | | a done 
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done by this middle elevation, it ought 
certainly to be preferred to any other. In 
ſhooting with mortars, the following ge- 
neral rules ſhould be always obſerved, 
1. To meaſure the diſtance of the object 
aimed at. 2. That the bombs be of 
equal weight, otherwiſe the thots will 
vary. 3. That the carriage be on an ex- 
att leyel, to prevent its leaping. 4. That 
the powder with which the picce is charg- 
ed, be always of the fame ftrength and 
quantity. 5. That the charge be always 
equally rammed down. 6. That the 
wads be always of wood, tomp ons, or 
oakum. 7. That the fuſces be ſreſh 
made the days on which they are to be 


uſed ; and that they be of a compolition | 


proportionable to the range of the (hot 
in the air, © that the bomb may break 
at the very moment of, or ſoon after, 
its fall; which compoſition muſt be ſuch 
as not to be extinguiſhed though it falls in 
water, but continue burning till the bomb 
reaks. See Bows. | 

MORTGAGE, in law, a pledge or 
-pawn of lands, tcnements, &c. for 
money borrowed ; ſo called becauſe if the 
money is not paid at the day, the land 
dies to the debtor, and is forfeited to the 
creditor. The common method of making 
a mortgage, is by leaſe for a long term 
of years, wherein a pepper-corn rent has 


been uſually reſerved; or it may be made 


by aſſignment for a term, and by leaſe 
and releaſe, The creditor, who holds 
the eſtate according to the condition of 
the deed, is called the mortgagee ; but 
the mortgager, who is the perſon that 
makes the mortgage, generally keeps 

lleſſion of the land till failure is mad: 
in the payment of the mortgage money ; 
in which cate, though the mortagee en- 
ters for non-payment, the mortyager has 
a right to the equity of redemption in 
the court of chancery, where he may 
call the mortgagee to an account for the 
profits of the land mortgaged. By a late 
ſtatute it is ordained, that when any 
action of ejectment is brought by a mort- 
. gagee, for the recovery of the poſſeſſion 
of the lands or tenements, &c. mort- 
gaged, and there is no ſuit in equity for 
foreclofing or redeeming the equity of 
redemption, in caſe the perſon intitled to 
redeem ſhall, pendente lice, or pending the 
action, bring all the principal and intereſt 
due, with coſts, into court, it ball be 
taken as a full ſatis faction and diſcharge of 
the mortgage, and the mortgagee ſhall 
thereon be. obliged to reconvey the land, 
Ke. and deliver up all deeds, &c. 
7 Geo. II. c. 201. 
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MORTIFICATION, in medicine, the 
fame with ſphacelus. See SPHACELUS. 

MORTISE, or MorTotisE, in car- 
pentry, &c. a kind of joint, wherein a 
hole of a certain depth is made in a piece 
of timber, which is to receive another- 
piece called a tenon. 

MORTMAIN,-in law, the alienation 
of lands or tenements to any religious 
houſe, corporation, or fraternity, and 
their ſucceflors. Lands alienated in 
mortmain are different from others, for 
they never revert to the donor, or to any 
temporal or common uſe 5; on which ac-- 
counts the lords by ſuch alienation loſe 
their eſcheats, and many ſervices that 
were formerly due to them; as bodies 
politic never Ges nor can perform perſo- 
nal ſervice, commit treaſon, felony, or 
the like. By the t+tute of mortmain 
lately made, it is enacted, that no ma- 
nors, lands, &c. ſhall be given or grant- 
ed to, or ſettled upon any perſons, bodies 
politic, &c. for any eſtate whatſoever, or 
charged in truſt for charitable ufes, un- 
leſs it” be done by deed indented and 
ſealed twelve months at lealt before the 
donor's death, and inrolled in chancery 
within ſix months after executed. The 
two Univerſities, and the colleges of 
Eaton, Weſtminſter, &c are excepted 
our of this act. 9 Geo. II. c. 35. 

MORTUARY, in the eceleſtaſtical 
law, a gift left by a man at his death to 
his pariſh-church, in recompence of per- 
ſonal tythes omitted to be paid in his 
life-time : or it is that beait, or other 
cattle, which, after the death of the 
owner, by the cuttom of the place, i- 
due to the pafſon or vicar, in lieu of 
tithes or offerings forgot, or not well 
and truly paid by him that is dead. 

MOSAIC, or MOSAI1C-WORK, an 
aſſemblage of little picces of glaſs, mar- 
ble, precious ſtones, &c. of various co- 
lours cut ſquare, and cemented on a 
ground of ſtucco, in ſuch a maaner as to 
imitate the colours and degradat ions of 
painting. The matcrials ulcd for thei: 
works are little pieces of glais of all the 
diferent ſhades in every tint or colour, 
like thoſe of the fine Engliſh worſted uſed 
in needle-work. "The glafs is firſt caſt 
into thin cakes, which are afterwards cut 
into long pieces of a different thickneſs. 
Many of the pieces aſed in the works on 
roofs and e-ilings, which are conſ.quently 
cen only at a great diſtance, apyear to 
be a finger's breadth ; but the finer works 
conſilt only of glaſs pins, if we may 
make uſe of that expieſhgn, not thicker | 
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than a common ſcwing needle, fo that a 
portrait of four feet ſquare ſhall take up 
tuo millions of ſuch pins or ſtuds. Theſe 
pins are fo cloſely joined together, that 
after the piece is poliſhed, which is done 
in the ſame manger as looking- glaſſes are 
poliſhed, it can hardly be diſcerned to be 
an arrangement of an infinite number of 

ticles of glaſs; but rather looks 
ike a picture painted with the fineſt 
colours, with cryſtal placed before it. 
The-ground in which theſe vitreous pie - 
ers are inlaid, is a paſte, compounded 
of calcined murble, fine fand, gum tra- 
gacanth, whites of eggs, and oil. It is 
at firſt fo foft-that the picces are eaſily 
inſerted, and upon an overſight, may be 
taken out again, and the paſte new 
moulded for the admifſion of other pins 
ox fiuds; but by degrees it grows as hard 
as a ſtone, ſo that no impreſſion can be 
made on the work. This paſte is ſpread 
within a wooden frame, which, for the 
large pieces, mult not be lets than a foot 
in breadth and thickneſs, This frame is 
ſallened with braſs tacks to a plate of the 
fame metal, or to a ſtone ſlab; and as in 
capital pieces, which ate often twenty feet 
by filteen, this paſte- ground muſt be 
above three quarrers of a foot deep, and 
the pins or ſluds as long, it may ca- 
fily be conceived of what weight ſuch a 
piece mult be. The pieces deſigned for 
roofs, or any diſtant place, are not po- 
Kihed ; but in the altar-picces, &c, no- 
thing is wanting to give them the moſt 
beautiful and ſplendid appearance. A 
picce of about eighty feet ſquare, if per- 
formed with - tolerable care and delicacy, 
will employ-cight artiſts for the ſpace of 
two years. I he ſtuds of the ſeveral co- 
lours lie ready before the artiſt in caſes, as 
the letters are laid before the compoſitors 
in a printing-houſe : and fuch is their 
accuracy in imitating the fine ſt {trokes of 
the pencil, that the only apparent diſſer- 
ence betwixt the original painting and 
ſuch a copy; is, that the latter has a 
much fincr luſtre, and the colours are 
more vivid, 

Method of performing Mos Ac-Woxx 
of Marble and precious Stones. — The ground 
of moſaic-works wholly marble, is uſually 
a maſſive marble, either white or black. 
On this ground the deſign is cut with a 
chiflel, after it has been firſt calqued, 
After it has been cut of a conſiderable 
depth, i. e, an inch or more, the cavi- 
ties are filled up with marble of a proper 
colour, firſt ſaſhioned according to the 


deſign, and reduced to ä 
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the indentures with various inſtruments, 
To make the pieces thus inſerted into 
the indentures cleave faſt, whoſe ſeveral 
colours are to imitate thoſe of the deſign, 
they uſe a ſtucco, compoſed of lime and 
marble-duſt ; or a kind of maſtic, which 
is prepared by each work man after a dif. 
ferent manner peculiar to himſelf., 
Ihe figures being marked out, the 
painter or ſculptor himſclf draws with a 
pencil the colours of the figures, not de- 
termined by the ground, and in the 
{ame manner makes (ſtrokes or hatchings 
in the place where ſhadows are to be; 
and after he has engraven with the chiſ- 
ſel all the ſtrokes thus drawn, he fills 
them up with a black maſtic, compoſed 
partly of Burgundy- pitch poured on hot; 
taking off afterwards what is ſuperfluous 
with a piece of ſoft ſtone or brick, which, 
together with water and beaten cement, 
takes away the maſtic, poliſhes the mar- 
ble, and renders the whole ſo even, that 
one would imagine it only conliſted of 
one piece. 

This is the Kind of Mofaic work that 
is ſeen in the pompous church of the In- 
valids at Paris, and the fine chapel at 
Verſailles, with which ſome entire 
apartments of that palace are incruſt- 
ated. 

As for Moſaic work of precious ſtones, 
other and finer inſtruments are required 
than thoſe uſed in marble, as drills, 
wheels, &c. uſed by lapidaries and en- 
gravers on ſtone. As none but the 
richeſt marbles and ſtones enter this 
work, to make them go the further they 
are ſawn into the thinneſt leaves imagin- 
able, ſcarce exceeding half a line in thick- 
neſs ; the block to be ſawn is faſtened firm- 
ly with cords on the bench, and only raiſed 


a little on a piece of wood, one or two. 


inches high. Two iron pins, which are 
on one ſide the block, and which ſerve to 
faſten it, are put into a vice contrived 
for the purpoſe, and with a kind of ſaw 
or bow, made of fine braſs wire, bent on 
a piece of ſpongy wood, together with 
emery ſteeped in water; the leaf is pra- 
dually faſhioned by following the ſtroke 
of the deſigu made on paper, and glued 
on the piece. When there are pieces 
enough faſtened to form an entire flower, 
or ſome other part of the deſign, they are 
applied to the ground, 

The ground which ſupports this Mo- 
ſaie work is uſually of free-ſtone. The 
matter with which the ſtones are joined 
together, is a maſtic, or kind of ſtucco, 
laid very thin on the leaves as they are 

falhioncd ; 
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faſhioned; and this being done, the 
leaves are applicd with plyers. 

If any contour, or fide of a leaf. be 
not cither ſquarcd or rounded ſufficiently, 
ſo as to ft the place exactly into which it 
is to be inſerted, when it is tho large, it 
is to be brought down with a braſs lite or 
raſp; and if it be too little, it is ma- 
naged with a drill and other inſtruments 
ufed by lapidaries. 

Moſaic work of marble is uſed in large 
works, as in pavements of churches, ba- 
ſilics, and palaces ; and in the ineruſtation 
and vanecring of the walls of the ſame 
edifices. 

As for that of precious ſtones, it is 
only uſed in ſmall works, as ornaments 
ſor altar picces, tables for rich jcabincts, 
precious ſtones being ſo very dear. 

* MOSCOW, the duchy of, a province 
of the weſtern part of the Ruſſian empire, 
bounded on the north by the province of 
Tweer; on the caſt by Niſe Novogorod ; 
on the fouth by Rezan; and on the welt 
by Smolenſko. 

* MOSCOW, a city of the Ruſſian em- 
pire, and the capital of the duchy of Moſ- 
cow. It is divided into four parts, of which 
that in the middle is called Kitaigorod, and 
is ſurrounded with à ftrong wall ot red 
ſtone, and contains the royal palace, 
with the church of the Annunciation, 
which has a vaſt vaule, wherein are the 
tombs of the czars. It, has nine towers, 
and is covered with gi!ded plates of cop- 
per, as are all the other churches. It is 
450 miles from Peterſburgh, and 14c0 

north-eaſt of London. 

"MOSQUE, a temple, or place of reli- 
gious worthip, among the Mahometans. 
All moſques are ſquare buildings, gene- 
rally built with ſtone : before the chief 
gate there is a ſquare court, paved with 
white marble, and low galleries round it, 
whoſe roof is ſupported by marble pillars. 
In theſe gallerics. the I urks waſh them- 
ſelves before they go into the moſque. In 
euch moſque there is a great number of 
lamps; and between theſe hang many 
cryſtal rings, oſtriches eggs, and other 
curioſities, which, when the lamps are 
lighted, make a fine ſhew. As it is not 
lawful to enter the moſques with ſhoes 
or ſtockings on, the pavements are co- 
vered with pieces of ſtuff ſewed together, 
each being wide enough to hold a row of 
men kuceling, fitting, or proſtrate. 
The women are not allowed to enter the 
moſque, but ſtay in the porches without. 
About cvery moſque there are ſix high 
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towers, called minarets, each of which 
has three little open galleries, one above 
another : theſe towers; as well as the 
moſques, are covered with lead, and adoru- 
ed with gilding and other ornaments; 
and from thenee, inſtead of a bell, the 
pcople are called to prayer by certain of- 
{cers appointed for that purpoſe.” Moſt 
of the moſques have a kind of hoſpital 
belonging to them, in which travellers, 
of what religion ſocver, are entertained 
during three days. Fach moſque has 
alſo a place called Tarbe, which is the 


burying-place of its founders; - within 


which,is a tomb, ix or ſeven feet long, 
covere 
the ends of which are two tapers, and 
round it ſeveral ſeats for theſe who read 
the Koran, and pray for the fonls of the 
deceaſed. 

MOSS, Auen, in botany, a very 
numerous order of plants, belonging to 
the cryptogamia claſs, the fruftihcation 
of which is but little under{tood. Moflcs 
are of conſiderable uſe in medicine; uſnea 
is eſteemed a good deſiccative and aſtrin- 
zent; the cup-molſs is recommended in 
the chin-cough the grey ground-lichen, 
or liverwort, againſt the bite of a mad 
dog; and other ſpecies, in other diſ- 
orders, as metioned under their reſpective 
heads, Moſs is frequently very injurious 
o fruit-trees, which grow upon cold 
barren {ols, or where they are ſo cloſe 
planted as to exclude the free acceſs of 
the air; the only remedy, in ſuch caſes, 
is to eut down part of the trees, and 
to plough up the ground between thoſa 
left remaining; and in the ſpring - ſeaſon, 
in moiſt weather, you ſhould, with an 
iron inftrument made a little hollow, the 
better to ſurround the branches of the 
trees, ſcrape off the moſs, carrying it off 
the place; and by tuo or three times 
thus cleanſing them, together with care- 
fully ftirring the ground, it may be en- 
tirely deſtroyed from the trees; but un- 
leſs part ef the trees are cut down, and 
the ground be well ſtirred, the rubbiſh of 
the mots will ſignify little, 

If the trees are covered with moſs; on 
account of the dryneſs of the ground, the 
proper remedy is to lay mud, from the 
bottom of a river or pond, pretty thick 
about their roots. 

MOSS is alſo a name given to boggy 
grounds in many parts of the kingdom. 
'Cheſe conſiſt of a turfy ſurface, below 
which is a black, moilt, ſpopgy earth, 
which being dug up with tpades _ 

v. 


with green velvet or faitin, at 
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what in the form of bricks, and dried, 
is what they call peats, uſed as fuel in 
ſeveral parts; and the upper ſcurf, being 
cut and dried, makes turfs, another 
coarſer ſort of fucl. | 

MOTH, inea, or Phalana, in zoology. 
See Pbals ea. 

MOTION, the continual and ſucceſ- 
hve change of place, and is either abſo- 
tute or relative. 

Abſolute MOTION, the change of ab- 
folute ſpace or place of bodics, as the 
fight of a bird, the motion of a pro- 
jectile, &e. 

Relative MOTION, is the change of 
relative fpace, or that which has refer 
ence to. ſome other bodies ; as of two 
ſkips under fail, the difference of their 
velocities is the relative velocity or mo- 
tion of the ſhip failing faſtett; and is that 
alone which is difcernible by us. Ihe 
fame is to be underſtood of abſolute and 
relative reſt. - . 

To make this matter plainer, we are 
to conſider that ſpace is nothing elſe but 
an abſolute and infinite void, which it 
takes up or pollefles ; and that place may 
be conſidered eher abfo'utely or in itteii 
alone ; and-then it is called the abſolute 
place of the body; or eltc with regard to 

the place of ſome other body, and then 
it is called the relative or apparent place 
of bodies Now, as a motion is only 
the change of place in bodies, it is evi- 
dent that it will come under the ſame 
diſtinction of abſolute and relative, or 
apparent. All motion is in itſelt al- 
dolute, or the change of abfolute ſpace ; 
but when the motions of bodies: are 
conſidered and compared with each 
other, then they are relative and ap- 
parent only : they are relative, as they 
are compared to each other; and they 
are apparent only, inſomuch that not 
the ir true or ab!alute motion, but the 
ſam or difference of the motions only is 
perecirable by ns. 
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from the ſhip B forwards, or the ſhip R 
will appear at A to go with the ſame ve- 
locity backwards, to a ſpectator in either 
reſpectively. 

If ewo thips A and B more with the 
ſame degrec of velocity, then will the 
t difference be nothing, and fo neither 
ſhip will appear to the other to move at 
all. Hence it is that, though the earth 
is continually revolving about its axis, 
yet as all objects on its furface partake of 
the ſame common, motion, they appear 
not to move at all, but are relatively at 
relt. | 
If two ſhips A and B, with the de- 
grees of velocity as above, meet each 


other, the one will apprar to the other 


to move with the ſum of both velocities, 

viz. at the rate of eight miles per hour; 

ſo that in this caſe the apparent motion 

exceeds the true, as in the other it fell 
' ſhort of it. Hence the reaſon why a 
perſon, riding agaiaſt the wind finds the 
force of it much greater than it really is ; 
whereas if he rides with it, he tinds it 
leſs. | A | 

The reaſon of all theſe phænomena of 

motion will be evident, if we conſider we- 
maſt be abſolutely at reſt, if we would 
diſcern the true or real motion of bodies 
ab--nt us, Thus a perſon on the ſtrand 

will obſerve the ſhips failing with their 
| real velocity. . A perſon ſtanding (till will 

experience rhe true ſtrength and velocity 
of the wind; and a perton placed in the 
regions between the planets, will view 

all their true, motions, which he canno: 
otherwiſe do, becauſe in all other caſes 
the ſpectator's own motion mult be added 
to, or ſubtracted from, that of the 
moving body, and the ſum, or difference, 
is theretore the apparent or relative mo- 
tion, and not the true. 

Motion is allo either equable or ac- 
celerated. | 


guss MOTION is that by which a 
body palſes over equal ſpaces in equal 


In comparing the motions of bodies we | times. 
may conſider them as moving both the Akcelerarrd MOTION is that which is 


fame way or towards contrary parts; in 
the firſt cafe the diticrence of motion is 
only perceived by ns, in the latter the 
the ſam of the motions. Ihus for ex- 
ample ; tuppoſe two ſhips A and B ic; 
fail from the ſame port upon the fame 
rhumb, and that A fails at the rate 
of tive miles per hour, and B at the rate 
of three ; here the diftcrence of the ve- 
locity, viz. (two miles per hour) is that 


continually augmented or increaſed, as 
retarded motion is that which continuall 

dzcrealcs; and if the increaſe or decreaſe 
of motion be equal in equal times, the 


motion is then ſaid to be equally aceele- - 


rated or retarded. 
_—_ MOTION is generated 'by a 


lingls impetus or ſtroke ; thus the mo» 


tion of a ball from a cannon is produced 
by the lingle action of the powder in the 


by which the ſtip 4 will apprer to go | firſt moment, aud therefore the velocity 
: G t 
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it firſt ſets ont with would always con- 
tinue the ame, were it void of gravity, 
and to moge in an unreliſting medium, 
which ther: fore would be always equable, 
or ſuch as would carry it through the 
ſame length of ſpace in every equal part 
of time. 

Hence we may determine the theorems 
for the expreſſions of the time, velocity, 
and the ſpace paſſed over in equable or 
uniform motion very eaſily thus: 

Let T and : repreſent the times of a 
body moving with the velocities Vand v, 
whereby the ſpaces 5 and ; are reſpective- 
ly deſcribed; then as the ſpace deſcribed 
can only be influenced by the time and 
velocity, it follows, that S=T x V, 
and xv; whence $:s;*TxV: ix; 
therefore SxXtXwv=sX TxV: from this 
general equation, we have T: ::$Xv:s 
x V, and V: :S Nux T; that is, the 
times are as the ſpaces directly, and the 
velocitics .inverſely; or in other words, 
they increaſe with the ſpaces, and de- 
creaſe with the velocities, and the velo- 
cities are directly as the ſpaces, and in- 
verſely as the times, and conſequently 
they encreaſe with the ſpaces, and de- 
creaſe with the times. 

Accelerated motion is produced by a 
conſtant impulſe or power, which kceps 
continually acting upon the body, as that 
of gravity, which produces the motion 
.of falling bodies; which motion is con- 
ſtantly accelerated, becauſe gravity every 
moment adds a new impulie, which ge- 
nerates a new degree of velocity; and 
the velocity thus increaling, the motion 
muſt be quickened each moment, or fall 
faſter and faſter the lower it falls. 

In like manner a body thrown perpen- | 
dicularly upward; and as a ball from a 
cannon will have its motion continually 
retarded, becauſe gravity acts conſtantly 
upon it, in a direction contrary to that 
given by the powder, ſo that its velocit 
upwards be continually diminiſhed, an 
ſo its motion as continually retarded, till 
at laſt it be all deſtroyed, The bod 
has then attained its utmoſt height, an 
is for a moment motionleſs, after which 
it begins to deſcend with a velocity in 
the fame manner accelerated, till it comes 
to the carth's ſurface, 

The mation generated by an uniformly 
accelerating force in any given time, is 
rn proportional to that force, it be- 
ing the genuine and natural eſſect thereof; 
and ſince in all the ſeveral parts of time, 

the force remains the ſame, and has the 
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univerſally the motion generated is in the + 
compound ratio of both the force and 
the time of acting. = 
The quantity of motion is as the 'mat- 
ter and velocity ; therefore the velocity is 
as the motion directly and the matter re- 
ciprocally, and the velocity generated (or 
deſtroyed} in any time, is as the foree 
and time directly, and the quantity of 
matter coclprogully. 27 
The ſpace deſcribed from the begin- 
ning of the motion generated by an uni- 
form accelerative force, is in the com- 
pound ratio of the laſt velocity, and the 
time wherein it is generated. 
" *MOTIONS, in war, the marches; 
counter-marches, &c. of an army in 
changing its poſt. See March, &c. 
MOTTO, in armoury, à ſhort ſen- 
tence or phraſe carried in a ſcroll, ge- 
nerally under, but ſometimes over the 
arms; ſometimes alluding to the bearing, 
ſometimes to the name of the bearer, 
and ſometimes containing whatever 
the fancy of the deviſer. * 
MOVEABLE, in general, any thing 
ble of being moved. The move- 
able feaſts are ſuch as are not regularly 
held on the ſame day of the year or 
month, though they are always on the 
ſame day of the week, Thus Eaſter 
which is that moveable feaſt on which all 
the reſt depend, is held on the Sunda 
which falls upon, or next after, the fi 
full-moon following the twenty firſt of 
March; and all the other feaſts keep a 
regular and certain diſtance from it; 
ſuch as Septuageſima, Sexageſima, Aſh- 
Wedneſday, Aſcenſion-day, &e. which 
ſce under their proper articles. | | 
MOVEMENT, in mechanics, a ma- 
chine that is moved by clock-work. 
MOULD, or Mold, in the mechanic 
arts, &c. g cavity cut with a deſign to 
give its form or impreſſion to ſome ſofter 
mattar applied therein, of great uſe in 
ſculpture, ſoundery, &c. | 
MOULD, in agriculture, a looſe kind 
of earth, every where obvious on the 
ſurface of the ground, called alſo natural 
or mother carth ; by ſome alſo loam.  Thie 
goodneſs of a mould for the purpoſes of 
ardening, &c. may be known, accord- 
ing to Miller, by the fight, ſmell, and 
touch. 1. 'Thote moulds that are of a 
bright cheſnut or hazelly colour, are 
counted the beſt : of this colour are the 
beſt luams, and alſo the beſt natural 
earth ; and this will be the better yer, if 
it cut like butter, and, dees not (tick 
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ſame —_ therefore the motion ge- 
nerated will alſo be as the time; whence 
Vo. III. 


obſtinately, but is ſhort, tolerably light, 
breaking into rn is ſweet, will 
be 
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be tempered without cruſting or chopping 
in dry weather, or turning to mortar in 
wet. Next to that the dark grey and 
ruſſet moulds are acconnted the belt z 
but the light and dark aſt-coloured the 
worlt, ſuch as is uſually found on com- 
mon heathy ground: the clear tawney is 
by no means to be approved; but that of 
a yellowiſhized colour is the worſt of all 
this is commonly found in v ild and 
parts of the country, and ſor the melt 
part produces nothing but goſs, farze, 
and fern, according as their bottoms _ 
more or leſs of a light and ſandy,.oroF 
a ſpewey, gravel, or elayey nature, % 
All . that are good and wholfome 
will, after rain, or breaking up by th 
ſpade, emit a good ſmell. 3. By the 
touch we may diſcover whether it con 
of ſubſtances entirely — 8 
clammy; or, as it is expreſſed by M.. 
Evclyn, whether it be tender, fatty, des 
terſive, or ſlippery; or more harſh, gritsy, 
porous, or fr iable. e 
MOULDINESS, a term appliec 
bodies which corrupt in the air, from 


a a certain white 2 or lanugs,.« 
dow, out of which ariſc herbs and flowers, 
ſtalk, and other parts. See Corruption and 
though in reality it were eut with 

Moulding of figures in paſte is done 
with a rolling-pin as fine and as fat as it 
yob defire, dry it in a ſtove, and it will 
aloas with it, 
diverfify them with ſuch colours as you 
an ox, for the thicker it is, the harder it 
to fill the mould; tic it with a wire, and 


| 
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MOULDINGS, in architecture, pro- 


jectures the naked wall, column, 

wainſcoat, M. the aſſemblage of which 
forms cornighes, door-caſes, and other 
decorations, of architecture. See plate 
XXxiv.. 8 


Some an. are ſquare, others 
round, ſome; are ſtreight, others curved, 
&c. and ſom are plaia, others carved, or 
ſculpture, either hollow- 
ed or in relieyo : ſome are crowned 
with a fillet, others ate without, as the 
doucine, n, ovolo, torus, ſcotia, 
W gula, corona t. See L oucine, 


e. — 
MOULTING, or MEWING. see 
M.uing. : 

MOUND, a term Wſed for a bank or 
rampart; or other fende, particularly that 
of earth. 3 MA 

MOUND, in her a a ball or globe 
with a groß upon it, ſuch as our kings are 
uſually drawn with, holding it in their 
y do the ſceptre in the 


left hands, as the 


* 
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right, 


s; 

now no other mounts of 
iety but pawn- brokers, who generouſly 
end money upon the beſt ſecurity, from 
30 to o per cent. 

MO AIN, Mens, a part of the 
earth, riſing to a conſiderable height 
above t [eve] of the ſurface thereof. 
the origin of mountains is variouſly at- 


ſigned 0 philoſophers: ſome will have 


b 
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m cotyal with the world, and created 
along it; others, among whom is 
Dr. Burnet, will have them to t-ke their 
riſe from the deluge, urging that the ex- 
treme irregularity-and diſorder viſible in 
them, plainly ſhews” they do not come 
immediately out of the hand of God, but 
are the wrecks of the old world, broken 
into the abyſs. Sce Deluge. X 
Others again alledge, from hiſtory, that 
the roots of many hills being eaten away, 
the hills themſelves have ſubſided and 
funk into plains ; whence they conclude, 
that where the corruption is natural, the 
generation is ſo too. It appears certain to 
many, that ſome mountains muſt have been 
generated gradually, and have thrown up 
in proceſs of time, from the ſea ſhel)s, 
Ke. found in them, which they ſuppoſc 
may be accounted for, from a violent 


—— 


ſome hidden principle of humidity there / 
their ſurface; which, viewed through g 
ſome only in the bud, others full blow, 
e pnce, any thing caſt in a 
or the ax. 
as follows: take the crumb of a new- 
will goz then print it on the moulds ; 
very hard: and to preſerve. it from 
To mould ſmall figures of jaſper-colour : 
pleaſe, with gum tragacanth ; if they 
will be; then mould your paſte of the 
take it out ; repair and farniſh it, and let 


in; and whoſe corruption ſhews ite 
microſcope, appears like a kind of meas 
and others decayed, each having ſts root, 
mould, or that ſeems to have 2 ſo, 

a ſel, 
drawn white loaf, beat it, and roll it 
and when it has taken the W ſigure 
vermin, you may mix a little powder of 
oil your moulds with a fine pencil, and 
ſpread or run, put a little of the pall of 
colour of jaſper, or the like; put it in 
it to harden. 


wind blowing the ſand, &c. into 


huge 
bears _ 


end tered 
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heaps, which were made into a maſs by 
the rain, &e. The origin of mountains, 
in the opinion of Mr. Ray, ſeems to have 
been from exploſions, by means of ſub- 


terraneous fires; and he thinks it very | 


probable, that rhey all have vaſt hollows 
beneath them ; and that this might have 
been the means uſed at the creation, to 
make the dry land appear, he thinks 
no way diſſonant to reaſon, ſince hiſ- 
tory proves that fires have rag-d in 


ſubterraneous caverns under the ſeas; | 


and there is no natural impoſſibility 
in fires ſubſiſting in ſuch caverns, 
even when the earth was all over 
covered with water, as at the firſt crea- 
tion. 

Mountains appear to many, defects 
and blemiſhes in the earth: but they are 
truly of the utmoſt uſe and neceſſity to 
the well-being both of man and other 
animals. They ſerre as ſcreens to 
keep off the cold and nipping blaſts of 
the northera and eaſtern winds; they 
ſerve for the production of a great num- 
ber of vegetables and minerals, which 
are not found..in any other foil ; the 
long ridges and chains of lofty and top- 
ping mountains being generally found 
to run from eaſt to welt, ſerve to ſtop 
the evagation of the vapours towards the 
poles, without which they would all run 
from the hot countries, and leave them 
deſtitute of rain. Mr. Ray adds, that 
they condenſe theſe vapours, like alembic 
heads, into clouds, and fo, by a kind of 
external diſtillation, give origin to ſprings 
and rivers; and, by amaſſing, cooling, and 
conſtipating them, turn them into rain, 
and by that means render the fervid se- 
gion of the torrid zoe habitable. 

MOUNTING, in the mechanic arts, 
ſomething that ſerves to raiſe or ſet off a 
work: thus, the frame and its depen- 
dences make the mounting of a looking- 
glaſs ; the hilt, the mounting of a {word ; 
the fuſt, or but, the mounting of a cara- 
dine, muſquet, &c. and the mounting of 
a fan, is the ſticks which ſerve to open 
and ſhut it, 

MOUNTING, in military aſſairs, ſig- 
nißes going upon duty: thus, mounting 
a breach, is running up to it; mounti 
the guard, is going upon guard; an 
mounting the trenches is going upon duty 
in the trenches : but mounting acannon, 
mortar, &. is the ſetting it on its carriage, 
or the raiſing its mouth. 
with a almo ed tail, and a 
white bedr: 
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MOUTH, in anatomy, a part of the 
face, conſiſting of the lips, the gums, 
the inſides of the cheeks, the palate, the 
ſalival glands, the os hyoides, the uvuta, 
and the tonſils, which ſee under their 
proper articles. 

MUCILAGE, in pharmacy, in gene- 
ral any viſcid and glutinous liquor. 
MuC1iLAGE alſo denotes a thick pi- 
tuitous matter, evacuated with the urine, 
in the gravel and dyſuria. 

MUCILAGE alſo imports the liquor 
which principally ſerves to moiſten the 
ligaments and cartilages of the articula- 
tions; and is ſupplied by the mucilagi- 
nous glands. 

MUCILAGINOUS GLANDS, in ana- 
tomy, a very numerous ſet of glands, 
ſerving to ſectete the mucilage of the 
Joints, 

MUCOUS GLAXxDs, in anatomy, 
three glands, which empty themſclves in- 
to the urethra; ſo called by their firſt 
diſcoverer, Mr. Cowper, from the tena- 
city of the liquor which they ſeparate. 

UCUS, a mucilaginous I quor ſepa- 
rated by the mucous glands, and the 
noſtrils, 

MUFFLE, in metallurgy, an arched 
cover, reſiſting the ſtrongeſt fire, and 
made to be placed over coppels and teſts, 
in the opcrations of aflaying, to preſerve 
them from the falliug of coals ard aſhes 
into them; though at the ſame time of 
ſuch a form as is no hindrance to the ac- 
tion of the air and fire on the metal, nor 
to the inſpection of the aſſayer. 

MU#T1, or MUPHTI, che chief of 
the eccleſiaſtical order, or primate, of the 
muſſulman religion. The authority of 
the muſti is very great in the Ottoman 
empire; for eren the ſultan himſelf, if 
he would preſerve any apprarance of re- 
ligiou, cannot, without hearing his opi- 
nion, put any perſon to death, or ſo 
much as inflict any corporal puniſhmeat. 

The election of the mufti is folely.in 
the grand fignior, who preſents him with 
a yeſt of rich fables, &c. If he is con- 
victed of treaſon, or any great crime, he 
is put into a mortar, kept for that pur- 
poſe in the Seven Towers at Conſtanti- 
nople, and pounded to death. 

MUGGLETONIANS, a religious ſect, 
which aroſe in England, about the year 
1657; fo denominated from their leader 
Lodowick Muggicton, a journeyman tay» 
lor, who, with his aſſociate Reeves, 1 
up for great prophets, pretending, as it 
is ſaid, to have an abſolute power of ſav- 


ing and damning whom they pleaſed ; 
f Dd 2 and 
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and giving out, that they were the two 
laſt witneſſes of God that ſhould appear 
before the end of the world. 

MUGWORT, in botany, the ſame 
with the artemiſia. See Artemiſia. 

MUID, a large meaſure, in uſe amon 
the French, for things The mui 
is no real veſſel uſed as a meaſure, 
but an eſtimation of ſeveral other mea- 
ſures, as the ſeptier, mine, minot, 
buſhel, &c. 

MUID is alſo one of the nine caſks, or 
regular veſſels uſed in France, to put 
wine and other liquors in. The muid of 
wine is divided into two demi - muids, 
four quarter-muids, and-eight half-quarter 
maids, containing thirty-11x ſeptiers. 

MULATTO, a name given in the 
Indies to thoſe who are begotten by a ne- 
gro man on an Indian woman, or an In- 
dian man on a negro woman. 

MULBERY, Morus, in botany, a ge- 
nus of plants. There are ſeveral ſpecies 
of this tree; but two only are generally 
cultivated, called the black and white 
mulberry. The black mulberry grows 
naturally in Perſia, from whence it was 
firſt brought to the ſouthern parts of 
Europe; but is now become common in 
every part of Europe, where the winters 
are not very ſevere : for in the northern 
parts of Sweden, theſe trees will not Hve 
in the open air; and in ſeveral parts of 
Germany they are planted againſt walls, 
and treated in the fame way as peach and 
{her tender fruits are here. Theſe trees 
are generally of both ſexes, having male 
flowers or katkins, on the ſame tree with 
the fruit ; but it often happens that ſome 
of the trees which are raiſed from ſeeds, 
have only male flowers, and produce no 
fruit ; ſo that thoſe who plant theſe 
trees for their fruit, ſhould never make 
choice of ſuch as have been propagated 
by ſeeds, unleſs they have ſeen them pro- 
duce fruit in the nurſery. It is alſo the 
ſureſt way to mark ſuch trees as are fruit- 
- ful in the nurſery, at the time when 
their fruit is upon them, becauſe thoſe 
trees which are B by layers, are 
ſometimes of the male ſort. 

The old mulberry trees are not only 
more fruitful than the young, but their 
fruit are much larger and better flavoured; 
ſo that where there are any of theſe old 
trees, it is the beſt way to propagate from 
them, and to make choice of thoſe branches 
which are moſt fruitful. The uſual me- 
thod of propagating theſe trees, is b 
laying down their branches, which will 
take root in one year, and are then ſe- 
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parated from the old trees; but as the 
molt fruitful branches are often ſo far 
from the ground as not to be layed, un- 
leſs by railing of boxes or baſkets of carth 
upon ſupports for this purpoſe, fo the 
better way is to propagate them by cut- 
tings, which, if rightly choſen and ſkil- 
fully managed, will take root very well; 
and in this method there will be no dii- 
ficulty in having them from trees at a diſ- 
tance, and from the moſt fruitful branches. 
Theſe cuttings ſhould be the ſhoots of the 
former year, with one joint of two years 
wood to their bottom ; the cuttings 
ſhould not be ſhortened, but planted their 
full length, leaving two or three buds 
above ground, The beſt ſeaſon for plant- 
ing them is in March, after the danger 
of hard froſt is over; they ſhould be 
planted in light rich earth, preſſing the 
ground pretty cloſe about them ; and if 
they are covered with glaſſes, it will for- 
ward their putting out roots; but where 
there is no ſuch conveniency, the ground 
about them ſhould be covered with moſs 
to prevent its drying; and where this is 
carefully done, the cuttings will require 
but little water, and will ſucceed much 
better than with having much wet. If 
the cuttings ſucceed well and make good 
ſhoots, they may be tranſplanted the fol- 
lowing ſpring into a nurſery, where they 
ſhould be regularly — to ſtems, by 
fixing down ſtakes to cach, to which the 
principal ſhoots ſhould be faſtened ; and 
moſt of the lateral branches ſhould be 
cloſely pruned off, leaving only two or 
three of the weakeſt to d-tain the ſap for 
the augmentation of the ſtem ; for when 
they are quite divefted of the fide ſhoots, 
the ſap is mounted to the top, ſo that 
the heads of the trees grow too faſt for 
the ſtems, and become too weighty for 
their ſupport. In about four years growth 
in the nurſery, they will be fit to tranſ- 
plant where they are to remain; for 
theſe trees are tranſplanted with greater 
ſafety while young, than when they are 
of a large ſize. 

The white mulberry is commonly cul- 
tivated for its leaves to feed ſilk worms, 
in France, Italy, &c. though the Perſians 
always make uſe of the common black 
mulberry for that purpoſe; and it is ſaid 
that the worms fed with thoſe of the 
black produce much better filk than thoſe 
fed with the white; but it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that the leaves of the black ſort 
ſhould never be given to the worms, after 
they have eaten for ſome. time of the 
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white, leſt the worms ſhould burſt, which 
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is often the caſe when they are thus 


treated. 

The trees which are deſigned to feed 
ſilk worms, ſhould never be ſuffered to 
grow tall, but rather kept in a fort of 

— and inſtead of pulling off the 
leaves ſingly, they ſhould be ſheared off, 
together with their young branches, which 
is much ſooner done, and not ſo injurious 
to the tree. 

This white ſort may be propagated 
ether from the ſeeds or lays of the black 
mylberry, and is equally hardy; but the 
molt expeditious method of raiſing theſe 
trees in quantity, is from the ſeeds, 
which may be procured in plenty from 
the ſouth of France and Italy. The beſt 
way to ſow theſe ſeeds in. England, is to 
make a moderate hot bed, which ſhould 
be arched over with hoops, and covered 
with mats ; upon this bed the ſeeds ſhould 
be ſown in the middle of March, and 
covered over with light earth about a quar- 
ter of an inch deep: in very dry weather 
the bed mult be frequently watered, and 
in the heat of the da haded with mats, 
ard alſo covered in the nights when they 
are cold. With this management the 
plants. will come up in five or ſix weeks, 
and as they are tender when they firſt 
appear, ſo they muſt be guarded againſt 
froſty mornings, which often happens in 
May. During the ſummer they mult be 
kept clean from weeds, which is all the 
culture they require : but there muſt be 
care taken of them the fir{t winter, eſpe- 
cially to cover them in autumn, when the 
firſt froſts come, which will kill the 
tender plants to the ground, if they are 
not protected; the following March theſc 
plants ſhould be tranſplanted in the 
nurſery, to get ſtrength, where they may 
remain two or three years, and then 
ſhould be removed where they are to 
continue. 

This mild dulco- acid fruit is ſometimes 
uſed medicinally, as a refrigerant, anti- 
ſeptic, relaxant, attenuant, and aperient. 
Boerhaave looks upon the continued uſe 


of mulberries as one of the principal re- 


medies in caſes of obſtruction and viſ- 
cidity, and in putrid diſorders; and Hoff- 
man gives inſtances of ſome obſtinate 
diſeaſes being cured by them; this fruit 
apparently promotes the alvine and uri- 
nary excretions 3 and in ſome fevers, 
where watery liquors run off almoſt un- 
changed, the urine is impregnated with 
the colour of the juice of the berries. To 
perſons of a bilious temperament and 


rigid fibres, and where the habit is diſpoſ- 


, 
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ed, naturally or from extrinſic cauſes, 
to an inflammatory or putreſcent (tate, 
their moderate and even plentiful uſe, is 
falubrious : by thoſe of a cold inactive 
diſpoſition, where the veſſels are lax, the 
circulation languid, and the digeſtion 
weak, this fruit ſhould be taken very 
ſparingly. * 

MULCT, a fine of money laid upon a 
man, who has committed ſome fault or 
miſdemeanor, 

MULE, in zoology, a men kind 
of quadruped, uſually generated between 
an aſs and a mate, and ſometimes between 
a horſe and a ſhe-aſs. The mule is a 
fort of a monſter, of a middle nature be- 
tween its parents, and therefore incapable 
of propagating its ſpecies; ſo careful is 
nature to avoid filling the world with 
monſters. Mules are chiefly ufed in 
countries where there are rocky and ſtony 
roads, as about the Alps, Pyrences, &c. 
_ —_— of them are kept in theſe 
places; they are uſually black, ſtrong 
well-libed] and large, — moſtly bred 
out of the fine Spanilh mares : the mules 
are ſometimes fiſteen or ſixteen hands 
high. No creatures are ſo proper fot 
carrying large burdens, and none ſo ſure- 
footed. "hey are much for 
draught than our horſes, and ate often 
as thick-ſet as our dray horſes ; and th 
will travel ſeveral months together, with 
ſix or eight hundred weight upon theit 
backs : they are much hardier and ſtronger 
than horſes, and will live and work 
twice the age of a horſe ; and thoſe mules 
which are light are fitter for riding than 
horſes, as to the walk and trot ; but they 
are apt to gallop rough. ; 

MULITER, in law, ſigniſies the law- 
ful iſſue born in wedlock, though be- 

otten before. 

MULLER, or MULLAR, a ſtone flat 
und even at the bottom, but round a-top, 
uſed for grinding of matters on a marble. 
The apothecarics uſe mullers to prepare 
ſome of their teſtaceous powders, and 
e for their colours, either dry or 
in oil. 

Mor LER is alſo an inſtrument uſed by 
the glaſs-grinders. 

MULLET, Mail, in — * 
_ of the acanthopterygious fiſhes, the 

ead of which is of « depreſſed form in 
the anterior part) and the body oblong 
and compreſled. | 

MULLET, or Mort r, in heraldry, 
a bearing in form of a flat, or rather of - 
the rowel of a ſpur, which it originally 


repreſented. . 
MUL- 
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MULSUM, Mulſe, a liquor made of 


wine and honey, or even of wine and 
water. 

MULTIPLE, Multiplex, in arithmetic, 
a number which comprehends ſeme other 
ſeveral times; thus 6 is a multiple of 2, 
and 12 is a multiple of 6,. 4, and 3, 
comprehending the firſt twice, the ſe- 
cond thrice, &c. 

MULTIPLE RATIO, or PrnnroR- 
ro, is that which is between multiples. 
Tf the leſbr term of the ratio be an 
aliquot part of the greater, the ratio of 
the greater to the leſs is called multiple; 
and that of the leſs to the greater ſub- 
multiple. A ſub - multiple number is 
that contained in the multiple ; thus, the 
numbers 1, 2, and z, are ſub-multiples 
of 9. Duple, triple, &c. ratios, as alſo 
ſubduples. ſubtriples, &c. are ſo many 
ſpecies of multiple and ſub-multiple ra- 
tios. See Ratio. 

MULTIPLICAND, in arithmetic, 
one of the factors in the rule of multipli- 
cation; being that number which is given 
to be multiplied by another, which is 
called the multiplicator, or multiplier 

MULTIPLICATION, in arithmetic, 
the art of multiplying one number by 
another, to find the product, or it is a 
compendious method of performing the 
operation of addition. 

There are ſome abbreviations of this 
art. Thus to multiply a number by 5, 

need only add a cypher to it, and 
then halve it. To multiply by 9, add a 
cypher to the given moltiplicand, and 
ſubt ract the multiplicand therefrom, the 
remainder muſt certainly be nine times 
the number which was given to be mul- 
tiphed. To multiply by 15, firſt mul- 
tiply it by 10, which is done by annex- 
ing a cypher to it, to which add the 
product by g, the ſum will be che re- 
quired product. 

Expedients for the more eaſy and ex- 
peditions multiplying large ſums are ſlid- 
ing rules, and Nepier's bones; the want 


of which may be ſupplicd by tabulating 


the multiplicand. 

Where the multiplicator is not com- 
— wholly of integers, as it frequently 

appens in buſineſs, where pounds are 
accompanied with ſhillings and pence, 
yards with feet and inches; the method 
of procedure, if you multiply by a ſingle 
digit, is the ſame as in ſimple numbers, 
only carrying from one denomination to 
another, as the nature of each ſpecie re- 
quires. E. gr. to multiply 1231. 14s. 
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that is, 3d. 3q. write down the 3 q. and 
proceed, ſaying 5X9 = 45 d. that is, 
3s. 9 d. ſet down theg d. and proceed in 
the ſame manner through the reſt. 

If you multiply by two or more digits, 
the methods of procedure are as follow : 
ſuppoſe I have bought 37 ells of cloth at 
137. 16s, 64. per ell, and would know 
the amount of the whole. I friſt multi- 
ply 37 ells by the 13/. in the common 
method of multiplication by integers, - 
leaving the two products without adding 
them up; then multiply the ſame 37 cells 
by 16s. leaving, in the like manner, the 
two products without adding them. Laſt- 
Iy, | multiply the fame 37 by the 64. 
the product whereof is 2224. which di- 
vided by 12, gives 18s. 64. and this ad- 
ded to the products of the 16s. the ſum 
will be 610r, 6d. the amount of 37 ells 
at 16s. 6d. the ell. Laſtly, the 6105 6d, 
are reduced into pounds, by dividing 
them by 20 : upon adding the whole, 
the amount of 37 ells at 131. 16s. 64. 
per ell will be found as in the following: 


37 ells 37 ells. 
At 13 pounds. At 16 ſhillings, 
111 222 
37 37 
30. 10. 6 18.6 
Product 5311.10. 6 610.6 
37 clls. 
At 6 pence. 
222 


Or thus: ſuppoſe the ſame queſtion : re- 
duce the 13/ - 16s, into ſhillings, the 
amount will be 276:. reduce 276. into 
pence, adding 6, the amount will be 
3316 d. Multiply the 37 elis by 3318, 
the amount will be 122766 d. which di- 
vided by 12, and the quotient 10230 7. 
64. reduced into pounds by cutting off 
the laſt figure on the right hand, and 
taking half of thoſe on the left, yields 
51. 10s. 6d the price of the 37 ells as 
before, "Though by theſe two methods 
— multiplication of this kind may be 
effected, yet the operations being long, 
we ſhall add a third much ſhorter.— Sup- 
poſe the ſame queſtion: Multiply the 
price by the factors of the multiplicator, 
if reſolvable into factors; if not, by thoſe 
that come neareſt it; adding the price for 
the odd one, or multiplying it by what 


pd. 3q by 5s; fay, 5 X34-=259q; [the factors want of the multjplicr. 80 


the 
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the work will ſtand thus: 37 ells at 
16. 6d. : 6X6=36X1==37. 


1herefore — 
82 19 © 
497 14 © 
13 16 6 


00 
The price of the 37 ells 

But the molt commodious is the fourth 
method, which is performed by aliquot 
and aliquant parts - where you are to 
obſerve by the way, that aliquot parts ol 
any thing are thoſe contained ſeveral 
times therein, and which divide without 
any remainder ; and that aliquant parts 
are other parts of the ſame thing com- 
poſed of ſeveral aliquot parts. 

To multiply by aliquot parts, is, in 
eſſect, only to divide a number by 3, 4, 
&c, which is done by taking a zd, 4th, 
5th, &c. from the number to be multipli- 
ed, Example. — To multiply v. g by 6s. 
54. Suppoſe I have 347 clls of ribband at 
6:, 8d. per ell. 

Multiplicand — 347 ells 
Multiplicator - 6s. 84. 


Product — 1154, 13s. 4d. 
The queſtion being ſtated, take the 
multiplicator, which according to the ta- 
ble of aliquot parts, is the third ; and 
ſay, the third of 3 is 1, ſet down 1; the 
third of 4 is 1, ſet down 1, remains 1, 
that is 1 ten, which added to 7 makes 
17 ; then the third of 17 is 5s, remain 2 
units, i. e, two thirds, or 13s, 44. which 
place after the pounds. Upon number. 
ing the figures, 1, 1, and 5, integers, 
and 13s. 4d. the aliquot part remaining, 
find the ſum 115/.+1 35. 4d. 

For multiplication by aliquant parts : 
ſuppoſe | would multiply by the aliquant 
part 195. | firſt take for 10s, halt the 
multiplicand ; then for 5s, which is the 
fourth, and laſtly, for 4 which is the 
fifth. The products of the three aliquot 
parts that compoſe the aliquant part be- 
ing added together, the ſum will be the 
total product of the multiplication, as 
in the following example ; which may 
terveas a model for multiplication by any 
aliquant part that may occur, 

Multiplicand — 356 ells, 
Multiplier ' - - 198. 


173/, for 1ce. 
89/, for 5s, 
71 /. 4+. for 45. 


——— ——— —T— — 


Product - 3331. 41. 
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The operation is right when the 

divided by the multiplier, quotes the mul- 
tiplicand ; or divided by the multipl- 
cand, quotes the multiplier. A readier 
way, though not abſolutely to be de- 
pended on, is thus: Add up the figures 
of the factors, caſting out the nines : and 
ſetting down the remainders of each, 
theſe multiplied together, and out of 
their product caſt away the nines, and 
ſer down the remainder ; if this remain- 
der agree with the remainder of the pro- 
duct, after the nines are caſt out, tbe 
work is right. This method of proving 
multiplication by caſting out the nines, 
depends upon a peculiar property of the 
number 9, which no other digit has, via. 
that the emainder will be exactly tbe 
ſame, whether we divide any number 
whatſoever by g, or firſt add together 
the digits compoſing that number, and 
then divide the ium by 9. I his premiſe 
ed, let F and f repreſent any propoſed 
factors or numbers that are to be multi» 
plicd together; then will Fxf be the 
product: let »iſo m and = repreſent the 
reſpective remainders after having divided 
each of thoſc factors by 9, or, which is the 
ſame thing, after having caſt out the 
nines: then it is evident that F-, f-, 
and F —m x f —n being reſpecti vely di- 
vided by nine, will exactly terminate 
without any remainder ; but F-mxf—s 


forth F being divided by 9, muſt leave 
the ſame remainder as m = divided by 9; 
or the ſum of the digits in the product 
mn muſt, when divided by 9, leave the 
ſame remainder as the ſum of the digits 
in the product FF would when divided 
by 9. 
Far MuLlTiPLICATION, otherwiſe 
called duodecimal arithmetic, is an expe- 
ditious way of multiplying feet and in- 
ches by feet and inches. I his method is 
uſed in meaſuring, &c. — The method is 
thus 
Suppoſe 5 feet 3 inches to be multipli- 
ed by 2 feet 4 inches: ſay, 


times 3 is ſix inches: again, 4 5s 3 
times 5 is 20 inches, or 1 foot 2 4 


manner you may manage yards, 12 
feet, inches, and parts, &c. 
MULTIPLICATION T Algebra. 


In multiplication the general rule of the 
2 ſigns 


For the Proof of MULTIPLICATION. - 


* 
* — Ä vr. 3 6 
= OED <> r 


is cqual to Fxf Fm—fn-bmn, there 


2 times $5 fect is 10 feet, andz F. I. 


8 inches; and 4 times 3 is twelve 10 6 ' 

parts, or 1 inch: the whole ſum xr 8 

makes 12 fect 3 inches. In this 12 
3 


— 


* =. 
— — — 


— — —— 
— — — — 
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Ggns is, that when the ſigns of the fac- | 


tors are alike (i. e. both ＋ or both— 
the ſign of the product is 4+ ; but when 
the ſigns of the factors are unlike, the 
Ggn of the product is —. 

Caſe 1. When any poſſitive quantity, 
+ a, is multiplied by any poſlitive num- 
ber, u, the meaning is, that + a is 
te be taken as many times as there are 
units in ; and the product is evidently 


24. 

Caſe 2. When — @ is multiplied by » 
then —a is to be taken as often as there 
are units in 3 and the product mult be 
— . 

Caſe 3. Multiplication by a poſſitive 
number implies a repeated addition : but 


multiplication by a negative implies a re- 


ed ſubtraction. And when ＋ 2 is 
to be multiplied by — , the meaning is | 
that + a is to be ſubtracted as often as | 
there are units in a; therefore the pro- 
duct is negative, being — 4. 

Caſe 4. When —@ is to be multiplied 

— then — 2 is to be ſubtracted as 

n as there are units in ; but to ſub- 
tract — 2 is equivolent to adding +8, 
conſequently the product is + n@. The 
ſecond and fourth caſes may be illuſtrated 
in the following manner: 

It is evident that + a—a = o there- 
fore if we multiply +a— @ by , the 
product muſt vaniſh or be o, becauſe the 
factor a — 4 is o. The firlt term of the 
product is - (by caſe 1.) Therefore 
the ſecond term of the product muſt be 
— 4, which deſtroys 42; fo that 
the whole product mult be 4+- na —na 
go. Therefore, — a multiplied by += 
gives — 4. 

In the like manner if we multiply + = 
— @ by — , the firſt term of the product 
being — a, the latter term of the pro- 
duct muſt be + ra, becauſe the two toge- 
ther muſt deſtroy each other, or their a- 
mount be ©, ſince one of the factors ( viz 
a—8) is o. Therefore, — @ multiplied 
by — 3 muſt give + n a. X 

If the quantities to be multipled are 
ſimple, find the ſign of the product b 
the laſt rule; after it place the produ 
of the co-efſicients, and ſet down all the 
letters after one another as before. 

EXAMPLES, | 

Mult. . } —24 +6 x 

By + a 4 4 b 260 
Product 2 — 825 

Mult. —— 8 * 

By — 42 
Product + 322 * 


— K 


+346 
— ac 


— 154. 
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To multiply compound quantities, 


) | you muſt multiply every part of the mul- 


yr 1 by all the parts of the multi- 
plier taken one aſter another, and then 
collect all the products into one ſum: 
the ſum ſhall be the product required. 


r * 233 
Bya -+6 442454 
22 , 844 — 1246 
Prod t + ab + 8h +109b—r 5b 
Sum @aa-+246+b51 aA b—1 556 
Mult. 2a— 4b & - 


By 244-46 x+a 


— — 
Prod j + 82b—16bb | + axx— ga 


— 
_— 


Sum 4ag + - 9.—165b XXX..0.. —04a4 
Mule. „ + ab + bb 


By a—6 
5442742 ( ＋- 464 
Prod. 3 nn 


Sum 32 22 q b. . 0 3 

Products that ariſe from the multipli- 
plication of z, 3, or more quantities, as, 
a, b, c, arc ſaid to be of 2, 3, or more 
dimenſions; and thoſe quantities are cal- 
led ſactors or roots. 

If all the factors are equal, then theſe 
products are called powers; as as or 
aaa are powers of a. Powers are ex- 
preſſed ſometimes by placing, above 
the root to the right hand, and figure 
expreſſing the number of factors that pro- 
duce them, thus: 


a iſt A power of the. a* 
4 4 2d {| root, a and is\ 47 
4 4 4 zd generally ex- 23 
a a aa 4th preſſed thus: 2 
42 4 44 4 sth as 

Theſe figures which expreſs che number 


of factors that produce powers are called 
their indices or exponents ; thus 2 is the 
index of a® And powers of the ſame 
root are multiplied by adding their ex- 
ponents thus: a x=. a*X a3I=a7. 
a X a= 8+. 

Sometimes it is uſeful not actually ta 
multiply compound quantities, but to 
ſet them down upon the ſign of multi- 
plication ( X ) between them, draw- 
ing a line over each of the compound fac- 
ois. Thus a+6 Xx a—b expreſſes the 
product of a+b multiplied by a — 6. 
"© MULTIPLICATION of Surd:. When 
the quantities are pure ſurds of the ſame 
kind, multiply them together, and to 
their product prefix their radical 2 

' Thus 


6 
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Thus IX Ja=4/ ba, and /ba AN 


of ca =  bcaa=+ dcaa. 

If the ſurd quantities of the ſame kind 
arc joined to rationa! quantities, then 
multiply the rational into the rational, 
and the ſurd into the ſurd, and join their 
products together. Thus dy/ tc X 304 
= 3db Na, and rd / ba + da X 
3a4/ ca=1;cday bcaa +daa. 

MULTIPLICATOR, or MULIPLI- 
ER, in arithmetic, a number multiply- 
ing another called the multiplicand. 

 MULTIPLYING GLASS, in optics, 
one wherein objects appcar increaſed in 
number. 0 

MULTISILOQUOUS - PLANTS 
thoſe which have aſter each flower many 
diſtin a, long, fl-nder, filiquz, or pods, 
in which their ſeed is contained : ſuch 
are b-ar's foot, columbine, houſe-leck, 
navel-wort, orpine, &c. 

MULTITUDE, an aſſemblage or col- 
lection of a great number of diſtintt per- 
ſons or things: thus we ſay, a multitud- 
of men, of horſes, of trecs, &c. 

MUM, a kind of malt-liquor, much 
drank in Germany, and chiefly brought 
from Brunſwic, which is the place of 
moſt not- for making it. The proceſs of 
brewing mum, as recorded in the town- 
houſe of that city, is as follows : "Take 
ſixty-three gallons of water that has been 
boiled till ond third part is confumed 
and brew it with ſeven buſhe's ot wheate:n 
malt, one buſhel of oat malt, and one 
buſhel of ground bcans : when it is tun- 
ned, the hogſhead muſt not be filled too 
full at firſt : as ſoon as it begins to work, 
put into it three pounds of the inner 
rind of fir; one pound of the tops of. fr 
and beech; three handſuls of carduus 
benedictus; a handful or twd of the 
flowers of roſa-ſolis; add burnct, beto- 
ny, marjoram, avens, penny-royal, and 
wild thyme, of each a handful and a 
half ; of elder-flowers, two handfuls or 
more; ſeeds of cardamum bruiſed, thirty 
ounces; barberrics bruifed, one ounce ; 
when the liquor has worked a while, put 
the herbs and ſeeds into the veſlel ; and, 
after they are added, Kt it work over as 
little as poſſible ; then fill it up: laſtly, 
when it is ſtopped, put into the hogſhecd 
ten new-laid eggs unbroken ; ſtop it up 
cloſe, and drink it at two years end. 
Our Engliſh brewers, inſtead of the inner 
rind of fir, uſe cardamum, ginger, and 
ſaſſafras; and allo add clecampane, mad- 
der, and red ſanders. 


MUMMY, a body embalmed or dried, 
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in the manner uſed by the ancient Egvp- 
tians: or the compoſition with which it 
is embalmed. There are two kinds of 
bodies denominated mummies : the firſt 
are only carcaſcs dried by the heat of the 
ſun, and by that means kept from pu- 
trefaction : theſe are frequently found in 
the ſands of Lybia. Some imagine that 
theſe are the bodies of dectaſed people 
buried there on purpoſe to keep them en- 
tire without embalming; others think 
they are the carcaſes of travellers who 
have been overwhelmed by the clovds of 
fand raiſed by the hurricanes frequent in 
thoſe defarts. The ſecond kind of mum- 
mics are bodies taken out of ihe cata- 
combs, near Cairo, in which the Fovpti- 
ans depoſited their dead, after embalming. 

MUMMY, among gard-ners, a kind 
of wax uſed in grofting and planting the 
roots of trees. ' 

MUNDIC, in natural hiſtory, a me- 
tallic mineral more commonly called 
marcalite. 

* MUNICH, a very large town of 
Germany, and the capital of Pavaria. It 
is one of the handſomeſt citizs of Ger- 
many, and is ſurrounded with thick 
walls, deep ditches, »nd bulwarks. The 
ſtrects are broad and regular, the houſes 
well built, and painted on the outſide. 
Ihe elector's palace is ſcated on the ex- 
tremity of the city, and has two thou- 
ſand and ſixty windows, twenty great 
halls, cleven courts, nine galleries, ſix- 
teen kitchens, and twelve cellars. It 
is one of the moſt magnificent and moſt 
commodious palaces in Europe. In 729 
part of it was conſumed by fire. Howe- 
ver, the part that was Lurnt was ſoon re- 
built. The cabinet of rarities, the libra- 
ry, the arſenal, and the gardens of the 
1 deſcrve attention. In the church 
ot Notre Dame, which is the cathedral, 
there are twenty-four Jarge columns, 
twenty-five chapels, and thirty altars ; 
the two towers, and the tomb of the em- 
peror Lewis of Bavaria are the moſt re- 
markable in this city. The Auſtrians, in 
1742, laid ſiege to this city, which was 
obliged to ſurrender. and the inhabitants 
were forced to pay twenty-five thouſand 
franks, by way of contribution. It is 
a place of little trade. It is thirty miles 
ſouth-calt of Aagiborg, and one hundred 
and ſeventy-five fouth-welt of Prague. 
Lat. 48. 22. ''. Long. 11. 41. E. 

MUNICIPAL, in the Roman civil 
law, an epithet which ſigniſies, inveſted 
with the rights and privileges of Roman 
citizens, Thus the municipal cities were 
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hoſe whoſe inhabitants were capable of 
enjoying civil oftices in the city of Rome. 
UNIMENTS, or MINIMENIS. 
the writings relating to a perſon's inheri- 
tance, by which he is enabled to defend 
his title to his eſtate: or, in a more ge- 
neral ſeaſe, all manner of evidænecs, fuch 
as charters, froſſments, rclcaſcs, &c. 
MUNIMENT-HOUSE, a little (trong 
room in a cathedral, college, or univer- 
ſity, deſtined for keeping the ſeal, char- 
ters, &c. of ſuch cathedral, college, 


E. 

MURAL, in general, any thing be- 
longing to a wall, which the Latins call 
mur: 

MURAL ARCH, a wall, or walled 
arch, placed exactly in the plane of the 
meridian, for fixing a large quadrant, 
ſextant, or other inſtrument, in order to 
ohſcrve the meridian altitudes of the hea- 
venly hodies, 

MURAL CROWN. See Crown. 

MURDER, or MURTHEFR, in law, 


-the-wilful and felonious killing a perſon” 


from premeditated malice; provided the 
party wounded, or otherwiſe hurt, die 
within a year and a day after the fact was 
committed. 

MU REX, in natural hiſtory, a genus 
of univalve or ſimple ſhells, without any 
hinge, formed of à ſingle piece, and be- 
ſct with tubercles or ſpines: the mouth 
is large and oblong, and has an expand- 
ed lip, and the clavicle is rough. 

MURRAIN, or GandLE, a conta- 
gious diſeaſe among cattle. The moſt 
remarkable murrain is that mentioned in 
the Philoſophical Tranſations, which 
Spread through Swiſſerland, Germany, 
into Poland, &c. 

The contagion ſeemed to propagate it- 
ſc1f, in form of a blue miſt, which fell 
on the graſs where the cattle grazed, 
when whole herds, forbcaring their food, 
almoſt died away in twenty-four hours. 
Upon diieftion were ſound large cor- 
rupted ſpleens, ſphacelous and corroded 
tongues, &c. And even the perſons 
who managed them were infected, and 
died like the beaſts. Some imagined it 
had its riſe from noxious vapours thrown 
out of the earth, in three earthquakes 
perecived in the neighbourhood of the 
place where it began ; though Dr. Slare 
thinks it rather owing to ſwarms of vola- 
tile inſets. The antidote for the ſound, 
and medicine for the ſick, was equal 
parts of ſoot, gunpowder, brimſtone, 
and falt, with as much water as would 
wah it down: a ſpoonful was the doſe. 
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MURREY, in heraldry, a kind of 
purple colour. Sec Senguine. 

MUS, in zoology, a genus of quadru- 
peds, of the order of the agriæ, the cha- 
racters of which are theſe : the fore-teeth 
are acute, and there are no canine teeth 
at all, the fect are divided, and the cars 
naked. 

Of this genus there are a great many 
ſpecies, known by diſtin Engliſh names, 
as the rat, mouſe, dor-monſe, or ſorcx, 
citille, agutis, guinea-pig, &c. 

MUSA, the plantain tree, in botany, 

MUSCADINE, a rich kind of wine, 
of the growth of Provence and Languedoc 
in France. | 

MUSCLE, Myſculvs, in anatomy, a 
part of the haman body, deſtined to 
move ſome other part, and that in gene- 
ral by a voluntary motion, or ſuch as is 
dictated by the will; being compoſed 
principally of fleſh and tendinons fibres, 
which have alſo veſſels of all kinds, as 
arteries, veins, nerves, and lymphatics ; 
all which are ſurrounded by, or incloſed 
in, one common membrane. 

Actin of the MUSCLES. This con- 
fiſts in the contraction of its belly, after 
whatever manner that is done : by this 
means its extremities approach toward 
each other; and by this mcans alſo the- 
part in which the end of the muſcle is in- 
ſerted, moves as if it were drawn by a 
cord, 

MUSCLE, Mytulus, in natural hiſto- 
ry, 2 ſhell compoſed of two valves, of 
an oblong figure, and ſhutting cloſe all 
the way; the valves are both convex, 
and of a ſimilar ſhape; and the animal 
inhabiting it is called a tethys. 

MUSCULAR, or MUSCULOUS, 
in znatomy, ſomething _—_ to, or 
partaking of the nature of a muſcle. See 
Muſcle. 

MUSES, certain fabulous divinitics 
amongſt the Pagans, ſuppoſed to preſide 
over the arts and ſciences : for this rea- 
fon it is uſual for the pocts at the be- 
ginning of a poem, to invoke theſe god- 
deſſes to their aid. Some reckon the 
muſes to be no more than three, viz. 
Mneme, Acede, and Melete; that is, 
memory, ſinging, and meditation; but 
the moſt ancient authors, and particular- 
ly Homer and Heſiod, reckon nine; 
Clio, which means glory; Euterpe, 
pleaſing ; Thalia, flonrifhing ; Melpo- 
mene, attracting; Terplichore, rejoicing 
the heart; Erato, the amiable; Poly- 
hymnia, a multitude of ſongs; Urania, 
the heavenly; and Calliope, ſweetneſs 
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of voice; To Clio, they attributed the 
invention of hittoryz to Melpomene, 
trage-ly; to Thalia, comedy; to Fu- 
tcrpe, the uſe of the flute; to Terpſi- 
chore, the harp; and to Erato, the lyre 
and Jvte; to Calliope, heroie verſe; to 
Urania, aſtrology; and to Polyhymnia, 
rhetoric. I he muſes are painted young, 
handſome, and mod-ft, agreeably dre ſſed, 
and crowned with flowers Their buh- 
neſs was to celebrate the victories of the 
gods, and to inſpire and afift the poets; 
hence the cuſlom of invoking their aid at 
the beginning of a poem. It mult not, 
however, be imagined, that the ancient 
poets themſelves ever conſidered the dei- 
ties thus invoked as divine perions, from 
whom they expected any real help. 
Their addreſſes to the muſes are mere al 
legories, and manners of expreſling them- 
ſolves poetically, as when they make 
gods of ſleep, of fame, of virtue, and 
other natural and moral things; under 
the name of mule they prayed for the ge- 
nius of poetry, and all che talents neceſ- 
ſary for a happy execution of what they 
had undertaken. 
MUSEUM, a name which originally 
ſignified a part of the palace of Alexan- 
dria, which took up at leaſt one fourth 
of that city. This quarter was called the 
Muſeum, from its being ſet apart for the 
muſes and the ſtudy of the ſciences. Here 
were lodged and entertained the men of 
learning, who were divided into many 
companies or colleges, according to the 
ſciences of which they were the profeſ- 
ſors ; and to cach of theſe houſes or col- 
Jeges was allotted a handiome revenue. 
The ſoundation of this eſtabliſhment is 
attributed to :'tolemy Philadelphus, who 
here placed his library. Hence the word 
mgſcum is now applied to any place ſet 
apart as a repoſitory for things that have 
an immediate relation to the arts. The 
Britiſh muſeum of curioſities at Monta- 
gue-houſe was eſtabliſhed in 1753. 
MUSHROOM, fungus, in botany, a 
genus of imperfett plants, compoſed of a 
pedicle, crowned with a broad head, -con- 
vex and ſmooth at the top, and hollow, 
foliated, lamellated, or fiitulous on the 
under fide. Mr. Miller directs the fol- 
lowing method of cultivating them. If 
you have no beds of your own that pro- 
duce them, you ſhould look abroad in 
rich paſtures, during the months of Au- 
guſt and September, till you find them; 
and then opening the ground about their 
roots, you will otten und the earth full 


of ſmall white knobs, which are the off- | 
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ſets from the muſhrooms : theſe ſhould" 
be carefully gathered, and preſerved dry, 
with the carth about them. The — 
room- beds ſhouſd be made of dung in 
which there is good ſtore of litter. 1 heſe 
beds ſhould be made on dry ground, and 
the dung be laid upon the ſurface about a 
toot thick, two feet and a half broad, 
a d of a length in proportion to the 
quantity of muihrooms deſired: it ſhould 
be covered about four inches deep with 
ſtrong carth; upon this lay more dung, 
about ten inches thick; then another 
layer of. carih ; ſtill drawing in the ſides 
of the bed, fo as to form it like the ridge: 
of an houte, which may be done by three 
layers of dung and as many of earth. 
When the bed is Rniſhed it ſhould be co- 
vered with litter, to keep out the wet and 
prevent its drying; in this ſituation it 
may remain eight or ten days, by which 
time it will Le of a proper degree of 
warmth; the litter ſhould then be taken 
off, the ſides of the bed ' ſmothered, and 
a covering of light rich carth ſhould be 
laid over the bed ; upon this the ſmall 
roots or off-ſets of the muſhrooms ſhould 
be put, placing them two or three inches 
atunder ; then gently cover them about 
half an inch thick with the ſame light- 
earth ; and again put on the covering of! 
litter. The great {kill in man ging theſe 
beds is that of keeping them in a pro- 
per tempcrature of moiſture. By this 
means muſhrooms may be produced all 
the year; and when the beds ate de- 
ſtroyed, the ſurface which contains the 
duſt and roots of the muſhrooms ſhould. 
be laid by in a dry place for a freſh ſup- 
ply, till the proper time of uling it. Mu- 
ler*'s Gard. Dit. 
MU<IC, one of the ſeven ſciences, 
commonly called liberal, and compre» 
hcnded alto among the mathematical, as 
having for its object diicreet quantity or 
number, but not conſidering it in the 
abſtract like arithmetic, but in relation 
to time and ſound, in order to make a 
d-lightful harmony : or, it is the ar of 
dilpoſling and conducting ſounds conſider- 
ed us acute and grave; and proportianing 
them among themſelves, and ſeparating 
them by juſt intervals pleaſing to the 
tenſe. Mr. Malcolm defines it a ſcience 
that teaches how ſound, un ler certain 
meaſures of time and tune, may be pro- 
duced; and 1o ordered and diipoſcd, as 
either in conſonance or — or 
both, they may raiſe agreeable ſenſa- 

tions. 
MUSK, Moſchus, in the materia me- 
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dea, an oderiferous gramous ſubſtance, 
found in a little bag, fituated ncar the 
umbilical region of an oriental quadru- 
pede, which is ſaid by ſome to bear the 
greateſt reſemblance to the goat, b 
others to the ſtag kind. The beſt muſk 
is brought from Fonquin in China, an 
inferior fort from Agria and Bengal, and 
a ſtil worſe fort from Ruſſia. Fine 
- mulk comes over in round thin bladders, 
generally abont the ſize of pigeons eggs, 
covered with ſhort brown hairs well filled, 
and without any aperture, or any appear- 
ance of their having been opened. The 
mulk itielf is dry, with a kind of unctu- 
olity; of a dark reddiſh brown, or ruſty 
blackiſh colour ; in ſmall round grains, 
with very few hard black clots; perfectly 
ſree from any ſandy or other vilible fo- 
reign matter. Chewed, and rubbed with 
a knife on paper, it looks bright, yellow- 
iſh, ſmooth, and free from prittineſs. 
Laid on a red-hot iron, it catches flame, 
and burns almoſt entirely away, leaving 
only an excecding ſmall quantity of light 
greyiſh aihes : if any earthy ſubſtances 
lave mixcd with the muſk, the quantity 
of the reſiduum will diſcover them. This 
concrete has a hitteriſh ſubacrid taſte ; 
and a fragrant ſmell, agrecble at a diſ- 
tance, but ſo ſtrong as to be difagreeable 
when ſmelt too near, unleſs weakened by 
a large admixtur- of other ſubſtances. It 
is not only faid to vary in goodneſs ac- 
cording to the ſeaſon of its being taken 
from the animal, but which is often- 
times % artfully ſophiſticated, that the 
abaſes cannot be diſcovered by any exter- 
nal characters, or by any other known 
means than the degree of its ſpecific ſmel] 
and talte. 


MUSK, a medicine of great eſteem in | &c 


the caſtern countries, has lately come in- 
to uſe amongſt us, alſo, in ſome nervous 
diforders; though liable, by its ſtrong 
impreſſion on the organs of tmell, to of- 
fend and diſorder hyſterical perſons and 
conſtitutions of great ſenſibility, yet 
when taken internally, it is found to abate 
ſymptoms of thar kind, which its ſmell 
produces, and to be one of the principal 
medicines of the antiſpa[modic claſs. Dr. 
Wall inf:rms us, that two perſons labour- 
ing under a ſubſultus tendinum, extreme 
anxicty, and want of ſleep, occaſioned by 
the bite of a mad dog, were perfectly re- 
licved by two doſes of mulk of 16 grains 
each: that convulſive hiccoughs, attend- 
ed with the worlt ſymptoms, were re- 
moved by a doſe or two of ten grains; 


that in ſome caſes, where this medicine | 
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could not, on account of ſtrong convul- 
lions, be adminiſtered by the mouth, it 
proved of ſervice when injected as a cly- 
iter; that he never met with any per- 
lon, how averſe ſocver to perfumes, but 
could take it in the form of a bolus with- 
out inconvenience : that under the quan- 
tity of {ix grains, he never found much 
effect from it, but that when given to 
ten grains and upwards, it produces a 
mild diaphoreſis, without heating or 
giving any uneaſineſs, but on the con- 
tray, aba: ing pain and railing the ſpirits; 
and that after the ſweat has begun, a 1c- 
freſhing ſleep generally ſucceeds. This 
medicine has been tried alſo in ſome ma- 
niacal caſes, in which it icemed to pro- 
cure a temporary relief, 

MUSKET, a fire-arm borne on the 
ſhoulder, and uſed in war. "The length 
of a muſket is fixed at three feet eight 
inches from the muzzle to the pan, and 
it carries a ball of ſixteen to the pound. 
In fortification, the length of the line of 
defence is limited by the ordinary dif- 
tance of a mulxet-ſhot, which is about 
120 fathoms; and the length of almoſt 
all military architecture is regulated by 
this rule. 

MUSKETOON, a kind of ſhort thick 
muſket, whoſe bore is the thirty-cighth 
part of its length : it carries five ounces 
of iron, or ſeven and a half of lead, with 
an equal quantity of powder. This is 
the ſhorteſt ſort of blunderbuſſes. 

MUSLIN, a fine thin fort of cotton 
cloth, which bears a downy nap on its 
ſurface. "There are ſeveral forts of muſ- 
lins brought from the Eaſt Indies, and 
more particularly from Bengal; ſuch as 
doreas, betelles, mulmuls, tanjecbs, 


* MUSSLEBURGH, battle at. This 
battle was fought on the 1oth day of Sep- 
tember 1547, between the Engliſh and 
Scots, Henry VIII. had agreed with the 
Scots, that his ſon (now Edward VI. 
king of England) ſhould. marry their 
young queen, Ihe proſpect of this 
match, by which the Engliſh would be- 
come maſters of Scotland, was extremely 
diſagrecable to France. "Theſe two king- 
doms had ever been allied to each other, 
and the former had always been of great 
uſe to the latter in her wars with Eng- 
land. To prevent, therefore, the loſs 


of ſuch a convenient ally, the French 
emillary in Scotland eſtabliſhed a power- 
ful oppoſition to the intended alliance 
with England, and ſucceeded ſo far, that 
the duke of Somerſet, whom Henry had 
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appointed protector during the minority 
of his fon, thought himfelf obliged by 
force of arms to compel the Scots to exe- 
cute the contract. Accordingly he en- 
tered the Scottith territories, at the head 
of fiſteen thouſand foot, and three thou- 
ſand horſe On the other hand, the 
Scots, to the number of thirty thouſand, 
with thirty pieces of cannon, were ready 
to receive the invaders. Before the pro- 
tector would engage the enersy, he ſent 
a letter to the earl of Arran, the Scottiſh 
regent, alluring him, his intention was 
not to hurt the realm of Scotland, but 
rather to defend it, by promoting an 
union of the two kingdoms, on fair and 
honourable terms, by virtue of the mar- 
riage, to which the Scottiſh parliament 
had agreed in the moſt ſolemn manner. 
He pointed out the advantages that 
would accrue to Scotland from ſuch a 
match, He propoſed, that if all the no- 
bility of the kingdom were not incline 
to a peace on ſuch terms, hoſtilities 
ſhould ceaſe until the queen ſhould be oi 
age to chooſe. for herielf. The regent 
communicated theſe honourable propo- 
fals to his brother John, archbiſhop of St. 
Andrews, and a few cther individuals, 
who being elated with the hope of victo- 
ry, adviſed him to conceal them from the 
reſt of the nobility, and in the mean 
time diffuſed a report through the whole 
army, that the Engliſh were come to 
carry off the queen, and inſlave the coun - 
try. The foldiers believed this infinua- 
tion, and took to their arms in a tumul- 
tuous manner. Underſtanding that the 
Engliſh were in motion, they pafſed the 
river Eſk, and took poſſeſſion of a riſing 
ground, while the protector wheeled 
about and encamped upon the hill of 
Pinkencleuch, ncar the tide of the Frith, 
where their fleet lay at anchor. The 
enemy imagining he intended to. reim- 


bark, quitted their advantageous ground 


in order to attack; and this precipitate 
ſtep was the cauſz of their deſtruction. 
The Engliſh began to be in want of pro- 
viſion, and had the Scots maintained 
their poſt, the protector could not have 
retreated . without expoſing his army to 
the moſt imminent danger. But the im- 
petuoſity of the enemy ſaved them the 
iſk of any ſuch diſaſter. On the roth 
day of September they divided their forces 
into three bodies. The firſt, under the 
command of the earl of Angus, was 
flanked on the right with four or five 
pieces of artillery, and on the left with 
four hundred horſemen, The ſecond 


%o annoy their enemies. 
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line was commanded by the regent. "The ' 
third by the carl of Argyle, who had 
brought into the field four hundred high- 
landers; and thcie were ditpoſed on the 
left flanks of the ſecond and third bodies. 
Ihe protector ſeeing them abandon their 
poſts, congratulated Limfſcif on the event, 
and caulcd his army to be drawn up in 
order of battle. Ihe ven was command- 
ed by the car! of Warwick, and took poſt 
on the tide of the hill, where the great 
artillery was poſted. The main body, 
under the general, was drawn up — 
on the hill, and partly on the plain, and 
the rear was extended on the plain at 
lome diitance from the van and center. 
the lord Grey, who commanded the 
Nen at arms, was polted at the left wing, 
o as to flank the Scots, but forbidden to 
ciarge until the front of both armies 
mould be engaged. The enemy advan- 
cing along thore, were galled from an 
Engliſh galley, the ſhot of which killed 
the lord Graham, and threw the high- 
landers into confuſion. The lord Gray 
percetving their diſorder, advanced im- 
mediately to charge the enemy's van in 
dank, but met with tuch a warm recep- 
tion from their ſpearmen, that he him- + 
telt was dangerouſly wounded, and as the 
action happened in broken ground, his 
men at arms were actually routed, and 
the ſtandard in great-danger of being loſt. 
Had the Scots been furniſhed with horſe 
to ptiriuve this advantage, in all probabi- 
licy the Englith would have been entirely, 
defcated, though the wind and fun were 
full in the faces of the enemy; but as 
they were deſtitute of cavalry, the lord 
Gray had time to rally his horte behind 
his infantry. The carl of Warwick de- 
tached Sir Peter Mewcas and Peter Game 
boa, a Spaniſh officer, with ail the muſs 
Ketry, to attack the Scots, whoſe high- 
land archers were not yet come up. 
ihe Englith mulketry advancing to 2 
llough, where the horſe had becn diſcum- 
fitted, fired in the faces of the caemy. 
heſe were ſuſtained by the archers, who 
ihot their arrows over the heals of the 
mulſketcers, and at the ſame time the ar- 
tillery planted on the hill on the | fe, 
and the ordnance of the galley anchored 
cloſe to the thore on the left, made iuch 
havock amongſt them, that they fell in 
Heaps, without having it in their power 
In this diſtreſs 
their van fell back a little, in hope of 
of drawing the Eugliſh over the flough 
and broken ground, that they might have 
an opportunity of acting hand to * 
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but the highlanders in the ſecond line 
imagining their front was defeated, be- 
took themſelves to flight in a body, and 
this circumſtance overwhelmed their 
whole army with conſternation. Difor- 
der and rout immediately enſued. Ihe 
Scots threw down their aims, and fled in 
the wimol(t confuion. Then the tnglith 
cavalry being rallied, fell in upon the 
fugitives, and mecting with no reſiſtance, 
made fuch a terrible carrage, that they 
by like een in a feld of paſture. The 
hae ſurface of the ground was ſtres ed 
with fp:ars and ſwords. The river EH 
and ſcveral petty brooks were ſwelled 
with the Llood of the flain, which 
amountcd to four ven thouſand, info- 
much that when the laughter was over, 
the very ſoldiers were aſtoniſhed at their 
own cruelty, for the Englith did not loſe 
above fifty horſi men, and their infantry 
did not ſtrike a ftroke. About three 
thouſand acelchaltics, who had made a 
ſeparate body for themſclycs, were maſ- 
facicd without mercy. One thouſand 
fre hundred of the vanquiſhed were 
taken priſoners, and among theſe the 
eati of jinnth-y, the lords Leiter, Hamil- 
ten, and Wemy!s, together with the ma- 
Ner of Sempil. 

MUSTER, in the marine, a ſummon- 
iss together the crew of any particular 
thtp, and calling them ſeveraly over by 
their namcs. 

MUT'E, dumb, in a general ſenſe, ſip- 
wifies a perſon that cannot ſpeak, or has 
not-the utc of ſpeech. 

MU'L'E, in law, a perſon that ſtands 
dumb or ſpeechleſs, when he ought to 
anſwer, or to plcad, 

MU'TE, in grammar, a letter which 
ve lds no ſound without the addition of a 
vowel. The ſimple conſonants are ordi- 
narily diſtinguithed into mutes and li- 
guids, or {emi-rowels. _ 

The mutes in the Greek alphabet are 
nine, three of which, viz. , x, 7, are 
termed tenues; three, 6, y, 3, termed 
mediæ; and threc, 9, x, 09, termed 
afparitcs, 

i he mutes of the Latin alphabet are 
alſo nine, viz. B, C, D, G, I, K, P, 


. 

MUTILATION, the retrenching or 
cutting away any member of the body. 
This word is allo exrended to ſtatues and 
nitdings, where any part is wanting, or 
the projecture of any member, as a cor- 
niche or an impoit, is broken off. 

MUZZLE of a Gun ei Mirtar, the ex- 
tremity at which the powder and ball is 
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| put in; and hence, the muzzle-ring is 
the metulline circle, or moulding, that 
ſurrounds the month of the picce. 

MYOI.OGY, “ gia, a treatiſe or 
deſcription of the muicles. 

MYOPS,. implics a ſhort-ſighted, or 
purblind perion, who cannot ſce objects 
at a diſtance but conoſcdly, and near 
ones diitinctiy, which is contradiſtinguith- 
d from preſbyta. II is diſorder is owing 
to the too great convexity of the ball of 
the eye, and particulaily of the cryſtaline 
humour; whereby the viſual rays concur 
hetore they reach the retina. For this 
reaſon, to ſee an object diſtinctly, they 
muſt either apply it cloſe to the eye, or 
uſe a concave plats. 

MYOSOTIS, mouſe-car, in botany, 
a genus of plants. 

MYOSURUS, monſe-tail, in botany. 

MYRIAD, a term ſometimes uſcd to 
denote ten thouſand, 

MYRIOPHYLLUM, ſmall water-mil- 
foil, in b«tany. , 

MYRISTICA, the nutmeg-tree, a ge- 
nus of trecs, the characters of which are 
not fully afcertained. * 

MYROBALANS, dricd medicinal 
fruits, of the plum kind, brought ſrom 
the Eaſt-Indies. Five forts have been 
diltingutfhed in the ſhops ; but all of them 
have an unpleaſant, bitteriſh, very anſtere 
taſte; and ſtrike an inky blackneſs with 
ſolution of chalybcate vitriol. "They are 
ſaid to have a gently purgative, as well 
as aſtringent and corroborating virtue; 
but in this country they have long been 
entire ſtrangers to practice, and are now 
diſcarded by the colleges both of London 
and of Edinburgh, from their catalogue 
of officinals. 

MYRRH, in the materia medica, a 
gummy reſinous concrete juice, of an 
oriental tree, of which we have no cer- 
tain account. It comes over in glebes or 
drops, of various colours and magnitudes; 
the beſt ſort is ſomewhat tranſparent, 
friable, in ſome degree unctuous to the 
touch, of an uniſorm browniſh or reddiſh 
yellow colcur, often ſtreaked internally 
with Mhitich ſemi-circular veins; of a 
moderately ſtrong, not ditagrecable ſmell ; 
and a lightly pungent, very bitter taſte, 
2ccompanied with an aromatic flavour, 
but not' ſuſicient to prevent iis being 
nauſeous to the palate. 

This bitter aromatic gummy-reſin is a 
warm <corroborant, deobſtruent, and an- 
tifeptic. It is given from a few prains to 
a ſcruple and upwards, in ut-rine ob- 
ſtructions, cachexics, putrid fevers, — 

al 
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and often employed alſo as an external 
antiſeptic and traumatic. 


Jinctures of mirth, made by digeſting 


three ounces of the concrete in a quart 
of reQified or proof ſpirit, are kept in 
the ſhops, and given ſometimes inter- 
nally from fifteen drops to a tęa- ſpoonſul. 
but oftener uſed among us externally for 
cleanſing ulcers and promoting the exſo- 
liation of carious hones; both tinctures 
are of a reddiſh yellow colour. 

MYRTIFORM, in anatomy, an ap- 
pellation given to ſeveral parts, from 
their reſembling myrtle-berries. 

MYRTLE, in botany, an ever-green 
ſhrub, with oblong leaves, pointed at both 
ends. It is a native of the ſouthern parts 
of Europe, from whence' the {hops have 
been uſually ſuppli:d with the berries, 
called myrtilli, which rarely come to per- 
fection in our climate; vor does the 
ſhrub bear our ſevete winters without 
ſnelter. The berries of the myrtle, re- 
commended in alvine and uterine fluxes 
and other diſorders from relaxation an- 
debility, appear to be among the mild 
reſtringents or corrobotants: they have a 
roughiſh not unpleaſant taſle, accompa- 
nied with a degree of ſweetneſs and aro- 
matic flavour. The leaves have likcwile 
a manifeſt aſtringency, and yield, when 
rubbed, a pretty ſtrong aromatic ſmeil, 
agreeable to moſt people. There are ſe- 
veral ſpecies of this plant, however, pre- 
ſerved in our gardens ; they are all caſily 
' propagated from cuttings. The bet 
ſeaſon for this is ſuly, and the ſtraighteſt 
and youngeſt vigorous ſhots are to be 
choſen, 

MYSTERY, ſomething fecret or con- 
craleil, impoſſible or diticult to compre- 
hend. All religions, true or falſe, have 
their myſterics. The pagan religion was 
remarkably full of them. Ovid reckons 
it a great crime to divulge the myſtic rites 
Ceres and Juno. Tho elcuſinia, or fa- 
cred rites ot Ceres, ſolemnized at Elcuſis, 
'were called, by way of eminence, the 
'Mylteri-s ; and & ſuperſtitiouſly careful 
were they to conceal theſe ſacred nites, 
that if any perſon divulged any part of 
them, he was thought to have called 
down ſome divine judgment on his head, 
and it was accounted unfafe to abide un- 
der the fame roof with him ; and Horace 
dece'arcs, that he would not put to fea in 
the fame {hip with one who revealed the 
myſteries of Ceres. Ihe pagan myſteries, 
it is true, were g _ 
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iniquity, and conccaled only becaulic their 


myſterics of 


A 
being publiſhed would have rendered their 


religion ridiculous and odious. ! thus the 
ſacred writ ngs often ſpeak of the infa- 
mous myſteries of the pagan deities, in 
which the moſt ſhameful crimes were 
committed under the ſpecious veil of 
religion. 

be whole religion of the Egyptian 
was myſterious from the beginning to the 
end, and both their doctrine and worſip 
wrapped up in ſymbols and hicroglyphics. 

The religion of the Jews is fuppoſed 
to be full of myſteries. The whole 2 
tion, according to St. Auguſtin, wab a 
myſtery, as it repreſented or was a t 
of the people of Chriſt. and the Chriſtian 
religion. Whatever was commanded or 


| forbidden them was figurative, and their 


ſacriticcs, prieſthood. &c. included my 
teries. The, prophzcics concerning Jelas 
Chriſt in the Jewiſh books, are likewiſe 
figurative and myſterious. 

The Chriſtian religion has ali its 
myſteries; but in the Scripture langnage 
the word myltery is uted with ſome latt- 
tude, and denotes whatever is not to be 
known without a divine revelation, and 
all the ſceret things which God has d 
covered by his miniſters the prophets, 
Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſtles. Ihe m 
teries of the Chriſtian church are, the in- 
carnation of the word, the hypoſtatical 
union of the divine and human nature, 
the miraculous birth, death, and retur- 


rection of the ſon of God, the doctrine 


of the trinity, &e. 

St. Paul often ſpeaks of the myſteries 
of the Chriſtian religion; as the my 
of the goſpel, the myſtery of the croſs of 
Chriit, the myſtery which was kept fe- 
cret ſince the world began; and he calls 
the preachers of the goipcl, the ſtewards 
of the myſteries of God. 

MYSTICAL, fomerthing myſterions 
or allegorical. 

MYSTICS, areligious ſect, diſtinguifſh- 
ed by their profeſling 2 pure, ſulllime, 
and perfect devotion, with an entire diſin- 
terelted love of God, free from all ſel uh 
conſiderations, and by their aſpiring to a 
tate of paſſive contemplation. 

MYTHOLOGY, SN, the hiſtory 
of the fabulous gods and herocs of au- 
tiquity, with the explanations of the 
myſterics or allegorics couched therein, 
Lord Bacon thinks hat a great deal ot 
conrea'ed inſtruction and allegory was 
originally intended in moſt part of the 
ancieut mythology. 


N, 


N. 
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N A liquid conſonant, and the thir- 
J tcenth letter of the Greek, Latin, 
Enplith, &c. alphabets. 

It is formed from the old Greek, and 
that from the old Hebrew nun. It ſuff-rs 
Bo conſonant immediately after it in the 
beginning of words or ſyllables; nor any 
before it but g, 4, and /, as gnaw, Ito, 
foto, &c. 

As a numeral, N flands for 9co; and 


with a daſh over it, thus N, for 9-co. | 

NABOB, a viccroy, or povernor of 

one of the provinces of the mogul's em- 
ire, in India. 


NABONASSAR, or Ha if Nazo- 
NASSAR, a method of computing time 
from the commencement of Nabonaſſars 
reign. 

The epocha of Nabonaſſar is of the | 
greater importance, az Ptolemy and other 
- altronomers account their years from it. 

NAD.AB, the ſovereign pontiff, or 
high pricit of the Perſians, whoſe dignity 
is the ſame as that of the mufti among 
the Turks; with this difference only, 
that the nadab may diveſt himſelf of his 
eccleſiaſtical office, and paſe to civil em- 
ployments, which the muſti cannot. 

NADIR, in aftronomy, that point al 
the heavens which is diametrically oppo- 
ſite to the zenith, or point directly over 
our heads. 

he zenith and nadir are the two poles 
of the horizon. 

* NANIA, in pagan worſhip, a god- 
defs ſuppoſed to preſide over the — af 
chaly performances ſung at funerals, in 
honour of the dead, to flutes and other 
inſtruments by women who are hired for 
that purpoſe. Theſe funeral ſongs, ſays 
Horace, were firſt invented by Simonidcs, 
a Greck lyric poet, and called Næniæ, 
from- the name of the goddeſs who pre- 
ſided over them, The flutes at the fu- 
nerals of both Greeks and Romans, were 
not only uſed to accompany the voice | 

of thoſe who ſung the Neniz, but to 
point out the exact time when the aſ(- 
liſtants were to firike their breaſls, in 
token of their ſorrow, which was to be 
performed in cadence with the muſic. 

NAHUM, or the Propbecy of NAHUM, 
a canonical book of the Old Teſtament. 
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Nahum, the ſeventh of the twelve leſſee 
prophets, was a native of Elkoſhai, a 
{mall village of Galilee. The ſubject of 
his prophecy is the deſtruction of Nine- 
veh, which he deſcribes in the moſt 
lively and pathetic manner. His ſtyle is 
bold and figurative. This prophecy was 
verified at the ſiege of that city by Aſty- 
ages, in the year of the world 3378, 602 

cars before Chriſt. The time of Na- 
. death is anknown; the Greek 
menologies, and the Latin martyrolo- 
gies, place his feſtival on the firſt of De- 
cember. = 

N.AIADS, in mythology, the nymphs 
of the ſountains. 

NAIANT, in heraldry, a term uſed 
in Llazoning fiſhzs, when in an horizon- 
tal poſture, as if ſwimming. | 

NAIL, Unguis, in the animal body, a 
kind of horny ſubſtance growing over the 
ends of the fingers and toes of men, wo- 
men, &c. much of the ſame nature with 
horn or the hoofs of beaſts. The nails 
are looked upon by ſome as productions 
of the cutaneous papillæ, and by others 
as a continuation of the epidermis. I here 
are tRree parts generally diſtinguiſhed in 


| the nails, namely, the root, body, aud 


extremity. The root is white, and like a 
creſcent, and the greateſt part of it hid 
under the ſ:mi-lunar fold. The body of 
the nail is naturally arched, tranſparent, 
and of the colour of the cutaneous papil- 
lz that lie under it. The extremity of 
the nail does not adhere to any thing, 
and grows as often as it is cut. The 
principal uſe of the nails is to ſtrengthen 
the ends of the fingers and toes, and to 
hinder them ſrom being inverted towards 
the convex ſide of the hand or foot, when 
we handle or preis upon any thing hard; 
ſo that they ſerve rather for buttreſſes 
than ſhields. Winſlow. —— The Chineſe 
doctors pique themſclves on the exceſſive 
length of their nails; ſome of them, ac- 
cording to Le Compte, being near as long 
as their fingers. 

NAIL, a meaſure of length, contain- 
ing the ſixteenth part of a yard. 

TAILS, in building, &c. ſmall ſpikes. 
of iron, braſs, &c. which being driven 
into wood, ſerve to bind ſeveral pieces 
together, or to faſten ſomething upon 

them, 
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chem. The ſeveral forts of nails are very 
numerous; as 1. Back and bottom nails; 
which are made with flat ſhanks to hold 
faſt, and not open the wood. 2 Clamp- 
nails for faſtening the clamps+in build- 
ing, &c. 3. Claſp-nails, whoſe heads 
claſping and ſticking into the wood, 
render the work ſmooth, ſo as to admit 
a plane over it. 4. Clench-nails, uſed Ly 
boat and barge builders, and proper for 
any boarded buildings that are to be 
taken down; becauſe they will drive 
without ſplitting the wood, and draw 
without breaking ; of theſe there are many 
ſorts. 53. Clout - nails, for nailing on 
clouts to axle trees. 6. Deck-nails, for 
faſtening of decks in. ſhips, .doubling of 
ſhipping, and floors laid with planks. 
7. Dog-nails, for faſtening of hinges on 
doors, &c. 8. Flat-points, much uſed 
in ſhipping, and are proper where there 
is occaſion to draw and hold faſt, and no 
conveniency of clenching. 9. Jobent 
nails, for nailing thin plates of iron to 
wood, as ſmall hinges on cup-board-doors, 
&c. 10. Lead-nails, for nailing lead, 
leather, and canvas to hard 8 7816. 
Port- nails, for nailing hinges to the ports 
of ſhips. 12. Pound - nails, which are 
four-ſquare, and are much uſed in Eſſex, 
Norfolk, and Suffolk, and ſcarce any 
where elſe, except for paleing. 13. Rib- 
bing-nails, principally uſed in ſhip-build- 
ing, for faſtening the ribs of ſhips in 
their places. 14. Roſe-nails, which are 
drawn four-ſquare in the ſhank, and 
commonly in a round tool, as all com- 
mon two-penny nails are; in ſome coun- 
tries all the larger ſort of nails are made 
of this ſhape. 15. Rother-nails, which 
have a full head, and are chiefly uſed 
in faſtening rother- irons to ſhips. 16. 
Round-head nails, for faſtening on hinges, 
or for any other uſe where a neat head 
is required ; theſe are of ſeveral forts. 17. 
Scupper-nails, which have a broad head, 
and are uſed for faſtening leather and 
canvas to wood. 18. Sharp-nails; theſe 
have ſharp points and flat ſhanks, and 
are much uſed, eſpecially in the Weſt- 
Indies, fer nailing ſoft wood. 19 Sheath- 
ing nails, for faſtening ſheathing-boagds 
to ſhips. 20. Square- nails, which are 

uſed for hard wood, and nailing up wall- 
fruit. 21. Tacks, the fmalleſl of which 
. ſerve to faſten paper to wood; the mid- 
dling for wool-cards, &c. and the larger 
for upholſterers and pumps. Nails are 
faid to be toughened when too brittle, by 
heating them in a fire-ſhovel, and put- 
ving ſome tallow or greaſe among them. 
9 1. II. s 
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Nails are ſold at ſix ſcore to the hundred 
in lathing, soo are uſually allowed to 
a bundle of five feet laths, and 600 
to a bundle of four fcet laths : in floor- 
ing, 200 are ſufficient for a ſquare of 
flooring. 

NAISSANT, in heraldry, is applied 
to any animal iſſuing out of the midit of 
ſome ordinary, and ſhewing only his 
head, ſhoulders, fore-feet and legs, with 
the tip of his tail; the reſt of his body 
being bid in the ſhield, or ſome charge 
upon it; in which it differs from iſſuant, 
which denotes a living creature ariſing out 
of the bottom of any ordinary or charge. 

NAME, I:men, a word whereby men 
have agreed to expreſs ſome idea; of 
which ſerves to ſignify a thing or ſubject 
ſpoken of. Names are either proper or 
appellative. Proper names are thoſe 
which repreſent ſome individual thing of 
perſon, in order to diſtinguiſh it from 
all other things of the ſame ſpecies. 
Proper names are either called Chriſtian, 
as that given us at baptiſm, or ſurnames ; 
the 25 impoſed for the diſtinction of 
perſons, anſwering to the Roman præ- 
nomen; the ſecond for the diſtinction 
of families, anſwering to the nomen ot 
the Romans, and the patronymicum of 
the Greeks. Appellative, or general 
names, are thoſe which ſigniſy common 
ideas, or which are common to ſeveral 
individuals of the ſame ſpecies, as a 
horſe, animal, fiſh, &c. 

* NAMUR, a large city of the Ne- 
therlands, and capital of the county of 
Namur, ſeated at the confluence of the 
rivers Macſe ang Sambre, between two 
mountains, and defended by. a firong 
caſtle, ſeated on a craggy rock. The 
caſtle, and its fortifications, occupy as 
much ſpace as the city itſelf.” In 1692, the 


French beſicged and took it, in fix days, 


aſter the trenches were opened; but it 
was retaken by king William in 16gg, 
in ſight of an army of one hundred thou- 
ſand French, though there were ſixty 
thouſand men in garriſon. At length it 
was ceded to the houſe of Auſtria, by the 
treaty of Utrecht, in 1713. It was 
taken by the French in 1746, but was 
given up aſter the treaty of Aix la Cha- 
pelle. The cathedral church is an old 
building. with a chapter, conſiſting of 
twenty canons, and is a bilbop's ſee. 
Ihe re are here fix conxents for men. and 
ſeven for women. It is 12 miles ſouth- 
weſt. of Hui, 32 ſouth-caſt of Bruflels, 
and 150 north-caſt of Paris. Long. 4. 
51. E. Lat. g, 22. N. ; 
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olf September, after a ſiege of twenty-one 
days. 


dered 'Te Deum to be ſung throughout all 
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_ * NAMUR, (ſiege of.) This town | lengths to which ſieges were carried in 


naving proved itſelf fo remarkably ſtrong 
qy the two foregoing ſieges, that it was 
hever attempt:d by the duke of Marl- 
borough. Put the French g-neral, mare- 
chal count de Saxe, in 1746, determined 
to outdo the duke of Marlborough, by 
laying ſiege to this important place. 
The duke of Cumberland being in Eng- 
land, prince Charles of Lorrain aſſumed 
the command of the conſcderate army, 
July 4, at Terheyde : the Heſſian troops 
from Scotland, and a reinforcement of 
Auſtrians, under count Palfy, had now 
augmented this army to eighty- ſcven thou- 
ſand men. The confederate generals 
guefled at the marechal Saxc's deſign, 
and therefore marched into the netgh- 
bourhood of Namur, to cover that rol 
from any attacks which the marechal 
might make. On the 18th of July, they 
were in ſight of the French army, which 
exceeded one hundred thouſand men, en- 
camped at Gemblours, ten miles north- 
weſt from Namur. The marecchal did 
not chuſe to attack the confederates till 
he had gained poſſeſſion of Namur, he 
firſt ſeized Dinant, by which he made 
himſelf maſter of the Maeſe above Na- 
mur: then Huy, which, on account of 
its convenient 12 was of great ad- 
vantage to him. The loſs to the allies on 
this occaſion was conſiderable, their grand 
magazine was taken in Huy, and their 
communication cut off with Maeſtricht 
One would think the allies were in a le- 
thargic infatuation, to ſuffer themſelves 
to be ſurprized in this manner, and what 
is (till more inexcuſable, they ſuffered 
marechal Saxe, by his poſition, to de- 
prive them of all kinds of ſubſiſtence, 
which obliged prince Charles of Lortain 
to quit his advantageous poſt, and aban- 
don Namur to its own {trength. Namur 
was inveſted immediately by thirty five | 
thouſand men, under the command of 
count de Clermont. The garriſon con- 
fiſted of 755000 Auſtrians, who made a 
vigorous defence; but a continual ſhower 
of bombs made ſuch dreadful havock in 
the city, that in a few days it was con- 
verted into a heap. of rubbiſh. How- 
ever, the garriſon held out till the 23d 


The French are faid to have 
gained this acquiſition at the expence of 
4000 men's lives: the French king or- 


NAN 
former reigns, and that the ſurrender of 
Namur was the fruit of a campaign, 
where valour, capacity, and prudence, 
conquered the encmy, without fighting 
them. During the ſiege of Namur, the 
allied army cncamped at Macftricht, where 
they were joined by Sir John Ligonier 
with ſome Britiſh and Bavarian battalions; 
upon which the prinee reſolved to give 
the enemy battle : with this view he 
paſſed the Macſe, on the 13th day of 
September, and advanced towards mare- 
chal Saxe, whom he found fo advantage- 
oully poſted at 'Tongres, that he hought 
proper to ma ch back again. 

* NANKIN, a city of China, the ca 
pital of the province of Nanking, is about 
ſixteen miles in eircumference, and three 
miles from a preat river, from which 
there are ſeveral canals which enter the 
town. Ihe plan of Nankin is irregular ; 
this ariſes from the nature of the ground, 


| which is very uncven and hilly. It was 


formerly the Imperial city, and had a 
magnificent palace aud obſervatory, now 
quite demoliſhed. There were ſuperb 
temples, ſtately monaments, and pub- 
lic buildings, which are alfo gone to de- 
cay ; moſt of them having been deſtroyed 
by the Tartars. About a third part of 
this city is quite deſolate; the ſtreets are 
narrow, but handſome, well paved, and 
bordered with neat ſhops, ichly furniſh- 
ed. Here are now very few public build- 
ings worth mentioning, except the gates, 
a few idol temples, and the cclebrated 
tower of China-ware, which is 2c0 feet 
high, and conſiſts of nine ſtories. This 
city had formerly a very fine harbour ; 
but at preſent the mouth is almoſt ſtop- 
ped up. Itis above 600 miles from Peking. 
Longitude 178. 35. E. Latitude 32. 7. N. 
* NANTES, an ancient, rich city of 
France, in Britanny, with a biſhop's ſee, 
an univerſity, and a mint. It is one of 
the moſt conſiderable places in the king- 
dom, and contains the richeſt merchants ; 
it was formerly the reſidence of the 
dukes of Brittany, where they built a 
ſtrong caſtle on the fide of the river, 


jw; 
and it is well fortified. There are here 


ſeveral pariſhes and religious houſes, and 
the cathedral contains the tombs of the 
ancient dukes. There are here feveral 
fine bridges over the river Loire, which is 
navigable, The ſuburbs are fo large, 
that they exceed the city. The Spani- 


his kingdom, for the rapid conqueſt of | ards trade here with wine, fine wool, iron, 
Namur; his miniſters affirmed that their | ſilk, oil, oranges, and lemons, and carry 


troops were no longer ſenſible of the 


back cloth, ſtufſs, corn, and hard-ware. 
* The 
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The Dutch ſend falt-filh, and all forts of 
ſpices; and in return have wine and 
brandy. The Swedes bring copper, and 
the Engliſh lead, tin, and pit-coal. It 
was here that Henry IV. promulgated 
the famous edict of Nantes, in 1598, and 
which was reroked in 1685. It is 37 
miles ſouth- welt of Angiers, and 277 
ſouth - welt of Paris. Long. 1. 31. W. 
Lat. 47. 13 N. 

NAPE, a name uſed for the hind part 
of the neck. 

NAPHTHA, in natural hiſtory, a 
fluid mineral body. of a thin conliltence, 
bright and pellucid, of a ſtrong fmc!! 
very readily inflammable, and when purc, 
-burning away, without leaving any re 
ſiduum. The naptha is found in con 
ſidetable quantities floating on the water 
of certain ſprings, principally breaking 
ont at the ſides of hills in Perſia, Tar- 
tary, and ſome parts of the empire of 
China, where if a lighted candle be held 
near the ſurface, it takes fire and over- 
ſpreads the ſurface of the water for a 
great extent, with a ſtrong white flame, 
and emits a very diſagreeable ſmell. The 

enuine naptha is very rare in Europe; 
it is not known to be any where natu- 
rally produced here, and what we fee of 
it is generally ſophiſticated. 

The medicinal virtues of the naphtha 
are the ſame with.the common petroleum. 
but in a more remiſs degree. lt is uſcd 
externally on many occalions in Perſia ; 
and is taken inwardly, a few drops for 
a doſe, in colies. 'The principal uſe made 
of it, however, is burning in lamps; 
for which purpoſe it is very proper. 

* NAPLES, ( kingdom of, ) a coun- 
try formerly known by the name of 
Great Greece, and takes up the ſouth 


NAP 


which is the capital. The French enter- 
ed it again in the year 1504, but were. 
driven away, and then it came under the 
dominion of Spain; but the archduke 
Charles, afterwards the emperor Charles 
VI. got poſſeſſion of it in 1706. In 1736 
it was given to Don Carlos, by the treaty 
of Vienna, who was lately in poſſeſſion 
of it, but is now king of Spain, and was 
iuce:cd-d by his ſecond fon. This kings 
dom is a ficf of the church and the king 
pays the pope a purſe of ſeventy thouſand 
crowns of gold, and a white palfrey, an- 
nually, It is about two hundred and 
"ty miles in length, and ſeventy in 
weadth. The Apenine mountains croſs 
the whole country from eaſt to welt, 
ind divide it into two parts. Ihe foil 
contains a conliderable mixture of ſul- 
pbur, of which there are many mines, 
and ſeveral vulcanos. The heat of the 
country is greatly owing to this ; and for 
this reaſon the fruits become perfectly 
ripe. Hheſe are oranges, lemons, cit- 
rons, pom ranates, almonds, dates, ca- 
pers, bay-berries, and fhgs. They have 
alio ſugar, aniſced, pepper, and manna. 
{he wine produced here is excellent; 
the belt of which is called lachyryme 
Chriſti. This country is not lets rich in 
flax, hemp, cotton, ollive oil, honey, 
wax, iron, and alum ; likewiſe deer. fiſh, 
and fowl, are very commen. As this 
kingdom has been peopled by different 
nations, the Neopolitans have not onl 

the vices of the original natives, but tho 

of ſeveral other foreign nations. "Thoſe 
who live in the country are fond of hunt- 
ing; but thoſe in the cities paſs their 
time in going to ſhews and ſpectacles. 
the ladies are greatly addicted to galantry; 
and though their huſbands are jealous, 


2 of Italy, and repreſents in ſhape the 1— find means to deccive them. The 


ower part of a boot. It is a peninſula, | 
having the gulph of Venice to the north, 
the ſca of Greece to the eaſt, and the fea 
of Naples to the weſt. It is one of the 
fineſt parts of Italy; and has undergone 
many changes: the Norman, became 
maſters of it in the eleventh century; 
and the fovereigns were called counts, 
then dukes, and afterwards Kings of 
Puglia: but in 1282, Peter III. king of 
Arragon,- cauſed all the Normans to be 
maſſacred; and this maſſacre was called 
the Sicilian veſpers. After this Puglia 
was joined to Sicily, whence the ſove- 
reigns have had the title of king of the 
two Sicilics for near three hundred years 
-paſt. It has been called the Kingdom of 


ommon people are much inclined to 
knavery and theft. The Jews.were ba- 
niſhed out of this kingdom till the reign 
of Charles V. but in 1740, the late king 
allowed them to enter it again for the 
ſake of trade ; however, in 2743, and 
1744, à terrible plague happening, the 
churchmen perſuaded the king, it was on 
account of the Jews, and they were again 
expelled the kingdom. Naples is divided 


into four large provinces, namely Ler- 


ra di Lavoro. Abruzzo, Puglia, and Ca- 
labria, which are all tubdivgded into ſe- 
veral diſtricts. 

* NAPLES, alarge city of Italy, and 
capital of kingdom of the ſame name. 
Its ſituation is extremely agreeable ; and 


Naples, from the city of that name, | 
' i 


if Italy may be called the garden of the 
Ffz world, 
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world, Naples way certainly be called 
the garden of Italy This city is 
very popolous, containing about three 
hundred thouſand inhabitants. The cir- 
cumference of the walls is not abore ſe- 
ven miles; but the grandeur, beauty, 
and magnificence of the ſuburbs, is aſto- 
niſhiny. The Mediterancan or Tuſcan 
ſez waſhes the walls of Naples on the 
ſouth. The other ſide of the city is beſet 
with mountains and fruitful hills, which 
defend it from the injuries of the wea- 
ther, ſhelter it from the winds, and ſup- 
ply it with-excellent water. Beſides it is 
defended by a high caſtle called St. El- 
mo, cut out of a rock on the top of a 
mountain to the weſt of the city. l he 
new caſtle is one of the molt conſiderable 
fortroſſes of the city, where there is al- 
ways a good garriſon. Near the caſtle is 
a tower, wherein the maſters of fami- 
lies impriſon their diſobedient ſons. 
Near this is the haven, and a little far- 
ther the royal palace, which is one of the 
fineſt and molt magnificent in all Italy. 
Near the dock where the pailics are built 
there is an arſenal, wherein all the neceſ- 
ſaries for {ta armaments are kert. "lhe 
third fortreſs of Naples is the Cattæld'O- 
vo, or the caſile of the Egg; it is built 
on a rock, ſurrounded by the fea, and 
the way to it is over a bridge two hun- 
dred paces long. It is well furniſhed with 
cannon, and has a ſtrong garriſon. The 
harbour is large and well kept, and is ſc- 
cured with a well buiit mole, which ad- 
vances into the fea like a half moon. The 
houſes of this city are built of ſtone, lof- 
ty, uniform, and generally” in the mo- 
dern taſte; the roots are flat, and fur- 
rounded with baluſtrades, on which the 
inhabitants divert themſelves on ſummer 
Evenings. There is fearce a grrat family 
in the kingdom but has a palace in this 
city, there are many large bandſome 
ſquares, with abundance of fountains of 
extraordinary ſize and beauty; among 
which are three of remarkable magniti- 
cence, which are ſupplied with water from 
a ſpring at the foot of mount Veſuvius. 
They have a great number of churches 
and convents, of excellent ſtructure, 
adorned with a vaſt variety of curious pic- 
tures. In genera}, there is ſaid to be 
one haudred and twenty convents of 
men, torty of women, aud three hundred 
hurches. The cathedral church dedica- 
ted to dt. Januarius is a magnificent old 
ſtructure, remarkable for a little modern 
chapel, eſtcemed one of the fineſt in Eu- 
fope. The church of St. Mary della 
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| Annunciata is alſo a very beautiſul ſtrue- 
ture, and the hoſpital which belongs to 
it has an income of two hundred thoutand 
crowns" a year, and maintains two 
thouſand infirm people, and eight hun- 
dred orphans. Naples is an archbiſhop's 
ſee, and has an univerſity. The com- 
merce of Naples chiefly conſiſts in ſoap, 
ſnuff, wine, ſilk, ſilk-wailtcoats, ſtock- 
ings, and corn. It is ſeated on the fra 
fide, one hundred and twenty miles ſouth- 
calt of Rome, two hundred and twenty- 
five ſouth-eaſt of Florence, and three 
hundred ſouth of Venice, Long. 14. 45. 
E. Lat. 41. 91. N. 

NARCISSUS, the daffodil, in botany. 
The root of this plant is emetic, vulne- 
rary, and detergent. 

* NARCISSUS, in fabulous hiſtory, 
the ſon of the river Cephiſſus, and Li- 
riope, daughter of Occanus. He was 
a youth of great beauty. Tireſias ſore- 
told that he ſhould live till he ſaw him- 
felf. He deſpiſed all the nymphs of the 
country, and made Echo languiſh, till 
ſhe became a mere ſound, by refuling to 
return her paſſion 3 but one day return- 
ing weary and fatigued from the chace, 
he ftopped on the bank of a fountain, 
to quench his thirſt, when ſeeing his own 
torm in the water, he became ſo enamour- 
ed with the ſhadowy image, that he lan- 


guiſhed till he died: on which, the gods 
changed him into the flower which bears 
kis name. 

NARCOTICS, in medicine, opiates, 
or medicines which excite ſleep. 

Though much miſchief and danger 
may be the natural eſſects of narcotics, ſa 
that they may be eſteemed not far re- 
moved from the nature of poiſons ; phy- 
ſicians, however, have at all times ex- 
perienced great benefit from hypnotie 


; anodynes, eſpecially in violent pains and 
| fluxes ; for what greater benefit can we 


receive than to be delivered fiom intoler- 
able pains ? Beſides, ſuch is the nature 
of pain, that, if it be of any long con- 
tinuance, it either weakens the powers of 
the mind and body to ſuch a degree, as 
to render a diſcaſe, otherwiſe favourable, 
eventually mortal, or elſe brings dcath of 
itſelf. In diſorders of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, all things which induce a ſtu- 
por, are very RY, if at all to be 
exhibited, becauſe no Kind of medicines 
is ſo pernicious and injurious to the tone 
and motions of the nervous parts. To 


preſerve health and prevent diteaſes, na- 
thing is fo effectual, as to retain the tone, 


ſtrength, and motion of what they call the 
primg 
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wime viz, or firſt paſſages, becauſe that 
moſt ſalutary excretion which is per- 
formed by ſtool, and diſcharges the ſordes, 
which are the recrements remaining after 
digeſtion, or are collected from all parts 
of the body, depends chiefly thereon. 
Where this evacuation is wholly ſup- 
preſſed, or performed after a flow and 
remiſs manner, a deluge of viſcous hu- 
mours is ſoon collected, and becomes the 
cauſe as well as the fomenter of dilcaſcs. 
There is nothing which fo eff. ually di- 
miniſhes the periitaltic motion of the 
inteſtines, and ſuppreſſes inteſtinal ex- 
cretion, as ſudatives and anodynes. It 
is very dangerous to adminiſter opiates 
and anodynes where the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines are inclining to an inflammation 
and {phacelus, or where an extraordinary 
impurity of the humours diſpoſes them 
to a corruption, 

NARDUS CELTICA, Celtic nard, in 
botany, a fmall ſpecies of valtrian, with 
uncut, oblong, obtuſe, ſomewhat oval 
leaves. It is a native of the Alps, from 
whence the ſhops have been generally 
ſupplicd with the dried roots, conſiſting 
of a number of blackiſh fibres, with the 
lower parts of the ſtalks adhering ; which 
laſt are covered with thin yellow ſcales, 
the remains of the withered leaves. This 
root has been recommended as a ſto- 
machic, carminative, and diuretic; at 
preſeut it is ſcarcely otherwiſe made uſe 
of, in this country, than as an ingre- 
dient in mithridate and theriaca, though 
its ſenſible qualities promiſe ſome con- 
ſiderable medicinal powers. 

NARDUus IN Die, Indian nard, or 
ſpikenard, in botany, the buſhy top of 
the root, or the remains of the withered 
ſtalks and ribs of the leaves of an Indian 
graiſy - leaved plant, of which we have 
no particular deicription. The nard, as 
brought to us, is a congeries of. ſma!! 
tough reddiſh brown fibres, cohering cloſe 
together, but not interwoven, 1o as to 
form a bunch or ſpike about the ze of a 
finger; ſometimes two or three bunches 
iſſue from one head, and ſomerimes bits 
of leaves ard ſtalks in ſubſtance are 
found among them. 


The Indian nard, now kept in the- 


ſhops chiefly as an ingredient in mithri- 
date and theriaca, was formerly employ- 
ed in the ſame intentions as the Celtic, 
and is ſaid to be ud among the Orientals 
as a ſpice. It is moderately warm and 
pungent, accompanied with a flavour not 
duagreeable. : 
NARRATION, in oratory and hiſ- 
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tory, a recital or rehearfal of a fact as it 
happened, or when it is ſuppoſed to have 
happened. 

NARRATION, in poetry, the action, 
or event, that makes the object of aw 
epic poem. | | 

NARWAL, in icthyology, the uni- 
corn fiſh, ſo called from a long wreathed 
tooth; though it be really a tooth fixed 
in the gomphoſis of the upper-jaw, alta» 
gether in the manner of other teeth. 

The narwal is a fiſh of the whale kind, 
often growing to twenty - five feet in 
length, but is more commonly found 
from ſixteen to twenty. | 

* NASEBY, (battle at.) In the year 
1645, being the time of the grand re- 
bellion; this battle was fought between 
Charles J. and his: parliament. The 
king marched to Leiceſter, took that 
town by aſlault, and Fairfax followed the 
ſame route, in order to give him battle, 
the two houſes having, at the delire of 
their general, diſpenſed with the attend- 
ance of Cromwell, who thus preſerved his 
command in their army, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſelf denying ordinance, Charles, 
being informed that Fairfax was ordered 
to beſiege Oxford, advanced towards 
Harborough, where he received intelli- 
gence, that he had abandoned his deſign 
upon Oxford, and had been repulſed in 
affaulting the caſtle of Borſtal. The king 
continued his march, in expeQation of 
being joined by colonel Gerard, with 
2000 men, from Wales, as well as by 
lord Goring, at the head of 3000 cavalry. 
This officer had wrote to him from 
Taunton, giving him hopes of reducing 
that place, and adviſing him to act on 
the defenſive, till he ſhould join the 
army; but the letter fell into the hands 
of Fairfax, who thus apprized, reſolved 
'0 hazard an engagement before the 
junction could be effected. For this pur- 
poſe he followcd the royaliſts; and the 
king, ſeeing it would be impoſſible to 
reach W 3g without expoſing his rear 
to certain deſtruGion, determined to meet 
him half way. He accordingly marched 
back, and on the 14th day of June, came 
in ſight of the enemy, who were drawn 
up in order of battle, on a riſing ground, 
acar Nateby. Prince Rupert led the 
right of the royaliſts; the left was under 
the direction of Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
dale: lord Aſtley commanded the main 
body, .conſiſting of all the infantry, and 
the king headed the body of reſerve. 
The cavalry on the enemy's right, was 


Rs by Cromwell; the leſt 2 
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Tits ſon-· in-law lreton; while Faitfax and 
Skippon, conducted the centre. Prince 
Rupert attacked the left wing with his 
uſual impetuolity and ſucceſs ; they were 
pur ſucd as fer as the village; but the 
prince, in his return, miſpent his time 
in a fruitleſs attempt to ſcize their park 
of artillery. Cromwell in the mean 
time, was ſurioully engaged with Sir 
Marmadike Langdale, whoie horſe were 
droken, after a very obſfinat- diſpute. 
The infantry on both fides maintained 
the conflict with cqual vatour tor ſome 
time, but in ſpite of Fairfax and Skip- 
pon, their battalions began to give way, 
when Cromwell returned, and charged 
the king's infantry in flank with tuch 
vigour, as they could not reſiſt, ſo that 
they were immediately routed and diſ- 
perſed. By this time prince Rupert had 
rejoined the king, and the ſmall body of 
the relerve j; but his troops, though victo- 
rious, could not be brought to a ſecond 
charge. They were at all times licenti- 
ous and ungovernable, but here they were 
intimidated; for Fairfax, Skipton, and 
Cromwell, had by this time reduced 
their forces into order of battle, and 
food ready for cither attack or defence. 
The king would have charged them at 
the head of his rclerve, even before Ru- 
pert returned, had he ot been prevented 


by an uncommon incid-nt. The Scottiſh 


earl of Carnwath, who tode by his ma- 
jeſty's fide, ſeizing the bridle of his 
horſe, turned him round, ſaying, with 
a loud oath, + Will you go upon your 
death in an inftant.”” The troops ſcing 
this motion, wheeled to the right, and 
rode off in ſuch confuſion, that they 
could not be rallied during the whole ac- 
tion. The king perceiving the fortune of 
the day irretricvably loft, was obliged 
to abandon the victory to his enemics, 
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NATION, a collecti-e term, uſed for 
a conſiderable people inhabiting a certain 
extent of land, confined within fixed li- 
mits, and under the ſame government. 

NATIVE, a perſon conſidered as born 
in a certain place or country which was 
the pr per relid-nce of his parents, and 
where he recrived his education. 

NA IVITY, or Nara Pay, the day 
of a perſon's birth. Ihe word nativity 
is chicfly uicd in ſpeaking of the ſaints, 
as the nativity of St. John the Baptiſt, 
Kc. But when we ſay the Nativity, it is 
underſtood of that of Jeſus Chriit, or the 
feaſt of Chriſtmas | 

NATIVIT V, in aſtrology, the ſituati- 
on of the heavens, and particularly of the 
twelve hcuits, at the moment oc a per- 
ſon's birth 
NATREON, or Mineral T ix:d A'caline Salt. 
This ſa t is contained in great abundance 
in the waters of the ocean, and makes the 
valis of the neutral falt fo plentifully 
extracted from them for alimentory uſes. 
It is likewiſe diſcoverable in ſundry mi- 
neral ſprings, even of thoſe which do not. 
participate f ſca- ſalt; and in ſome of the 
eaſtern countries it is ſaid to be found in 
conſiderable quantities on the ſurface 
of the earth, ſometimes pure, but more 
commonly blended with various hetrogs- 
neous matters, from which it is extracted 
by means of water. The alkali, called 
ſoda, prepared by incenerating the mari- 


time plant kali, or glaſs wort, contains 


a falt of the ſame kind. 

NATURAL, in general, ſomething 
that relates to nature. Natural children 
arc thoſe born out of lawful wedlock. 

The natural functions are thoſe actions 
whereby the aliments are changed and aſ- 
ſimilated ſo as to become a part of the 
body. 

NATURAL HISTORY, a deſcripti- 


who took all Is cannon, baggage, and | on of the productions of the earth, air, 
about five thou!and priſoners. Among water, &c. The natural hiſtory of any 


other things which fell into their hands, \ 
| which, according to Mr. Boyle, may be 
| conveniently reduced to four heads ; viz. 


was a calket, containing his private let- 
ters to the queen, ſome of which were 


. publiſhed. We cannot omit obſerving, / 


that ſuch an ar of tenderneſs runs through 


this correſpondence, between Charles and 
his confort, as muſt impreſs every im- 


partial reader with a very favourable idca 
of conjugal allettion. 

NA1ES, in anatomy, a term expreſ- 
ing thoſe two fl-lhy exterior parts of the 


Soup vulgarly called the butrocks. 
| A 


"ES CEREBRI, two circular pro- 
tuberances of the brain, ſituated on the 


ack ſide of the racduila-oblongata, ncur 
0 , 0 
che cerebellum. | 


one place, is a very extenſive ſubject, 


the things that regard the heavens, the 
air, the waters, and the earth. Of the 
firſt claſs are the longitudes, and latitudes 
of places, the lengths or the wy and 
ſhorteſt days and nights ; the climates, 
parallels, Le. what fixed ſtars are ſeen, 
and what are not ſeen there About the 
air may be obſcrycd its temprature, as 
to the firſt four qualities, and the mea- 
ſure of them; its weight, clearneſs, and 
refractive power; its ſubtility or coart- 
nels ; its abounding with or wanting an 

2 clu- 
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eſurine ſalt 3 its variations according to | of ſubterancan fires, or what elſe. Whaz 
the ſeaſons cf the year, and the times of the nature of the ſoil is, whether claycy, 
the day; what duration the feveral kinds | ſandy or of good mould; and what vegita- 


of weather wually have; what metcors 
it is moſt or lcalt apt to breed; and in 
what order they are generated. and how 
long they generally laſt ; what winds it 
is moſt ſubject to; whether any of them 
are ſtated or ordinary; what diſcaſes are 
ſaid to be epidemical, or depending on 
the ſtate and condition of the air ; what 
other diſcaſes it is ſubject to, . wher-in 
the air may be ſuppoſed to have fome 
mare; what is the uſual ſalubrity of it, 
and what fort of conſtitutions it agrees 
with, what it docs not. See Air. 

About the waters, it may be proper to 
obſerve the fea, its depth, tides, cur- 
rents, ſaltreſs, and other qualities : next 
the rivers will come unper conſideratiog, 
their depth, length, courſe, inundation, 
and the goodnets or baduets of their wa- 
ters, with their gravity, and other pe- 
culiar qualities; after theſe the Jakes, 
ſprings, ponds, &c. are to be conſider- 
ed, eſpecially. the mineral waters, their 
kinds, qualities, and virtues, and the 
manner of trying them; the inhabitants 
of the waters may follow here ; and the 
particular kinds of fiſh that are found 
there, whether of the ſea or rivers, arc to 
be mentioned, with an account of their 
ſtores, bigneſs, goodneſs, ſeaſons of per- 
fection, haunts, peculiarities of any kind 
relating to them, and the manner. of ta- 
king them, cipecially when there is any 
thing-ſingular in it. 

The things relating to the earth, are 
laſt to be examined : theſe are, firit the 
earth itſelf then its inhabitants, and its 
various productions, whether ext-rnal or 
internal. In the.carth itſelf may be ob- 
ſerved, its dimenſion, ſit uation caſt, welt, 
north, and ſouth ; its figure, its plains, 
and valleys, and their extent; its hills 
and mountains, and the height of the 
talleſt, both in reference to the ncigh- 
bouring valleys and plains, and to the 
level of th: ſea; as alſo whether the 

mountains lic ſcattered, or are diipoted 
m ridges ; and, if of the latter kind; whe 
ther they ran caſt, welt, north, or ſouth 
What promontorics alto, and what fiery 
or ſmoaxing hills it has, if any: whether 
the country be coherent or much broken 
into iſlands : what the magnetical diclt- 
nation is in ſeyerat places, and the vati- 
ation of that declination in the fame 
place, and it thoſe be conſiderable; what 
may be conjectur d as the occalions of 
them, whcther the vicinity of iron mines, 


bles plants and trees beft agree with it and 
ſuccecd in it what worſt. By what particular 
'contrivances the inhabitants improve the 
advantages, or remedy the — 
ges of the oil; and what hidden qualli- 
ties the (0H may have. he inhahita ts 
ol the eartli are then to be conſide rd, both 
natives, and ſlrangers that have beer long 
i-ttled there; and in particular their ſta- 
ture,colour, features, ſtrength, agility or 
defects of thete; and their compl-Qions, 
hair, beauty, and the like; their dict, in- 
clinations and cuſtoms, ſo far as they 
are not owing to education; the fruit- 
fulneis and barrennets of the women ; 
their hard or ca y labours; the diteaſes 
they are molt ſubject to, and any remark- 
able ſymptoms attending them. 


As to the .xternal productions of the 


earth, the enquires are to be theſe : what 
gralles, grains, and fruit it beſt produces.: 
the herbs, flowers, and t:mber=trees ; 
and the coppic.s, groves, forctts, and 


woods the country has or wants: whar 


peculiarities are ob{-rreable in any of 
them; what foils they molt like or dif- 
like, and with what culture they thrive 


-beſt. Then what animals the country 


has or wants, both as to wild beaſts and 
birds of prey, and as to poultry and cat- 
tle of all forts ; and particularly it they 
have any animals that are not common, 
or any thing particular in thoſe they 
have. After thoſe, the ſubtcrancan 
ſtores are to he examined; what mine- 
rals the earth afords, and what it wants; 
then what quarrics of ſtone, and in what 
manner they lie: what clays and earths 
are found chere; as clays, marlcs, ſul- 
ler's carths, carths for tobacco-pipes, 
earths for potter's Marcs, medicinal 
carths ; vhat other mineral producti- 
ons it yields, whether coals, ſalt-mines, 
or ſait-{prings, alum, vitriol; ſulphur, 
Ke. What metals the country yields, 
with a deſcription of the mines of them; 
their deptas, numbers, ſtuations, ſ ans, 
waters, damps, quantit:es of ores, goud- 
nets of the orcs, and the ways in ulic for 


the reducing them to metals. 


NATURALANCLINET ONS, the 
tendencies of our minds towards things 
ſeemingly Po d 

NATURAL PHI! OSOPHY, that 
which confiders the powers and proper» 
ties of natural bodies, and their mutual 
actions on ach other Ihe buſineſs, of 
natural philotophy, ſays Bocrhaave, is 

; to 


— 


— 


— 
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to communicate a ſolid and accurate 
knowledge of all the bodies in being, and 
all the affections thereof, Nor can this 
ſcience be acquired otherwiſe than by ob- 
ſerving, by means of our ſenſes, all the 
objects which the author of nature has 
made cognizable thereto : hence, the firſt 
and principal part of this ſcience is to col- 
le all the manifeſt and ſenſble appear- 
ances of things, and reduce them in- 
to a body of natural hiſtory. Now there 
are two ways of making ſuch obſervati- 
ons ; the firſt, when we view things 
nearly as they happen to turn up, with- 
out any deſign or intervention of our own; 
in which way no great improvements can 
be expected inthe art, becauſe chance hay- 
ing here the direction, only exhibits 
occaſional or extemporary properties : the 
other method is, when, after a thorough 
acquaintance with bodies, we apply them 
to other bodies cqually known, 2 
ly attending to the reſult, and obſerving 
whether any thing new ariſes. 

NATURAL, in muſic, a term vari- 
ouſly uſed : thus natural muſic is the 
ſame with vocal, in oppoſition to artifi- 
cial muſic, or that performed on inſtru- 
ments. A ſong is alſo called natural, 
when its notes move eaſily and gracefv]- 
ly. Natural 1 is that produced 
hy the natural and eſſential chord of the 
mode. | 

A natural note is uſed to contradict 
thoſe flats and ſharps that are ſct at the 
beginning of a ſtave; and in ſuch caſe it 
muſt be taken exactly as in the gamut. 

NATURALIST, one well verſed in 
the ſtndy cf nature, and the knowledge 
of natural bodies, eſpecially in what re- 
lates to animals, vegetables, metals, 
minerals, and ſtones. 

NATURALIZATION, in law, the act 
of naturalizing an alien, or placing him 
in the condition of a natural born ſubject. 

NATURALS, Res Naturales, among 
phyſiciens, whatever naturally belongs 
to an animal, in oppoſition to nog-natu- 
ral. See Non Natwrals, 

NATURE, Natura, according to Mr. 
Boyle, has cight different ſignifications ; 
it being uſed, 1. For the author of na- 
ture, — — the ſchoolmen call Natura 
Naturns, being the ſame with god. 2. 
By the nature of a thing ve ſometimes 
mean its eſlence; that is, the attributes 
which make it what it is, whether the 
thing be corporecal or not; as when we 
attempt to define the nature of a fluid, 
of a triangle, &c. 3. Sometimes we con- 
found that vhiih a man has by nature, 
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with what accrucs to him by birth; ag 
when we ſay that ſuch a man is noble by 
nature. 4. Sometimes we take nature for 
an internal principle of motion ; as when 
we ſay, that a ſtone by nature falls to the 
earth. Sometimes we underſtand 
by nature the eſtabliſhed courſe of things. 
6, Sometimes we take nature for an 
aggregate of powers belonging to a body, 
eſpecially a living one; in which ſenſe 
phyſicians ſay, that nature is ſtrong, 
weak, or ſpent ; or that, in ſuch and 
ſuch diſeaſes, nature left to herſelf will 
perform the cure. v. Sometimes we uſe 
the term nature for the univerſe, or whole 
ſyſtem of the corporeal works of God; as 
when it is ſaid of a phoenix, or chimera, 
that there is no ſuch thing in nature. 8. 
Sometimes too, and that moſt common- 
ly, we expreſs by the word nature a kind 
of ſemi-deity, or other ſtrange kind of 
being. If, ſays the philoſopher, I were 
to propoſe a notion of nature, leſs ambi- 
guous than thoſe already mentioned, and 
with regard to which many axioms, rela- 
ting to that word, may be conveniently 
underſtood, 1 ſhould firſt diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the univerſal and the particular na- 
ture of things. VUnirerſal nature | would 
define to be the aggregate of the bodies 
that make up the world, in its preſent 
ſtate, conſidered as a principle; by vir- 
tue whereof they act and ſvffer according 
to the laws of motion preſcribed by the 
author of all things. 

And this makes way for the other ſub- 
ordinate notion; ſince the particular na- 
ture of an individual conſiſts in the gene- 
ral nature, applied to a diſtin portion 
of the univerſe ; or, which is the ſame 
thing, it is a particular aſſembledge of the 
mechanical properties of matter, as fi- 
gure, motion, &c. 

NAVAL, relating to a ſhip. 

NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, the 
art of deſigning the figure, forming the 
ſeveral limbs, and conſtructing the hull 
or lower frame of a ſhip, diſtin from 
the ſu per- ſtructure, a hich comprehends 
her machinery and furniture for ſailing, 
which laſt is explained under the articles 
Maß, Sails, and Rigging. 

To whom the world is indebted for the 
invention of ſhips is, like all other things 
of equal antiquity, uncertain : if we liſt- 
en to the fables of the poets, we ſhall be 
extremely divided in our opinion amongſt 
the variety of competitors. Prometheus, 
Neptune, Janus, Atlas, Hercules, Jaſon, 
Danaus, Erythraeus, &c. apptar with 


ſuſſicient authority to claim our ö 
ut 


1 


Facing Naval Architecture. 
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but Minerva, the auſpicious parent of arts 
and ſcinces, ſeems to have a ſuperior ti- 
tle, and to her, probably, with more pro- 
priety, it has been attributed by fame. 
But ſome who reject theſe fabalous tra- 
ditions, and pretend to greater certainty 
in their allegations, aſcribe it to the in- 
habitants - of ſome places that border on 
the ſea, and ſeem appropriated by nature 
for harbouring ſhips, ſuch as the Phœni- 
cians, Aeginenſians, &. This difference 
of opinions appears naturally to have ri- 
ſen, on obſerving the various places 
where navigation was firſt practiſed, or 
from the different conſtruction and equi- 
page of ſhips ; ſome of which having been 
built by the abovementioned perſons, 
have entitled them to the whole inventi- 
on. A ſmall portion of art or contri- 
vance was ſeen in the firſt ſhips; they 
were neither ſtrong nor durable, but con- 
ſiſted only of a few planks laid together, 
without beauty or ornament, and juſt ſo 
compacted as to keep out the water. In 
ſome places they were only the hulks or 


ſtocks of trees hollowed, and then con- 


ſilted only of one piece of timber 3 nor 
was wood alone applied to this uſe, but 
any other bouyant materials, as the 
Egyptian reed papyrus, or leather, of 
which the primitive ſhips were freqeunt- 
ly compoſed ; the bottom and ſides being 
extended on a frame of thin battens or 
ſcantlings, of flexible wood, or begirt 
with wickers, ſuch as we have frequently 
beheld among the American ſavages our- 
ſelves. In this manner they were often 
navigated upon the rivers of Ethiopia, 
Egypt, and Sabzan Arabia, cen in lat- 
ter times. But in the firſt of them, we 
find no mention of anything but leather 
or hides ſewed together. In a veſſel of 
this kind Dardamis ſecured his retreat to 
the country afterwards called Troas, 


when he was compelled by a terrible de- | 


luge, to forſake his former habitation of Sa- 
mothrace. Accarding to Virgil; Charon's 
infernal boat was of the ſame compolition, 
But as the other arts extended their influ- 
ence, naval architecture likewiſe began 
to emerge from the gloom of 1gnoranc: 
and barbariſm ; and as the ſhips of thoſe 
ages were increaſed in bulk, and. better 
proportioned for commerce the appear- 
ance of thoſe floating eitadels of unuſual 
form, full of living men, flying with 
ſcemingly expanded wings over the ſurface 
of the untravelled ocean, ſtruck. the ig: 
norant people with terror and aſtoniſh- 
ment : and hence, as we are told by 


Ariſtophenes, aroſe the fable of Perſeus 
vox. lil, 
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flying to the Corgons, who was actually 
carried thither in a ſhip. Hence, in all 
probability, the famous ſtory of Tripto- 
lemus riding on a winged dragon is dedu- 
ced, only becauſe he failed from Athens, 
in the time of a great dearth, to a more 
plentiful country, to ſupply the neceſſi- 
ties of his people. The fiction of the 
flying horſe Pegaſus may be joined with 
theſe, who, as ſeveral mythologiſts re- 
port, was nothing but a ſhip with ſails, 
and thence ſaid to be the ofspring of 
Neptune, the ſovereign of the ſea : nor 
does there appear any other foundation 
for the ſtory of griffons, or of ſhips tranſ- 
formed into birds and fiſhes, which we 
fo often meet with in the ancient poets. 

With regard to modern naval archi- 
tecture, it is neceſſary to obſerve here, 
that it is ſo complicated, extenſive, and 
various, comprehending ſuch a diverſity 
of ſtructures, that treat the ſubje& at 
large with accuracy and preciſion would 
fill a large volume of itſelf, and therefore 
greatly exceed our bounds ; and bein 
thus neceſſitated to contract our deſcrip- 
tion, we ſhall reſt ſatisfied with giving 
our readers a general idea of the principles 
of the art, the neceſſary qualities of a 
ſhip. and a deſcription of the principal 
members that compoſe this noble ma- 
chine, in which we ſhall decline, as much 
as poſſible, to diſtract their imagination 
by leading them into a labyrinth of tech- 
nical terms. 

Naval architecture then ought to be re- 
duced to the examination of three dif- 
ferent queſtions; 1. Thoſe which deter- 
mine the figure of a ſhip ; 2. thoſe which 
contribute molt to her ſolidity; 3. thoſe 
which beſt facilitate her plans; that is, 
1. her figure or outward form ought to 
be ſuitable to the ſervice for which ſhe is 
deſigned ; 2. the exact ſhape of all the 
pieces of timber neceſſary to compoſe ſuch 
a fabric ſhould be found; 3. convenient 
apartments ſhouid be made for the artil- 
lery; ammunition, proviſions, and cargo; 
together with ſuitable accommodations for 
the officers and men. 

In order to give the bottom a proper 
figure, all the qualities neceſſary to make 
her anſwer the ſervice for which ſhe is 


| deſigned ſhould be conſidered. 


A ſhip of war ſhould carry her lower 
tier of guns four or five feet out of the 
water, A ſhip for the merchant-ſervice 
ſhould ſtow her cargo well; and be fo 
faſhioned as to go well, carry a good fail, 


| ſteer eaſily, and lic in a high ſea without 


r 8 2 Some 
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Sorre eminent geometricians have en- 
deavoured to diſcover the form of a ſolid 
that will anſwer all theſe purpoſes beſt, 
or meet with the leaſt reſiſtance in di- 
viding the fluid through which it is to 
- paſs ; but have not been able to reduce 
their theory to practice, on account of 
the various ſituations in which a ſhip is 
obliged to lie when under ſail. The ar- 
tificers thus deſpairing to eſtabliſh this 
point by mathematical rules, have applied 
themſelves entirely to experience and ob- 
ſcrvation, which may greatly ſupply the 
deficiency of art; but though they may 
diſcover that a ſhip has bad qualities, it 
may be difficult to determine where they 
lie, or whether they are in the hull or 
rigging ; but if their obſervations be aid- 
ed by mathematical principles, it will 
certainly conduce very much to attain the 
dclired end. 

But as many ſhips have becn built, 
which ſeem to anſwer every purpoſe for 
which they w re calculated, ſome builders 
have ſtudied chicfly to copy thoſe which 
are approved by the ſcamen,; and this 
method = very improperly regard as 
the principal rule to be obſerved in build- 
ing. Now as the bodies of ſhips are very 
different, there arc of courſe variety of 
different models adopted as ſtandards. 


But admitting a poſſibility to diſcover fuch | 


a body as ſhould give entire ſatisſaction, 
and have every good quality requiſite for 
the ſervice propoſed, yet this could by 
no means be eſtabliſhed as a ſtandard for 
ſhips of a diſſerent ſize to be copied from, 
ſince altho' we may have a tirſt rate of 100 
guns, which have been found by experience 
to be a very good ſhip in every reſpect; 
yet we ſhould be much deecived to build a 
20 gun-ſhip, in which all the parts bore a 
ſimilar proportion to one another, which 
they have in the firſt rate. It has been 
remarked above, that a ſkip of war mult 
carry her loweſt tier of cannon high eyough 
aboye the water, otherwiſe a grcat thip, 
which cannot open her lower battery, 
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before the wind, but chiefly cloſe hauled, 
or with a fide wind, and her fails ſharp 
trimmed, and then not fall off to tha 
leeward. 3 

Now the — difficulty lies in uniting 
ſo many different qualiti-s in one ſhip, 
which ſeems to be nearly impoſſible; the 
whole art therefore conſiſts in formin 
the body in ſuch a manner that none of 
theſe qualities ſhould be entirely deſtroyed, 
and in giving a preference to that which 
is chiefly required in the particular ſervice 
for which the veſſel is deſigned ; we ſhall 


briefly ſhow the poſlibility of uniting them, 


all in one ſhip, that each of them may 
be _=_ diſcerned : when it happens 
otherwiſc, the fault muſt lic in the builder, 
who has not applicd himſelf to ſtudy the 
fundamental rules and principles of his art, 

To make a ſhip carry a good fail. A 
flat loor-timber, and ſomewhat long, or 
the lower-futtock pretty round, a ſtraight 
upper-futtock, the top timber to throw 
the breadth out aloft ; at any rate to 


carry her main breadth as high as the 


lower-deck. Now if the rigging be 
well adapted to ſuch a body, and the 
upper-works lightened as much as poſ- 
ſible, ſo that they all concur to lower the 


center of gravity, there will be no room 


fail, 
, and anſwer 
If the faſhion-pieces 


to doubt of her carrying a 
To make a ſhip ſteer w 
the helm quickly, 


be well formed, the tuck, or ſpreading ' 


parts under the ſtern carried pretty high, 


the midſhip- frame well- ſorward, a con- 


ſiderable difference in the draught of water 


abaft more than afore a great rake forward 
and gone «baft, a ſnug quarter-deck an 
ſorecaſtle, all theſe will 
well. A ſhip which fails well, will cer+ 
tainly ſteer well, 

To make a ſhip carry her guns well out 
of the water. A long floor-timber, and not 


make a ſhip ſteer 


of great riſing; a very full midibip- frame, 


and low tuck, with light upper-works. 
To make a ſhip go ſmoothly through 
the water without pitching bard. A ug 


when ſailing with a irelh ſide wind, may; keel, a long floor, not to riſe too hig 
be taken by a ſmall one that can make | atgre and abaft; but the area or ſpace con- 


uſe of her cannon. 


tinued in the fore-body, according to the 


A ſhip ſhould be duly poiſed, fo as not | reſpective weight they are to carry; all 
theſe are neceffary to make a ſhip go 


to dive or pitch hcavily, but to go ſm och 
and caſy through the water, ril:;np to the 
waves when they run high, aa the thip 
has reduced her tail to the ftorm ; other- 
wife they will break abroad. and ſtraiu the 
decks, or carry away the boats : the maſts 
are likewiſe in great danger from the 
ſame cauſ-. 


| 


[ 


{mouothly through the water. 

To make a (hip keep a good wind, and 
drive little to the leeward. A good length 
by the keel; not too broad, but pre“ ty 
deep in the hold, which will occaſion her 
to have a ſhort floor- timber, and a great 


riſing. 


A ſhip ſhould fail well wh n large and As ſuch a ſhip will mect with greaf 
rellen 
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tefiſtance in the water going over the 
broadſide, and little when going a-head, 
ſhe will not fall much to the lecward. 
Now ſome builders imagine it is im- 
poſſible to make a ſhip carry her guns 
well, bear a ſail, and be a prime 


fajler 3 becauſe it would require a very 


full bottom to gain the firſt two qualities, 
whereas a ſharp ſhip will anſwer better for 
the latter; but when it is conſidered that 
a full ſhip will carry a great deal more 
fail than a ſharp one, a artiſt ma 
ſo form the body, as to have all thoſe 
three good qualities, and alſo ſteer well. 
Aiter what has been faid on this, it cer- 
tainly cannot be thought impoſlible to 
unite all theſe different qualities iy one 
ſhip : giving the water a proper curve, 
ought likewiſe to be conſidered, upon 
which the beauty and ſtatelineſs of a 
ſhip greatly depend; ſince it is this which 
makes a hip look airy and graceful in 
the water. here is no certain rule for 
laying them down; this is left entirely 
to the fancy and taſte of the artiſt, which, 
as we have more than once obſerved, is 
not often of the moſt delicate degree, or 
corrected by truth and judgment; wit- 
neſs the barbarous and unnatural mixture 
of Gothic and Chineſe ornaments, 
*« clumſy heroes and fat-headed gods, 
on the ſame ſhip, the monſtrous iſſue of 
a ſavage conception and way- ward genius, 
as deformed and perverſe as their own 
cant-timbers. 

As we cannot without greatly exceed- 
ing our limits treat particularly of all the 
pieces that compoſe a ſhip, we have here 
defined all the principle pieces, and laid 
down each piece ſeparately (plate xxxv.), 
by which means the length of the ſcarts 
are deſcribed, and the manner in which 
they are joined together. 

Explanation of Plate xxxv, 

A. The keel, in four pieces, to be 
firmly bolted together and clinched. 

I. The fore-foot, one end of which is 
ſcarfed to the fore-cnd of the keel, of 
which it is a part, and the other end 
makes a part of the ſtem, to which it is 
ſcarfed. | 

u u. Two pieces of dead-wood, dne 
— and the other abaft, fayed upon the 
keel, 

C. C. The ſtem in two pieces to be 
ſearſed together: it is the circular piece 
of timber where both the ſides of the ſhip 
unite forward. 

E. E. The. apron, in two pieces, to be 
ſcarfed together, and ſayed on the inſide 
ol the ſtem, te ſupport the ſcarſ of the 
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ſtem; for which purpoſe the ſcarf of the 
apron muſt be clear from that of the 
ſtem. . 

The ſtemſon in two pieces, to ſup- 
port the ſcarf of the apron. 

0. The falſe poſt, which is fayed to the 
fore-part of the ſtern poſt. Faying is, 
fitting two pieces of wood, fo as that 
one may be joined to the back, or inſide 
of the other, ſo as to lie cloſe. 

B. The ſtern-poſt : it is tenanted into 
the keel, to which it is faſtened with a 
knee ; and is that ſtreight piece of timber 
at the after-end of the ſhip, into which - 
both the ſides are united. 

D. The ' back of the poſt, which is 
likewiſe tenanted into the keel, and ſe- 
cure ly bolted to the ſtern- poſt; the defi 
of it is to give ſufficient breadth to the 
poſt, which ſeldom can be procured of a _ 
ſufficient breadth in one piece. 

F. The knee which faſtens the poſt to 


the keel. 


N The wing-tranſom. It is ſayed acroſs 
the ſtern-poſt, and bolted to the head of 
it : the faſhion - pieces are faſtened to the 
end of it; under this, and parallel to it, 
is the deck franſom. 

O O. Two tranſoms faſtened to the 
ſtern-poſt and ſaſhion-pieccs, in the ſamo 


manner as the wing-tranſom. 


P. The tranſom-knee which faſteneth 
it to the ſhip's fide. 

Q The faſbion- piece, of which there 
is one on each ſide: their heels are faſten- 
ed to the ſtern-poſt, at the height of the 
floor-ribbands, and their heads are ſaſten- 
ed to the wing-tranſom. 

T. A floor-timber. It is fayed acroſs 
the keel, to which it is faſtencd by a bolt 
through the middle. 

TTCTTT. 2d, zd, 4th futtocks and 
top timbers. Theſe ſhew the proper 
length and ſcarf of the timbers, in what 
is called the midlhip- frame, which is a 
plane comprehended betwern the two 
lides, at their extreme breadth, and the. 
keel to which it is perpendicular; ſo that 
if a thip were cut through perpendicular 
to her length, and at her greateſt breadth, 
the exterior and interior part of both ſides 
from the upper parts or edges, called the 
gunnels, down to the keel, would exhi- 
bit the midſhip frame, The futtocks are 
to be joined, to complete a frame of 
timbers, ö 

U U. Riders, Theſe are fayed on the 
inſide of the ſhip acroſs the keel, and 
{tand in the ſame manner as the timbers, 
and conſiſt of floor and futtock riders. 

Z. The kelſon: this is made of two 

Gg * or 
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or three large pieces of timber ſcarfed to- 
ow in the ſame manner as the keel. 

t is placed over the middle of the floor 
timber, and ſcored about an inch and a 
half down upon cach of them. 

R, S. Breaſt-hooks : theſe are fayed 
on the inſide acroſs the ſtern, and to the 
bow on cach fide of it, to, which they are 
fal.ened with proper bolts. There are 
fenerally four or five in the form of an 
R in the hold, one in the form of 5, into 
which the lower-deck planks are rabbet- 
ted ; there is one right under the hawſe 
holes, and another under the ſecond 
deck. 

X, X, Z. Are thick planks which are 
ſayed to the infide, and ſtretch fore and 
aft, or from one end of the ſhip to the 
other, to ſupport the ſcarfing of the 
timbers. 

Z. Are thick planks in the inſide call- 
cd clamps, which ſuſtain the end of the 
beams. 

15, IS, 15, 15, 15s. Are the wales: 
they are planks broader and thicker than 
the reſt, which are faſtened to the out- 
ſide of the ſhip on a line with the decks : 
with regard to the planks rceching from 
the wale upwards to the top of the ſide, 
and downwards to the keel, the reader 
is referred to the ſection of one half of 
the midihip-frame, as laid down in the 
plate. 

4, d, d, d, d, 4, d. Are knees Theſe 
are crooked pieces of timber conſiſting of 
two arms, which form an angle ſometimes 
acute, and ſomctimes obtuſe or rectangu- 
lar: their ulc is to faſten any two pieces 
2 as the beams to the ſhip's ſide, 

c. 

19. The rudder : this is joined to the 
ſtern-polt by the rudder-itons, upon 
which it turns round in the govgings, 
which are faſtened upon the ſtern- poſt 
for that parpoſe. There is a mortiſe cut 
through the head of it, into which a long 
bar is fitted, called the tiller, by which 
the rudder is turned from one fide to the 
other, and both parts together are called 
the helm. 

23. The cat-heads. Theſe are two 
large ſquare pieces of timber, one on 
each ſide of the bowſprit : they project 
from the bow over the ſide, in order to 
keep the anchor clear of the ſhip, which 
is drawn up by a rope called the cat-fall, 
which palles through certain pullies, 
callod ſheaves, in the outer-end of the 
cat-head : their inner- ends are faſtened 
upon the fore - caſtle. 
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which compoſe the knee of the head, call- 
ed by ſeamen the cut-water; the lower 
part m is fayed to the ſtem, the keel of 
it is ſcarfed to the head of the fore- ſoot; 
it is faſtened to the bows by two knees, 
called cheeks, and to the ſtem by a 
knee called a ſtandard, in the form of 
a K. 

8, X, I. Are beams, or large pieces 
of timber which ſupport the planks of 
each deck. See the article Beams. "The 
reader will readily diſcover that the two 
ſides of the midſhip frame in the middle 
of the plate are ſo diſpoſed, that all the 
pieces on one {ide may be ſeen before they 
are joined, and on the other after they 
are fixed in their proper places. 

In ſhips of war the general dimenſions 
are eſtabliſhed by the authority of thoſe 
appointed by the government for that 
purpoſe. In the merchants ſervice, the 
extreme breadth, length of the keel, 
depth in the hold, and height in ths 
waſte, and between decks; and ſome- 
times the height and breadth of the wing- 
tranſom, are agreed on by contract: and 
from theſe dimenſions the builder is to 
form a draught ſuitable to the trade for 
| which ſhe is deſigned. 

We refer fuch readers as wiſh to be 
particularly informed of ſhip-bvilding to 
M. Du Hamel's curious and uſeful Ele- 
ments of Naval Architecture. Mr. 
Mungo Murray has alſo publiſhed a book 
on this ſubject, called a Treatiſe on Ships 
building, &c. which muſt be of great 
ſervice to the younger artificers of this 
profeſſion, as it contains variety of very 
accurate drawings of ſhips An abridg- 
ment of M. Du Hamel's book referred to 
above, is alſo tranſlated, and annexcd to 
Murray's Treatiſe. 

NAVAL-ARMAMENT, the ſame 
with fleet of ſhips of war, which ſee. 

NAVAL-CAMP, in antiquity, a for- 
tification, conſiſting of a d tch and pa- 
rapet on the land-fide, or a wall built in 
the form of a ſemi circle, and extended 
from one point of the fea to another. 
This was ſometimes defended with towers, 
and beautified with gates, through which 
they iſſued forth to attack their enemies. 
Homer hath left us a remarkable de- 
ſcription of the Grecian fortifications of 
this fort, in the Trojan war, beginning 
at v. 436. lliad ». 

Towards the ſea, or within it, they 
fixed great pales of wood, like thoſe in 
their artificial harbours ; before theſe the 
vellcls of burthen were placed in ſuch 


m, ma, i, i, i. Are the fovcral picces order, as that they might be inſtcad 


of a 
wall, 
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wall, and give protection to thoſe 


within; in which manner Nicias is 
reported by 'Thucydides to have en- 
camped himſclf : but this ſcems only to 
have been practiſed when the enemy 
was thought ſuperior in ſtrength, and 
raiſed great apprehenſions of danger in 


them. When their fortifications were 


thought ſtrong enough to defend them 
from the aſſaults of enemies, it was fre- 
quent to drag their ſhips to ſhore, which 
the Greeks called ext, the Romans 


ſabducere. Around the ſhips the ſoldiers 


diſpoſed their tents, as appears every 
where in Hy er; but this ſeems only 


to have been practiſed in winter, when 


their enemy's fleet was laid up and could 
not aſſault them, or in long ſieges, and 
when they lay in no danger from their 
encmics by ca, as in the Trojan war, 
where the defenders of Troy never oncz 
attempted to encounter the Grecians in 
a ſea-aght. The adjacent places were 
uſually filled with inns, and ſtews, well 
ſtocked with females, that proſtituted 
theraſelves to the marincrs, merchants, 
and artificers of all forts, who flocked 
thither in great numbers; this however 
appears to be only in times of peace. 
Porter's Antiquities of Greece. 

NAVEL ENGAGEMENT, either a 
ſca- ſight between ſingle ſhips or fleets of 
men of war, or gallies, &c. 

The ancients ranged their ſhips or gal- 
lies ſo far as to preſent them in front to 
their enemy; becauſe the machines they 
then made uſe of, were fixed in the heads 
or prows of their vellels : the ſame reaſon 
now prevails with regard to the gallies, 
which are drawn up ia the form of a 
creſcent, or half-moon, whoſe ends or 
horns are oppoſed to the enemy ; in the 
middle of which is the admiral, from 
whence he the more diſtinctly obſerves 
the motions of his fleet throughout. The 
two fleets being thus drawn up, approach 


each other to a convenient diſtance, when . 


the battle beginning at the ends of the 
half-moon, extends inſenſibly till the 
whole fleet is engaged, and each par- 
takes of the danger and glory of the 
action. 

It is probably the moſt expedient me- 
thod, as proved by experience, to keep 
a conſtant cannonade on the enemy, by 
firing in platoons, which will have a 
— greater effect, and diſtreſs them 
more, than the common received notion 
of a broad · ſide and broad- ſide with ſome 
intervals between, which is generally the 


eaſc in moſt actions; in order to which, | 
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it will be moſt prudent to divide the guns 
into. five fires, in the following manner, 
viz. half the guns abaft below, then half 
the guns abaft aloft, ſo the other half 
below forward; and, laſtly, the quarter- 
deck guns, and thoſe on the fore caſtle: 
ſo that, by the time your firſt platoon is 
fired, you will be able to keep up a con- 
(tant fice on your enemy, which method 
is preferable, as was obſerved before, to 
broad-i1de and broad-fide, where chance 
has often a greater ſhar* in the execution 
than judgment : notwithſtanding, this 
laſt method is ſometimes neceſfary, as 
time and circumſtances may offer. Ir is 
likewiſe neceſſary to point your guns ſo 
as to make a breach in your enemy's 
ſhip. The chief judgment of an admiral, 
is to form his line in a proper diſpoſition 
and ſtrength from the van throughout to 
the rear; in doing which, particular care 
muſt be had to make the center ſtrong, 
for if that be forced, or broke through, 
the battle is looked upon as loſt. Here it 
is to be obſcrved, that, in a ſea- action, 
the center is made the ſtrongeſt, whereas 
in a land-fight it is the weukeſt; and the 
wings of an army are (ſtrongeſt, leſt the 
enemy, by forcing a wing, ſhould have 
the advantage of flanking, and conſe- 
quently putting the line in diſorder : for 
the ſame reaſon alſo, the van and rear of 
a fleet is not put into confuſion, becauſe 
care is taken to make them proportionally 
ſtrong to reliſt the enemy: therefore tha 
weakeſt part of the line will be in the 
quarters, ſupported each way from the 
center throughout. The fignal being 
made for battle, every captain crouds 
immediately into his proper (tation : the 
endeavour to approach each other till 
within point-blank gun ſhot, which is 
near enough for a line of battle; for if 
you ſhould be tob near, your line will 
naturally fall into a curve, notwithſtand- 
ing all your endeavours to the contrary z 
belides, you cannot fo well obſerve your 
own line; the enemy may intercept your 
light, eſpecially if the line be long, which 
may cauſe a miſtake in the ſignals. It 
would be better for the contending ad- 
mirals in chief, that each had a view of 
his own line, as well as that of the ene- 
my, in order to make proper ſignals, and, 
if any diſtreſs happen, to be the better 
able to relieve, or if any advantage, to 
improve upon it. The battle being be- 
gun, the fate of war decides the day. In 
a word, the ſucceſs of all depends upon 
placing your ſhot well, and preſerving 2 
proper diſpolitian in the ling. I here is 
dau 
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be guided, that is, that bravery and re- 
tolution are abſolutely neceſſary in the 
Grit fort of engagement, viz. between 
Gagle ſhips ; and conduct and bravery in 
the ſecond fort, viz. that between two 
fquadrons. Conduct and preſence of 
mind are chiefly requiſite in a line of 
dattle; for the admiral cannot be fup- 
poſed to want bravery and reſolution. It 
is then he muſt ſummon up all his 
knowledge and experience to judge 
of the ſtrength of his line; when and 
how to keep it as complete as poſ- 
&ble, by ordering ſhips from the corps- 


dce-reſerve, or by changing ſhips from 


one part of the line io the other, or 
by detaching from one part of the wings, 
which may not be ſo much preſſed, to 
that which 1s. Here he muſt alto conſi- 
der the poſition of his enemy; his eyes 
muſt be on bim, as well as on his own 
Ine, from the van to the rear; and all 
* thould ſtrictly mind the admiral's mo- 
tion, ſignals, &c. Boats will, in all 
probability, be continually paſſing from 
the ſhips to their flag-otheers, if any 
thing extraordinary ſhould happen, to 
acquaint them of ut : and from the admi- 
rals, or commanding officers, of each di- 
viſion to the admiral in chief, giving an 
account of the itate and condition of each 
diviſion, which will be a grcat fatisfac- 
tion to bim, as he will then be better 
able to judge how to aſſilt where moſt 
wanted when occalion requires, or how 
to iraprove upon any advantage gained. 
"The battle diu ing to a concluſion, it is 
caſy ta judge what the conqueror will do 
to improve his victory; as neceſſary a 
' part of an officcr as any in the action, as 
requires great judgment and readineſs 
of thought; and the other, in making 
his retreat, ſhould let flip no opportu- 
nity to fave as many of his fleet as he 
poſſibly can. His eye mutt be quick, 
and his judgment and preſence of mind 


as ready as at the firſt onſet. of the bat- 


tle. He has no other teſource left but in 
bis eſcape, and this comfortable allevia- 
tion of his defeat, that a gloricus retreat 
may gain him 3s much honour as the 
victory did to the couqueror. See Re- 
treat, 

* NAVARRE, a kingdom of Europe, 
lying between rrance and Spain, divided 
fro the Upper and Lower. Ihe Upper 
Navarre belongs to Spain, and is bound- 
ed by the Pyrencan mountains on the 
eaſt, which parts it from Gateony; by 
the kingdom of Arragon on the Huch ; 
by Old Callile on the welt; and by Biſ- 
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ene mazim, by which we ſhould always [ cay on the north. Tt is a mountainous 


country, but has ſome fruitful valleys, 
and abounds in all forts of game, and 
mines of iron. he inhabitants are la- 
borious and active. It is divided into five 
diſtricts, whoſe capitals are Pampeluna, 
Stella, Tudella, Olita, and St. Gueca, 
Lower Navarre belongs to France, and 
has but one diſtrict, the capital of which 
is St. John Pied de Port, It is ſeparated 
from Spaniſh Navarre by the Pyrencan 
mountains, and is a mountainous barren 
country. In general, this country is not 
yery rich; however, there are tolerable 
paltures, and the air is we pure, and 
not ſo hot as im the reſt of Spain. Na- 
varre had its own kings for ſeven hun- 
dred and ninety- ſour years; that is, from 
718 to 1512, when Ferdinand the Ca- 
tholic took it from Joha d'Albret, under 
pretence of his being excommunicated by 


the pope. , 


NAVE, in architecture, the body cf a | 


church, where the people are dilpoled, 
reaching from the ballutter, or rail of the 
choir, to the chief door. 

Some dcrive the word nave from „, 
a temple ; and others from yau:, a ſhip, 
by reaſon the vault or roof of a church 


bears ſome reſemblance to a ſhip. 


NAVEL, Unmbil.cus, in anatomy. Sce 
the article Umbilicus. | 

NAVEL-WOR'T, cotyledon, in bo- 
tany. See the article Cotyledon. 8 

NAVEW, Nous, in botany, a plant 
of the turnip kind, with oblong roots, 
growing {lender from the top to the ex- 
tre mity. 

NAVEW, Napus Sativa, garden or 
ſweet navew, or French turnip ; culti- 
vated for the culinary uſe of its roots, 
which are warmer and more grateful 
than thoſe of the common turnip, and 
are ſaid to afford likewiſe, in their decoc- 
tions, a liquor beneficial in diſorders of 
the breaſts. 

NAVEW, Nes. S$iveftric, wild na- 
vew or rape, growing on dry barks and 
among corn, with leaves ſomewhat differ- 
ent from thoſe of the former, being more 
thoſc of cabbages than of turnips; the 
root ſmaller, and of a {tronger unpleaſant. 
taſte; and the fceds alſo rather more 
pungent, on which account they are pre- 
ferred by the faculty of Paris. I he feeds 
of both Kinds yield upon expreſſion a 
large quantity of oil : the oil called rape- 
oil is extracted from the ſeeds of the wild 
fort, which is cultivated in abundance, 
for that uſe, in ſome parts of England. 
he cake remaining after the expreſſion, 
of the oil, rctuins, like that of multard, 

the 
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the acrimony of the ſeeds. See Rafe» 
ced. 

NAVIGATION, the theory and art 
of conducting ſhips by ſea, from one part 
to another, or of diſpoſing and actuating 
their machinery, by the force of the wind, 
ſo as to begin and continue their motion 
at ſea, Moſt of thoſe uſeful arts and ad- 
mirable inventions which are the very 
ſupport of mankind, and ſupply them 
with all the neeſſaries and conveniencies 
of life, have at firſt been the production 
of ſome lucky chance, or from flight be- 
ginnings have been, by long experience, 
cautious obſervations, and various im- 
provements, matured and brought to per- 
ſection. Inſtances of this kind are every 
where frequent and obvious, but none 
can be produced more remarkable than 
in the art of navigation, which though 
now arrived to a pitch of perfection be- 
yond moſt other arts, was in the begin- 
ning ſo mean and imperſect, that the 
pleaſure or advantage of thoſe who firſt 
applied themſelves to it was very ſmall 
and inconſideriable. Thoſe who adven- 
tured to commit themſelves to the liquid 
element made their firſt eſſays in ſhallow 
waters, cautious of truſting themſelves at 
any conſiderable diſtance from the ſhore ; 
but being emboldened by repeated trials, 

roceeded farther by degrees, till at 
ength they took courage and launched 
forth into the main ocean. "To this pur- 
poſe Claudian expreſſes himſclf in Latin, 
which we may thus tranſlate : 


Who launch'd the firſt bold veſſel on the 
deep, [tweep ; 
And bade his aukward oars the waters 
Cautious, adventur'd on the margin- wave 
At firſt; afraid the diſtant ſurge to brave: 
Advancing farther, to the power ſul gale, 
High = 4 maſt he ſpread the ſwelling 
il. 
Till bydegrees he wander d from the ſhore, 
Unconſcious of thoſe fears he felt before ; 
And guided by ſome ſtar's auſpicious ray, 
His bark undauntcd cleay d the watery 


„ 


way, 
Along the Zgean and Jonian ſeas. 
The heavenly bodies were obſcrved by | 


ſailors on a two-fold account, being of 
uſe to them in prognoſticating the tea- 
ſons, and as guides to ſhape their courſe. 
The principal of thoſe uſed in foretetling, 
were Arcturus, the Dog-ſtar, Arae, Ori- 
on, Hyades, Hadi, Caſtor and Pollux, 
Helena, &c. It was likewiſe cuſtomary 
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by ſea-fowls, frſhes, and divers other 
things, as the murmuring of the floods, 
the ſhaking and buzzing noiſe of trees in 
the neighbouring woods, the daſhing of 
the billows againſt the ſhore, and many 
more, in which all good pilots were 
nicely (killed. As to the direction in 
their voyage, the firſt practitioners in the 
art of navigation, being unacquainted 
with the reſt of the celeſtial motions, 
tee red all the day by the coorſe of the 
fun; at night betaking themſclves to 
ſome ſafe harbour, or reſting on the 
ſhore, and not daring to venture to ſca 
till their guide was riſen, to diſcover their , 
way: that this was their conſtant cuſtom, 
may be obſerved from the ancient de- 
ſcriptions of thoſe times. Sec Virg. 
An. 3. v. $08. Sol ruit interea, of monies 
umbrantur epi &c, Afterwards the 
Phoenicians, called, by ſome, the firſt in- 
ventors of navigation, diſcovered the mo- 
tions of ſome other ſtars, as may be ob- 
ſerved by — and Propertius. The 
Pheenicians we find to have been directed 
by, Cynoſura, or the leſſer bear · tar, 
which was fiſt obſerved, as ſome are of 
opinion, by Thales the Mileſian, who 
was originally a Phoenician, when the 
mariners of Greece, as well as other na- 
tions, ſteered by the greater bear: for the 
firſt obſervation of this, they were ob- 
liged to Nauplius, if we may believe 
| Theon ; or according to the report of 
Flaccus to Tiphys, the pilot of the fa- 
mous ſhip Argo. But of theſe two we are 
told by Vheon, the former was the ſe⸗ 
curer guide, and therefore was followed 
by the Phœnicians, who, for {kill in ma- 
rine affairs, outſtript not only all the reſt 
of the world, but even the Grecians 
themſelves. That the oars might ſtrike 
the water, and proceed in a regular and 
conſtant motion, keeping due time with 
euch other, they had Temaunn;, a mu- 
ſician, who, by the harmony of his voice 
and inſtrument, not only directed the 
rowers in their motions to ſtrike uniform- 
ly, but raiſed their ſpirits when weary 
with labour and ready to faint, as we 
read in Statins, Thebaid, v. 342. 


Acclinit malo mediit interſ.nat Orpheus 
 Remigiis tamtoſyue juber neſcire lalorei. 


Againſt the maſt the tuneful Orpheus 
ſtands, 

Plays to the weary rowers, and commands 

The rhought or toll away ——— 


to take notice of various omens offered 


After they had invoked the protection 
N of 
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of their gods by ſolemn prayers and ſa- 
eriiices, which, as they offered to other 
deitics, ſo more eſpecially to thoſe who 
had any concern or command in the ſea ; 
to the winds and tempeſts, the whole train 
of marine gods and goddeſſes, but, above 
all to Neptune, they ſpread fail and put to 
fea. Nor was it enough tor themſelves 
alone to petition the gods for ſafety and 
ſucceſs, but all the multitudes that 
thronged on theſe occaſions to the ſhore, 
earneſtly recommended them to the di- 
vine protection, and joined their fervent 
prayers ſor their deliverance from all the 
dangers they were going to encounter 
Since the great improyement of naviga- 
tion, theſe practices have, however, been 
intirely laid aſide by the moderns. 

1 his done, we are told by the Scholiaſt 
upon Apollonius, that it was uſual to 
Ft fly a dove, which no doubt was looked 
on as an omen of ſafe return, becauſe 
that bird is not eaſily forced to relinquiſh 
its habitation, but when driven away de- 
liches to return. Then they put to ſea, 
the ſignal being given by a ſhout, by 
ſound of trumpet, and ſeveral other ways. 
In the night it was uſually given by 
torches lighted in the admiral-galley. 

The ſhips were uſually ranged in this 
order; in the front went the lighter veſ- 
felis; after theſe followed the men of war, 


led on by the admiral, which was com- | 


monly diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by the 
richneſs of her ornaments : laft of all, 
the veſſcls of burden came up. If the 
winds were high, or the ſca dangerous, 
they were extended at length, failing one 
by one; but at other times they went 
three or more in a breaſt. | 
Tyre, the capital of the Phœnicians, 
whote commerce, riches, and power, arc 
repreſented in ſuch lofty terms, both in 
facred and profane authors, being fur- 
niſhed with excellent wood for faip-build- 
ing, was very ſoon miſtreſs of a numer- 
ous fleet, with which the inhabitants con- 
ſtantly embarking on new expeditions, 
and ſettling new trades, they ſoon arrived 
at an inercdible pitch of opulence and 
populouſneſs; inſomuch as to be in a 
condition to fend out colonies, the prin- 
cipal of which was that of Carthage; 
which keeping up the Phonician fpirit 
of commerce in time it not only equal- 
kd Tyre itſelf, but vaſtiy ſurpaſſed it, 
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corery whereof, ſo many ages after- 
wards, has been ſo glorious to the Spa- 
riards. 

After the deſtruction of Tyre by Alex. 
ander the Great, its navigation and com- 
merce were transferred to Al-xandria, a 
new city, admirably ſituated for thoſe 
purpoſes, and propoſed for the capital of 
the empire of Aſia, which Alexander 
then meditated And thus aroſe the na- 
vigation of the Fgyptians, afterwards fo 
cultivated by the Ptolemies, that Tyre 
and Carthage, which laſt, after having 
a long time diſputed empire with the Ro. 
mans, was at length ſubdued, were quite 
forgot. 

Egypt being reduced itſelf into a Ro- 
man province, after the battle of A ctium, 
its trade and navigation fell into the 
hands of Auguſtus, in whoſe time Alex. 
andria was only inferior to Rome; and 
the magazines of the capital of the world 
were wholly ſupplict with merchandize 
from the capital of Egypt. 

At length Alexandria itſelf underwent 
the fate of Tyre and Carthage; and the 
fall of Rome and its empire drew along 
with it not only that of learning and the 
polite arts, but that of navigation; the 
Barbarians, into whoſe hands it fell, con- 
tenting themſclues with the ſpoils of the 
induſtry of their predeceflors. 


with the polite arts, to the eaſtward ; bur 
it docs not appear which of the European 
nations, after the ſettlement of their new 
maſters, firſt betook themſctves to navi- 
gation and commeree. Some think it 
began with the French, though the Ita- 
lians ſeem to have the juſteſt title to it, 
and are accordingly looked on as the re- 
ſtorers thereof, as well as the other arts 
and ſciences. which had been baniſhed to- 
gether, when the empire was torn aſun- 
der : but at preſent the Britiſh navy hold 
an undiſputed empire over the main. 

NAVIGATION, among the moderns, 
comprehends either the art of ſcamanſhip, 
or of conducting a ſhip by the laws of 
geometry, upon the wide and trackleſs 
ocean, or both. 


By ſecamanſhip we would be underſtood 
to comprehend a perfett knowledge, as 
well of all the various machinery and 
furniture of a ſhip, as experience and 
{kill to difpoſe thoſe machines ſo judici- 


fencing its merehant-flects through Her- ouſly, that by a mutual affiftance of each 
culcs's pillars, now the {1rcjphts of Gib- | other, they may begin and continue the 
ral:zr. along the weitern coatts of Afti- | motions of this complicated frame, accor- 


ca and Europe, and, if we may believe 


ding to the different deſigns which may 


ſorne authors, to America 1ticlt; the dis- be requized, or the variaus exigencics 
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to which. it may be reduced. 
wiſe includes the art of renewing or 
keeping in repair tlie inſtruments and 
engines employed in all the purpoſes of 
navigation. 

That part of navigation waich regards 
the piloting or guiding a ſhip along the 
coaſt, can only be acquired by experi- 
ence, as it chiefly comprehends a know- 
ledge of the. reigning winds, the ſetting 
of the tides, the different depths of wa- 
ter, and the various forts of pround diſ- 
covered in different depths, as ſhells of 
many colours, fand great and ſmall, 
clay, ooze, ſhingle, gravel, ſtones, &c. 
&c. by which the place of the ſhip may 
be known many times in the darkett 
night, and conſequently her diſtance 
from ſome known place on the coaſt. 
Thie bearings of the neareſt cape, head- 
land, promontory, or iſland, is always 
ſet by the 44x a6 and the diſtance al- 
lowed by computation, which expericnce 
and attention often make the ſcamen very 
perfect in. Sce Coafting. 

That part of navigation by which we 
under(tand the direction of a ſhip's courte 
at ſea, and out of ſight of land, is form- 
cd on the principles of plain trigonome- 
try; her progreſs is conſequently mca- 
ſured by geometrical rules, and dcter- 
mined by the ſides, and angles of a right 
angled plain triangle, in which the hy- 
pothenule is converted into diſtance, the 
perpendicular into dilterence of latitude, 
the baſe into departure, and the angles 
into the courſe and its complement. ce 
G:urſe, Departure, Difference of Latitude, 
and Diftance. 

The courſe of the ſhip is known to he 
determined by the compaſs, and as the 
mate at the helm directs the ſhip's mo- 
tion by this inſtrument, it is conſe- 
quently the firſt thing given in the tri: 
angles. The diſtance is next meaſured 
by the log- line and a half or quarter mi- 
nute glaſs. See Compaſs and Log- lire. 

Thus having the courſe and ditlance 
given, we diſcover the difference of lati- 
tude and departure, by the following 
analogy. | 

As radius, 

To the diſtance ; 
So is the line of the courſe, 
To the departure. 


As radius; 
To the diſtance ; 
So is the co- ſine of the courſe, 
To the difference of latitude. 
Thus having found the miles of de- 
parture, which muſt neceffarily mean 
VoL. III. R 


It like- | 
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eaſting or weſting ſrom the laſt meridians 
we convert it into miles of longitude by 
mercator, and reduce the northing and 
ſouthing alto into miles of difference of 
latitude; which operation being performed 
at every alteration of the courſe on 2. 
change of wind, or other accident, the 
whole northings, ſouthings, caſtings, 
and weſtings, ale in twenty-four hours, 
are diſpoſcd in four columns, and the 
leſſer numbers ſubtracted from the great- 
er, leave the number of miles of differ - 
ence of latitude north, or fouth, and of 
departure caſt or welt. The courſe and 
diſtance reſulting from theſe traverſes tor 
the twenty-four hours, is then diſcovered 
by the following proportion, * 

As the diticrenee of latitude, 

To radius; 

$0 is the departure, 

To the tangent of the courſe, 


As the ſine of the courſe, 
To the departure ; 

So is radius, 

To the diſtance. 

But if the artiſt in the run of twenty- 
four hours has occaſion to believe ſrom 
circumſtances, that the angle of the courſe 
is nearer truth than the ſide of the diff 
tance, and has proved the accur-cy of 
his difference of latitude by a celeſtial ob- 
ſervation, he will naturally chooſe to find 
his diſtance and departure by the courſe 
and the difference of latitude, and will 
then ſay, 

As the co-line of the courſe, 
Is to the difference of latitude ; 
So is radius, 


To the diſtance. 
And, 


As radius, 

To the diſtance 

So is the ſine of the courſe, 
To the departure. 

On the contrary, if the navigator has 
more reaſon to rely on the certainty of 
the diſtance than of the courſe, and has 
his difference of latitude confirmed by a 
ſolar obſervation, he is then furniſhed 
with two ſides of à right ar gled plain tris 
angle, to diſcover the angle of the court? 
and the third ſide; it will then be, 

As the diſtance; 

To radius; | 
So is the difference of latitude, . 
Jo the ſine complement of the courſe; 


Which ſubſtracted frum go“ gives the 
angle of the courſe : and then, x 
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As radius, 
Jo the diſtance ; 
So is the fine of the covyſe, 
To the departure. 

But if a ſhip has failed between the me- 
ridian and parallel, that is, any where 
on an angle between the four cardinal 
points, and is pretty exact in her courſe, 
as alſo in the miles of caſting or weſting 
ſhe has made, called her departure, al- 
though the diſtance ſhe has run is not ac- 
curately determined, nor is ber diſſer- 
ence of latitude aſcertained; then will 
the two latter, viz the diſtance and dif- 
ference of latitude be diſcovered, by hav- 


ing the courſe and the departure gives 


as thus: 
As the ſine of the courſe, 
To the departure; 
So is radius, 
To the diſtance. x | 


As the tangent of the courſe, 

To the departure; 

So is radius, 

To the difference of latitude, 

Laſtly, if a ſhip has failed a known 

diſtance, till the line of her departure is 
likewiſe aſcertained, and it be required to 
find the courſe ſhe has ſteered, and the 
ditference of latitnde ſhe has made, then 
muſt the departure and diſlance he given 
to find the courſe and difference of la- 
titude. 

As the diſtance, 

To radius; 

So is the departure, 

10 the ſinc of the courſe. 


As the tangent of the courſe, 
o the departure; 

50 is radius. 

To the difference of latitude. 


Thus have we gone through the ſix 
caſes of that part of navigation, which is 
commonly called. plain failing, and ex- 
actiy ſimflar to the method of working 
Mercator's or Wright's, which ſuppoſes 
the degrees of latitudes to be protracted 
in the fame ratio, as the degrees of lon- 
gitude are diminiſhed in their approaches 
towards the pales of tit carth. See Me 
rid onal and Mercator. | 

This extenſion of the degrees of lati- 
_ .-qude. and conſ{-quently of the diffcrenc- 

of latitude between any two places, is 
called the meridional diff. rence of lati- 
tade, and is found by taking the meri- 
dional parts of any two places from a 
table calculated for all parallels. and ſub- 
tracting the leſſer from the greater num- 
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ſouth of the equator. If one of them lies 
north, and the other ſouth, then is their 
meridional difference of latitude found b 

adding their meridional parts; and hav- 
ing this meridional difference given, to- 
gether with their difference of longitude, 
we diſcover the courſe as in plain tailing. 


As the meridional difference of lati- 


tude, 
To the difference of longitude ; 
Lo is radius, 
To the tangent of the courſe. 


As the co · ſine or ſine-· comple ment 
of the courſe, 

To the real diflerence of latitude; 

So is radius, 

To the diſtance. 


Caſe II. The courſe and diſtance failed 
being given, to find the difference of la- 
titude and diſſerence of longitude. 

Firſt, for finding the difference of lati- 
tude by rectangular trigonometry, we 
have this proportion, viz. as radius is to 
the diſtance, ſo is the co-ſine of the 
courſe to the proper difference of lati- 
tude : and hence, it will be eaſy to find 
the meridional difference of latitude; and 
to find the difference of longitude, the 
proportion is, as radius to the meridio- 
nal diflerence of latitude, ſo is the tan- 
gent of the courſe to the minutes of dif- 
ference of longitude. 

Caſe III. Both latitudes, viz that ſail- 
ing from and coming to, being given; to 
find the diſtance ſaiicd, and the diſſcrence 
of longitude. 

Piri, for the diſſerence of longitude, 
the proportion will be; as radius is to the 
enlarged or meridional difference of lati- 
tude, ſo is the tangent of the courſe 
to the minutes of difference of longitude. 

Then for the dire&t diſtance, the pro- 
portion is, as radius to the proper diffcr- 
ence of latitude, { is the ſccant of the 
courſe to the direct diſtance. 

Caſe IV. Both latitudes and diſtance 
failed being given, to find the direct 
courſe and difference of longitude. 

Firſt, for finding the angle of the 
courſe, the proportion is; as the proper 
diticrence of latitude is to radius, ſo is 
the diſtance failed to the ſecant of the 
courſe : then, for the diſſerer ce of longi- 
tude, it will be; as radius to the meri- 
dional difference of latitude, ſo is the tan- 
gent of the courſe to the minutes of dif- 
terence of longitude. 

Cafe V. One latitude, courſe, and dif- 
ference of longitude being given; to find 


der, if they are both ſituated north or | 


the other latitude, and diſtanse failed. 
| Firſt 
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Virſt ſay, as the tangent of the courſe 
is to radius, fo is the minutes of differ- 
ence of longitude to the enlarged difference 


of latitude ; whence the minutes of dif- | 


ference of latitude may be found : then 
to find the direct diſtance, ſay; as ra- 
dius is to the proper difference of latitude, 
ſo is the ſceaut of the courſe to the di- 
rect diltance, | 

Caſe VI. One latitude, courſe, and de- 
parture being given; to find the other 
latitude, diſtance failed, and difterence of 
longitud-. | 

tirſt, for the diſtance, the proportion 
is; as the fine of the courſe is to the de- 
parture, ſo is radius to the direct diſtance ; | 
then, for finding the proper difference of 
latitude, we have this analogy, viz. as 
the tangent of the courſe is to the de- 
parture, ſo is radius to the proper dif- 
ference of latitude : next, to find the 
difference of longitude, fay ; as radius is 
to the meridional difference of latitude, 
ſo is the tangent of the courſe to the mi 
nutes of diffcrence of longitude. 

Caſe VII. Both latitudes and departure 
being given, to hid the courſe, diſtance, 
and difference of longitude. 

Firſt, for the difference of longitude, 
the proportion is; as the proper differ | 
ence of latitude is to the departure, ſo is 
the enlarged difference of latitude to the 
minutes of difference of longitude : next, 
tor the courſe, it will be; as the proper 
difference of latitude is to the departure, 
ſo is radius to the tangent of the courſe : 

and laſtly, to fnd the diſtance, we have 
this analogy; as the ſine of the courſe is 
to the departure, fo is radius to the * 
rect diitance. 

Caſe VIII. One latitude, diſtance ſailed, ; 
and departure being given; to find the 
other latitude, . of longitude, 
aud courie. 

Firit, ſor the courſe, ſay; as the diſ- 
.tance is to radius ſo is the departure to 
the line of the courſe : next, tor the dif- 
ference of latitude, the proportion will 
be; as radius to the diſtance, ſo is the 
co · ſine of the courſe to the difference of 
latitude; whence the meridionol differ- 
ence of latitude my be found: laſtiy, to 
find the ditf:rence of longitude; fay, as 
the proper difference of laiitude is to the 
departure, 16 is the enlarged or meridional 
ditfcrence of latitude to the minutes of 
diflerence of longitude. 

In working the ditferent problems of 
plain, or Merc-tor's failing, there is one 
univerſal axiom, to which we may refer 
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Axiom. In all caſes of plain failing, 
if either of the legs (the difference-of la- 
titude N made the ra- 
dius of a circle, the Sther leg will be a 
tangent to its oppohte angle; and the 
hypethenuſe, or diſtance, will be a. ſe- 
cant to that fame ang'e: but if the diſ- 
tance be made radius of a circle, then will 
che legs be fines to their oppoſite angles. 
A general rule to find a ſide; the pro- 
portion mult begin with an ang!e ; but 
to find an angle, begin with a fide. 

NAVIS, Arge nawis, or the ſhip Argo, 
in aſtronomy. See Argo. 

NAUSEA, in medicine, a reaching, 
or propenſity and endeavour to yomit, 
ariſing from a loathing of food, excited 
by ſome viſcous humour that irritates the 
llomach. In this diforder the patient is 
ſo far from deſiring aliment, that he 
loaths it. It either proceeds from a fault 
in the (ſtomach, or is derived from other 
diteaſes, or is a ſymptom thereof, particu- 
larly acute inflammations, aſthma, drop- 
. hypochondriac paſſion, &e. or when 
the humours are corrupted, and the ſpi- 
rits ſuppreſſed, in malignant iſeale b 
Vomiting in this caſe is proper, or purg- 
ing when that is forbid. Jo theſe ſhoutd 
be joined ſtrengtheners of the ſtomach, 
and chicfly ftomachic balſams, made of 
oil and nutmegs, and diſtilled oils, and 
{tomachic plaiters. Hoffman ſays, that 
there is nothing better than mint, its ſpi- 
rituaus water, and diſtilled oil; like- 
wiſe maſlic and its ſpirit, or balſam of 
Peru diſtilled with falt of tartar. In acute 
fevers, eſpecially the malignant, epide- 
mic, and ſpotted, there is generally a 
nauſea and reaching to vomit, for which 
reaſon emetics are good: likewiſe in the 
dyſentery, eſpecially when it is epidemic 
in a camp, emetics are not only uſeful 
but necellary, with a ſlender diet. 

NAUTICAL PrANniSPHERE, a de- 
ſeription ot the terreſtrial globe upon a 
plane, for the vſe of mariners, called alio 
chart, See Chart. 

NAU III Us. in natural hiſtory, a 
| imple hell, having no hinge, formed of 
one continued piece, rolled as it were 
into a tpiral form, and having its cavity 
divided into a great number of cells by 
tran ſyerſe partitions, each of which has a 
perſoration, and is continuous to the 
others, by m-ans of a ſyphunculus car- 
ricd the whole lengih of the ſhell. The 
animal inhabiting this ſhell is a ſepia. + 

Of the nautili, ſome are thick and 
ſtrong, others thin, light, aud britcle ; 


for ſtating the proportion according to art. | tome are aurated, others ate not ſo ; and 
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{tome are ſmooth on the external ſurface, | 


end others furrowed. | 

NAVY, the fleet or ſlipping of a 
piince or tate See Het. 

* NATLOR (JAMES), a remarkable 
enthuſiaſt, among the people called Qua- 
kers, was born of reputable parents at 
Ardeſtoe, near Wakefield, in Yorkſhire, 
about the year 1616, and was educated 
amonoſt the Independents : he married at 
the age of twenty-two, and ſettled at 
Waketbield; but on the breaking out of 
the civil wars, in 164 he entered as a 
common ſolaier in the patliament army, 
under lord Fairfax, and was afterwards a 
quarter-maſter in a troop of horſe, under 
General Lambert; but being taken ill in 
Seotland, in 1649, he Il-ft that ſervice, 
and returned home. In 1651, having 
heard the doctrine of the Quakers preach- 
ed iy the famous George Fox, he was 
converte!! to their principles, and ſoon 
dittinguihed as an eminent preacher a- 
mong them. Me was zealous in the ex- 
ercite of his function, and well approved 
by Lis brethren for ſome time; but being 
very cioquent as a preacher, he made 


tuch an impreſſion on the minds of a few 


wenk people, (principally women) who 
profeſi:d to be of the ſame fociety, that 
they began to conſider him as more than 
human, and to pay him a fort of adora- 
tun; inſomuch that in ſome letters they 


wreie to him, ny ſtiled him, „the 


cvcriaſtivg fon of righteouſneſs, the prince 
of peace, the only begotten fon of God, 
ihe faireſt of ten thouſands, &c.“ It is 
alſo faid they knecled before him in Exe- 
ter priton, (to which, as the perſecution 
was hot againſt the —_— he was 
committed) and to have kiſſed his feet, in 
acknowletgment of his divinity. I heſe 
inſtances of fanaticiſm he did not reject, 
from a deluded imagination, that as, ac- 
cording to his faith, the ſpirit of Chriſt 
dwelled in all men, he had no authority 
wo refuſe any tribute of reverence which 
they were induced to pay. This extra- 


vugant notion procured him the cenſure 


of his brethren, who declared him no 
longer a member of their community; 
and as he ſoon grew more enthuſiaſtical, 
in a ſhort time ſubjected him to ſevere 
puniihment; for being diſcharged from 
kxcter priſon in the courſe of the ſame 
car, he ſuffered himſe'f to be conducted 

to Briſtol, on borſe-back, in a kind of 
religious triumph, reſembling the manner 
of our Saviour's entrance into Jeruta- 
lem: a man went vncovered before him; 


a woman led his horſe, whilſt teveral 
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others fpreading their handkerechiefs 
and fcarts, exclaimed, “ Holy! holy! 
holy! is the. Lord God of Hoffa Ho. 
ſannah to the Higheſt !— Holy! holy ! 
holy is the Lord God of Iſrael!“ In con- 
ſequence of this frantic conduct, they 
were all immediately committed to pri- 
ſon, from whence Naylor was ſoon af- 
ter removed to London, and tried by the 
parliament for blaſphemy. The trial 
laſted ſeveral days; but being at laft 
convicted, he was ſentenced to ſtand twice 
in the pillory; once in Palace-yard, 
Weſtminſter, and once at the Old Ex- 
change, London, wearing at each place 
an inſcription of his crimes; to be once 
whipped through the ſtreets, from Weſt- 
minſter to th: Old Exchange, by the 
common hangman; to have his tonone 
bored through, at the laſt mentioned 
place, with a hot iron, and his forchead 
branded with the letter B. afterwares to 
be ſent to Briſtol, and conveyed through 
the city on a horſe, with his face back- 
ward ; to be there publickly whipped on 
a market-day, and then committed cloſe 
prifoner to Hridewell, in London, during 
the pleaſure of parliament. Many hu- 
mane people, inclined to pity him as 
an enthuſiaſt, than to ſce him puniſhed 
as a blaiphemer, preſented petitions to 
parliament for a mitigation of the ſe- 
verity of this ſentence, but without ſuc- 
ceſs. His puniſhment was inflicted with 
the greateſt ſeverity, und borne with 
amazing putience and reſignation : and 
when diſcharged from Bridewell, he went 
to Briſtol, where, in a meeting of his 
friends, he made a public recantation, in 
ſo attetting a manner, that they were 
moſtly convinced of the ſincerity of his 
repentance, and became reconciled to him. 
It having been alſo reported of this ex- 
traordinary man, that he was guilty of 
adultery with thoſe women before-men- 
tioncd, whilſt he was under confinement, 
we think it incumbent upon us, as im- 
partial biographers, to inſert his own de- 
claration, which he gave out in writ- 
ing, concernivg it.---** As to that accu- 
ſation, as if I had committed adultery, 
with ſome of thoſe women who came with 
us from Exeter priſon, and alſo thoſe 
who were with me at Briſtol the night 
before I ſuflered there; of both which ac- 
cuſations | am clear before God, who 
kept me at that day, both in thought 
and deed, as to all women, as a little 
child.”---During the ſhort time he lived 
afterwards, he bore the reproach of his 
former conduct with becoming patience, 
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evincing to the world, by his ſeriouſneſs 
and humility, a rectificd judgment and 
Chriſtian ditpoſition. But being on a 
journey from London to Waketicld, in 
1660, he was taken ill, and died at the 
houſe of a friend, near King's-Rippon, 
in Huntingdonſhire, in the torty-fourth 
year of his age. He wrote ſeveral hooks 
and papers, in vindication of himſelf 
from the unjuſt accuſations of his ad- 
verſaries, and alſo in ſupport of the 
principles of the Quakers. 

_* NAZAaRETH, an ancient city of 
Paleſtine, in Alia, famous for its being 
the place of abovle of ſeſus Chriit, in the 
former part of his life. It is now only a 
ſmall village, ſeated on the ſide of 2 
mountain, and ſurrounded by other ſmall 
ones, The monks of the order of St. 
F raucis have a convent here. Long. 35. 
40. E. Lat. 3a. 20. N. 

NEALING, or ANNEALING, a term 
uſed for the preparing of ieveral matters, 
by heating or baking them in an oven, 
or the like. 

NEALI1NG of g/aſs. Se Glaſs. 

NEALING of. feel. See Steel, Tem- 
pering, &c. 

NEAT, or NE T-wE1GHT, the weight 
of a commodity alone, clear of the caik, 
bag, cafe, or even filth. Sec /Veighr. 

NEBULY, or NEBUL.F E, in heraldry, 
is when a coat is charged with ſeveral little 
figures in form of words, running within 
one another, or when the outline of a 
bordure, ordinary, &c. is indented or 
waved. 

NECESSARY, in a philoſophical 
ſenſe, that which muſt be, or cannot be 
otherwiſe, 

NECESSITY, whatever is done by a 
nec<flary cauſe, or a power that is irre- 
littible, in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed 
to freedom. 

NECK, c-//um, in anatomy, that flen- 
der part fituated between the head and 
the trunk of the body. The neck con- 
ſiſts of the following parts: r. the com- 
mon integuments; 2. ſeren vertebræ; 
3. a number of muſcles which ſerve to 
move the head, the neck, the larynx, 
the pharynx, and the os hYoides ; 4. a 
number of very large arteries, as the ca- 
rotids, internal aud external, and the 
vertebral ones; $5. of large veins, as the 
jugular, internal and external, and the 
vertebral ones; 6. of large nerves, of the 
par vagum the intercoftals, the recur- 
rent, the diaphragmatics, and the ver- 
.. tebral; 5. a part of the ſpinal marrow ; 
h. the aſpera arteria, or trachea, particu- 
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larly the larynx, in which is an eminence 
called the pomum adami; 9. the pha- 
rynx, with a part of the ocfophagus; 
10. the thyroide, with ſome other ſmaller 
glands, 

Luxation f the Nx R. If life remain 
after ſuch an accident, the patient is to 
be immediately laid flat on the ground or 
floor; then the ſurgeon, jaying hold of 
his head, is to extend it ſtrongly, gently 
moving it from {ide to fide, al he finds 
the neck is reſtored to its natural poſture. 
Mr. Petit mentions another method, by 
means of ſlings; but Heiſter gives the 
preference to the former method, as be- 
ing more ſimple, and becauſe the patient 
can be relieved much ſooner. 

NECTAR, ure, among ancient po- 
ets, the drink of the fabulous deities of 
the heathens, in contradiſtinction from 
their folid food, which was called am- 
broſia. This word is alſo uſed by ſome 
of the ancients to expreſs honey. 

NECTARINE, a fruit differing from 
the common peach, of which it is a ſpe- 
cics, in having a ſmoother rind and a 
firmer pulp. f 

NEEDLE, acus, a common little in- 
ſtrument or utenſil, made of ſteel, point- 
ed at one end, and pierced at the other, 
uſed in ſewing, embroidery, tapeſtry, &c. 
Needles make a very conſiderable article 
in commerce, though there is ſcarce any 
commodity cheaper, the conſumption of 
them being almolt incredible. The lizes 
are ſrom N the largeſt, to No 25, the 
im let. In the manufacture of needles, 
German and Hungarian ſtecl are of moſt 
repute. 

Magretic NEEDLE, in navigation, 
a needle touched with a load ſtone, 


and ſuſtained on a pivot or center, 


on which playing at liberty, it ditects jit- 
{elf to certain points in or under the ho- 
rizon; whence the magnetical needle is 
of two kinds, viz. horizontal and incli- 
natory. See Magnet. 

NEGATION, in logic, an act of the 
mind, affirming one thing to be different 
ſrom another; as, that the foul is not 
matter. 

NEGATIVE, in general, ſomething 
that implies a negation: thus we ſay ne- 
gative quantities, negative ſigns, nega- 
tive powers, &c. Our words and ideas, 
fays Dr. Watts, are fo unhappily link- 
ed together, that we can never know 
which are poſitive, which negative 
ideas, by the words that expreſs them; 
for ſome -poſiitive terms denote à ne- 
gative idea, as, dead: aud there are 

both 
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beth poſſitive and negative terms invent- 
ed to ſignify the ſame and contrary idcas, 
us, unhappy and miſerable. To this ma 
be alſo added, that ſome words, which 
are nagative in the original language, 
fem poſlitive in Fngliſh, as, abyſs. The 
way therefore to know whether any-idea 
he negative or not, is to conſider he- 
ther it primarily implies the abſence of 
any poſſitire being, or mode of being; 
if 10, then it is a negative idea, other- 
wiſe a poſſitive one. 

According to logicians, the only way 
to prove a negative, is by converting it 
into av. aHrmative. 

NEGROES, properly the inhabitants 
of Negritia, in Africa; alſo called blacks 
and moors z but this name is now given 
to all blacks. Ihe origin of the Negroes, 
and the cauſe of this remarkable diffe- 
rence from the reſt of the human ſpecies, 
has much perplexed the naturaliſts : Mr. 
Boyle favs it cannot be produced by the 


heat of the climate; for though the heat 


of the ſun may darken the colour of the 
Kin, yet experience does not ſhew that it 
Js ſaldcient to produce a true blackneſs, 
like that of the Neyroes. Even in Aﬀri- 
ca. many nations of Ethiopia are not 
black, nor were there any blacks original- 
Iy in the Weſt-Indics. In many parts of 
Alta under the ſame parallel with the 
African region, inhabited by blacks, the 
people are. but tawney. He adds, that 
there are Negroes in Affrica beyond 
the ſouthern tropic, ad that a river 
ſometimes parts nations, one of which is 
black, and (he other only tawney. Dr. 
Barriere alledges, that the yall of Ne- 
groes is black, and being mixed with 
their blood, is depoſited between their 
Akin and ſcarfe-ſkin; However, Dr. Mit- 
chell, of Virginia, in the Philoſophical) 
Tranſactions. Ne 476, has endeavoured 
by many lcarned arguments to prove, 
that the influence of the jun in hot coun- 
tries, and the manner of life of their in- 
hahigants, are the remote caules of the 
colour of Negroes, Indians, &c. and in- 
deed it would be a ſlcong confirmation of 
his doctrine if we could ſee any people, 
originally white become black and wool- 

by tranſplantation, or vice wer/(s. 

NEHEMIAH, a canonical book of 
the Old Teſtament, fo called from the 
game of its author, Nehemiah w-s born 
at Babylon during the captivity, and ſuc- 
cecded Ezra in the government of Judah 
and ſeruſalem- He was a2 Jew, and was 
promoted to the office of cup-bearer to 


Artaxerxes Longemanus, king of Perſia; | 


- 
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when the opportunities he had of being 
daily in the king's preſence, together 
with the favour of Eſther the queen, pro- 
cured him the favour of bcing authorized 
to repair and fortify the city of Jeruſalem, 
in the ſame manner as i was before its 
deſtruction by the Babylonians. On his 
going to Jeruſalem, he finiſhed the re- 
building of the walls in fifty-two days, 
and dedicated the gates of the city with 
great ſolemnity. He then reformed ſome 
abuſes which had crept in among his 
countrymen, particularly the extortion of 
the uſurers, by which the poor were fo 


oppreſſed as to be forced to ſell their lands 


and children for ſupport. Aſter which he 
returned to Perha, and came back again 
with a new commiſſion, by viriuve of 
which he repulated every thing relating 
both to the ſtate and religion ot the Jews. 
The hiſtory of theſe traniactions is the 
ſubject of this book; 

* NEMESIS, in Pagan worſhip, the 
daughter of Jupiter and neceſſity, or. ac- 
cording to others of Occanus and Nox 
ſhe had the carc of revenging the crimes 
which Human Jvſtice lett unpuniſh- 
ed. She was likewiſe called Adzaltca, 
becauſe Adraſtus, king of Argos, firtt 
raiſed an altar to her; and Rbamnuſia, 
from her having a magnificent temple at 
Rhamnus in Attica. She had likewiſc a 
temple at Rome in the, Capitol. She is 
repreſented with a' ſtern countenance, 
holding a whip in one hand, and a pair 
of ſcales in the other. 

NEMINE CoOonNTRADICENTE, ere 
contradict ing it, a term chiefly uſed in par- 
liament, &c when any thing is carricd 
without oppoſition. 

NENIA, or N&N1A, in antient po- 
etry, a mournful kind of ſong, filled with 
the praiſcs of ſome deccaſed perſon, aud 
ſung during the celebration of the funcral. 

* NANIA; in pagan wol ſhip, # goddeſs 
ſuppoſed to preſide ovet the melancholy 
performances ſung at funcrals, in bonour 
of the dead, to flutes end other inſtru- 
ments, by women who are hired for that 
purpoſe. Theſe funeral ſongs, ſays 
Horace, were firſt invented by Simonides, 
a Greck lyric poet, and called Næniæ, 
from the name of the goddeſs who pre- 
ſided over then. he flutes at the ſu- 


nerals of both Greeks and Romans, were 


not only uſed to accompany the voice of 
thoſe who ſung the Nzniz, but to point 
out the exact time when the aſſiſtants 
were to ſtrike their breafls, in token of 
their forrow, which was to be performed 


in cadence with the mulic. | D 
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NEPENTHES, ue, a medecine 
mentioned by Homer, as moſt eficacious 
again ſt grief and forrow. He tays, that 
whoſoever. ſhould take it mixed with 
wine, could not be ſenſible of grief for 
that whole day, though his father or mo- 
ther were to die. 

NEPER'SRons, or Bowes, an in- 
ſtrument invented by J. Neper, baron of 
Merchiſton, in Scotland, whereby the mul- 
tiplication and diviſion of large numbers 
are much facilitated. 

Als ta the corflrutiion of NEPER's Rob: 
ſuppoſe the common table of multiplica- 
tion to be made upon a plate of metal, 
ivory, or paite-board, and then concrive 
the ſeveral columns (ſtanding downwards 
from the digits on the head) to-be cut 
aſunder; and theſe are what we call Ne- 
p=r's rods for multiplication. But then 
there muſt be a good number of each ; 
for as many times as any figure is in the 
multiplicand, fo many rods of that ſpe- 
cies (i. e. with that figure on the top of it) 
muſt we have; though fix rods of each 
ſpecies will be ſufficient for any example 
in common affairs : there muſt be alſo as 
many rods of o's. 

But before we explain the way of uſing 
theſe rods, there is another thing to be 
known, viz. that the figures on every 
rod are written in an order diſſerent from 
that in the table. Thus the little ſquare 
ſpace or diviſion in which the ſeveral pro- 
ducts of every column are written, is di- 
vided into two parts by a line acroſs from 
the upper angle on the right to the Jow- 
er on the left; and if the product is a 
digit, it is ſet in the lower diviſion; if it 
has two places, the firſt is ſet in the low- 
er, aad the ſecond in the upper diviſion; 
but the ſpaces on the top are not divided. 
Alſo ther: is a rod of the digits, not divi- 
ded, which is called the index rod, anc 
of this we need but one ſingle rod. 

Multiplication by Nx Rs Robs: firſt 
lay down the index rod; then on the right 
- ſide of it ſet a rod, whoſe top is the fi- 

gure in the higheſt place of the multipli- 
cand : next to this again, ſet the rod 
whoſe top is the next figure of the multi- 
plicand ; and fo on in order, to the firſt 
figure. Then is your multiplicand tabu- 
lated for all the nine digits; for the ſame 
line of ſquares ſtanding againſt every fi 
gure of the index rod, you have the pro- 
duct of that figure, and therefore you 
have no more to do but to transfer the 
products and ſum them. But in taking 
out theſe products from the rods, the or- 
der in which the figures ſtand, obliges 
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to a very eaſy and ſmall addition t 
— Yep — out the figure in the 
lower part, or unit s place, of the ſquare 
of the firſt rod on the right; add the fi- 
gure on the upper part of this rod to that 
in the lower part of the next, and ſo on, 


which may be done as faſt as you can look 


on them. 

Diviſion of NeyeR's RoDs : firſt tabu- 
late your diviſor; then you have it multi- 
plied by all the digits, out of which you 
may chooſe ſuch convenient diviſors as 
will be next lefs to the figures in the div 
dend, and write the index anfwering in 
the quotient, and jo continually till the 
work is done. 

NEPHEW, a term relative to unkle 
and aunt, ſignifying a brother or liſter's 
ſon, who, according to the civil law, is 
in the third degree of conſanguinity ; but 
according to the canon in the ſeconds * 

NEPHRITIC, ſomething relating to 
the kidneys. See Kidney. 

NEPHRITIC Woop, Lum N. 
pbriticum, an American wood, brought to 
us in large compact ponderous pieces, 
without Knots; the outer part is of a 
whitiſh or pale yellowiſh colour; the 
medullary ſubſtance of a dark browniſh 
or reddiſh. 

This wood ſtands greatly recommend- 
ed in difficulties of urine, nephritic com- 
plaints, and all diſorders of the kidneys, 
and urinary paſſages; and it is ſaid to 
have this peculiar advantage, that it does 
not, like the warmer diuretics, heat or 
offend the parts. The blue aqueous 
tincture is directed to be uſed as common 
drink, and frcſh water to be poured on 
the remaining wood ſo long as it com- 
municates any blueneſs. For medical 
purpoſes Geofiray ſays, he has ſeen ſome 


inſtances of its being uſed, but without 


ſucceſs ; and indeed what ever may be the 
virtues of ſtrong infuſions or extracts of 
the waod, the exceedingly dilute blue 
tincture cannot be expected to have much 
efficacy 
NEPHRITICS, in pharmacy, medi- 
cines proper for diſcaſes of the kidneys, 
eſpecially the ſtone. See Stone. 
NEPrAHRITIS, Dolor Nephbriticus, or 
NEPrHRITIC CHOLIC, in medicine 
painful diſeaſe, occaſioned by the don) 
or gravel in the wag > to in which there 
is an inflammation. That the kidneys la- 
bour under a true inflammation, may be 
known from the hurning pungent pain of 
the part where the kidneys lie; from an 
acute continual fever; from the ſmall 


I urine, which is deep coloured, 
or 


| 
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or, in the height of the diſorder, aqueous; 
the itupor of the adjacent leg; the pain 
of the groin, and contiguous teſticle ; 
pain of the ilium; the vomitiag of bile, 
and continual eructations. 

Such an inflammation is cured, when 
nature is benign, and the diſeaſe fa- 
vourable, firſt by refolution ; ſecondly 
by a copious red end thick urine, conti- 
nually diſcharged before the ſeventh, or 
at moſt the ſomtcenth day of the dif- 
eaſ-; and thirdly by a copions diſcharge 
from the kemorrhotidal veins iu tlic be- 
ginning of the diſorder. 

Ihe diforder, when the inflammation is 
known to be prefent, is to be cured firſt 
by the general remedies appropriated to 
the cure of all inflammations, as venceſec- 


tion, revullion, and dilution ; ſecondly, | 


by mild emollicnt, and antiphlogittic de- 
coctions, drank in large quantities. 

Thirdly, this ſpecics of the diſorder is 
cured by clyſters, fomentations, and 
baths; and fourthly by mild and moiſt 
aliments, by reſt, by not lying too warm 
in bed, and e:pccially not lyiug on the 
back. | 

If the pains and convulſions are exceſ- 
ſirely violent, opiates are beneficial. The 
exceſſive vomiting is to be relieved by a 
frequent ex}ubition of tepid water, edul- 
corated with honey. Thus a nephritis 
ariſing from a ſtone impacted in the ure- 
ters and kilncvs, may be ſafely cured. 

If the diforder be protracted, notwith- 
ſtanding the above method of cure, be- 

ond the ſeventh day, an abſceis is to be 
mn the formation of which may be 
known from a remiſſion of the pain, fuc- 
ceeded by a pulſation, and frequently rc- 
turning — 5 a weight and ſtupor of 
the part, from fœtid, aparently ſaline, 
and putrified urine. We are firſt to uſc 
powerfully maturating aud cmollicnt me- 
decines; then, when the urine appears 

urulent, we muſt exhibit diuretics, con- 
biting of pure medicated waters, whey, 
&c. uſing at the ſame time baliamics. 

If this ſuppuration ſhould continue 
long, the whole kidney, being conſumed, 
forms a kind of ulclcfs bag; and in this 
caſe, a tabis renalis is frequently preſent. 

If a ſcirrhus be formed, there ariſes an 
incurable paliy, or lamencſs of the ſubja- 
cent leg Hence alſo are often produced 
a flow conſumption and drop'y. 

If a ſmall quantity of the inflammatory 
matter remains in the minute follicle of 
the urine, it forms a kind of baſis, to 
which the fabulous mattcr of the urine 
gradually adhering, forms a (tone in the 
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kidneys, which is by degrees augmented. 


A nephritis alſo ſometimes degencrates 


into a gangrene. Beerbaave's Apber, 

* NEPTUNE, in Pagan worlkip, the 
god of the ſea, the ſon of Saturn and 
Vetta or Ops, and the brother of Jupiter 
and Pluto. 
peditions, who, when he arrived at the 
ſupreme power, aſſigned him the fca and 
the iſlands for bis empire. He was, how- 
ever, expelled from heaven with Apollo, 
for conſpiring agaĩnſt Jupiter, when they 
were both employed by Laomedon. king 
of Phrygia, in building the walls of Troy, 
but that prince diſmiſling Neptune with 
out a reward, he {-nt a fea monſter to de- 
ſtroy the country, whereupon he wes 
ohliped to expoſe his daughter Ilcſiot c. 


He is faid to have been the firſt inventor . 


of horimanftip and chariot racing, on 
which account Mithradates, King of Pon- 


tus, threw chariots drawn by tur horſes _ 


into the fra, in honour to Neptune, 
and the Romaus in ſtituted horſe- races in 
the circus at his feſtival: during which 
time no cther horſes were permitted to 
work, and the mules were adorned with 
wreaths of flowers. In a conteſt with 
Minerva he produced a horſe by ſtriking 
the earth with his trident; and on ano- 
ther occaſion, in a trial of {kill with Mi- 
nerva and Vulcan, he produced a bull, 
whence that animal was tacriticed to him. 
His favourite wife was Amphitrite, whom 


he long courted in vain, till ending the 


dolphin to intercede for him, he ſucceed- 


ed, on which he rewarded the dolphin by 
placing him among the ſtars. He had 
alſo two other wires, one called Salacia, 
from the ſalt water, the other Vcnilia, 
from the ebbing and flowing of the tides. 
He had a!ſo many concubines, by whom 
he had many children. He is repreſent- 
ed with black hair, with a garment of an 
azure or ſca-green, with his trident in his 
hand, and ſcated on a large ſhcll, drawn 
by ſca-horſes, attended by the fea-gods 
Paleemon, Glaucus, and Fhorces, and 
the ſea · goddeiſcs Thetis, Melita, and 
Panopea, and a long train of tritons, 
and ſea nymphs. | 

NEREIDS, in the Pagan theology, 
ſea nymphs, daughters of Nercus and 
Doris. Hehod reckons up fiity of them; 
and Homer gives vs a liſt and deſcription 
of thirty-nine nercids. Virgil's liſt of 
the nercids is ſhorter, but diverſi icd with 
pretty circumſtances, as may be ſeen, 
Geerp. lib. iv. v. 336. & [e7. 

The nereids were eſteemed very hand- 
ſome, inſomuch that Caſtope, = * 

0 


He aſſiſted jupiter in his ex- 
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Cephens, king of Ethiopia, having tri- 
vmphed over all the beauties of her age, 
and daring to vie with the Nerecids, they 
were ſo enraged, that they ſent a prodi- 
geous ſea-monſter into the country; and 
to appeaſe them, ſhe was commanded by 
the oracle to expoſe her daughter Andro- 
meda, bound to a rock, to be devoured 
by the monſter. In antient monuments 


the Nereids are repreſented riding upon 


ſca-hor(es, ſometimes with an entire hu- 
man form, and at other times with the 
tail of a fiſh. 


* NEREUS, in fabulons hiſtory, a tion of the church. 


NE R 
by his order bled to death. This inhu- 
man prince often wiſhed the whole hu- 
man race had but one head, that he might 
have the pleaſure of cutting it off. In 
the year 64 he ſet the city of Rome on 
fire, in order to have the honour of te“ 
building it, and giving it his name. 
While it was burning he mounted upon 
a tower, dreſſed like a comedian, and 
there ſung a pom on the ruin of Troy. 
He afterwards accuſed the Chriitians of 
burning that city, publiſhed cruel edicts 
guinſt them, and began the fir it perſecu- 
In the year 66 he 


marine deity, the ſon of Occatus and | took a journey into Achaia, «nd reſolved 


| 


'Thetis. He ſettled in the Agcau fa, 
he was confidered as a prophet, and had 
the power of aſſuming what ſorm he 
pleaſed. He married his ſiſter Doris, 
by whom he had fifty daughters called 
the Nereids, who con{tantly attended on 
Neptune. 

* NERO DOMITIUS, emperor of 
Rome, the ſon of Caius Domitius Ano- 
bat bus and Agrippina, the daughter of 
Germanicus, was adopted by the empe- 
ror Claudius in the year go, and ſuc- 
cecded him in 54, to the prejudice of 
Britannicas, the fon of Claudius and 
Mefſalina, who by birthright had the 
next claim to the empire. At the begin- 
ning of his reign he promiſed to follow 
the example of Auguſtus, ard made him- 
ſelf beloved by his libetality and clemen- 
cy. One day, when rhe ſentence of a 
perſon condemned to death was preſent- 
ed to him to be ſigned, he cricd, | hear- 
tily wiſh I could not write; and as the 
ſenate returned him thanks for his juſt 
adminiſtration. he replied, ** It will be 
tine enough for thanking me when | 
have deſerved it. In ſhort the whole em · 
pire reſounded with his praifes ſo long as 
he followed the wiſe advice of Burrhus and 
Seneca, one of whom had been his gover- 
nor and the other his preceptor. But aſter 
he had reigned five years, he abandoned 
himſelf to the moſt ſhameful exceſſes. 
and the moſt extravagant crimes. He 
— 1 himſelf on the throne in a female 

abit, and committed the moſt abomina- 
ble kind of lewdneſs, particularly with. 


—— 


the following yrar to cut through the 
iithmus of Corinth, which failed of ſuc- 
ceſs from the great ſums he ſquandered in 
ſuperfluous expences. He commonly laid 
ten thouſand crowns on one caſt of the 
dice, and uſed to angle with a golden 
rod and a ſcarlet line His deteſtabſe con- 
duct rendered him the abhorrence of 
mankind. The Roman army in Gaul 
reſuſed to ſerve him, and Galta revolted 
apainſt him in Spain ; at which news 
Nero fell into deſpair, and finding be 
was abandoned by every body, cried in 
a rage, © Have I then neither friends nor 
enemies?“ He afterwards eſcaped in diſ- 
guiſe, but fearing leſt he ſhould be taken 


by th--ſe who puriued him, put an end to 


his Ilie by hi? own hand, on the eth of 
June, 68, at the age of thirty-two, 
after a reign of thirteen years and eight 
months, wanting only two days. He 
was ſucceeded by Galba. 

NERVES, zervi, in anatomy, cvlin- 
drical whitiſh parts, ufually fibroſe in 
their ſtructure, or compoſed of dluſtures 
of illaments, ariſing from the brain, or 
rather from its medulla oblongata with- 
in the ſeull, and from the ſpinal marrow, 
and running ſrom thence to every part of 
the body. N : 

Ihe great uſe of the nerves, though we 
are not able perfectly to demonlixate it, 
ſeems to be to convey to all parts of the 
body a fluid of an extremely fubtle kind, 
ſecrcted in the brain and fpinal marrow, 
and deſtined for no leſs noble a purpoſe 
than the ſenſation, motion, and nutri- 


Sporus, whom he kept in his houſe drei- tion of the ſeveral parts of the whole hu- 


ſed like a woman, on which it was faid 
by way of raillery, that“ it would have 


| 


man fabric. "Thoſe who would enter far- 
ther iuto this ſubject, may conſult Heiſt- 


been happy for the world if his father | er's Anatomy; Bocrhaave s Chapter on 


© Domitius had had ſuch a wiſe. 


He | the Brain, in his Inftitutzs; Morgagni's 


* poiſoned Britannicus; murdered bis mo- Advariar, where he treats it judiciouſly 
thet and his wife Octavia, and killed | and deeply ; and aſtcr theſe, Burggrave 
with a kick Poppza, whom he had mar- on the Exiſtance of the Animal Spirits. 


fied, and who was pregnant. Seneca was Sec Crain, 
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Origin, Diftr:Fution, and Names of the 
Nravzs. The Nerves are uſually di- 
vided into two kinds, thoſe which ariſe 
from the brain, and thoſe ariſing from 
the ſpinal marrow. 

* NETHERLANDS, a country of 
Furope, anciently called Belgic Gaul, 
which then comprehended the whole ex- 
tent of land between France, Germany, 
and the occan. It was called the Nether-- 
lands from its being near the ca, where 
ſeveral rivers fall intoit. The Nether- 
lands anticntly belonged to the Duke ot 
Burgundy; but came at length to Maximi- 
lian, archduke of Auftria, by his marry- 
ing the hcirefs of the laſt duke of Burgun- 
dy, to whom they belonged. After 
— 9 5 the emperor Charles V. their 
grandſon, becoming king of Spain, reunit- 
ed them to that kingdom. Philip II. his 
iucce ſſor, being deſitous of eſtabliſhing 
the inquiſition there; and the duke of 
Alba, who was their governor, treating 
the pcople with much ſeverity, they re- 
volteck, and were ſupported by William 
of Naſſau, prince of Orange. Neverthe- 
leſs the duke of Parma conquered nine of 
theſe provinces out of ſeventeen ; but the 
emperor having taken ſome part of theſe, 
the reſt were ceded to him bythe treaty 
of Utretch, Theſe provinces: had the 
name of the Spaniſh Netherlands, to diſ- 
tinguiſh them from the ſtates of Holland, 
and the French Netherlands. Flanders 
is a particular province of the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, and has given its name to 
the other eight, whoſe inhabitants are 
called Flemings. This country is plen- 
tiſul in corn and paſtures, but produces 
no wine, The cities are very numerous, 
populous, and almoſt all fortified ; being 
frequently harraſſed by war. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Macſe, the Scheld, 
the Lys, the Scarpe, the Dylle, and the 
$amber. They have made two canals; 
for the more eaſy tranſportation of mer- 
chandize, one of which begins at the 
harbou of Oſtend, paſſes to Bruges, and 
then go-s to Ghent, where the Lys and 
Scheld unite. Ihe other is that at Bruſ- 
ſels, and paſles to Antwarp. Of the nine 
provinces of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
three he to the E. namely, the dutchies 
of Brabant, Limburg, and Luxemburg. 
The coumies of Flanders and Artoiſe are 
to the W. but this laſt has belonged to 
Francg a long while, The counties of 
Hainau't and Namur are to the S. aud the 
three dutchies and the four counties, the 
marquiſate of the holy empire, and the 
lerdſhip of Mechlin, are to the N. Ar- 


NET 

toiſe, part of Flanders, Hainault, and 
the Cambreſis, are in the poſſe ſſion cf th 
French, and are called the French Nc- 
therlands. Likewiſe the I'uich are in 
poſſeſſion of the N. part of Brabant and 
Flandgrs, which are therefore called 
Dutch Brabant, and Dutch Flanders. 

The United Netherlands lie to the N. 


er Germany on the E. by the Auſtrian 
Netherlands on the 8. and on the weſt 
and Nerth by the occan. The name of 
| the United Provinces - proceeds from a 
treaty made at Utrecht in 1579, for their” 
mutual defence againſt the king of Spain, 
ſince which time they have thrown off 
his yoke, and at the treaty of Munſter, 
in 1648, the king of Spain was obliged 
to acknowledge them a free and indepen- 
dent people; and this country is called 
Holland, after their moſt conſiderable- 
province. "The number of theſe provin- 
ces is uſually faid to be ſeven, though. 
they are in reality eight; for two of them, 
namely, Guelderland and Zutphen, have 
but one voice in the aſſembly of the 
States-General. Theſe eight form one 
dutchy, three counties or earldoms, and 


lows, according to the priority of their” 
voices: the duchy of Guelderland the 
county of Zutphen, which with the former: 
makes one province; the county of Hol- 
land, that of Zealand, the lordſhips of 
Utrecht, of Frieſeland, of Over-Lſſel, 
and Groningen. Each of theſe eight pro- 
vinces, which compoſe what” are G 
the States-Gencral, is a ſovereign ſtute, 
and is governed according to its own laws 
and cuſtoms. Even cvery city, though: 
under its province in many things, en- 
Joys a ſupreme power in all the reſt, and 
has a council or particular ſenate. The 
deputies of the city have each their voice, 
and the nobles of every province have 
but one. altogether, All the deputics 
ſorm three aſſemblies, which are always 
held at the Hague, namley, the ſtates- 
general, the council of ” and the 
board of accounts. The Aſſembly of the 
ſtates - general has the principal direction 
of affairs, and- give audience to forcign 
miniſters: The moſt important matters 
require the conſent of all the provinces 
before they can be determined; but the 
reſt are decided by a plurality of voiccs. 


the direction of aſſairs at that time. The 


council of ſlate executes the deciſi- 


of the former, and are bounded by Lou 


four lordſhips, whoſe names are as fol- 


ach province decides in its turn every” 
week, and the miniſters ought to apply 
tothe preſident of the province, who has 
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ens of the Nates- general, and is compoſed 
of twelve deputics, two of whom are for 
the province of Guilderland, three for 
Holland, two for Zealand, one for 
Utrecht, two for Frieſeland, one for 
- Over-Yſk1, and one for Groningen. At- 
fairs of this board are determined by 2 
plurality of voices. "The board of ac- 
counts takes notice of the ſtates of finan- 
ces, and is likewiſe compoſed oſ the de- 
pu: ies of the provinces. 

NETTLE, Urtica. in botany, a ge 
nus of plants, without any flower petass : 
the ſced is ſingle, and contained in the 
cup, which.clo!es for that purpoſe. The 
root of the common nettle is accounted 
diuretic and lithontriptix : it ſerves allo 
to purify the blood, and is good in ſpittings 
of blood, hæmorthages, and the menſcs. 
The ſeeds of the Roman nettle are re- 
commended in the aſthma, and other 
. diſorders of.the lungs. 

NEUTER, or NeUTER GENDER, 
in grammar, a ſort o$ gender of nouns in 
the learned languages, which are neither 
maſculine nor temenine. 

NEUTRAL SALTS, in chemiſtry, 
a ſort of intermediate ſalts between acids 
and alcali:s, participatirig of the nature 
of both, ſo that one does not predomi- 
nate over the other. The chief of this 
Kind among the native ſalts are common 
ſalt, nitre, aphronitrum, the eſlzntial 
ſalts of plants, and thoſe obtained by 
boiling from ſome medicinal and acidulat- 
ed ſprings. Thoſe prepared by art, are 
the arcanum duplicatum, antimoniated 
-aitre, Glauber's ſalts, and vitriolated 
- tartar. Salts of a temperate and neutral 
nature, are not only of all others the 
moſt talutary, but alto the ſafeſt and moit 
, efficacious, beth for preventing and cu- 
ring ſome of the diſorders incident. to the 
human body. 

NEUTRALITY, the ſtate of a perſon 
or thing that is ncuter. 

* NEWARK, ſiege of, and battle at. 
This battle was fonght during the time 
ot the grand rebellion, viz. 1644. Whilit 
the marquis of Newaealtle was in the 
North, ovicrving the Scottiſh army, - the 
Jord Willoughby, of Parham, and Sir 
John Meldrum, with about 5-00 men of 
the parliament-forces, laid ſiege to New - 
ark, whercin the King had put a garri- 
ſon. As ſoon as Charles knew ot this 
proceeding, he ſent orders to prince Ru- 
pert to endeavour to relieve the place. 
The prince being then at Cheſter, put 
himſelt immediately upon the march, and 


S$:ing joined by cther troops, made a 
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body of 5000 men, with whom be A- 
vanced towards Newark. Meldrum, who 
commanded alone at the ſiege, (the lord 
Willoughby being gone elſewhere) re- 
oived to fight the prince, and for that 
purpoſe drew up his forces, at a little 
diſtance from the town. On the 21ſt of 
March, there was a ſharp couflit, par- 
ticularly at a bridge over which Meldrum 
had retolved to retreat, in caſe of need. 
The bridge was vigoroully attacked, and 
as bravely defended. Mean while, after 
the fight was over, Meldrum finding him- 
ſelf too weak to renew it the next day, 
reſolved to retreat over the bridge in « 
migat': but he found the guard he had 
left there, had deferted, and the bridge 
in poſſeſſion of the enemies. So not be- 
ing abic to retreat, and perceiving him- 
telf ſarreunded with the king s forces, 
Meldrum ſent a trumpet to the prince, 
to deligg a parley. It was agreed that the 
foot ſhould march away wich their ſwords, 
colours, and drums; all the officers, 
with their arme, horſ-s, and baggage; 
and the troopers and dragoons, with their 
ſwords, hories, and colours, But he was 
lorced to deliver all his ordnance and am- 
munition, with about 3000 mulkets, 
he prince, after this expedition, which 
did him great honour, returned to Sbrop- 
thire, and from thence into Lancaſhire, 
to relieve the counteſs of Derby, who, for 
the ſpace of eighteen weeks, was beſieged 
in her houſe of Latham, and made a 
gallant defence againſt a body of 2000 
parliamentarians. In a ſally, on the 6th 
of May, the beſieged fizw ncar 300 ef 


the beliegets. Vrince Rupert, in his way 


to Latham, took Stopworth in Cheſhire, 
and whiltt he was advancing towards La- 
tham, the beſiegers raiſed the fiege; and 
part of them, under the command of 
colonel Righy, went And reinforced the 
garriſon of bolton in Lancaſhire Ihe 


prince purſued them, and without giv- 


ing them time to come to themſelves, 
took the town by ſtorm. Atter that he 
took Liverpool, alſo in Laneathire. The 
governor, colonel More, had not ſpirit 
to make any reſiſtance; he evacuated the 
town in the molt precipitate manner: 
what rich anoveables he could put on 
board the ſhips in the harbour he did; 
inttcad of acquitting himtelt honourably, 
according to the truſt repoſed in him, 
he minded litele clic but the preſ-rvation 
of a few trinkets, Here the prince re- 


ceived a letter from rhe king. command- 
ing him to relieve York, which was be- 
ſieged, and give the enemy battle. 

1 * NEW» 
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*NEWBURY, battle of, fought in 1643. 
Prince Rupert was d:tached over the hills, 
to intercept the carl of Eſſex in his march, 
and amuſc him si h ſkirmiſhes, until the 
king in perſon ſhould bring up the infan- 
try He performed this ſervic with ſuch 
expedition, that before the enemy reached 
Newbury, he charged and put their rear 
in conjuhon; and, though they behaved 
with great conduct and reſolution, he 
compelled them to ſhorten their intended 
march, and take up their quarters at 
Hungerford, Next day, which was the 
17th of September, the king took poſ- 
ſeſſion of Newbury with his foot; ſo that 
Eſſex was obliged to paſs the night in 
the open ficld ; and was indeed in iuch a 
ſituation, that in all probability he would 
have found it extremely difficult to ex- 
tricate himſelf had the royaliſts avoid-< a 
battle 7 but he was obliged to the impe- 
tuokty of ſome young officers, who deſ- 
piſed ſuck maxims ot caution, Ile drew 
up his men in order of battle, upon Bigs- 
hill, within a ſhort mile of Newbury, 
and made ſuch a diſpoſition as became a 
2 of his conduct and experience. 

he royaliſis began to ſkirmiſh in ſmall 
ſucceſſive parties, until they were in- 
ſenſibly engaged fo far, that the king 
found it neccilary to hazard a general ac- 
tion. The king's horſe charged with their 
uſual intrepidity. and even routed the ca- 
war, of Eſlex; but they could make no im- 
preſton upon his foot, behind which the 
horſe raliicd as often they were put in 
confuſion. 1 he London trained bands, 
in particular, oppoled themſelves like a 
rampart againſt the efforts of the royaliſts, 
and managed their pikes with ſuch dex- 
terity, that prince Rupert attacked them 
in vain, at the head of his choice ca- 
valry. The battle was fought all day, 
with cqual obſtinacy on both ſides ; and 
night parted the c#nbatants, before either 
army could claim the victory. The King 
recalled his troops from the field 5; and 
next morning the carl of Filex purſued 
his march towards Reading, which he 
reached with his cannon and baggage, af 
ter his rcar had been feverely handicd by 
prince Rupert, who charged it when en- 
tangled, in defiles, at the head of his 
horſe, and 1c muſqueteers, - Though 
the number of men flain in the battle of 
Newhury was not very conſiderable, they 
ſuſtained irreparable loſs in the fate of 
ſome worthy noblemen, who fell in the 
engagement. The earl of Sunderland, a 
voung nobleman of promiſing parts, was 
Killed by a caunon ball, The carl o. 
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| Carnavon, who had ſerved his royal maß. 

ter with ſuch courage and ability, was 
run through the body with a ſword, and 
x pired in an hour after he received the 
wound; but the theme of univerſal la- 
ment tion was the death of the great, the 
good, the amiable Lucius Cary, lord vit- 
count Falkland, -fecr:tary of ſtate, the 
darling of the muſes, the patron of learn- 
ing and merit, the mirrour of integrity, 
and the pattern of contummate virtue, 
This excellent perlon had conſtantly op- 
poſed the crown in thoſe meaſures which 
he deemed dangerous to the liberty of 
the ſubject, and qrivii-ges of parliament ; 
but, when he perceived the drift of the 
demagogues was to ruin the conſtitution ; 
that the King bad ſumciently atoned for 
the errors of his conduct, during the firſt 
part of his reign, by the manifold con- 
ceſſions he had made in favour of his 
people, he diſciaimed their proceedings, 
and cſpout. the canſe of his fovereign in, 
diſtreſs : yet. he was fo much afflicted at 
ſceing his country involved in the cala- 
mitics of a civil war, that he loft his for- 
mer ſerenity of temper ; he became ſilent, 
penſive, and reſerved ; and, in the midit 
of his ſriends the word ** pcace” oft 
broke from him with a profound ſigh, 
He eaperly forwarded every overture of 
an accommodation; and that his con- 
duct might not ſeem the reſult of perſo- 
nal timidity, he expoſed himſelf, on all 
occaſions, to the oft eminent hazard, 
as if he had defpu*d life, or been ena- 
moured of danger. When his temper firſt 
changed, he began to negle the exterior 
ornaments of his perion, in which he 
had been formerly cxact and curious; 
but in the morning of the battle, as if hg 
had ſoreſcen his fate, he beſtowed extra- 
ordinary pains upon his apparel, ſaying, 
the enemy ſhon}d not find his body in a 
ſlovenly condition. ** 1 am weary of the 
times, (added he) and foreſee much mi- 
ſery to my country; but I believe I ſha't 
be out of it before night.” He charged 
in the front of lord Byron's regiment, 
and being thot in the belly, fell from his 
horſe 5 but his body was not found till 
next morning. This is one of the moſt 
finiſhed characters we find upon record; 
and his death the more lamentable, as he 
died in the 34th year of his age. 

* NEWFOUNDLAND. An illand 
of North America, and the firſt land that 
is made in ſailing into the river St. Lau- 
ragnce, in Canada. It is of a triangular 
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form, 350 miles in length from N. to 8. 
re 
10 


aud 2.9% in breadth from E. to W. whe 
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it is broadeſt. It is a much colder coun- 
try than England, the ground being 
covered with ſnow five months in the 
year, though it Ii-s in between 47 and 
52 degre:s of N. latitude ; but it is much 
hotter than England in ſummer. It is a 
mountainons barren country, but well 
ſupplied with wood and water, and has 
ſeveral commodious bays and harbours. 
The filnng-banks on this coaſt are fre- 
quented by molt European nations, and 
there are teldom lefs than 5 or soo fail 
of lhips laden with cod-fiſh annually, 
't he French had once ſome ſcttlements 
here ; but the property of this ifland was 
yielded to England by the treaty of Ut- 
recht, and by the late peace. It is fo un- 


comfortable a country, that not above 300 


Engliſh farailics continue here all the 
car, beſides the garriſons of St. John s, 
lacentia, and other forts; but in the 

filhing ſcaſon, there are generally about 

10,000 people more. Ihe inliabitants 

receive moit of their proviſions, cloath- 

ing, and furniture, by the ſhips which 
come from England. 

MEW-MOON, Newm-nrea, that Rate of 
the moon a little befare and a little after 
her conjunction with the ſun, 

NEWEL,in architeQtur-,theupright poſt 
which a pair of winding-ſtairs turn about. 

NEWT, or EFT, in zoology. + See 
Et and Lizard. 

* NEWTON (Sir Is A4Ac) The moſt 
celebrated philoſopher and mathematician 
the world has produced, was born at 
Woolſtrope, in Lincolnihire, March 25, 
1642, and was deſcended from the eliter 
branch of the family of Sir John Newton, 
baronet. His father dying young, his 
mother put him to the free - ſchool at 
Grantham, in Lincolnſhire, when he was 
twelve years of age, and removed him 
from hence fome years after, in order to 
accuſtom him betimes to look into his 
own affairs; but finding him entirely de- 
voted to his books, ſhe ſent him again to 
Grantham, and when eighteen years of 
age, removed him to 'Trinity- College, 
Cambridge. M. de Fontanclle tells us, 
6+ that in learning mathematics he did not 
ſtudy Euclid, who ſeemed to him too 

lain and ſimple, and unworthy of tak- 
ing up his time, He underſtood him 
almoſt before he read him, and a caſt of 
his eye upon the contents of his theorems, 
was ſufficient to make him maſter of 
them. He advanced at once to the geo- 

metry of Des Cartes. Kepler's Optics, &c. 

It is certain, that he had made his great 

g{lcaverics in geometry, and laid the foun- 
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dation of his two famous works, the 
rincipia and the Optics, · by the time he 
was 24 years of age. In 1664, he took 
the degree of bachelor of arts, and in 
1653, that of maſter of arts, being elect- 


| ec] the year before fellow of his college. 


le had before this time difcovered the 
method of fluxions, and 1669 he was 
choten proſeſſor of mathematics in the, 
univerſity of Cambridge. The ſame year, 
and rhe two following, he read a courſe 
of optical lectures in Latin, in the pub- 
lic ſchools of the univerſity. After hav- 
ing reviſed and enlarged his Principia, he 
publiſhed it firſt in 1687, in 4to. and of 
this work the higheſt encomiums have 
been madg, both by Engliſhmen and fo- 
reignets, who have treated it rather as the 
production of a celeſtial intelligence, than 
that of a man, Ihe very ſame year 
which this great work was publiſhed, the 
univeri.ry of Cambridge was attacked by 
King James II. when , was one of its 
molt zcalous defenders, and was accord - 
ingly nominated one of the delegates of 
that univerſity to the high - commiſſion 
court ; and the next year be was choſen 
one of the members for the conventions 
parliament, in which he ſat tiil it was 
diſlolved. In 1696, Mr. Mountague, 
then chancellor of the exchequer, aud 
afterwards carl of Halifax, obtained for 
him of the king, the office of warden of 
the mint, in which employment he was 
of ſipnal ſervice, whea the money was 
called in to be recoined. Three years at - 
ter he was appointed maſter of the mint, 
which he enjeyed till his death. In 1699, 
he was elected one of the members of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris. 
In 1741, he was a ſecond time choſen 
member of parliament for the univerſity 
of Cambridge. In 1703, he was elected 
preſident of the Royal society, and con- 
tinued in the chair for 23 years, without 


| interruption, till the day of his death. 


In 1704, he publiſhed, at London, in 
sto. his Optics, and 1705, he was knight- 
ed by queen Anne. In the reign of King 


| George J. he was better known at court 


than before, This great man had all 
along enjoyed a ſettled and equal ſtate of 
health, to the age of 80, when he began 
to be aftifted with an incontinence of: 
However, for the five following 
ycars, he had grrat intervals of eaſe, 
which he procurcd by the obſervance of a 
ſtrict regimen ; it was then believed that 
he certataly had the ſtone, and when the 


paroxyſms were ſo vi5lent, that large 
Fey ot tv cat ian down his face, be never 


uttered 
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uttered the leaſt complaint, or expreſſed 
che ſmalleſt degree of impatience ; but as 
ſoon as he had a moment's caſe, would 
mile and taik with his uſual chcarfulncſe. 
Till, then he always cad and wrote ſe- 
veral hours in a day, He had the perfect 
mſec of all his ſenſes and underſtanding, 
till the day before he died, which was the 
a2 thof March, 1726-7, in the 85th year 
of his age. The honours paid to the 
body of this great philoſopher, have been 
the admiration of foreigners, and have 
cen a greater honour to the nation, who 
have given fuch,public teſtimonies to his 
merit. He lay in ſtate in the Jeruſalem 
chamber, at Weſtminſter, and on the 
23th of March, his body was conveyed 
to Weſtminſter Abbey: the pall being 
ſupported by the lord chancellor, the 
dukes of Montroſs.and Roxburg, and the 
&arls of Pembroke, Suſſex, and Maccics- 
ficld. Ihe biſhop of Rocheſter read the 
Funeral / ſervice, being attended by all 
the clergy of the church. Ihe corps was 
interred juſt at the entrance into the 
«choir, where a noble monument is «rected 
to his memory. He was of a middling 
Hature, and the latter part of his life 
Jomewhat inclined to be jat, His coun- 
tenance was pleaſing, and at the fame 
time venerable. He never made ute of 
Ipectacles, and Joſt but one tooth during 
his whole life. He was of a very meck 
Aiſpoſition, and had.the greateſt modeſty, 
which he never loſt, though the whole 
world conſpired againſt it. He was can- 
did and attable, and always put himtelf 
upon a level with his company. When 
decency, upon any occalion, required 
,expence and ſhew, he was magnificent, 
without grudging it, and with a very 
good grace; but at all other times that 
pomp was intirely .retrenched, and the 
expence ieſcrved for acts of heneficence. 
The following epitaph was wricten by 
Mr. Alexander Pope. 


Nature and nature's laws lay: hid in night, 
God ſaid, Let Newton be, and there wwas 
« | got, 


NEWTONIAN Pxr1LosoPHy, the: 
doctrine of the univerie, and. particularly 


of the heavenly bodigs.; their laws, .af- 
feclions, &c. as delivered by Sir liaac 
Newton. The term Newtonian philo- 
ſophy is applied very diflerently by. ditfer- 
ent authors, Some, under this philo- 
ſophy, include ll the corpuſcular philo- 
Lophy, confider:d as it now ſtands cor- 


8 re ſormed by the diſcovcries and the moſt rclation to ꝓhiloſophy: ſuch are 
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improvements made in the ſeveral pass 
thereof by Sir Iſazc Newton. In this 
ſenie it is that Gravelande calls his Ele- 
ments of Piiyiics,' an Introduction to the 
Newtonian Fhiloſophy, and in this tente 
the Newtonian is the tame with the new 
philotophy. in oppolition to the Carteliag, 
the Peripatctic, and the ancient corput- 
cular philoſophy Others, by Newwnian 
philolophy, mean the method or order 
which Sir Iſaac obſerves in philoſophiz- 
ing, viz. the reaſoning and drawing cf 
concluſions directly from phenomena, 
excluſive of all previous hypotheſes ; the 
beginning from ſimple princip'es, de- 
ducing the firlt powers and laws of na- 
ture from a few ſclect phenomcna, and 
then applying thoſe laws, &. to account 
tor other things: and in this ſenſe, the 
Newtonian is the ſame with the experi- 
mental philoſophy. Others again, by 
Newtonian philoſophy, mean that where- 
in phyſical . bodics are conſidered mathe- 
matically, and where geometry and me- 
chanics are applied to the ſolution ef 
phaznomena; in which fenſe, the New- 
tonian is the ſame with the mechanical 
and mathematical philoſophy. Other; 
again, by Newtonian philotophy, under- 
itand that part of the phyſical knowledge 
which Sir Iſagc Newton has handled, 
improved, and demonſtrated in his Prig- 
cipia. And lallly, others, by Newtonian 
philoſophy, mean the new principles 
which Sir Iſaac has brought into philo- 
ſophy, the new ſyſtem founded thereon, 
and the new liens of phenomena 
thence deduced ; or that which charac- 
terizes and diſtinguiſhes his philoſophy 
from all others: and this is the ſenle in 
which we ſhall chicfly conſider it. As to 
the hiſtory of this philoſophy, it was fir(t 
made public in 1686, by the author, then 
a fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; 
and in the year 17 3, republiſhed with 
conſiderable improvements. Several other 
authors have ſince attempted to make it 
plainer, by ſetting aſide many of the 
more ſublime mathematical reſearches, 
and ſubſtituting either more obvious rea- 
ſonings or experiments; particularly Mr. 
Whitton, in his Prelect. Phyſ. Mathem. 
Graveſande, in his Elem. aud Inſt. and 
lately, by the learned Corament of Le 
Seur and Jacquicr vpon Sir Iſaac's Prin- 
cipia. The philoſophy iticlf is laid down 
chi« fly in the third book of the Principia; 
the two preceding books being taken up 
in preparing the way, and laying down 


ſuch principles of mathematics as hay 
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tgeſe, to render them lefs dry and gco- 
metrical, the author illuſtrates by ſcholia 
in philoſophy. relating chiefly to the den- 
ſ:ty and reſiſtance of bodies, the motion 
of light and ſounds, a vacuum, &c. 

In the third book he procecds to the 
philoGphy itſelf; and from the ſame 
principles deduces the ſtructure of the 
ug and the powers of pravity, 
whereby bodies tend towards the fun and 
planets; and from theſe powers, the 
motions of the planets and comets, the 
theory of the moon and tides... This 
book, which he calls De Mundi Syſte- 
mate, he tells vs, was firſt wrote in the 
popular way; but conſidering that ſuch 
as are unacquainted with the faid prin- 
ciplies, would not conceive the force of 
the conſequences, nor be induced to lay 
aſide their ancient prejudices; for this 
reaſon, and to prevent the thing from be- 
ing in continual diſpute, he digeſted the 
ſom of that book into propolitions, in 
the mathematical manner, ſo as it might 
only come to be read by ſuch as had firſt 
conſidered the principles; not that it is 
neee ſſary a man ſhould maſter them all, 
many of them, even the firſt-rate mathe- 
maticians, would find a difficulty in get- 
ting over. It is enough to have read the 
ae. laws of motion, and the 
three firſt ſections of the fieſt book; after 
which the author himſelf directs us to 
pals on to the book De Syſtemate 
Mundi. 

The great principle on'which the whole 
philoſophy is founded, is the power of 
gravity : this principle is not new; Kep- 
ler, long ago, hiated it in his Introduct. 
at Mot, Martis. He even diſcover d 
ſome of the properties thereof, and their 
eſſects in the motions of the primary pla- 


nets; but the glory of bringing it to a 


hyſical demonſtration, was reſerved to 
the Englith philoſopher. See Gravitation. 

His proof of this principle from phæ- 
nomenaz together with the application 
of the ſame principle to the various other 
apprarances of nature, or the deducing 
thoſe appearances from that principle, 
coaltitute the Newtonian ſyſtem ; which, 
dawn in miniature, will ſtand thus: 

1. The phænomena are, r. That the 
ſatcllites of Jupiter do, by radii drawn to 
the center of the planet, deſeribe areas 
proportional to their times; and that 
their periodical times are in a ſeſquipli- 
cate ratio of their diſtances from its cen- 
ter; in which the obſervations of all 
altromomers agree, 2. Ihe ſame phæno- 


the laws and conditions of powers ; and 
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menon holds of the ſatellites of Saturn 
with regard to Saturn; and of the moon, 
with regard to the earth. 3. The perio- 
dical. times of the primary planets-abouT 
the ſun, are in a ſeſquiplicate ratio of 
their mean diſtances from the ſur). Pur, 
4+ The primary planets do not deſcribe- 
areas any way proportional to their peri- 
odical times about the earth; as being 
ſometimes ſcen ſtationary, and ſometimes: 
retrogade, with regard — See Sa- 
tellite, Pe id, &c. 

2. The powers whereby the ſatellites 
of Jupiter are conſtantly drawn» out of 
the reftthnear courſe, and retained in 
their orbits, reſpect the center of Jupiter, 
and are reciprocally as the ſquares of their 
| diſtances from the ſame center. The 
ſame holds of the ſatellites of Saturn, 
with regard to Saturn; of th: moon, 
with regard to the earth; and of the 
primary planets, with regard to the ſur. 
See Crnrrel Forces, 

3. The moon gravitates towards the- 
earth, and by the power of that gravity 
is retained in her orbit: and the fame 
holds of the other ſatellites with reſpect- 
to their primary planets; and of the pri- 
maries with reſpect to the ſun. 

As to the moon, the propoſition is 
thus proved : the moon s mean diſtanes 
is ſixty femidiameters of the earth; her” 
period, with regard to the fixed ſtars, is- 
twenty-fcven days, ſeven hours, ſorty- 
three minutes; and the earth's circum- 
ference 123249600 Paris feet. Now, ſup- 
poling the moon to have loſt all her mo- 
tion, and to be let drop to the earth, 
with the power which retains her in her 
orbit, in the ſpace of one minute ſhe will 
fall 151 Paris feet; the arch ſhe de- 
ſcribes in her mean motion, at the diſ- 
tance of 60 diameters of the earth, being” 
the verſed ſign of 1571 Paris feet. Henez, 
as the power, as it approaches the earth, 
increaſes in 2 duplicate ratio of the diſ- 
tance inverſely, ſo as at the ſurſace of the 
carth it is 6oX6o greater than at the 
moon; a body, falling with that force in 
our region, mult, in a minute's time, 
deſcribe the ſpace of CoS 1573 Paris 
feet, and 1575 Paris feet in the ſpace of 
one ſ-cond.. * 

But this is the rate at which bodies fall 
by their gravity at the ſurface of our 
earth; as Huygens has d:monſtrated by 
experiments with pendulums. Conſe» * 
quently, he power wheroby the moon is 
retained in her orbit, is the very ſame we 
call gravity ; for if they were different; a 

} bole 


darth. 
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body falling with both powers together 
would deſcend with double the velocity, 


und in a ſecond of time deſeribe 30 feet. 
dee the articles Deſcent and Mun. 

As to the other ſecondary planets, their 
phznomena, with reſpect to their pri- 
mary ones, being of the ſame kind with 
thoſe of the moon about the carth, it is 
argued by analogy, they depend on the 
ſame cauſes ; it being a rnie or axiom all 
philotophers agree to, that effedts of the 
Tame kind have the ſame cauſes. Again, 
uttraftion is always mutual, that is, the 
re=aftion is equal to the action; conſe- 
quently the primary plancts gravitate to- 
war's their ſecondary ones, the carth to- 
wards the moon, and the ſun towards 
them all. And this gravity, with regard 
to cach ſeveral planet, is reciprocally as 
the ſquare of its diſtance from the center 
of . Sce Attratti:n. 

4. All bodies gravitate towards all the 
planets, and their weight towards any 
one planet, at equal diſtances from the 
center of the planet, is proportional to 


the quantity of matter in each, See | 
#Ya1rbt. f g 

For the law of the deſcent of heavy 
bodies towards the earth, ſetting afid- 
their unequal retardation from the reſiſt— 
ance of the air, is this, that al! bodies 
fall cqual ſpaces in equal times ; but the 
nature of gravity or weight, no doubt; is 
the ſame on the other plaiicts as on the 
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Suppoſe, e. gr. ſuch bodies raiſed to 
the ſurface of the moon, -and together 
with the moon deprived at ence of all 
progrefiive motion, and dropped towards 


the earth: it is ſhewn, that in equal 
times they will deſcribe equal ſpaces with 
the moon; and thercfore, that their 
quantity of mattcr is to that of the moon, 
us their weight to its weight. : 
Add, that ſince Jupiter's ſatellites re- 
yolve in times that are in a ſciquiplicate 
ratio of their diſtances from the center of 
Jupiter, and conſequently at equal dif- 
tances from Jupiter, their accelerating 
gravities are equal; therefore, falling 
equal altitudes in equal times, they will 
deſgribe equal ſpaces; juſt as in heavy; 
bodies in out earth. And the fame arou- 
ment will hold of the primary planets 
with regard to the ſun, and the powers 
whereby unequal bodies are equally ac- 
celerated, are as the bodies, that is, the 
weights are as the quantities of matter in 
the plancts, and the weights of the pri- 
mary and ſeeoudary playets towards the 
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ſun, are as the quantities of matter in the 
planets and ſatellites. See Jupiter. 

And hence are ſeveral coro!laries drawn 
relating to the weights of bodies on he 
ſurface of the carth, magnetiſm, and the 
exiſtence of a vacuum. Sce Weight and 
Magnet. 

5. Gravity extends i:ſelf towards all 
bodies, and 1s in proportion to the quan= 
tity of matter in cach, 

hat all plancts gravitate towards each 
other, has been already ſhewn ; likewiſe, 
that the gravity towards any one, con f- 
dered apart, is reciprocally as the ſquares 
of its diſtance from the inter of the plas 
net; conſequently, gravity is propoition- 
able to the matter therein. Further, as 
all the parts of any p'anet, A, gravitate 
towards another planet B, and the gravi- 
ty of any part is to the gravity of the 
whole, as the matter of the part to the 
matter of the whole; and re- action equal 
to action: the planct B will gravitate to- 
wards all the parts of the planet A; and 
its gravity towards any part will be to its 
gravity towards the whole, as the matter 
of the part to the matter of the whole. 
Hence we derive the methods of finding 
and comparing weights of bodies towards 
diticrent planets ; of finding the quantity 
of matter in the ſeveral plancts, and 
their denſities; ſince the weiglits of equal 
bodies, revolving about planets, are a 
the diameters of their orhits directly. and 
as the ſquares of the periodical times ins 
verſciy; and the weights at any diſtance 
from the center of the planet are greater 
or leſs in a duplicate ratio of their diſ- 
tances inverſely : and ſince the quantities 
of matter in the planets are as their 
powers at equal diſtances ſrom their cen- 
ters: and lattly, since the weights of 
equal and homogencous bodies towards 
homogeneous ſpheres are, at the ſurfaces 
of the ſpheres, as the diameters of thoſe 
ſpheres; conſequently, the denſities of 
heterogeneous bodies are as the weigh: 
at the diameters of the ſphercs. 

6. ihe common center of gravity of 
the ſun and all the planets is at teſt; 
and the ſun, though always in motion, 
yet never recedes far from the common 
center of all the plancts. 

For the matter in the ſun being to that 
in Jupiter as 1033 to 1; and jupiter's 
diſtance. ſrom the ſun to the ſemidiameter 


of the ſun in a ratio ſomewhat bigger; 


the common center of gravity of ſupitet 
andthe ſun will be a point a little without 
the ſun's ſurface; and by the fame 

means, 


i 
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means, the common center of Saturn 

and the ſun will be a point a little within 

the ſun's ſurface; and the common cen- 

ter of che earth, and all the planets, will 

be ſcarce one diameter of the fun diſtant 

from the center thereof : but the center 

is always at reit; therefore, though the 

ſun will have a motion this and that ways 

according to the various ſituations of the 

plangts, yet it can never recede far from , 
the center ; ſo that the common center of 
gravity of the earth, ſun, and plancts, 

may be eſteemed the center of the whole 

world. Sce the article Planer. 

7. The planets move in ellipſes that 
have their foci in the center of the ſun, 
aud deſcribe areas proportionable to their 
times. This we have already laid down, 
a poſteriori, as a 1 and now 
that the principle of the heavenly mo- 
tions is ſhewn, we deduce it therefrom 
a pricri. Thus, ſince the weights of the 
planets towards the ſun are reciprocally 
as the ſquares of their diſtances from the 
center of the ſun; if the ſun were at reſt, 
and the other plancts did not act on each 
other, their orbits would be elliptical, 
having the ſun in the common umbilicus, 
and would deſcribe areas proportionable 
to the times; but the mutual actions of 
the planets are very ſmall, and may be 
well thrown alide. See 0rbjr. 

Indeed the action of Jupiter on Saturn 
is of ſome conſequence ; and hence, ac- 
cording to the tifferent ſituation and dit 
tances of thoſe two planets, their orbits 
will be a little diſturbed. The carth's or- 
bit too is ſenſibly diſturbed by the action 
of the moon; and the common center of 
the two deſcribes an ellipſis round the 
ſun placea in the umbilicus; and, with a 
radins drawn to the center of the ſun, 
deſcribes areas propertionable to the 
times. Sce Farth, Orbit, &c. 

8. The aphelia and nodes of the pla- 
nets are at reſt, excepting for ſome in- 
conſiderable irregularities ariſing from 
the action of the revolving planets and 
comets. Conſequently, as the fixed 
ſtars retain their poſition to the aphelia 
and nodes, they too are at reſt. See the 
article Nodes, &c. 

9. The axis, or polar diameter of the 
planets, is leſs than the equatorial dia- 
meter. 

The planets, had they no diurnal ro- 
tation, would be ſpheres, as having an 
equal gravity on every ide : but by this 
rotation the parts receding from the axis 
endeavour to riſe towards the equator, 


which, if the matter they conſiſt of be 
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fluid, will be aſſected very ſenſibly, Ae 
cordingly Jupiter, whoſe denſity is 
found not much to exceed that of water 
on our globe, is obſerved by aſtronomers 
to be conſiderably leſs between the two 
poles than from - & eaſt to welt. And, 
on the ſame principle, unleſs our earth 
were higher at the equator than towards 
the poles, the ſea would rife under the 
equator, and overfiow all near it. But 
this figure of the earth Sir Iſaac Newton 
proves likewiſe 4 poftertori, from the oſeil- 
lations of waves = (a being Nower and 
ſmaller in the equinoctial, than in the 
polar parts of the globe. See Earth. 

10. All the moon's motions, and all 
the inequalities of theſe motions, follow 
from theſe principles, e. gr. her uncqual 
velocity, and that of her nodes and apo- 
gee in the ſyzygies and quadratures ; the 
differences in her eccentricity and her va- 
riation. Sce Moon. 

11. From the inequalities of the lunar 
motions, we can deduce the ſeveral ine- 
qualitics in the motions of the ſatellites. 

12. From theſe principles, particularly 
the action of the ſun and moon upon the 
carth, it follows, that we muſt have 
tides, or that the ſea muſt ſwell and ſub- 
ſide twice every day. See Tide. 

13. Hence, likewiſe, follows the whole 
theory of comets, as that they are above 
the region of the moon, and in the pla- 
netary ſpaces ; that they ſhine by the 


ſun's light, reflected from them; that 


they move in conic ſections, whoſe umbi- 
lici are in the center of the ſun; and, by 
radii drawn to the fun, deſcribe areas 
proportional to the times; that the orbits 
or trajeQories are very nearly parabolas; 
that their bodies are ſolid, compact, &e. 
like thoſe of the planets, and muſt there- 
fore acquire an immenſe heat in their pe- 
rihclia; that their tails are exhalations 
— from and encompaſſing them like 
atmoſpheres. See Comet. 

Mr. Pope, in his Eſſay on Man, has 
the following lines : 


Superior beings, when of late they ſaw 
A mortal man unfold all Nature's law, 
Admir'd ſuch wiſdom in a human ſhape, 
And ſhew'd a Newton as we ſhew an ape. 


NICHE, in architecture, a hollow 
ſunk into a wall, for the commodious 
and agreeable placing of a ſtatue. The 
ordinary proportion of a niche is to have 
two circles in height and one in width ; 
but M. Le Clerc makes their heighe 
ſomething more, = — being to com- 


peniate 


penſate for the height of the pedeſtal of 


the ſtat ue. The hollow is ſemicircular 
at bottom, that is, in its plan; and at 
top it terminates in a Kind of canopy. 
Niches have frequently an impolt, and 
an archivolt or head band, and the canopy 
wrought and enriched in the manner of a 
ſhell. The breadth of the archivolt may 
be made equal to a ſixth or f:venth part 
of the niche, and the height of the im- 
poſt to a fifth or ſixth part of the ſame; 
and the impoſt and archivolt ought to 
conſiſt of ſuch mouldings as hbave ſome 
relation to the architecture of the place. 
Niches are ſomstimes made with rultic- 
work, ſometimes with ſhell-work, and 
ſometimes of cradle or arbour-work. 
Niches are ſometimes made ſquare, but 
theſe want all the beauty of the others. 

NICOTIANA, in botany, a plant 
more commonly known by the name of 
tobacco, 

NICTITATING Membrane, in com- 
parative anatomy, a thin membrane, 
chiefly found in the bird and ſiſh- Kind. 
which covers the eyes of theſe animals, 
thcltering them from the duſt, or too 
much liebe; yet is ſo thin and pellucid, 
that they can ſce pretty well through 
it. 

NIDUS, among naturaliſts, ſignifies a 
neſt, or proper repoſitory for the eggs of 
birds, inſects, &c. wherein the young of 
theſe animals are hatched and nurſed, 

NIECE, a brother or ſiſter's daughter, 
which in the civil law, is reckoned the 
third degree of conſanguinity. 

* NIGER, a large river of Africa, 
ſaid to have its ſource near that of the 
Nile. Some ſay it runs from E. to W. 

through the middle of Negroeland, diſ- 
charging itſelf into the Atlantic ocean 10 
three channels; the moſt ſoutherly of u hic! 
is called Rio-Grande, that in the mid- 
dle Gambia, and that on the N. Sencga. 
But this is mere conjecture; for after 
ſeveral trials that have been made of the 
two laſt of theſe rivers, the channels have 
not been found deep enough to go up 
very ſar into the country, though they 
have failed fartheſt up the Senega, 

NIGHT, the part of the natural day 
during which the ſun is enderneath the 
horizon ; or that ſpace whercin it is 
duſky. Sec Day. 

Night was originally divided by the 
"Hebrews, and other eaſtern nations, into 
three parts, or, watchings. The Romans, 
and afterwards the jews from them, di- 
yided the night into tour parts, or watches, 
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the firſt of which began at ſun-ſct and 
laſted till nine at night, according to our 
way of reckoning ; the ſccond laſted till 
midnight; the third till three in the 
morning; and the fourth ended at ſun- 
riſe, The ancient Gauls and Germans 
divided their time not by days but by 
nights; and the people of Iceland and 
the Arabs do the ſame at this day. The 
like is alſo obſerved of our Saxon an- 
ceſtors. | 

NIGHT MARE, in medicine, a diſ- 
eaſe called by phyſicians ephialtes and 
incubus. | 

* NILE, a large river of Egypt in 
Africa, which riſes in Abyſſinia, ia about 
eight degrees N. latitude, It runs ge- 
nerally from S. to N. through Ahyſſinia, 
Senna, and Nubla into Egypt in one 
ſtream, till it comes below Cairo to the 
Delta, where it divides into ſeveral 
branches, the two principal of which 
diſcharge themſelves into the Mediter- 
ransan, the one at Damictta, and the 
other at Roſetta. There are great re- 
joicings every 'year in Egypt, when the 
Nile riſes to a certaln height, becauſc their 
future harveſt depends upon it, The in- 
undation generally continues from the 
2<th of ſuly to the beginning of Novem- 
ber, at which time the dry land begins 

5 appear ; if it can be called dry after 
it has been fo long ſoaked in the water, 
As ſoon as the land is fit they ſow their 
corn, and in April it becomes yellow and 
fit for reaping. When the water is let 
into the great canal, it is conveyed from 
thence into reſervoirs and ciſterns, to be 
diſtributed into their fields and gardens. 
But we ſhould have obſerved, that all the 
low wet places are ſowed with rice, which 

rows belt in the water. This overflow- 
ing of the Nile is owing to the great 
rains, which. fall annually between the 
tropics upon the high mountains of 
Abyſſinia, near which the ſource of the 
Nile is, and from which the water falls 
down in great torrents into that river. 
he Nile does not contain a great num- 
ber of fiſhy perhaps becauſe there are fo 
many crocodiles and other voracious ani- 
mals. The water, where it is clear, is 
very fit for drinking. 

* NINEVEH, an ancient city of Aſ- 
ſyria. It was enlarged by Ninus, who ſome 
take to be the Nimrod of Moſes. When 
Jonas went to preach againſt it, he was 
ſaid to be three days in paſſing through 
it. Jt was a long while the capital of the 
Aſſyrian empire, but is now ruincd, and 
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it is difficult to find the place where it 
ſtood. 
* NIOBE, - in fabulous hiſtory, the 
daughter of Tantalus, and wife ot Am- 
phion, king of Thebes. She was a 
princeſs of great beauty; but being the 
mother of ſeven ſons and ſcven daughters, 
ſhe had the preſumption to prefer herſelf 
to Latona, Who had only. Apollo and 
Diana. Latona in revenge cauted Apollo 
and Diana to kill Niobe's fourteen chil- 
dren with their arrows, the former ſlay- 
ing the ſons, and the latter the daughters, 
On which Niobe being filling with the 
deepeſt grief, Jupiter, in compaſſion to 
her inceſſant tears, turned her into a 
ſtone. 

NIPPERS; in the manege, are four 


teeth in the fore part of the horſe's mouth, 


two in the upper, and two in the lower 
jaw. A horte puts them forth between 
the ſecond and third year, 

NIPPERS is alſo an inſtrument in uſe 
among ſmiths and farricrs, being a kind 
of pincers, where with in ſhoeing a horſe, 
they cut the nails before they rivet them. 
It is alſo uſed in taking off a ſhoe. 

NIPPLES, Papillæ, in anatomy. See 
Brea. 

NISI PRI Us, in law, a judicial writ 
lying in caſes where the jury being impan- 
nelled and returned betore the juſtices of 
the bank, one of the parties requelts to 
have ſuch a writ, for the eaſe of the 
2 that the trial may come before 
the juſtices in the ſame county on their 
coming thither. Theſe trials hy niſi prius 
are intended for the eaſe of the country, 
by ſaving the parties, jurors, and wit- 
neſſes, the trouble of coming to Welt- 
miner. The purport of a writ of niſi 
prius is, that the ſheriff is thereby com- 
manded to bring to Weftmiuſter the men 
impannelled, at a certain day before the 
Juſtices, i prius jufliciarii domini regis ad 
** capiendas venerint; that is, unleſs 
the juſtices go before the day into 
ſuch a county to take aſſizes. Sce Juſ- 
tices. 

NITRE, or SALTPETRRE, a neutral 
falt, formed by the coalition of the com- 
mon vegetable fixed alcaline ſalt with a 
peculiar” acid: of a ſharp, penetrating, 


cooling taſte : ſoluble in eight times its 


weight of very cold water, in leſs than 
thrice its weight of water temperately 
warm, and in one third its weight of 
boiling water. 

The origin of nitre, or rather of the 


acid which makes the charaQteriſtic part 
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of nitre, is unknown. Thus much only 
is known with certainty, that common 
waters, both atmoſpherical and ſubter- 
raneous, often contain a little of this acid 
in combination with earthy or other bo- 
dies, ſo as to yicld, by cryſtallization, on 
ep ging the vegetable fixed alcali, a 
perfect nitre: and that when animal or 
vegetable fubſtances, mixed with porous 
abſorbent earths, have lain expoſed ta 
the air till they are thoroughly rotted, 
they are found in like manner to con- 
taia a ſmall portion of nitrous acid, ſo 
as to give out a little nitre to water, on 
being ſupplied with the proper alcaline 
baſis. On this foundation, ſome nitre is 
prepared in different parts of Europe; 
but the greateſt quantities are the pro- 
duce of the Eaſt-Indies: the means 
by which it is there ſo plentifully obtain- 
ed, or whether it is a natural production, 
have not yet, ſo far as we can learn, been 
revealed. Nitre, as brought into the 
ſhops, has generally a greater or leſs ad- 
mixture of ſea- ſalt, from which it is pu- 
riſied, by diſſolving it in boiling water, 
and, after duly evaporating the filtered 
ſolution, ſetting it in a cold place to 
cryſtallize. This falt is one of the prin- 
cipal medicines of the antiphlogiſtie claſs : 
of general uſe in diſorders accompanied 
with inflammatory ſymptoms, whether 
chronical or acute, and as a corrector of 
the inflammation or irritation produced b 
ſtimulating drugs. Hoffmann thinks it 
has an advantage above the refrigerants of 
the acid kind, in not belng liable to co- 
agulate the animal juices; ſolutions of 
it mingling with or diſſolving recent thick 
blood, and in ſome degree preſerving it 
from coagulation, as well as corruption; 
at the ſame time changing its colour, 
when dark or blackiſh, to a crimſon; an 
effect which it produces alſo, in a leſs 
degree, upon the fleſhy parts of dead 
animals, It retards likewiſe the co- 
agulation of milk, but ſeems, from 
Stahl's account, to increaſe the con- 
ſiltence of thin ſerous humours; for 
he obſerves, that when uſed in garga- 
riſms for inflammations of the fauces 
in acute fevers, it thickens the falival 
fluid into a mucus, which keeps the 
parts moiſt for a conſiderable time; 
whereas, when nitre is not added, a dry - 
neſs of the mouth preſently caſues. This 
medicine generally promotes urine, and 
often gives relief in ſtranguaries and heat 
of urine, whether ſimple,” or proceeding 
from a venereal ' taint. It ſometimes 
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looſens the belly, particularly in hot diſ- 
poſitions: in cold phlegmatie tempera- 
ments it rarely has this eſſect, though 
given in very large doſes, even to an 
ounce : the diarrhzas of accute diſcaſcs, 
and fluxcs in other circumſtances, from 
an acrimony of the bile or inflammation 
of the inteſtines, have been frequently 


- reſtrained by it. In high fevers it often 


romotes a diaphoreſis or ſweat ; in ma- 
— fevers, where the pulſe is low, 
and the ſtrengti greatly depreſſed, it im- 
pedes that ſalutary excretion and the erup- 
tion of the exanthemata, in con!equence 
of its general power of diminiſhing in- 
flammation and heat, It ſcems to be 
prejudicial in diforders of the lungs, 
though ſome have ventured to preicribe 
it in hemoptyſes. 

The uſual doſe of nitre, among us, is 
from two or three grains to a ſcruple ; 
though in many caſes it may be given 
with great ſafety, and to better advan- 
rage, in larger quantities. : 

Nitre may be commodiouſly taken in 
the form ot troches; one part of the 
parified ſalt is commonly ground with 
three paits of fine ſugar, and the mix- 
ture made up with mucilage of gum 
rragacanth. In this and all other ſolid 
forms it is accompanied, however, with 
one inconvenience, being liable, eſpeci 
ally when the doſe is conſiderable, to 
occalion a pain or uneaſineſs at the ſto- 
mach, which can be prevented only by 
plentiful dilution. A liquid form is there- 
fore, in general, the moſt eligible, and 
may be eaſily rendered grateful by a pro- 
per addition of ſugar ; commonly half 
an ounce of nitre, and two ounces of 
fine ſugar, with a ſcruple of cochincal, as 
a colouring material, are boiled in two 
pints and a half of water, till half a pint 
15 waſted, and after ſtanding to ſettle, 
the clear purpliſh red liquor poured off 
for uſe. The boiling ſerves only to haſten 
the ſolution, and need not be continued 
longer than till the ſalts are diſſolved, and 
a ſuflicient colour extracted from the co- 
chincal. 

NOBILITY, a quality that enables 
and raiſes a perſon above the rank of a 
eormoner. The origin of nobility in 
Europe is by ſome referred to the Goths; 
who, after having ſeized a part of Europe, 
rewarded their captains with titles of ho- 
nour, to diſtinguiſh them from the com- 
mon people. In Britain the term no- 
bility is reſtrained to degrees of dignity 
above knighthood: but every where elſe 


nobility and gentility are the ſame, The 


NOC 
Britiſh nobility conſiſts only of five de- 
grees, viz. that of a duke, marquis, earl, 
viſcount, and baron, each of which ſee 
under their proper articles. In Britain 
and Ireland theſe titles are only conferred 
by the King, and that by patent, in virtue 
of which it becomes hereditary, The 
privaliges of the nobility are very con- 
ſiderable: they are all eſteemed the king's 
hereditary counſellors, and are privileged 
from all arreſts, unleſs for treaſon, felony, 
breach of peace, condemnation in parlia- 
ment, and contempt of the king, T 
enjoy their ſeats in the houſe of peers by 
deſcent, and no act of parliament can 
paſs without their concurrence : they are 
the ſupreme court of judicature, and 
even in criminal caſes give their ver- 
dict upon their honour, without being 
put to their oath. In their abſence they 
are allowed a proxy to vote for them, 
and in all placcs of truſt are permitted 
to conſtitute deputies, on acc unt of 
the neceſlity the law ſuppoſes them un- 
der of attending the king's perſon : but 
no peer is to go out of the kingdom 
without the king's Icave, and when that 
is granted, he is to return with the king's 
writ, or forfeit goods and chattles. 
NOBLE, a money of account, con- 
taining ſix thillings and eight pence. The 
noble was anciently a real coin, ſtruck in 


[the reign of Edward 111, and then called 


the penny of gold ; but it was afterwards 
called a roſe- noble, from its being ſtamp- 
cd with a roſe: it was current at 
6s. 8 d. | 

NOCTAMBULI, Ne&ambulones, Som- 
nambuli, ſuch perſons as ariſe and walk 
about in their ſleep. The diſorder con- 
liſts in this, that the proper organs of 
mulcular motion are at liberty, while 
thoſe deſtined for ſenſation are bound up, 
or inactive. Certain ideas follow upon 
certain motions of the fibres of the brain, 
and certain motions of thoſe fibres upon 
certain ideas. By much thinking on any 
one thing, the fibres acquire ſome per- 
manent ſituation, which gives a freer 
paſlage to the ſpirits towards a certain 
part of the body than ordinary. If then 
the animal ſpirits become too. copious, 
too much agitated, or conſiſt of parts 
too ſolid, they throw themſelves into the 
next paſlages they find open, glide 
into the nerves and muſcles correſpond- 
ing to theſe paſſages, and there produce 
the motions proper to thoſe muſcles. The 
bilious, melancholic, and ſanguine, are 
moſt ſubject to thoſe — —＋ vagaries. 
This remedies ate all ſuch things as tem- 
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per the agitation of the ſpirits and relax 
the fibres, as bleeding, and all coolers, 
either internally or externally exhibited : 
aperitives too have 4 good eflect; but the 
beſt remedy, according to ſome, is the 
cold bath. 

NOCTILUCA, in phyſiology, a ſpe- 
cies of phoſphorous, ſo called becauſe ir 
ſhines in the night without any light 
being thrown upon it; ſuch as the phoſ: 
phorous made of urine. 

NOCTURNAL, relating to the night, 
in contradiſtinction to diurnal. | 

NOCTURNAL ARCH, in aſtrono- 
my, the arch of a circle deſcribed by the 
ſun, or ſtar in the night. 

Semi-NOCTURNAL arch of the Sun, 
that portion of a circle he paſſes over 
between the lower part of our mcredian, 
and the point wherein he ſets, or the 
point of the horiſon wherein he riles. 

" NOCTURNAL, No#tulabium, an in- 
ſtrument chiefly uſed at fea, to take the 
altitude or depreſſion of fome {lars about 


the pole, to nud the latitude and hour of 


the night. Some nocturnals are hemiſ- 
pheres, or plaunpheics, on the plane of 
the equinoctial. "Thoſe commonly in ule 
among ſeamen are two; the one adapted 
to the polar ſtar, and the firit of the 
guards of the little bear; the other to 
the pole ſtar, and the pointers of the 
great bear. 

NODE, Neodur, in ſurgery, a tumour 
ariſing on the bones, and uſually pro- 
ceeding from ſome venereal cauſe ; being 
much the ſame with what is otherwitc 
called exoſtolis. See &x1yrfis. 

"This word is more particularly applied 
to the tumours or protuberances ariſing 
on the joints of old gouty people, called 
alſo tophi. 

Some pive the denomination of nodes, 
to all tumours formed by a coagulation of 
viſcuous matter in the external parts of 
the body. | 

NODES, in aſtronomy, the two points 
where the orbit of a planet intertccts the 
ecliptic. 

Such are the two points C and D (plate 
xxxvi. fig. 1.) of which the node C. 
where the planet aſcends north ward above 
the plane of the ecliptic, is called the 
aſcending node, or the dragon's head, and 
is marked thus 3. The other node D, 
where the planct deſcends to the fouth, 
is called the deſcending node, or the 
dragou's tail, marked thus g. And the 
right line D C is called the line of the 
nodes. 


NODULE, or NODULUS, a word] 
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uſed in pharmacy, for a knot tied in a 
rag, and including ſome medicinal in- 
gredients to be ſuſpended in any liquor, 
as beer or wine, to give it a tincture, or 
the like. 

It ſignifies alſo a parcel of odoriferons 
ſimples, tied up in a piece of ſilk, for the 
patient to be frequently ſmeliing to. 

NODUS, or NODE, in dialling, a 
certain point or pole in the gnomon of 
a dial, by the ſhadow whereof, cither the 
hour of the day in dials without furni- 


{| ture, or the parallels of the ſun's de- 


clination, and his place in the ecliptic, 
&c. in dials with furniture, are ſhewn. 

NODUS is alſo uſed for a hole in the 
ceiling of a room, or in the window, for 
making of a dial on the floor, wall, or 
the like, 

NOLI ME TANGERE, Touch me not, 
in medicine, a malignant eruption, in the 
face, occafioned by a ſharp corroſive hu- 
mour; thus called, cither becauſe ir 
aff-&ts thoſe who touch it, or becauſe the 
more it is touched, the worſe it grows, 
and the tarther it ipreads. 

NOMADES, in antiquity, a name 
given to ſeveral nations or people, whoſe 
whole occupation was to feed their 
Iveks, and who had no fixed place of 
abode, but were conſtantly Gifting, ac- 
cording to the conveniences of palturage. 

NOMBRIL POINT, in keraldry, the 
next below the ſeſs- point, or the very 
center of the eſcutcheon. 

NOMENCLATURE, MNeomenclstura, 
a catalogue of ſeveral of the more uſuaf 
words in any language, with their ſigni- 
fications, compiled to facilitate the uie of 
ſuch words to thoſe who art to learn the 
tongue 3 ſuch are our Latin, Creek, 
Frchch, &c nomenclatures. 

NOMINATION, the act of naming 
and appointing a perſon for ſome func- 
tion, employ, or benefrce. 

NOMINATION, in law, the power 
that a perſon has of appointing a clerk 
to a patron of a benefice, by him to be 
preſented to tlie ordinary. 

"NOM;NATIVE, in grammar, tne - 
firſt caſe of the nouns which are declin- 
able. 

NOMINATOR, one who preſents 2 
perſon to an office or benelice ; whence 
the perſon named, or preſented, is called 
nominee. 

NON-ABILITY, in law, incapacity, 
or an exception taken againſt a plaintift, 
in a cauſe, on ſome juſt ground, why he 
cannot commence a ſuit in law; as his 
being attainted of felony, outlawry, &c. 
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 NON-AGE, in law, all the time a 
perion continues under the age of one- 
and-twerity; but in a ſpecial ſenſe it is 
all the iimc a perion is under the age of 
lourtcen, 

NON-APPEARANCE, a default in 
bot appeariug in a court of judicature. 
Attornies jubicribhing warrants tor ap- 
pearing in court, are liabl: to attachment 
and fine for non - appearance. If a de- 
- ferCant docs not appear, and find bail 
upon a..{cire fucias and rule given, judg- 
ment may be had againſt him. 

NON COMPOS MEN THIS, in law, 
denotes a perſon's not bing of found 
memory and underſtanding, Of theſe 


perſons there arc four diticcent kinds, an | 


tot, a medman, a Junatic who has 
ticid intervals, and a dhunkard who de- 
priyes himfeif of reafon by his own act 
and deed In all their cates, except the 
Hatt. one that is non compos mentis mall 
not loſe his life for tclony or murder; 
but the drankard has uo indulgence on 
account of the lots of his reaſon, for, in 
the cye of the law, his drunkenneſt docs 
not cxtenuate but aggravyis his ofince. 

NON-NATURADLS, in medicine, fo 
e1ll:d becau'e by their abuje they become 
the cauſcs of diicalcs. 

Phylicians have divided the non-natu- 


ra!s into fix claſies, viz. the air, meats + 


and drinks, ſleep and watching, motion 
and relt, the paſſions of the mind, the 
retentions and cxcrctions. 

\ ON-RESIDENCE, applied par- 
ticularly to ſpicitual perions, who wil- 
fully abtent them!clves ſcr the ſpace of 
one month together, or two months at 
dificrent times in the year, from their 
[/Dencficcs ; for which they are liable to 
-penaltics, by the ſtatute of non- re ſidence: 
bet bilhops, the King's chaplains, &c. 
are exct pted. 

NON- SIT, the dropping of a ſuit or 
Action, or a renouncing thereof by the 
plaintiff or defendant, which happens 
moſt commonly npvn the diſcovery of 
ſome error in the plaintiff s proccedings, 
: when the cans is {+ far proceeded in, 
that the jury is ready at the bar to de- 
- Hver in thetc verdict. A gon ſuit, it is 
faid, may be in the ſollowing caſes, viz. 
where a porivia brings a perional action, 


\ - and does ut profernte it with eſſect; or 


if, upon the trial, he refutes to ſtand a 
verdict, then he becomes non-ſuited; fo 
where the pl int te is not ready for trial 
at the calling and ſwcaring of the jury, 
It is „rclumed he docs not Hand to pro- 
cerd iu his cauic, and ca that account 
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the court may call him non-ſuited, Likes 
wiſe, on a trial, when the jury comes in 
to deliver their verdict, and when: the 
plaiatiff is called on to hear the ſame, in 
that caſe, if he does not appear aftcr be- 
ing thrice called by the crier of the 
court, he 15 non-ſuited ; which non-ſuit 
is to be recorded by the ſecondary, by they 
direction of the court: but if he after- 
wards appears, before the non-ſuit is ac- 
tuaily recorded, the court may take the 
verdict, for that is not a non-tuit, till it 
be recorded, upon motion made by the 
counſel for this purpoſe ; and then it is a 
part of the record, in the nature of a 
judgment again(t the plaintiff. 

NONCONFORMISTS, the fame with 
diſlenters. | 

NONES, Ng, in the Roman ca- 
lendar, the fifth day of the months Ja- 


nuary, February, April, June, Auguſt, 


deptember, November, and December; 
and the ſerenth of March, July, and 
October. March, May, July, and Oc- 
tober had fix days in their noncs; be- 
cauſe theſe alone, in the ancient coniti- 
tution of the year by Numa, had thirty- 
one days apiece, the reſt having onl 

twenty=-nine, and —— thirty; but 
when Cæſar reformed the year, and 
made other months contain thirty-one 
days, he did not allot them ſix days of 
nones. | 

NORFOLK, a county of England, 
boundetl on the N. and E. by the Ger- 
man Ocean; by Suffolk on the S. and 
by the waſtes and fens of Lincolnſhire, 
and the Ille of Ely on the W. It is 30 
miles in length from E. to W. and 3o in 
breadth from N. to 8. Its ſoil in ſome 
places is fat, and in ſome ſandy. To- 
wards the fea it is level, and yields 
plenty of corn, and paſture. In other 
parts, there are woods and heaths, which 
maintain a great many ſheep. Its prin- 
cipal rivers are the Ouſe, Waveney, Lare 
and Thyrne. Its commodities ate corn, 
wool, honey, and ſoffron, and its manu- 
factures worſted ſtockings and Norwich 
Stufls, and on the ſea coaſts are taken 
abundance of herrings. This county has 
ſeveral good harbours, and in general is 
well inhabited, there being 660 pariſh 
churches, one city, and 27 market 
towns. Norwich is the city, 

* NORMANDY, a conſiderable pro- 
vince of France, with the title of a 
duchy : it is ſeparated from England by 
the Britiſh Channel, and is bounded on 
the 8. by Bcaufe, Perche, and Maine; 
on the W. by Brittany, and on the E. by 

Picardy 
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Picardy and the iſle of France. Its ex- 
tent from E. to W. is 150 miles, and 
from N. to 8. 75. This province is 
very fertile. They have large meadows 
and good paſtures, which ſerve to fatten 
a great number of cattle. They brag of 
the oxen of the territory of Auge; the 
veal and (weetmcats of Roan ; the ſheep 
and rabbits of Cabour; the fowls of 
Caux and Beflin, and of their partridges 
with red bills "Phe ſea yields numbers 
of excellent filh, and they make a great 

al of white ſalt in ſeveral places, which 
they uſe to ſalt butter, of which they ſell 
a large quantity. There are mines of 
iron in ſeveral places, of which they 
make ęrcat guns, bombs, bullets, pots, 
und great quantities of iron ware. The 
rivers of this province are the Seine, the 
Eure, the Aure, the Iton, the Andelle, 
the Rille, the Dive, the Carantonne 
the Ant, the Orne, and the Drome. it 
is very populons, for it comprehends a 
great number of towns and villages. 

NORROY, the title of the third of 
the three kinps at arms. 

NORTH, in eoſmography, one of the 
four cardinal points. See Compaye, 

* NOR t HAMPTON, the {hire town 
of Northamptonſhire. It has a market 
on Saturdays; and 8 fairs, on February 
20, for horſes, horned cattle, and toys ; 
April 15, May 4, and Auguſt 5, are 
great horſe-fairs; Auguſt 26 is for all 
forts, of merchandize ; September 19, 
chi:-fly for cheeſe and ſheep; and No- 
vember 28 and December 19, for all 
ſorts of cattle. It is ſeated on the river 
Nen, over which it has two bridges, and 
had walls which are now demoliſhed ; as 
alſo a large caſtle, which is ruined like- 
wiſe. It had ſeven churches, which are 
now reduced to four, and the great one, 
called Allhallows, ſtands in the middle 
of the town, and is adorned with a hand- 
ſome portico: It was in a great meaſure 
deſtroyed by fire in 1675, but was 
ſoon rebuilt, with a ſpacious market- 
place, and is a well built handſome 
town, where the aſſizes and quarter 
ſeſſious are held; and it ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament. It has a good free- 
ſchool, two alms houſes, an infirmary, | 
and a gaol. It is 5o miles W. of Cam- 
bridge, 30 S. E. of Coventry, 32 8. of 
Leiceſter, and 66 N. W. by N. of Lon- 
don. Long. o. 55. W. Lat. 52. 15. N. 

* NORTHAMPTON, hattle near. 
Notwithſtanding the adherents of the 
houſe of York were diſpirited and diſ- 
perſed by the proclamation of a free par · 


NOR 
don publiſhed by Henry VI. ſoon after 
the battle a: Blorehcath in 1459, the 
malecontent lords (till entertained hopes 
of railing to the throne the duke of 
York ; but queen Margaret, who exerted 
herſelf to fruſtrate every attempt of that 
kind, kept a flrict eye upon all their 
proezedings. The famous carl of Wars» 
wick was governor of Calais, an employ« 
ment ſh»: refolved to deprive him of, and 
therefors ſent her ſavourite the duke of 
domerſet to ſuperſede him; but Somerſet 
met with ſuch a warm reception, as 
obliged him to land in another place, 
from which he marched to Guiſnes, and 
there he ſent ont detachments to ſkirmiſh 
with the garriſon of Calais, by whom his 
men were generally repulſed to their 
quarters. Warwick was ſo beloved by 
the nation in general, that when Somers» 
ſet had landed with his troops. the ſailors 
ſteered the ſhips directly into the harbour 
of Calais. The queen being determined 
to wreſt the government of this es 
from the hands of her enemies, equipped 
a fleet for the aſſiſtance of Somerſet, and 
ordered a conſiderable body of troops to 
be put on board, under the command of 
Lord Rivers and his ſon Sir Anthony 
Widville. While the fleet lay in the 
harbour of Sandwich, waiting for a wind, 
the carl of Warwick having received in- 
telligence of their deſtination, manned 
the ſhips which had lately deſerted to 
him, and embarking ſome troops with 
Sir John Denham, they failed to Sand- 
wich, where they ſurprized Rivers, and 
all his officers, who were conveyed to 
Calais, together with their ſhips, the ſai- 
lors themſelves favouring the enterprize. 
Warwick being thus reinforced with 
ſhipping, ſailed for Ireland, in order to 
conſult with the duke of York, about 
the meaſures to be taken for another in-_ 
furreQion in England, where the people 
eſpouſed their cauſe, and their friends 
expected them with impatience. The 
duke agreed with him in opinion, that 
the lords at Calais ſhould make a defcent 
among their adherents, and well-wiſhers 
in the county of Kent, and proceed di- 
rectly to the capital, which, they did not 
doubt, would receive them with open 
arms. The earl of Warwick in bis re- 
turn to Calais, fell in with the Engliſh 
fleet commanded by the duke of Exeter, 
who had lately ſuperſeded him in the 
poſt of admiral, and been ſent out to in- 
tercept him in his paſſage. But the ſai- 
lors and ſoldiers on board the duke's 


| ſquadron refuſing to fight againſt _ 


NOR. 


old commander, he, in order to pręrent l. l,, with the carls of March and Sz 
a total revolt, fallad its, en . We ded, where 05 were Mek. 
whore the. greateſt part of his. men der by, Thomaz FoureRicr ch dle of Can” 


terted for want,, af pay and. prgvikon, 
The queen and the winilkry dick not 
doubt but the intervigw between the duke 
of York und the carl of Warwick, would 
produce a mcw tebcliion,. which in onder 
do weaken by agticipation, tha, council. 
reſolved to feyonfagt an, cxatt inquiſ tion 
in all the towng and counties in the king- 
dom. for the-giſcopery; and unimment 
of- al! the-partizanwwof the male contents; | 
the carl of Waltfireiand the lord Scales 
wereweſted-with a commifGon to make; 
this enquiry, and puniſh al thoſe, who 
had carried arms ſor York, and his ad- 
herents, intibe late rebehion, end they 


de gno to exceute; their paweys with: great 4 reinforeed by four thouſand under the 


feverity, in ſome tawus which gpenly fas 
vaured the lords of the oppalitioa., Of 
all the counties in England, Kent had 
the greateit euuſe to decad the reſentment 
ot the court, for it had always expreticd 
n particular attachment to the duke of- 
York, and the contluct of the inbahitants 
under Cade was not forgotten: belirving- 
therefore, that their ruin was inevitable, 
if not prevented by ſome vigorous xeſblu-4 
tion, they 'ſeht an intinmtion to the 
lords at Calais, atitring them, that if 
they would land in Kent, the inhabitamts 
would receive them with open ams, and 
hazard 'tiwie: Hives and fortunes in their 
terrier. Sir Simon Montfort had been 
tietached by: Margaret with a body of 
freſh forces to guat Band wieh and other 
harbours that lay next the enemy, and 
nips bad been equipped for cπwoyiag 
the dt ke ot Somerſcr to England,” where 
his preſence was thought neceiſary by the 
council. But Warwick farpiized this ar- 
mament, pillaged the town of Sandwich, 
took Montfort, and carricd the ſhips to 
Calais. It was during this ſnort expedi- 
tion, that- he became acquainted with the 
fate of affairs in England, the know- 
ledęt of which, topether with the ĩnvita- 


tion of the Kentiſh men, determined 
him and his aſſociates ta land uithout 


delay. Nothing was wanting but a ſum 
of money to purebate nt oeſſaries, and the 
earl of Warwick borrowed on his own. 
credit eipghtecn thouſand pounds from the 
merchants of the ſtaple. Thus ſupplicd, 
he began to make preparations, and in 
the mean time ſent over his uncle the 
Jord Falconbridge to Kent, where he was 
joined by a preat number of people be- 
* g to that and the adjacent counties, 


| 
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ti thury, the KN Cobham, and othe - 
perlons. of , diſtinftioa, Before they fer 

ſail, from Catliz, Ther diſperſed a maglv, 
fello in Englaud, alſuring the natgh, | 
that their, ſole. motiye for taking arms, 
was do deliver the people from the 0p- 
-prcſion. under which they groaned, ang. 
to ſecure their liberties. an privileges 14 
towards the xe-eſlahliſluncnt of wh cha, 
they: ſolicited the aſũillance of all truc- 

hearted Eugliſhmen- 1 hey had inſom- 
ed the duke of Lork of their intended 
operations, aud the day en which they, 
ſet Jail for England. They brought over, 
about fifteen hundred men, who being 
„ 


lord Cobham, they began their march to- 
wards London, and ſuch numbers joined. 
them ia their rout, that they entered the 
| city in triumph, with an arwy of forty. 
| thouſand men devoted to their, lervice, . 
| Mean while the. gucen was not idle at 
Coventry. She had endeayoured to. piep, 
vent their being received in London, ly. 
ſending thither the lord Scales wich 
{trong body of forces, but he was refuigd- 
admittance. by the mayor, een beg 
the arrival of the malccontguts, Ay 
threw himſelf into, the- tower, frum 
whence he threatened; to, cennonade th& 
city, - ſhould. the magiſtrates admit. tha 
rebels; to theſe menaces, however, th 
paid no regard. Margazet-{}:il contin 
to allemble her forges, until her ara 
being completed, ſhe be ſtawed the Jong 
command of, jt. upon the. dukes; of > Sg 
merſet and Buckingham, though ſhe he 
ſelf was in effcdt the gencral; and. i 
out all the orders in the name ot Henri 
who was thete in perſon. - As ſoon as the 
young ear} of Match undexſtood that he 
was advancing towards London, hel 
the carl of Saliſbury with good part if 
his troops in that capital; and mazched 
out with the earl of Warwick, at, the 
head of twenty fivc thonſand men, 40 at- 
tack her he fore her army ſhould be in- 
ereaſed. The two parties met in the 
neighbonrhood- 6f: Nerthampten, after 
the queen had paſled à river by which 
they were divided. Before they pra- 
— 5 to battle, the aflociated lords ſont 
the biſhop of Suliſbury to che King, with 
a meſlage intreat ing his majeſly woutd 
ſuſpend his indignation, and join with 


them in ſome Motley ntaſere en pre- 
vent the efſuſion of Engliſh blood. This 
berg 


He was ſoon followed by War vick him- 


addreſs was looked upon as a mere 


* 
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yor 
he be Fly ty ry rug Wear ry. 


engagement. On the nineteenth day 
of July 1469, the malecontents drew up 
their army in order of battle, the carl of 
arwick commanded the right wing, 
lord Cobham c. left, and / 
the carl of March took his ftation in the 
center. The royal army was commanded 
by the dukes of Som and Bucking- 
amm, the queen remained at a lie dil- 
tance, from whence ſhe could obſerve the 
particulars of the action, and give her 
dire&Sions according to the emergency of 
the occaſion, aud Henry flayed in his 
tent Waiting the event of a battle on 
which the of his. crown depcnded, 
The Lorkiſts having publiſhed orders 
through their army to reſpeft the king's 
aud ſpare the common ſoldiers ; 

ts give no quarters to the officers, 
procceded to the attack about two 
o'cleck in the afternoon, and the action 
degia ning with great fury on both ſides, | 
continned till foven in the evenin when | 
the terd Grew of Ar com- 
a conſiderable part p 

d to the redels 
threw the 


to 


— and were rented wit 
ughter. The duke of Buckingham, 
the carl of Shrew {ſon to the fa. 


pot. the 
prince of Wales; and the duke of So- 
merſct fied with ſuch precipitation, that 
they Ad net hal until they reached 
Durham. Hear fell into the hands of 
e viRtors, who trested bim with all the 
anterior reſpect due to their ſovereign, 
and his deference in ſame ure con- 
lim for the miſchance of the day, 
which would have re d him à very 
yreat # N of „had not 
natural 


. 


2275 
the W 

and | land. 
and is about 143 miles ia'circumfcrence, 


{ ſeparates it from Denmark. 


eat 


* the tower " 
for want of provifions, and the lord ©- 
Scales who acted as governce, attempting 
to go by water in diſguiſe to the ſars 
at Weſtminſter, was diſcovered and 
ſinated by the watermen. 46 Ad 
aty of England, 51 miles'ls e 
coun Engl 31 mes 
— #-- rw mfr 4 . 
by Huntingdonſhite, with part of Red 
fordſhire and Buckinghamſhire; dn the 
N. by Leiceſterſhire abt” Nuit landthire ; 
on the W. by WarwicKhhire, and on the 
8. by Oxfordſhire and Pickin amſhire. 
I; contains 24aco Houſcy, ide infia- 
bitants, 136 pariſhes, 13 mark@towhs, 
and ſends nine members t6 phatfliament, 
two far Northampton, two fot Petet- 


| 


| borough, two for Brakley, one for Hig- 


ham-Ferrers; and two for the coutity. 
The prihcipal rivers are the Ouſe, th 
Nen, the Welland, the Cherwell, and 
the Learn. It is a healthful ſporting 
country, containing a great nuthber of 
tlemen's feats, and the foil is fertile 
u corn The productions are 
much as in the other inland coubties, 
but there is Teſs waſte land, and there 
are three foreſts, nd ſeveral parks. 
* NORTHUMBERLAND, a county 
of England, baunded on the N. by Scot- 
on the E. by the German Sea, on 
dy the county of Durham, and on 
Cumberland and part of Scot- 
it is in the dioceſe of Durham, 


containing 46 large | pariſhes, and 12 
— — of which Newcaſtle upon 
Tm is he ts The 1 2 county 
is ſharp an piercing ing ye great 
b pit- ka this county. * ts 
but thigly inhabited, it being for the 
moſt part rough, hilly, and barren ; but 
ia ſome parts near ſea, where it is 
manured with fca-weeds, it produces t 
riches - of 


county abr 7 
| *® NORWAY, a kingdom the moſt 
weſtern part of  Scandina ao, þ 
bounded on the N. and W. by 

ocean, on the E. by Swediſh Lapland, 
and on the S. by the Categate ſea, * 
It s di- 
vided into Norway Proper, and its de- 


againſt'] pendencies. The dependencies of Nor- 


way are, Iceland, and the iſle of Ferro. 
[It is a cold barren country, and the 
is covered with fnow for nine 
in the year. It is full of woods 
and mountains, and produces gak-planks, 
deal-boards, pitch and tar, belides iron 


kad 
* 
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fort, but then they ſo and reap in Nx | Gnys fphenoidales,” the ductus lacrrys 
weeks time, and yet'it does not product” males, ant ductus patatink® 'Fhe for 
corn ſufficient for the natives, and thoſe” or hard parts are moſtiy 5ony; and the 
that come hither for trade They have a reſt cartilaginous; to theſe Ve may udd- 
very greaf "fiſhery, and” dry their cod | the perioſteum and pertehondrium. The 
| upon the rocks, without ſaltifg it, Which ſoft parts are the integumerts, muſcles} 
| is well known by the name of ſtock-tiſh, | Abtulus lachrymalis, membruna pier” | 
and is ſent all oyer Europe. It had its |'ratfa;"veſſets, nerves,” and hairs of ite 
own kings cr the year 1385, when it | nafee s. 
was unte tc Denmark, and in 1325 the | Bede at the Nos. See Ham: rrbapet 
inhabitants emBMtA the Lutheran reli- | NOTARY, Nefz###}, perſon, uſually 
gion. Ii has a Meeroy, who has an ab” || ſje ſcrivener, who takes notes, o. 
olute, power, and” lives at Berghen. frames ſhort draughts of contrafts;” obti4 
The people are robuſt, conrageons, in- gations, charter-parties, or other writs 
ured ta Tabour, and good alors. ny At preſent à notary public, is hs 
' * NOR WICH, a city of Norfolk, and who — attcſts'deeds vr writings, in 


N . 


| 

: 

| one of th- laro-(t in En, land, with three order to make them authentic in another 
markets, on Weln-(dav«, Fridays, and | nation: but he is principally employed 

| Saturdays: and thr-© futrs; on the day in buſineſs concerning” merchants, 29 
befor: Gol. *riday, on the Saturday making proteſts” of bins of exchange? 

before M hi ſunday, and on the Saturday | &e. And noting a bil, is where he goed 


| aft for horſes, ' ſheen, lambs; and to take notice of a merehant's refuſab ta 
_ petty chapmen. It is a hiundfome, well accept or pay the ſua m: 
frequented popnlous ci'y and noted for | + NOTATION, in atithm-ric ond al- 
| ifs ſtuff manufaftory called "Norwict' þ para, the metheg bf expreſſing numbers 
craps. It is ſeated on” the river Yate, | or quantities by hens or characters, aps 
which parts it in two, over wh ch there propriated ſor that-ptypoſs;r - norh 
| are” Teyeral bridges, Iz i about a mile "NO CF; Nee, is ul for a charactee 
| and à half in lengtffs and nearly the | op a breviatute, ferring-to dendre or ex 
| ſame in breadth ;*and is ſurround»d with | prefs fomething'in & lirtie. c pre 147 
a wall, except on the fide of the river. NOTE, in milfie, Witharatter whitly 
| through which there are twelve gates. F | maFke'the ſound, that ls the elevation 
has a very ſtately cathedral,  bcantified | atd falling of the voce and the ſwiſes 
with 'a "lofty ſpire ſteeple: There are mots and flowneſs of ity merions. ' In ge- 
' vpirards Sf 34 pariſn churches within'the | neral under notes he "miprehended. cath 
walls; However, ſome of them are but the ſrpns or —— — muſo 
mean. The whowe extent within the | though in ſtriet propre y che world on 
walls is rot inhabited, for there are | implies the marks which drnote the der 
| many orchards. and pardens where thor | precs of gravity avid actitentchs to be given 
| ar no hooſes.” 7 It ig à county of itſolf, to cach tound. 1019 , ar $2 1 or il 
| and is governed by a mayor, recogiler, | ' NOTE is likewife uſed for-'a- mark 
| 24 aldermen, a fteward, two ſheriffs who | made” in a book or Witting where' thert 
| are juſtices of the quorum, and fix com- | obeurs ſomething'remarkible and worthy 
mon- councilmen.. I he members of par- { of particular notice : as alſo for an"obſer- 
liament are elected by the flecmen and vation or exphHcatiom of Tore" paſſage· in 
| Fretholders.” * The caftle which ſtands | ay author added in the margin, or ar che 
| upon a_maunt. within the city, is now bottom of the page, by an editor, 
| turned into, a common priſon. It is 27.4 in which ſeiiſe it ſtands eomtradiftth< 
| miles W. by N of. Yarmouth, and 109 | pufſhed to, text! The notes make iht 
N. E., by N of London. Bong. 1. 25 | principal differenct in the edit ions 
E. Lat. 52. 40. N. . © ſ | dlaffic; &c authors. We have Virgil, 
NOSE, Naſ.:, in anatomy. The ex- Horace, Terence; & with Dacter's 
ternal parts are the root of the noſe, the hots; Dauphm's notes, votes varidrum. 
arch, the back, or ſpine of the noſe, the |"Shakefpeare,* with Hahmer's, Warbus- 
ſides of the noſe, the tip of the noſe, the tons, and Jdhrifen's notes, &. 
alk, the external hares, and the part“ NOTE is a6 u minute or ſhort - wri- 
| under the ſeptum. ' "The intetnal parts [ting containing tre" krticle' of buſinels; 
are the internal nares, the ſeptam* na- in which ſenſe we fy promiſſory note, 
| rium, the circumvolutions, the conchæ: note of hand; banktorey=8&c- > 
' ſuperiores, the conchæ inferiores, the + NOTHA COST AX; in anatomy, the 


— — — 


poſterior openings of the internal riares, | five loweſt ribs on tach ſte. They ar 
the linus frontales, finus maxillares, called baſtard or fputious ribs, in regard 
3 ; h 4. . * they 


FP Date uae tt ev. „„ 


} 


_ veſt, bony, but cartil-ginous. 
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NO 
they do not join with the breaft-bone as 
the other tibs do nor arc they, like tlie 
| 
NOTICE, in law the making o 
ſomething known, which a man might 
be ignorant of before; and it has divers 
. eficdts in pur laws; ſor thereby the party 
giving. the ſame, may reap a L-nefit 
which he otherwiſe ſhauld not have had; 
and by this megns the. pecſon to whom it 
is given, is liable to ſome charge or ac- 
tion, to which without it he had not 
been ſubject. * e 


NO ON, io, logie, an idea or repre · 


ſentation of any thing in the mind. 
- *® NOTTINGHAM; the chief town 


_ of Nottinghamſhire, is large, populons, 


and delightfully feated on à rock, the 
foot of which is waſhed. by the river 
Lean, u hich at a mile diſtance falls into 


+ the, Trent. It has two! markets, on 


Wedneſdays and Saturdays ; and 4 fairs, 


en Friday after Jaduary 13. May 7, the 
Thurſclay before Kaſter, for horſes and 
hornet cattite; and October 2, 3, and 
4, for: the ſame, and vaſt quantizics of 


cheele;” &c. It contains 4 pariſhes, it 


has 6 +mecting-houſes, with handſome 


lrects, well-buile houſes, and a very 
ſpacious; market-place, It had a ſtrong 
ea{ftis which ſlood on a ſteep rock, and 
onthe ruins is a handſome palace belong- 


dag to the late duke of Newcaſtle, Its | 
Principal manufacture is in wove ſtock- 
ings, though. they make a great deal of 


malt and earthen ware. Heavy goods are 
brovght up hither from London by ſea, 
and thence up the Trent, and many 
coal-pits within 3 or 4 miles of the town, 

a plenty of fuel, at little expence. 
Is is governed by a mayor, a recorder, 6 


. aldermen, 2 ſheritfs, 18 common-coun- 


cil, 2 chamberlains, and 2 coroners, and 
ſends 2 members to parliament. It is 
16 miles E. of Derby, and 125 N by 
W. of London. Long. 1. 5. W. Lat. 
$2.58, N. Fey 

_ * NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, a county 
of England, bounded on the W. by Der- 
hyſhire and part of Yorkſhire ; on the 
N. by Yorkſhire 3 on the S. by Leiceſter- 


. ſhire, and on the E. by Lincoloſhire. It 
is aboht 110 miles in circumference, con- 


taining 168 pariſhes, and 9 markcet- 
towns, It bas a wholeſome air; but 


with a different ſoil; for the 8 E. part 
hein 


peſt watered with rivers, is moſt 
fruitiul in corn and gras. The weſteru 
part, wherein is the foreſt of Sherwood, 
noted for the ſtory of Robin Hood, who 
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wood, wherein. is plenty of game and 
pit-coal. This js called the fandy part, 
as the former is the clay. It is about 38 


miles in length from N. to S. and 19 in 


br acth from E., to W. The principal 
rivers arc the Trent and Idle. 


'NOVATIANS, a Chriſtian ſect which 


ſprang up in the third century, fo" called 
from Novatlan, - à prieſt of Rome, or 
Novaius, an African bithopy+who ſepa- 
rated trom the communion of pope Cor- 
nelius, whom Noxatian charged with a 
criminal lenity towards thoſe who had 
apoſſai iz d during” the perſecution of De- 
cius. He denied the church's power of 
remitting mortal ſins, upon the offender's 
repentance ; and at laſt went ſo far as to 
deny that the apoſtates could ever hope 
for pardon even from God himſelf. 
Novatus coming to Eve, joined with 


the followers of Novatian, and added to 


theſe rigid doctrines another, which was 
the unlawfulneſs of ſecond marriages, 
againſt which this became as ſevere as 


againſt apoſtates; denying communibn 


to ſuch as married a nd time after 
baptiſm, and treating widows who mar- 
ricd again, as adultereſſes. The two 
leaders were proſcribed and declatcd he- 
retics, not for excluding penitents from 
communion, but for denying that the 
church had the power of remitting ſins. 
NOVEL, in matters of literature, a 
fictitious hiſtory of a ſeries of ſurprizipg 
and entertaining events in common life, 


wherein the rules of probability are or 


ought to be ſtritly preſerved; in which 
it differs from a romance, where the hero 
and heroine. is fome prince and princels, 
and the events which lead to the cataſ- 
trophe, are in general highly abſurd, 
improbable, ang unnatural, | 
NOVEL ASSIGNMENT, in law, 
an aiſignment of time, place, or the 
like, in an actian of treſpaſs, otherwiſe 
than it was before-aſſigned. 
NOVEMBER, in chronology, the 
eleventh month of the Julian year, con- 
ſiſting only of thirty days: it got tha 
name of November, as being the ninth 
month of Romylus's year, which began 
with March.. ' 


NOVICE, a perſon not yet ſkilled or | 


expericnced in any art or profeſſion. 
NOUN, MAomen, in grammar, a name 
or word expreſling the thing ſpoken ot, 
as king, queen, prince, &c. Beſides the 
particular name vlliich each perſon bears, 
he gives himſelf another when he ſpraks 
of himſchf, as I or myſelf ; the former 


reſided therein, is well ſtocked with | arc called nouns, and the latter pronouns. 
* . | Nouus 


LI 
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Acliles, The, air is very 
ever the ſmall Fur 
+ ages, lbs, 3: plague. There are moun- 


ald, ciyet, 


. 2 
23 
Nouns are again divided into noun fub- 
ſtantive, and nouns adjeQiye. They are 
called ſubſtantixes, when the ohjetts they 
expreſs are, conſidered amply in them- 
ſelves, as ſoul, body. &c. and adjec- 
tives, when their objects are conſidered | 
a5 clothed, with any qualiti-3, as vicieus 
ſoul, corrupt body, &c. Nouns are alſo 
divided. - into , proper and _ appellative ; 
nouns proper are thoſe which expreſs a 
particular thing or perſon, ſo as to diſtin- 
guiſh. it from all others of the ſame kind, 
as Ariſtotle, &c, Nouns appcllative a 
thoſe, common to ſeveral individuals 
_ the ſame kind, as man, _ beaſt, fiſh, &c. 
 .* NUBIA, a kingdom of Africa, 


'  » bounded on the N. by Egypt, on the E. 


by. the Red ſea, and on the 8. by the 


60 * of Gorhga and a part of Negroe · 
4 nd. 
degrees of latitude, 


It is ſeated in between 13 and 24 
It js 660 miles long 
from $, to. N. and Goo broad from -£ to 
produces a great quantity of ſugar, 
y Which,.is, very brown, and they have 
athders · wood, ivory, horned 
caule, camels, lions, tigers, and croco- 
f ot, and when- 
gets among them, it 


* 


5 dains x hich run an each ſide of the Nile, 


_.nod aleng the gülph of Arabia. The 


chief riveryare the Nile, the Nahr al 
Abiad, or the White River, which falls 


inta the Nile, and the Atbara, that en- 
ters it, on the E. Nubia is divided into 
two kingdoms, Dongola and Sennar ; 
whereof the firſt lies on the N. and the 


Other ie the S. Th: chief towns in the 
; kingdom of; Dongola are Tbrim,. on the 


S. of the Nile towards Egypt; Macho, 
on the W. of the Nile; Argos, over- 


- - againſt the former on the other fide of the 


Nile, Dongola, Dungala, or Dankala 


is the capital. 


NUCIFEROUS,, in botany, is ap- 


plied to ſuah trees as bear nuts. 


even any ſeed incl 


NUCLEUS, the kernel of a nut, or 
oſed within a huſk. 
The term nucleus is alſo uſed for the 


body of a comet, otherwiſe called its 
head ' , 


1 


* 


NUDITIESs, in painting and ſeulp- 
ture, thoſe parts of an human figure not 
covered with any drapery ; or thoſe parts 
. where the cartation appears. 


- ;NVL,-TIEL RECORD, in law, . js 
hat, the plaintiff generally pleads on the | 


. defendant's pleading matter of record in 
2 the achon brought by the plain- 


NUN 
 NULTATY, he, any thing the is 
null or void: thus thære ls a null of 
marriage, Khere persons marry within 
the degrees, or where/infants- marry with- 
out conſent of their parents or guardiaus. 
NUMBER, Num, in arithmetic, 
an —— of ſeveral uuits, or thing: 
of the ſame kinds. 
Broken NUMBERS are the ſame with 
fractions. See Fratftiomr/ oo 
Cardina NUMBERS, thoſe which ex- 
preſs the quantity of units, as 1, 2, 3, 
4, &c. Mheress ordinal numbers ate 
thoſe which expreſs order, as 1ſt; 2d, 
za, &c. = - 
Compond NUMBER, one divifrh 
ſome other number beſides unity; as 2 
which is diviſible by , 3, 4, aud 6, 
Numbers, as 12 and vgs; which have 
ſome common meaſure beſides unity, are 
faid to be compound numders among 
themſelves. * a nav 
| Cubic NUMBER is the product of 4 
ſquare number by its root: ſuch i 27, 
as being the & of tke ſquare num 
ber 9, by its root 3. Al eubie numnbers 
whoſe root is leſs than 6, being. divided 
by 6, the remainder is the root itſelf: 
thus 27 2-6 leaves the remalnder 3, its 
root; 216, the cube of 6, being divided 
by 6, leaves no remainder ; 347 the cube 
of 7, leaves a remainder r, which, added 
to 6, is the cube toot; and $72, the cube 
of 8. divided by 6, leaves a remainder 2, 
which, added to 6," is the cube root. 
Hence the remainders of the diviſions of 
the cubes above 216, dividedby's, being 
added to.6, always W the root bf the 
cube ſo divided, 1 that reminder be 5, 
and conſequently' 11, the cube -· bot of 
the number aida. But tire cubie num 
ber above this being divided hy &, there 
remains nothing, the cnbe*root being 12. 
Thus the remainders of the higher cubes 
ace to be added to 12, and norto's; till. 
you come to 13, When the remainder of 
the diviftion. muſt be added to 18; and fo 
on ad imnfunitun'. 1 TE 
Deerminate NUMBER is that referred 
to ſome given unit, as 2 tertiary or 
three : whereas an inderermitmte one is 
that referred to unity in peheral, and is 
called quantity. _.. 1 
| Horned] pets ins are thoſe re- 
ferred to the ſame unit; as thofe Feferred 
to different units are termed Hetttogeneat. 
M bol. NUMBERS are otherwiſe*called 
integers. / {+ 
National Ny un ER, is one commenſur- 


a * +» 


able with unity; as à number, incom- 
WW 


* 


ae 4g. 4 


Aus . other, in the former caſe the 
212 


N U 

2 menſurable with unit 1 75 
* tional or a ſutd. F Secivurd,...,.. wy {1 - 
- {;: Jnuhe ſame manner 4 rational whole 
number is that 8 2 
it part; 4 nal, n number, 
that equal to — aliquot part of unity; 
ac a rational mixed number, that con- 
ſitting of a whole number and a.broken 

disse „ TT 
Eon NumauR,.that which may be 
_ - 5 divided 4ate two equal parts, without 
nanny fraction, as, 6, 12, &c. The: fam, 
52S „and prodact of any number of 
,. - Even numbers, is always an even num» 
+ 4 »{ Anevenly even NUMBER, is that which 
may be meaſured, or divided, withont 
- [any gemainder, by another cven number, 
„ ABS; 8 by 2, 7 | ' r 
e wnevenly even NUMBER, when 2 
number may be equally divided by an un- 
even number, as 20 by 8. | 


+ + "Unoven NUMBER, chat which exceeds 
aun cen number, at leaſt by unity, or- 


.11. (which cannot he divided into two equal 
pants, 8 3, f. Ke. oy 
- |: Bhe:fom or difference of two nneven 
numbers makes an even number; but 
- he fatum of twauncyen ones makes an 
: * uner N number. 1 | 38 
* — — — even number be added to an un- 
even one, or if the one be ſubtracted 
um, in the latter the difference, is an 
unten number; hut the factum of an 
d $y=p-and an uneven number is even. 
I he ſum of any even number of une- 
ven numbers is an even number, and che 
ſum of any aneven number of uneven 
„numbers is an uneven number. 
- 11117: » Primitive or Prime NUMBERS, are 
+4. thoſe only diviſable by unity, as s, 7, 
Kc. A rime numbers among them- 
ſelves are thoſe which have no common 
meaſure belides unity, as 12 and 19. 
Perfe® NUN32R, that whoſe allquot 
parts, added together, make the whole 
number, as 6, 28; the aliquot parts of 
s being 3, 2, and ts; and thoſe of 28, 
being 14, 7, 4, 2, Il, = 28. iy 
Imperfe? Nutiners, thoſe whoſe ali- 
quot parts, added together, make either 
more or leſs than the whole. And theſe 
are diſtinguiſhed into abundant and defec- 
tive; an inſtance in the former caſe is 12, 
whoſe aliquot parts 6, 4, 3, 2, 1, 
make 16; and in the latter 'caſe 26, 
whoſe aliquot parts,” 8, 4, a, and 1, 
make hut 15. 
Plain NumigzR, that ariſing from the 
_ _ multiplication of two numbers, as 6, 
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irra- [which is the product of 3 by » 3 and 
is termed. N of 3 by s; and ghet 


N called the fides of the plain. 
| Square NUMBER, the product of any 
n multiplie by iefelf; chos 4, 
which is the factum of 2 by, is a ſquare 
| _ Every ſquare number added to/its root 
makes an even numbers 
5 . or Polytonout NV NMARRSG. 
the ſams of arithmetical progreſſions be- 
ginning with unity: theſe, where the 
common difference is 1, are called triag- 
gular numbers; where 2, ſquare num- 
bers; where 3, pentagonal numbers ; 
where 4, hexagonal numbers; whete 5, 
heptagodal numbers, &c, Sec Polygonal, 
 Pyramidal Nu Matns. The ſums ot 
poligonous numbers, collected after the 
fame manner as the polygons themſelves, 
and nos gathered out of arithmetizal pro- 
greſñi ons, are called firſt pyramidal-num- 
bers: the ſums of the 4tirſt pyramidals 
are called ſecond pyramidals, Ke. 
Tf they artſe out of triamgular numbers, 
they are called trlangular : pytamidal num 
bers; if out of pentagons, firſt pentago- 
nu pyramidals. oy 2 
Norske, ip ; a modifics- 
ton of nouns, verbs; Ke. to'accommo- 
date them to the varieties in"theirobjedts, 
conbdered with regard to number. 
When z noum indicates an object con- 
ſidered as ſingle, or alone, of a number 
of them confidered as united together, it 
is ſaid to be of the ſingulat number, as a 


plant, an army, a church. When it in- 


dicates ſeveral objects, and thoſe as diſ- 
ein, it is of the plural number, as 
plants, armies, churches : and when 1 
ſpeak of myſelf as making a part of ſe- 
veral others, inſtead ef ſaying I, it is 
proper to ſay we, &c, 

NUMBERS, in poetry, mu- 
ſie, &c. certain meaſures, proportions, or 
cadences, which render a verſe, period, 
os ſong, agreeable to the eur. 

Poetical numbers conſiſt in a certain 
harmony in the order, quantities, &c. of 
the feet and ſyllables, which make the 
piece muſical to the sar, und fit for Gng- 
ing, for which all the verſcs of the an- 
cients were intended. 5 | 

Book of NUMBE3$, the fourth hook of 
the Pentateuch, taking its denomination 
from its numbering the families ef Iſrac!. 
A conſiderable part of this book is hiſto- 
rical, r ſeretal remarkable paſ- 
tages in the Iſraelites march through the 

7 ſs. It contains a diſtin@ rela- 
tion of their ſeveral movements from one 


place another, or their two and forty 
ſtases 


I 
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ages throngh the wilderneſs, and many 
other chinese hereby we ate; inftructed 
in ſome of the wWeightieſt truths that have 
In oi6diate' refurcybc to God andhis pro- 
villerice 4 the world. But the greateſt 
part of this hook is ſpent in enumerating 
thoſe lat und ordinances, Whether civi 
or ceremonial, vic were given by God, 
but not mtutioned before in the preceding 
books. | 14. * * * 4 75 * 
"NUMERAL LRT TERMS, thoſe letters 
of the alphabet which are uſed for figures. 
NUMERALS, in grammar, thoſe 
words whict expreſs numbers. | 
T  NUMERATION, Nauneratic, in arith- 
metic, the art of eſlimating or pronounc- 
ing any number. N. 
the characters 'whereby numbers are 
. ordinarily expreſſed are the nine follow- 
| ing, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
| That theſe; nine numerical notes may 
expreſs not only units, but alſo tens, 
hundreds, thouſands, &ec. they have a lo- 
cal valde given them; ſo that when cither 
alone, or „hen placed in the rigbt- band 
face," they denote units; in the ſecond 
place tens; in the third, hundreds; in 
the fourth, thouſands, &Kc. 


NUMERATOR F Fractien. Sce 
18 dor from the pope. to oma Cathalic, - 


Fran. 7 
NUMERICAL, Nuu eus, or 
NuMeRtATY.,  fomething belonging to 
numbers. : 
+ NUMISMATOGRAPHIA, a term 
ultd for the deſerlption and knowledge of 
ancient medals and coins, whether of 
gold, -ilver, or braſs, | 
NUN, a woman, in ſeveral Chriſtian 
countries, who devotes herſelf, ia a cloif 
ter or Hunhery, to a religious life. "There 
were women in the ancient Chriſtian 
church, who made public profeſſion of 
virginity before the monaſtic life was 
known in the world, as appears from the 
writings of Cyprian and Tertullian. 
Theſe, for diſtinction's 1laks, ate ſome- 
times called © eccleſiaſtical virgins, and 
were commonly enrolled in the canon or 
matricula of the church, They differed 
from the monaſtic virgin chiefly in this, 
that they liyed privatcly in their father's 
houfes, whereas the others lived in com- 
munities: but their profeſſion. of vir- 
ginity was not ſo firitt as to make it cri- 
- minal in them to marry afterwards, if 
they thooght fit.” As to the conſceration 
of wee it had ſome things peculiar in 
it: it was vfually performed publicly in 
the church by the biſhop. The virgin 
| made a public profeſſion of her reiolu- 
| don, and then the biſhop put upon her. 
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the accuſtomed ,habit of ſacred. virgi 
One part of this habit was © vel colin 
the ſacrum velamen, another was a kind 
of mitre ox cotonet worn upon the beads. 
At preſent, win a womant is to be 
a nun, the habit, veil, and ring of. the 
candidate are carried to the altar, ani (be 
herſelfs accompanied by ber nearcit rela- 
tions, is conducted to the biſhop, who, 
after maſs and an'anthem, the ſubject of 
which is that ſhe ought. to have her 
lamp lighted, becauſe the bridegroom as 
coming to meet her, pronouuces the be + 
nediction: then mne riſcs up, and the 
biſhop conſecrates the new habit, ſprink- 
ing it with holy-water. When the can- 
 didate hes put on her religious habit, the 
| prefents herſelf before the biſhop, and 
i tings on her knees, ancilla Chrifti ſum, Cc. 
then the reccives the veil, and attcrwards 
the ring, by which fhe- is married to 
; Chriſt ; and laſtly, the crown of vu- 
| ginity., When ſh is crowned, am ana- 
thema is denounced againſt a l who thall. 
attempt to make her break her vows. 
Ihe teveral orters of nuns in the Romath, 
and Greek churches, are. mentioned un-, 
der their retpeqive articles.” - deg 1h 1H + 
NUNCIO, or Nus710, an:anlaſh- 


prince or ſtate, or a pero who attends, 
on the pope's behalf t. a congrots,. Or aun 
allembly of ſeveral ambaſladors. 


laſt will or te'tameat, only made veruaily,,, 
and aot put in writing 
NUPTIAL Ries, the ,ccremonics.. 
attending the ſolemnization of marriage. 
* NUREMBERG, acity of Germany. 
in the circle of Franconia, and capt. 
of a territory of the ſame nume. It is, 


3 


ſeated in a ſandy barten plain, yet the- 


inhabitants are io induſtrious that they 
have rendered it a very flouriſhing plagc: ; 
It is about ſeven miles in circumdercace. - 
and ſurrounded. wich high walls, ganked 

with 380 towers, after the- old way of 
ſortification. . 'the: river Pegnitz runs 

through it, and divides it in two, and 

turns ninety whe:ls belonging to milis 
and other machines, and bas twcive 
bridges over it, by. which, both paris.,of 
the town communicate with tack athcr, . 
There are 130 ſtrects, which ate late and 
well paved, and the houſes ate generally - 
built of heun ſtone, fix ſlorics lah. 

Though Nuremberg; is ſo large a place, it 

has properly, but. two pariſh - churches, 
which are both built in the Gothic taſtes , 
1 he arſenal is one of the beſt furnithed of 
any in Germany, having army tor 19,900, « 
j men, 


NUNCUPATIVE WII, L, deuotes a 


— 
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je wich" 350 plecek of Ammon. The 
Wyhoule it vary hie, weich. a benuti- 
front: the number of, tte ighabi-- 
tamte is ſuĩd to bed, poo) who: are go- 
rned by an ariftocracy; d hem juf- 
tier vis very: ipal admityiltered,,. 
"11habirants ant:very;angenious and 


_ (difal in all Gr farts, of which theis 
graphical naps, ,copr.tr e plates, ma- 


1 


emmical and müſicul unttrumcuts, are; 

a proof as well as ther works in (tegt 
iet M, alabaſter, aud d. Molt of 
tote vurious tqys. u hich. art brought into 
Eng heck, and called Dutelx toys, are 
made ac this plach. Their geligion is the 
Lutheran, dad there d amy one church, 
#lowed to the Rumhn- catliolics. It is. 
fared almoſt in ti acntor of Germany, 
$6 miles Ni Woof; Katitbon, and ag W. 
by Nef Franconia. Long. BT. 12. E. 
Lat. 4. Ar. Natth;: ,otyort £67 
HONURSERY.! or Nur SERYT GaR+ 
DEN :a'pivce of land iet apart for-the 
raiſſh va i propagating: 6b all farts of, 
trees and pla its ta ſypply h- garden and 
other plantation. Obi Jars there: 
are grłat numbers in diffirent paris of 
this kingdom, but purticulatlyrin the 
ytihghbheurhood of London, Which arg ben 
dby the | gatderitrs, boſe: buſineſs 
ris raiſe trecs, phuts, and flowers for. 
fale;nand in many of ' theſe there is at 
preſenta” muck» greater Variety of trees 
and phnts'cultivagced that can be found 
in -any:other part of Europe! In France, 


their nurſetics {which are but few, when 


compared with thoſe in -Englavd) are 
chiefly confined to the propagation of 
fruit trees, from uhence they have the 
appellation of pepinter : foritlicre is ſcarce 
any? of thoſe gardens, whcre a perſon 
can be ſupplied either with ever-greens, 
floweringsſhrubs; or ſoreſt- trees. And in 
Moltatul, their miugtferies: arc: principally 
tor flowers; ſore” few of them indeed 
propagate tender exotic plants. But thoſe 
norteries in the neighbourhood bf London, 
in general include all theie; and from 
hence. moſt of the cntiuus perſons abroad 
are ſuipplicd with furniture for their gat - 
dens. But 1 do not propoſe, in this place, 
to treat of theſe extenfive purſerics, or to 
give a deſcription of them therefore ſhal 
vonne myſeif to treat ut tuch nurſeries 
only as are abfolutely 1-eclfary for all 
lovers of plant ing to have upon the ſpot, 
here they deſtgn to make their plan- 


tation: for if theſe are large, the expence 


carrying a great number of trees, if 
che diftance is grent, will be no ſmall 
uttigle; beſides the hazard of their grow- 
"att: 7 2 P 


- oi 
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ing: Which, ben plants have been“ 
trained up in good lancꝭ and removed ta 
an indillerent one, ia Very great. Theres . 
fore 44 is of the utmeſt gunirquence to 
IEF planter, to begin by waklng of a 
nuckry,, but in this utticls -multibeg. 
leave to obſerve, thatta nurſery ſuoulel 
not be fixed go au particular ſput 2 
mean by this, t it would be wrong. 
to continue the railing: of trees any gums | 
ber. of ycars upon the ſame ſpat at 
ground : becauſe hereby thg ground will 
be ſo much exhauſted; by the trees a ta 
roger it untit for, che ſame -purpole. ; 
"Therefore all go purtcry-gardencrs thiig 
ang. cnange their, land; rem ticie te. 
time ; thr when they have dtawn off dhe 
tees from a ſpot of ground, they eithen 
plant Kitchen - herbs, or, othier; things 
upon the ground for à yearror two, hy 
®hich, times as -alſy, by dünging aud 
treuching of the land; 11,44; recoverede 
| and wade fit, to tecelye oi i he Bug 
this they are obliged to from neceſſity 
being ch to-therſame land; h 
is not he cafe: with thoſe gentlemen. wh 
have a large < xtent of grouud an the conur 
ry; Therefore all ſuch perſons would. 
adviſe to make nurſeries upomthe ground 
whieh is intended for phanting, where 
a, ſydigent number of the trees may ba 
left ſtanding, aſter the others have been 
drawn, out, to plant in pther, places; 
which, for all large gtowing trees. but 
particularly ſuch as re cultivated · ſon 
timber, Will be found muoli the moſh 
adyamtagcous methad; for all thaſe'trees 
wizich come up ſtgur the feed, or which 
are »ttaniplanted very young -into, the 
places where they arc deligned to remain, 
will make a much greater progreſs, and 
become larger trecs than,\any, of 
which .are ttanſplanted at a greater ages 
Therefore the nurſeries ſnou d. be thinned 
carly, by removing all 'thoſe;tiees-which 


«> 
are 


| 


—_— 


atcnded for other: plantations, While 
they are young ;_ becauſe hereby the. ex- 
pence and trouble of flaking, watering, 
&c.. will be ſaved, and the re will ſue- 
eced much better. But in expoſed. ſitu- 
ations, where there are nurferics-mads, 
it will be neceſſary ta permit the trees 49 
ſand much longer, that, by *growi 

| cloſe together my wy Helter each 
other, aud draw themielyes up: ant 
theſe ſhould be thiancd gradually, as the 
trees 2 for by taking, away tco 
many at uit, the,,cold will check the 
growth of the remaining trees. But thei 
thoſe trees which are takeg ont frgw1 the 


| norſeries, after à certaig ue, ould * 


E 
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| — — and x will | 


han by attempting to remove — 
large, whereby, in endeavouring to get 
them up with good roots, the roots of the 
ſtanding trees will be often much injured. 
What has deen here propoſed, muſt be 
underſtood for all large plantations in 
„ woods, Ke. but thoſe — 
which are outy furended for the raiſing of 
exer-greens, flowering-ſhrubs, or plants 
hie are deſigned to embelliſh gardens, 
may he confined to one ſpat, becauſe a 
ſmall compaſs of ground will be ſutficignt- 
— this parpoſe. Two or three acres of 
„em this way, will be ſuf- 
2 for the "moſt extenſive deſigns; 
and onc acre will be full enough for thoſe 
moderate extent. And ſuch a ſpot of \ 
2 may be always employed for 
ng the ſeeds of foreign trees and 
plans; as alſo, for raiſing many. ſorts of 
nial and perennial flowers to tranſ- 
plant into the borders of the ſure- 
font and for raiſing many kinds of 
lbous-rooted flowers from ſeeds, where- 
dy a variety of new forts may be ob- 
— annually, which will recompenſe 
ſor the trouble and expence and will 
moreover be an agreeable diverſion to all | 


zent iy 

——.— there muſt be an expence 
atten the carriage of water in 

weather, It ſhould 30% be as near the 
heuſe a5 it can with conveniency be ad- 
pitted, in order to render it eafy te 
viſit at — — becauſe it 
ic abſolutely neceſſary it ſhawld be 
under the inſpection of the maſter; far 


wnleſs he delights in it, there will be 
— 0 ſucceſs. The ſoil of this 
4 alſo be , and not too 


and Niff; for > land will þe 
i for — moſt ſorts of 
Sede; becauſe, as this * detain the 
moiſture in- the ſpring and winter, ſo the 


Teeds of moſt tender things, eſpecially of 


will rot in the ground, if ſown 
n where perſons are 
to ſuch land, there "ſhould be a 
quantity of ſand, aſhes, and other 
t manures buried, in order to ſoparate 
s, and pulveriſc the ground; 
it is threwn up in 


= — in winter, it will be of great uſe 
„to it; as will afo the frequent — 


NUT 


| NUSAMCE, in law, a thing done to 
* of another. Nulſances are 

rhe public ivate : a public nuſanec 
is an — the public in general, 
either by doing what tends to the annoy- 
ance of all the king's ſubjects, or by neg- 
leting to do what the common good 
requires; in which caſe all annoyances 
and injories to ſtccets, highways, bridges, 
and large rivers; as diforderly ale- 
houſes, baudy- houſes, gaming -houſes, 
ſtages for ro , &c. are held to 
be common nuſagces. A private nuſance 
is when only one perſon or family is — 
noyed, by the doing of any thin 
where s perfer Bops up the I — 
another's hauſe, or builds in ſuch a man- 
ner thar the rain falls from his houſe 
upon his ncighbour's; as likewiſe the 
turning or diverting water from” running 
to a man's houſe, mill, meadow, &c. 
ſtopping up a way that leads from houſes 
to lands; ſuffering a houle to decay, to 
the damage of the next houſe ; 
a brew-hoyſe in any place not conve- 
nient ; or an houſe of office, &c. ſo near 
another perſon's houſe as to offend him 
by its ſmell. ladictment lies for a pub- 
lic or common nuſance at 221 
whereou the party offending flia 


and impriſoned; but 10 action can be 


— in this caſe, except one man; fuf- 


| ſers more by a common nuſance 


than 

another; as where a pit is dug in the 
highway, and he falls into it. Action on 
the caſe, or affiſe of nuſance, lies ſor any 
priate am — — * ſuit — the party 
aggreived, and on 2. 
Dera that the nuſance ſhould 
moved, and. the injure! party recover da- 
mages; but if a perſon 1 he 9 
of [years in a houſe or lands, as he has 
no freehold therein, he _ only bave 
an action on the eaſe, ch the nu: 
ſance will be removed — 9 bis re: 
coveri —. damages. x 

Nis, — botaniſts, denotes 
a4 —.— of an extraordinary bard- 
ack, incloſing a kernel or Of 
theſ⸗ there 2 ſeveral kinds, as — 
walnuts, Kc Ke. 


duced by a tree ſaid to reſemble the pcaty 
tree, growing in the Eaſt Indies. The 
outer part bf the frujt is a ſoft fleſhy ſub- 


to receive | ſtance like that of the walnut, which 


ſpontancoully opens when : = 


this lies a red membrane 


. mnt, ugh Toip re and. | fore 


aer dear plasted. 


e . 
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tributes to their preſervation. 


Fengrally flat, and of a 


ty » Rete ,ocils are 3 cluiefly exter- 


1 Whits tebaceous ſubltance being lelt be- 


a e ruit, about the breadth ol a thil- | 
&.&1 
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hard woody ſhell that includes the nut 
fires” TWo forts ot this kerhet- are dis- 
ety vithet 7 one of an oblonsy figure, 
eule male; the other road? ih, or of 
che ſhape, of an "olive, called female; 
this" salt is che officinat Ipectes, being 
pre ferf*d to the oth oh 1 of its 
ronger and more àgrerubte flavour, and 
5 Being, as is Taid, leſs ſubject to be- 
come carious. The turrmncgs are cured, 
according to Rumphius, by dipping 
them in a fomewhit thick mixture of 
lime, and water, thut they may be every 
where coated with the lime, which con 


The nutmeg is a moderately warm, 
grateful, unctuous ſpice ;- ſuppoſed to be 
particular! uſeful in weakneſs of appe- 
tite, and the nauſem and vomitings ac- 
companying pregnancy, an: in fluxes; 
but liable, when taken too freely; to fre 
very uneafy on the ſtomach, ard, as is 
ſal I, to aflect the head. Roaſted with a 
4 -ntle heat, till it becomes caſily friable, 
proves leſs ſubject to theſe inconveni- 
encies, and is ſuppoſed likewiſe to be 
ore; uſekul in fluxes. 
Two, kinds of T:haceous matter, "ſail 
to be expteſſed from the nutmeg, are 
ſiſtin gulbed in the ſhops by the name of 
Gi of mace ; the beſt ſort, brought from 
the” Faſt Tnifies in ſlone jars; is ſome- 
what fo Mt, of a yellow ew] and of a 
Nrong agreeable ſmell, greatly reſerty- 
Pins? that of the” nutmeg ittelf 2 the 
other comes from Hollantt in folid males, 
ſquare figure, of 

A paler colour, and fuel weaker fryclh 


"nally in ſtomachie plaſters, and in at o- 
Ayns and nervine unguvents and "link 
ments. They appear to be a mixture of 
tha groſs ſebaceous matter of the nut- 

meg With a little of the ellential or aro- 

al ic oil; both which may be perfectly | c 
Ae! from one another by macera- 
$i 2m. 6c ligeſtion in rectiſicd fpirit, or by 
6 Alatton with water, The ſpirituous 
Its are, and the diſtilled water, and the 
pe . 55 oil, are nearly ſimilar to thoſe 
Arden from the nutmeg itſelf, the pure 


bind. 

„ "NUTRITION, Nutritio, in the ani- f 

jal economy, the acceſſion or appoſi- 
Lion of new parts to the body, tmilar to 
thoſe it already, conſiſted of, ithet for 
1 augmentation, or the reparation of 
uch as are worn off. 


„Nux VOMICA, a fat, compreſeal 


— 4 


| 
| 
| *. VYMPHS, 


. | 
- | ling, brought froth the Faſt Indies. It 
is a certain poiſon to dogs, cats, &c. and 
donbtlets it would alſo prove fatab to man 
kind. its turface is nob much carrug2tcd,” 
and ns texture is firm-liker horg, amet 
a pale, - greyith, brown culour. 

NY CHTHEMERON, Ide, the 
natural day; or day and night; which nd 
gether always make tuenty-four hours. 

NYCTALOPIA, ia medicine a tu o- 
fold diſorder of the eye,” one of which'is 
oþpoſite to the other. In the firſt, the 
light is beſt in the night,. and in obſcure 
places; ; whereas, in a clear light, their 
fioke fails, fo that they can hardly ſec. 
any thing. In the other fort of 2 
pla, the patient can ſee nothing at 
except m a clear and bright light. A 
theſo inficmities atite from a natural bad 
ſormation of the eye, they wy therefore 
incurable. : 1 
"NYCTTANTHES, Arabian jeſmine, in 
botanyz a genus of plants. * 

NYMPH, in mythatogy, an Abella 
tion given to certain inferior goddefiesy 
in habe ting the mountains; woods was 
ters, &e. ſaid to be the —— 0. 
ccanus and Tethys.. a 

NYMPH, among tts, *. 
ſtare of winged ipſects betueen thei liv» 
ing in the form of r . and their 
appeating in the viogey: or moi peytzEh 
ſtate. b C0 10 7 mort 

The egps of inſets are Stſt hatched in- 
to-a kind of worms, orbmagiets; Which 
afterwards paſs into the; 1 .Natey 
ſurrounded With ſhells or caſes of their 
own" Tkins; ſo that, io rehlity, theſe 
nymphs are only the em ryvoinſects, 
wrapped up in this-covering ;, from 
whenee (ic y at laſt get cute, — 


W ' 
gate, 'the ns 


During the nymp 
ture lofes its motion. .*  Swammerdam 
calls it nympha awrelia, or ſunply aure- 
lia; and others; 9¹ e is the. name of m 
ſalis, -a term of the Jiks: intport, - Sc 
Cry t. | 
NYMPH E. in anatomy. two mem 
branaccous parts, ſituated om cach ſide the 
rima. I hey are of a red colour, and an- 
vernous ſtructure, 1Yomewhat cciernbletig 
the watties untdore cock's ttt. Has 
*T hey ure met imes ſmaller, enclens. 
large, and are continuous te che pt 
tram of the clitoris, and joined to tlie 
2 (lt of the labia. 246 
NYMPHAA, the water-lily, iu bo- 
tany; 2 Semis of plants. 0 26% 
1 fabulons ſtory, wr rev 
reſttial deities, oF which thiers e vatious 
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Mn kinds, 
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inds, all of whom are ſuppoſed to be 
ghters of Oceanus and Lethys, and 
were diſtinguiſhed into Nercids, Naiadcs, 
Dryades, Hamadryades, Orcades, Lim- 
niades, &c. There were alſo celeſtial 


nymphs, who were the attendants of the 
ſuperior deities. Thoſe of both kinds 


NYM 

were repreſented as young and beautiful 
virgins, and dreſſed ſuitably to the cha- 
racter aſcribed to them. 'The nymphs 
were probably derived from the poets 
perſouizing the various parts of nature, 
and giving a voice and features to the 
fountains, hills, groves, and rivers. 


& 
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OAK 

O The fourth vowel, and fourteenth 
letter of the Engliſh alphabet. 

The Greeks had two »'s, viz. Omi- 
cron () and Omega (2); the firſt pro- 
nounced upon the tip of the lips with a 
ſharper ſound, and the other in the mid- 
dle of the mouth, with a fuller ſound, 
equal to o in our language. The long 
and ſhort pronunciations of our 0 are 
equivalent to the two Greek ones; the 
firſt, as in ſuppoſe ; the ſecond, as in obey. 

O, among the ancients, was a numeral 
letter, ſignifying eleven; and when a 


daſh was added at the top, thus, O, it 
ſignified eleven thouſand, 

OAK, a tric well known. It is one 
of the principal materials in building 
ſhips, &c. being ſtrong in all poſitions. 
All the ſorts of oaks, fays Mr. Miller, 
are propagated from acorns, which ſhould 
be ſown as ſoon as poſſible after they are 
ripe ; for if they are kept too long out of 
thy gong, they ſeldom grow. 

e manner of ſowing theſe acorns, if 
deſigned for a ſmall plantation, or to be 
removed, is to prepare ſome beds of freſh 
carth, neither too ſtrong and heavy, nor 
wo light and dry: in theſe beds you 
ſhould place the acorns in rows one — 
aſunder, and about two inches diſtance 
in the rows, covering them about tuo 
inches thick with the ſame freſh carth; 
obſerving to Icave none of them un- 
covered, to entice the vermin, which 
may, in a ſhort time, deſtroy all the 
leeds. | 

In the ſpring, when the plants begin 
to appear, you mult carefully clear them 
from weeds; and if the ſeaſon proves 
dry, you ſhould refreſh them now and 
then with a little water, which will 
greatly promote their growth. In theſe 
heds the plants ſhould remain until the 
following autumn, obſerving conſtant! 
tv keep them clear from weeds; as wh 


| 


O. 


time you ſhould pfepare a ſpot of good 


OAK 


freſh earth, in ſize proportionable to the 
quantity of plants, which ſhould be 
trenched and levelled : then towards the 
middle or latter end of October, you 
ſhould carefully take up the plants, fo as 
not to injure their roots, and plant them 
out in rows three feet aſunder, and eighi- 
teen inches diſtance plant from plant; 
obſerving never to ſuffer the plants to 
abide long out of the ground, becauſe 
their roots would dry, and endanger the 
growth of the plants. 

When they are planted, you ſhould lay 
a little mulch upon the firface of the 
ground, near their roots, to prevent the 
earth from drying too faſt; and if the ſea- 
ſon ſhould prove very dry, you ſhould give 
them a little water to ſettle che carth to 
their roots. | 

When the plants have taken root in 


this nurſery, they will require little more 


care than to keep them clear from weeds, 
and dig the ground between the rows 
every ſpring; in doing of which, you 
ſhould cut off ſuch roots as extend _— 
far from the trunk of the trees, whic 
will render them better for tranſplanting 
again: you” ſhould alſo prune off ſuch 
ſide branches as extend themſelves very 
far, and would retard the upright ſhoot ; 
but you ſhould by no means cut off all 
the ſmall lateral branches, ſome of which 
are abſolutely neceſſary to be left on, to 
detain the ſap for the augmentation of 
the trunk; for I have often obſerved, 
where trees have been thus cloſely pruned, 
that their heads have overgrown their 
bodies, ſo that they have bent down- 
ward, and become crooked. 


When theſe trees have remained in the 


nurſery three or four years, they will 
then be large enough to tranſplant to the 
places where they are to remain; for it is 


not proper to let them grow very large 
before 
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OAK | 
before they are planted out; becauſe 


theſe arc very hazardous trees to remove 
when old, or after they have taken deep 
root. a 

The ſeaſon for this work is, as I ſaid 
before, in the autumn, at which time, if 
they are caicfully taken up, there will be 
little danger of their ſucceeding, When 


they ate planted, the ſurface of the 


ground ſhould be mulched about their 
roots, to prevent its drying too faſt; and 
if the ſeaſon is very dry, they ſhould be 
watered, to ſettle'the earth to their roots, 
which may be repeated two or three times 
in very dry weather; but you mult care- 
fully avoid giving them too much water, 
which is very injurious to theſe trecs, 
when newly removed. 

You ſhould alſo flake them, to prevent 
their being ſhaken and ditturbed by the 
winds, which would retard their rooting. 
In tranſplanting of theſe trees, you ſhoul, 
by no means cut thcir heads, which is 
too much practiſed: all that ſhould be 
done, muſt be only to cut off any braiſed 
or ill-placed branches, which ſhould be 
taken off cloſe to the place where they are 
produced: but there can be no — 
injury done to theſe trees than to ſhorten 
their roots; for when the leading bud, 
which is abſolutely neceſſary to draw and 
attract the nouriſhment, is taken off, th. 
branch often decays entirely, or at leaſt, 


down to the next vigorous bud. 


The trees, thus raiſed and managed, 
will, if planted in a proper ſoil, grow to 
a conſiderable magnitude, and are very 
proper for a wilderneſs in large gardens, 
or to plant in clumps in parks, &e. but 
if they are deſigned ſor timber, it is 
much the bettcr method to ſow the acorns 
in the places where they are to remain ; 
in order to which, you ſhould provide 
yourſelf in autumn with a ſufficient quan- 
tity of acorns, which ſhould be always 
taken from ſtraight, upright, vigorous- 
growing trees; theſe ſhould be gathered 
from under the trees as ſoon as may be 
after they are fallen, and, if poſſible, in 
a dry tune, laying them thin in ſome 
open room to dry; after which they may 
be put in dry ſand, and preſerved in a 
dry place until the end of November, 
when you ſhould prepare the ground for 
planting them. | 

The directions here given are deſigned 
only. for ſmall plantations in a garden or 
park, which are only for pleaſure : but 
where theſe trees are cultivated with a 
view to profit, the acorns ſhould be ſown 


where the trees are deſigned to grow; for 
| 


OAT 


thoſe which are tranſplanted will never 
grow to the ſize of thoſe which ſtand 
where they are ſown, nor will they laſt 
near ſo long ſound : for in ſome places, 
where theſe trees have been tranſplanted 
with the greateſt care, and they have, 
grown very faſt for ſeveral years after, 
yet they are now decaying, when thoſe 
which remain in the place, where they 
came up from the acorns are ſtill very 
thriving, and have not the leaſt ſign of 
decay ; therefore, whoever defigns to cul- 
tivate theſe trees for timber, ſhould ever 
think of tranipianting them, but ſow 
the acorns on the ſame ground where 
they are to grow ; for the timber of all 
thoſe trees which are tranſplanted is not 
near ſo valuable as that of the trees from 
acorns. Miller's Gardener 1 Difionary. 
OAK Leaf Galls, Theſe are of ſeveral 
kinds; the remarkable ſpecies, called 
the muſhroom pall, is never found on 
any other vegetable ſubſtance but theſe 
leaves; and, belides this, there are a 
great number of other kinds, all of them 
being the nidules ot certain inſects. 
OAT, in huſbandry, a grain, of 
which there are ſeveral ſpecies, as the 
black, red, white, &c. and which are 
cultivated in the following manner, 
Black oats are commonly town upon an 
etch crop, or on a lay, which the 
plough up in January, when the eart 
is moiſt, taking care to turn the turf 
well, and to lay it even and flat. Oars 
are to be ſown earlier in the northern 
parts of England than in the ſouthern. 
Oats are ſown with a broad caſt, at twice, 
as they do barly, harrowing it well in; but 
this muſt always be harrowed the ſame 
way that the furrows lie of a lay, or but 
very little croſs, for fear of raiſing the 
turf; but upon an etch, as ſoon as the 
land is ploughed on an edge, they ſow 
and harrow it in once; then ſow it a ſe- 
cond time, the full quantity, and har- 
row it five or fix times over, obſervin 
to harrow it once or twice acroſs, which 
breaks the clods, and covers the feed 
better than harrowing all one way. They 
commonly fow them upon a broad ridge, 
which they give the land but one plough- 
ing for. Ihe uſual time for ſowing black 
oats is, in the beginning of February,. or 
a very few weeks later, ſometimes: not 
till the beginning of March : they are a 
harly grain, and will bear any thing of 
wet or cold. Four buſhels of ſeed is the 
quantity for an acre; but they grow beſt 


upon a moiſt land, though they will 
not miſs any where. The farmer knows 
Mm that 
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that his oats are ripe when the Qalks torn 

How, the grain feels hard, and the 
Nat begins to open, and ſhe the feed Af. 
ter they are cut they hould lie for the dew 
and the rain to plumpe them, and make 
them threſh well; and if wecdy, to kill 
the werds: but, if there happen much 
rain, they muſt be pot in again as ſoon 
as dry, OLNEY tle the oats will ſoon 
fail out of the huſks, and great part of 
the crop be loſt. Red oats is a kind of 
corn very common in Staffordlalre, and 
ſome of the northern countics; it is a 
fort of naked vat, and is very proper for 
making oat-meal becauſe the kerpel 
threſhi s out of the hull. „i hout carrying 
it to the mill. or drying of it. is oat 
is cultivated in the lame manner as bat- 
Icy. White oats is commonly iown upon 
an etch, after wheat, rye, or barley; 
they only give the land on ploughing, 
and iow them, and harrow ti:-m, 25 they 
do the black oats, except the land is ſub- 
ject to wecds; in that caſe, it is good to 
plouvh up the wheat or rye ſtubble in 
November, which will make it rot the 
better, and be a kind of winter fatlow- 
ing Only, if you have a very dry burn- 
ing ground, which black oats will not 
delight in, they often in tha: cafe ſow 
them upon a ay. March and April are 
the uſual time of ſowiag white oats, an 
the drier the weather 1s when they are 
ſown, the better; they grow heſt upon a 
dry, gravelly, or ſandy land, and they 
are the belt of all to be fowed upon a 
land very fabj-& to weeds, becauſe, be- 
ing ſowed late, they allow a very little 
p'oughing, and grooving very thick after 
this, they over-top the weeds ſooner than 
any other plant. White oats genctally 
yicld about the fame quantity as thoſe of 
the black, that is, about twenty bullets 
from an zcre. Mertimer's H. Handry. 

Wild OAT, in huſbandry, a kind of 
oat, or oat-grafs, which ipr:ngs up with- 
cut ſowing, and is much hated and dread- 
ed by the farmers. This, in many coun- 
tics of England, is the greateſt of all hin- 


drances of the good crops of Larley, and 


often of other grain, It is a rough 
and hairy oat, and uſually black. Tn the 
wetter years, and after much froſt, this 
is found to be moſt troubleſome, The 
beſt remedy the farmer bas againſt this, 
is, to ſow the land moſt apt to produce 
it with beans, and when they ate come 
up to about three inches hien, to tur: in 
mecp upon the ground, about twenty 
Heep to an acre; theſe will cat up all the 


Moos of the wild oat, and not touch the | 


O B 
beans ſa long as there is any ol the oat- 
ſhoots leit. PMMoreton's Merthan pt. 

OATH, Jujurandam, a ſolemn aſſir- 
mation, in which the perſons fworn in- 
yoke the Almighty to witneſs that their 
teſtimony is true, renouncing all claim 
to his mercy, and calling {ur his ver geance 
if it be ſalſe. 

)}BADIOH, or the Preph cy of OA 
DIAH, a Canonical book of the Old 'Tef- 
tament, contained in ore ſingle chapter, 
and is part y an invective againſt the cru- 
elty of the Edomites, who mocked and 
derided the children of Iſracl, as they 
paſſed into captivity, and with other ene- 
mies, their confederates, invaded and 
oppreſſed thoſe ſtrangers, and divided the 
ſpci! amongſt themſelves : and partly a 
pred icton of the deliverance of Iiracl, and 
of the victory and triumph of the whole 
church cver — enemies. 

OBELISK, in architecture, a trunca- 
ted, quadrangular, and ſlender pyramid, 
raiſed as an ornament, and frequently 
charged either with inſcriptions or hiero - 
glyphics. Obeliſks appear to be of very 
great antiquity, and to be firſt raiſed to 
tranſmit to poſterity precepts of philoſo- 
phy, which were cut in hieroglyphical 
characters: aſterwards they were uſcd to 
im mortalize the great actions of herocs, 
and the memory of perſons beloved. The 
firſt obcliſk mentioned in hiſtory was that 
of Rameſes, king of Egypt, in the time 
of the Trojan war, which was forty cu- 
bits bigh. Phius, another king of E- 
gypt, raiſed one ol forty-five cubits; and 
Pto!emy Philadelphus, another of eighty - 
eight cubits, in memory of Arſinoe. Au- 
gultus ercted one at Rome in the Cam- 
pus Martius, which ſerred to mark the 
hours on an horizontal dial, drawn on 
the pavement. They were called by the 
Egyptian prieſts the fingers of the ſun, 
becauſe they were made in Egypt allo to 
ſerve as ſtyles, or gnomons, to mark the 
hours on the ground. The Arabs (till 
call them Pharaoh's needles, whence the 
Italians call them aguglia, and the French 
ziouilles. The proportions in the height 
and thickneſs are ncarly the ſame in all 
obeliks; their height being niue, or nine 
and a half, and ſometimes ten times thein 
thickneſs ; and their diameter at the top 
never |:{s than half, and never greater 
than three-fourths of that at the bottom, 

OBELISK, +, in grammar, a mark 
in form of a dagger, uſed to refer the 
reader to a note in the margin, or bot - 
tom of a page. 

OBJECT, in philoſophy, ſom<thing 

apprehefided, 
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zpprehended, or preſented to the mind, 
by tenſation or by imagination. 

Onj ver is alſo uſed for the matter of 
art or ſcience, or that about which it is 
employed; in which ſenſe it alſo coin- 
cides with ſubject. 

OQBjJZCT-CLASS of a Teleſcope or Mi- 
rroſcop?, tie glais placed at the end of the 
tube which is next the object. 

O#Li, among Chriſtians, a funeral 
ſolemnity, or ottice for the dead, moſt 
commonly performed when the eorpſe 
lies in the church uninterred. It like- 
wiſe ſigniſies the anniverſary office, or 
annual comme moration ot the dead, per- 
formed yearly on the day of their death, 
with prayers, alms, &c. 

- OBLATION, a facrifice, or offering 
made to Ged. 

OBLIGATION, any act whereby 
a perſon becomes bound to another, to 
do ſomething ; as to pay a ſum of mo- 
ney, be ſurcty, or the like. 

OBLIQUE, in geometry, ſomething 
«flayt, or chat deviates from the perpen- 
dicular. Thus an oblique angle is cither 
an acute, or obtuſe one, i. e. any angle 
except a right one. 

OB1QUEe As cENSIOR, in aſtrono- 
my. See Aſcenſion. , 

OBLIQUE Cas Es, in grammar, are- 
all the caics except the nominative. 

OBLiQUe LINE, that which, fall- 
ing on another line, makes oblique angles 
with it, viz. one acute, and the other 
obtute, 

OBLiQUE PERCVUSSION, in mecha- 
nics. Sce Perciſſſen. ; 

OBLiQUE PLANES, in dialling, are 
thoſe which recline from the zenith, or 
incline towards the horizon. "The obli- 
quity, or quantity of this inclination, or 
reclination, may be found by means of a 
quacrant. 

OBLIQUE SAILING, in navigation, 
is when a ſhip fails upon ſome rhumb be- 
tween the four cardinal points, making 
an oblique angle with the meridian ; in 
which cafe, ſhe continually changes both 
latitude and longitude. See Sailing. 

OBLIQUE SPHERE, where the pole 
is clevated any number of degrees leſs 
than 90“; in which caſe, the axis of the 
world, the equator, and parallels of de- 
clination will cut the horizon obliquely. 

Po e tnh of the Ecliptic. Sce E- 
cliptic. 

OBLONG, a figure that is longer than 
1 : luch is a parallelogram, ellipſis, 

c. 
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OBSEQUIES, the fame with funeral 
ſolemnities. 

OBSERVATION, among navigators, 
ſignißes the taking the ſun's, or a ſtar's 
meridian altitude, in order thereby to 
tind the latitude. 

OBSERVATORY, a place deſtined 
for obſerving the heavenly bodies; being 
generally a building erected on ſome emi- 
nence, covered with a tertace for making 
altronomical obſervations. | 

OBSTRUCTION, in medicine, ſuch 
an obturation of the vetlels, as prevents 
the circulation of the fluids, whether of 
the ſound and vital, or of the morbid 
and peccant kind, through them, ariüng 
from an acceſs of the bulk of the fluid to 


be tran{mitted, above the capacity vi the 


veſlel which ought to tranſmit it. Such 
an obſtruction, then, proceeds either 
from the narrownets of the veſſels, or the 
exceſſive bulk of the fluids to be tranſmit- 
ted through them, or a concurrence of 
both theſe circumſtances. Ihe narrow- 
nets of the veſſels is produced cither by 
external compreſhon, the proper con- 
traction of the veſlels themſclves, or an 
increaſed thickneſs -in their membranes. 
The bulk of the molecules of the blood is 
inercaſed by the viſcidity of the fluids, or 
by means of an error loct. An obſtrue- 
tion may alſo proceed from a narrowneſs 
of the veſſels in conjunction with the pre- 
ternatural bulk of the moleculcs of the 
fluids. 

When the different kinds of obſtrug- 
tions are diſtinétly known, it is no difh- 
cult matter to nd a cure adapted to 
each, For that ſpecies of obſtruction 
which ariſes from external compreſſion, 
indicates the removal of the compreſiing 
cauſe, if poſſible. That ſpecies of ob- 
ſtruction which ariſes from an increaſed 
contraction of the fibres may be removed, 
firſt, by ſuch medicines as correct the too 
great contraction of the fib es, veſſels, 
and viſcera; ſecondly, and more eſpeci- 
ally, if their virtues have immediate ac» 
ceis to the part affected, which advantage 
is principally to be obtained by fomenta- 
tions, fumigations, baths, and ointments : 
thirdly, by ſuch remedies as empty the 
too full veſſels compofing the membranes. 
This intention is anſwered by evacuants, 
in general, but eſpecially by laxative, 
diluting, refolvent, attenuating, deterfive, 
and evacuant medicines applied to the 
veſſels themſelves ; and fourthly, by fuch 
medicines as reſolve calloſities when 


formed. . 
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OBTURATOR, in anatomy, a name 
for the two mulcles of the thigh, one of 
which is the marſupialis, and is calicd ob- 
turatur internus, and the other the obtu- 
rator cxternus. 

OBTUSE, blunt, dull, &c. in oppo- 
ion to acute, ſharp, &c. thus we ian, 
obiutc angle, obtuſe triangle, &c. 

CCIPITAL, in anatomy, à term 
applied to the parts of the.occiput, 

OCCIPITALES, or the OcciPrtTAL 
Mus cEs, ariſe on cach ſide from the 
ot oecipitis, where it adheres to the tem- 

ral boncs. 

OCCIPITIS OS, the OcciriTAl 
Bo N ER, in anatomy, the fourth bone ot 
the cranium, ſo called from its fitua- 
tion in the occiput, or back part of the 
full. 

OCCIPUT, in anatomy, the hinder 
part of the head, or ſkull. 

OCCULT, ſomething ſecret, hidden, 
or invidble. The occult ſciences are ma- 
gic, nceromancy, cabbala, &c. 

UCCULT, in geometry, is uſed for a 
Inc that is ſcarce perceivable, drawn with 
the point of the compaſſes, or a leadzn 
pencil. Theſe lines arc uſed in ſeveral 
aperations, as the railing of plans, de- 
ffigns of building, pice:s of peripective, 
&c. They are to be effaced when the 
work is finiſhed. 

OCCUL TATION, in aſtronomy, the 
time. a ſtar or planct is hid from our 


fight, by the interpoſition of the body of 


the moon, or of ſome other planet. 

Circle of Perpetual OCCULTATION, 
2 parallel in an oblique ſphere, as far dit- 
tant from the d«prefſcd pole, as the ele- 
vatcd pole is from the horizon. All the 
ftars between this parallel and the de- 
preſied pole never riſe, but lie conſtantly 
kid under the horizon of the place. 

OCCUPANT, in law, the perſon 
that fr(t ſeizes or gets poileſiion of a 
thing ; and this by law mult be of-what 
has a natural exiſtence, as of land, 
&c. 

OCCUPATION, in a legal ſenſe, ufe 
or tenure, as in deeds. it is frequently 
Aid, that ſuch lands are or lately were 
in the tenure or occupation of ſuch a per- 
fon. This is likewiſe uſed for a trade, 


or m - 

Sb rion or OCCUPANCY, 
in the civil law, the poſſeſſion of ſuch 
things as at preſent properly belong to 
no private perſon, but are capabic ot be- 
ing made fo, as by ſcizing or taking cf 
poils in war, by catching things wild by 
pature, as birds and beaſts of game, &c. 
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or by finding things b-fore undiſcovered, 


or loſt by their proper owners. 

OCEAN, io geography, that vaſt 
collection of falt and navigable waters in 
wh: the two continents, the firſt in- 
cluding Europe, Alta, and 4 trica, and 
the laſt America, arc incloſid like iſlands. 


The ocean is dittinguithed into three. 


grand diviſions,. 1. Ihe Atlantic occan, 
which divides Europe and Airica- from 
America, which is g-nera!!; about three 
thouſand miles wide. 2. The Pacific 
Ocean, or South Sca, which divides A- 
merica from Alia, and is generaily about 
ten thouſand miles over. And, 3, The 
Indian Ocean, which ſeparates the Eaſt 
indies from Africa, which is three thou- 
find miles over. The other ſas, which 
are called occans, are only parts or 


branches of theſe, and uſually receive 


their names from the countrics they bor» 
der upon. 

* OCEANUS, in pagan mythology, 
the ſon of Cælus and Terra, the huſband 
of Thetis, and the father of the rivers 
and ſountains. The ancients called him 
the father of all things, imagining he 
was produced by humidity, which, ac- 
cording to hals, was the firſt principle 
from which cvcry thing was produced. 
Homer reprei-nts Juno viliting him at 


the remoteſt limits of the earth, and ac» 


knowledpging him and Thetis as the pa- 
rents of the gods, He was repreſented 
with a bull's — as an emblem of the 
rage and bellowing of the ocean, when 

agitated by a ſtorm. 
OCHRE, Ochra, in natural hiſtory, a 
geaus of earths flightly coherent, and 
compoſed of fine, ſmooth, ſoft, argilla- 
ceous particles, rough to the touch, and 
readily diftalible in water, Ochres are 
of various colours, as red, yellow, blue, 
brown, grecn, &c. Of the red there are 
cleven ſpecies, of the ycilow as many, of 
blue one, of brown two, of green one, 
and of black two. All which have, at 
one time or other, been uſed in painting, 
and three of them are now uſed in medi- 
cine. | 
' OCIMUM, or OCHYMUM, baſil, 
in botany, a genus of plants. Both the 
herb and ſeeds of balil are uſed in medi- 
cine, and are ſaid to be good in diſorders 
of the lungs, and to promote the menſes. 
OCTAGON, or OCTOGON, in 
geometry, a figure of eight ſides and 
angles; and this. when all the fides 
and anglcs arc equal, is called a regular 
octagon, or one which may be inſcribed 
in a circle. It the radius ot a circle cir» 
a cum 
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cumſeribing a regular oftagon beer, and 


the (142 of the octagon =y ; then y = 
of 2 — 7 
OCTAGON, in fortification, a place 
that has eight baſtions. | 

OCTAHEDRON, or OCTAE- 
DRON, in geometry, one of the five re- 
gular bodies, conſiſting of eight equal and 
equiletral triangles. The 1quare of the 
ſide of the octahedron is to the ſquare of 
the diameter of the circumicribing ſphere, 
as 1 to 2. If the diameter of the ſphere 
be 2, the ſolidity of the octahedron in- 
ſcribed in it will be 1,33333, nearly. The 
octahedron is two pyramids ppt together 
at their baſes, therefore its ſolidity may 
be found by multiplying the quadrangu- 
lar baſe of either of them, by one third of 
the perpendicular height of one of them, 
and then doubling the product. 

OCTANDRIA, in botany, one of 
the claſſes of plants eſtabliſhed by Lin- 
næus, the eighth in order; the charac- 
ters of which are, that all the plants 
comprehended in it have hermaphrodite 
flowers, and eight ſtamina or male parts 
in each; It is ſub-divided into orders, 
which are denominated from the number 
of piſtils contained in each flower: thus 
the octandria- monogynia contain eight 
ſtamina, and only one piſtil ; the octan- 
dria-digynia, eight ſtamina, and two piſ- 
tils; and fo on, trigynia, tetragynia, &c. 
denoting three, four, &c. piſtils. 

OCTAVE. in muſic, an harmonical 
interval, conſiſting of ſeven degrees, or 
leſſer intervals. The moſt ſimple per- 
ception that we can have of two ſounds, 
is that of uniſons; as the vibrations there 
begin and end together. Ihe next to this 
is the octave, where the more acute ſound 
makes preciſely two vibrations, while the 
grave or deeper one makes one; and 
wherein, by conſequence, the vibrations 
of the two meet at every vibration of the 
more grave one. Hence uniſon and oc- 
tave paſs almoſt for the ſame concord : 
hence alſo the proportion of the two 
founds that form the octave are in num- 
bers or in lines, as 1: 2; fo that two 
chords or ſtrings of the fame matter, 
thickneſs, and tenſion, one whereof is 
double the length of the other, produce 
the octave. 

OCTAVE, in law, the eighth day in- 
Fluſive after any feaſt. 

OCTOBER, in chronology, the tenth 
month of the Julian year, conſiſting of 
thirty-one days : it obtained the name of 
October from its being the cighth mouth 
iu the calendar of Romulus, 


ODE 

OCULUS BELI, in natural hiftory, 
one of the lemi-pellucid gems, of 2 gr 
iſh. white colour, variegated with yellow, 
and with a black central nucleus : it is of 
a roundiſh form, and its variegations 
very beautifully repreſent the pupil and 
iris of the eye; whence the name. 

OCULUS MUNDI, one of the ſemi- 
pellueid gems, of a whitiſh grey colour, 
without any variegations. | 

ODA-BACHI, or ODDOBASST, 
among the Turks, an officer equivalent 
to a ſerjeant or corporal among us. The 
common ſoldiers and janizanes, called 
oldachis, after having ſerved a certain 
term of years, are always preferred, and 
made biquelars ; and from being biquelars, 
they in time become oda-bachis ; that is, 
corporals of companies, . v hoſe numbers 
are not fixed, being ſometimes ten, and 
ſometimes twenty. Their pay is fix 
doubles per mon and they are diftin- 
guithed by a large felt a foot broad, with 
two large oftrich feathers. 

k, in poetry, a ſong, or compoſi- 
tion proper to be fung. Among the a- 
cients, odes ſignified no more than ſongs; 
but with us they are very different thin 
The ancient odes were generally 3 
in honour of their gods, as many of thoſe 
of Pindar and Horace. "Theſe origina'ly 
had but one ſtanza, or ſtroplie, but at- 
terwards they were divided into three 
parts, the ſtrophe, the antiſtrophe, and the 
epode. The prieſts going round the altar 
linging the praiſes of the gods, called the 
firſt entrance, when they turned to the 
left, the ſtrophe; the ſecond, turning to 
the right, they called antiſtrophe, or re- 
turning; and laſtly, ſtanding before the 
altar, they ſung the remainder, which 
they called the epode. Heroes and tri- 
umphs were alſo ſubjects for the ode; 
and in courſe of time love and entertain- 
ments were likewiſe thought very furtable 
to it. Here Anacreon and Sappho ex- 
celled, and Horace has left us ſome of 
both ſorts wrote with peculiar ſweetneſs 
and elegance. Among the moderns, 
Dryden's ode on St. Cecilia's day, and 
Pope's on the ſame ſubject, are juſtly al- 
lowed to exceed every thing of the kind, 
either in this, or any of the modern lan- 
guages. The diſtinguiſhing character os 
an ode is ſweetnes ; the poet is to ſmooth 
the minds of his readers by the variety of 
his verſe, and the delicacy of words ; the 
beauty of numbers, and the livelineſs of 
expreſſions : for variety of nambers is eſ- 
ſcntial to the ode. At firſt, indeed, the 
verſe of the ode was hut of one kind, but 
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for the fake cf pleaſure, and to adapt it 
to mulic, the poets ſo varied the num- 
bers and feet, that their Kinds are now 
almoſt innumerable. One of the moſt 
conſiderable is the Pindaric, diſtinguiſhed 
by its boldneſs, and the rapidity of its 
flights. An ode may either be ſublime 
or of the lower ſtrain, jocoſe or ſerious, 
mournful or exulting, even ſometimes 
fatirical, but never epigrammatical ; and, 
in thort, it may conkilt of wit, but not 
of that turn which is the peculiac cha- 
ractereſtic of an epigram. 

ODOROUS, or ODoRIFEROUS, 
- whatever ſmells ſtrongly, whether they 
be fctid or agrecable ; but chiefly applicd 
to things wheſe ſmell is briſx, and agrec- 
able. | 

ODYSSEE, ue, a celebrated epic 
pocm of Homer, wherein are related the 
adventures of Ulyiles, in his return from 
the ſiege of roy. 

The moral of the odyſlce is, that a 
perſon's ablencs from home, fo that! 
cannot have an eye to his affairs, oeca- 
Hons. great diſorders; and, accordingly 
the hero's abſence is the principal and 
moſt eſſential action of the whole poem 
This poem, adds Boſſu, is better calcu- 
lated for the people then the Iliad, where 
the ſubjects ſuſſer rather ſrom the bad 


conduct of their princes, than by their 


own faults ; whereas the meanelt people 
are as liable to ruin their citates and fa- 
milies by negligence, as tae grcataſt 
primes; and conſequently, have as much 
nerd of Homer's lectures, anil are as capa- 
ble of profiting by them as kings them» 
ſlves, * 

OECONOMICS, the art of managing 
the affairs of a family, or community 
and hence the perſon who takes care of 
the revenues and other allzirs of charches, 
monalteries, and the like, is termed o2- 
conomus. 

OECONOMY, , denotes the 
prudent conduct, or diſcreet and frugal 
management, whether of a man's own 
eſtate, or that of another. 

Arinal OECONOMY, the firſt branch 
of the theory of medicine ; or that which 
explains the parts of the, human body, 
their ſtructure and ue, the nature and 
cauſe of life and health, and the effects, 
or phiœnomena ariling from them, 

GECUMENICAL, general or univer- 
fal. As an occumentcal council, or ſynod ; 
that is, one at uhich the whole Chriſtian 
church aſſiſted. 

OEDEMA, or PHLEGMATLIC Ty- 
MOUR, in medicine and furgery, a ſort 
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OED 
of tumour attended with palene and 
cold, yielding little refii!ance, retaining 
the print of the finger when preſſed with 
it, and accompanicd with little or no 
pain. See Tummur, * : 

This tumour obtains no certain ſitua- 
tion in any particular part of the body, 
fince the head, eye-lids, hands, fome- 
times part, ſometimes the whole body; 
is afflicted with it. When the lafk-men- 
tioned is the caſe, the patient is ſaid to 
be troubled with a cachexy, Icucophleg- 
matia, or dropſy. 

But if any part of the body is more 
ſubje& to this diſorder than another, it 
is certainly the feet, which are at that 
time called ſwelled or oede matous feet. 

The method of treating o:dematous 
tumours is very different, according to 
the diilerent cauſes to which they owe: 
their origin: therefore we are firſt to 
make dilizent ſearch after the genuine 
cauſe of the diforder, before we attempt 
its cure. The external method of treat- 
ing theſe tumours in the legs and feet, is 
orally io have recourſe ta frequent 
iriftions with warm cloaths, to be re- 
peated evening and morning till the parts 
grow red and hot; then the limbs are to 

e diligently preſerved from the injuries 
of the cold air, by wearing ſtockings 
made of ſome warm fur, and at night 
keeping hot bricks about the legs and 
feet. After this there is a proper bandage 
to be applied, which is to aſcend gradu- 
ally from the feet up to the kuces. I he 
lirlt ſtep towards a cure by internal-me- 
dicines, according to Junker, muſt he 
the correcting the mucous and viſcid (tate 
of the humours by the neutral ſalts, as 
tartarum vitriolatum, and the like; and 
by gum ammoniacum, the roots of pim- 
pernel, and woods of ſaſſafras, guaiacum, 
and the like; with the warm aromatics, 
as ginger and the ſpices, and carminative 
ſeeds; the matter when thus attenuated 
is to be evacuated by purges of a ſtrength 
proportioned to the conſtitution of the 
patients. After the uſe of theſe internal 
and external medicines juſt before-mcn- 
tioned, Heiſter thinks it proper to ue 
ſtrengthening remedies externally ; for 
which end the limb is to be placed over 
burning rectified ſpirits of wine, wrapping 
it up in cloaths, in ſuch a- manner as it 
may receive the ſteam. This will incline 
the ſtagnating fluids to eſcape through the 


ſkin, or render them fit to return into - 


the circulation, and at the ſame time re- 
ſtore the natural tone of the limb. 

* OEDIPUS, in fabulous hiſtory, the 
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fon of Laius king of Thebes, and Jo- 
caſta. He was given by his father to a 
jrections to put him to 
death, to prevent the misfortunes with 
which he was threatened by an oracle. 
But the ſhepherd, unwilling to ſpill his 
blood, tied him by the feet to a tree, that 
he might be devoured by wild beaſts. 
The infant was found in this fituation by 
another ſhepherd, named Phorbas, who 
carried him to Polybus, king of Corinth ; 
where the queen, having no children, 
educated him as if he had heen her fon. 
When he was grown up, he was inform- 
ed that he was not the ſon of Polybus, 
on which, by order of the oracle ; he 
went to ſeek for his father in Phocis ; 
but ſcarce was he arrived in that country, 
when he met his father on the road, and 
killed him without knowing him. A 
ſhort time after, having delivered the 
country from the monſter called the 
Sphinx, he married Jocaſta, without 
knowing that the was his mother, and 
had four children by her; but afterwards 
being informed of his inceſt, he quitted 
the throne, and thinking himſelf un- 
worthy of the light, put out his eyes. 

OENANTHE, water-dropwort, in 
botany. A ſpecies of this plant, called 
the hemlock dropwort, with all the 
leaves multifid and obtuſe, is à gerrible 

iſon. 

OENOTHERA, the PNIMRNOSEH of 
VIRGINIA, in botany. 

OESOPHAG US, in anatomy, the 
gula, ar gullet, is a membranaceous canal, 
reaching from the faucus to the ſtomach, 
and conveying into it the food taken in 
at the mouth. Its figure is ſomewhat 
like that of a funnel, and its upper part 
is called by anatomiſts the pharynx. 

OFFICE, a particular charge or truſt, 
or a dignity attended with a public 
ſunction. 

OFFICE, a place or apartment ap- 
pointment for officers to attend in order 
to diſcharge their reſpective duties. 

OFFICE, in architecture, in the plural 
denqtes all the apartments appointed for 
the neceſſary occaſions of à palace or 
great houſe, as kitchens, pantries, con- 

eftionaries, &c. g 

OFFICE, in the canon-law, a bene- 
'fice that has no juriſdiction annexed 
6 ED . 

OFFICER, a perſon, poſſeſſed of a poſt 
or office. 

Commiſſion-OFFICERS, thoſe which are 


O F F 


incluſive, who are thus denominated in 
contradiſtinction to warrant-officers, who 
are appointed by the colonel's or captain's 
warrant, as quarter maſters, ſerzeants, 


corporals, and even cbaplains and 
2 72 8 
71 -OFFICERS, ſuch as command a 


whole regiment, as the colonel, lieutenant 
coloncl, arid major. | 

Flag-OFFICERS. See Flag-Officers 
and Admirals. * 

Gereral-OFFICERS, thoſe whoſe com- 
mand is not limited to a ſingle company, 
troop, or regiment; but extends to a 
body of forces, compoſed of ſeveral r:- 
giments : ſuch are the general, lieutcnant- 
general, major- generals, and brigadiers. 

OFFICERS of Police, thoſe in whom 
the government and direction of the af- 
fairs of a community are inveſted, as 
mayors, aldermen, ſheriffs, juſtices of the 
peace, &c. 

Rj\al-OFFICERS are thoſe who ad- 
miniſter juſtice in the king's name, as the 
judges, &c. - 

Sea-OFFICERS, or OFFICERS of the 
Marine, thoſe .who command ſhips of 
war. 

Sraff-OFFICERS, ſuch as, in the king's 
preſence, hear a white ſtaff, or nie; 
and at other times, on their going abroad, 
have it carried before them by a footman 
bare-headed : ſuch are the lord ſteward, _ 
lord chamberlain, lord treafurer, &c. 
The white ſtaff is taken for a commiſſion, 
and at the king's death cach of theſe 
officers breaks his ſlaff over the hearſe 
made for the king's body, and by this 
means lays down his commiſſion, and 
diſcharges all his inf-rior officers. 
S$uoait:rn-OFFICERS, thoſe ho ad- 
miniſter juſtice in the name of ſubjects; 
as thoſe who att under the carl marſhak, 
admiral, &c. In the army, the ſubaltern 
officers are all thoſe under the degree of 
a captain. 

OFFICIAL, in the canon law, an ec- 
cleſiaſtical judge, appointed by a biſhop, 
chapter, abbot, &c. with charge of the 
ſpiritual juriſdiction of the dioceſe. O 

theſe there are two kinds: the one is, 
as it were, the vicar-general of the dio- 
ceſe, and is called by the canoniſts of- 
ficialis principalis, and in our ſtatute law, 
the bithop's chancellor. There is no ap- 
peal from his conrt to the biſhop, his 
being eſteemed the biſhop's court. | 

OFFICIAL, a deputy appointed by 
an archdeacon, as his atbſtant, who fits 
as judge in the archdeacon's court. 


b 
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appointed the king's We corner, 
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OFFICINAL, in pharmacy, an ap- 
N n pellation 


# 
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pellation given to ſuch medicines, he. 
ther ſimple or compound, as are required 
to be conitantly kept in the apothecaries 


8. 
OF[-SETS, in gardening, the young 
ſongs that ſpring from the roo! s of plants; 
which, bcing _— ſeparated, and 
planted in a proper foil, ſerve to propa- 
gate the ſpecics. N 
OFF-SE'T'S, in ſurveying, perpendi- 
cu'ars let fall, and mcaſuring from the 
Itationary lines to the hedge, fence, 
or extremity of an encloſure. | 
OGEE, or O. G. in architecture, a 
moulding, conſiſting of tuo members, 
the one concave, and the other convex; 
or, of a round and a hollow, like an 8. 
OIL, O, in natural hiſtory, an 
undduous inflammable matter drawn 
from ſeveral natural bodics, as animal 
and vegetable ſubſtances. The chymiſts 
call it ſulphur, being the ſecond of their 
hypoſtatical, and of the true five che- 
mical principles. To this they att: ibute 
all the diverſity of colours, and all the. 
beauty and d-1ormity of bodies: pro- 
bably their various odours in a great 
meature ariſe from it. It fiwcetens the 
acrimony of ſalts; aud by (topping, or 
filling up the pores of a mixed body, 
keeps it longer from corruption, where 
it abounds, And we find that the ever- 
greens, ſuch as box, holly; &c. abound 
more with oil than other plants. "There 
are two forts of oils; one of which ſeems 
to be mixed with ſpirit, for it can never 
be drawn pure, and which will ſwim 
upon water; ſuch as oil of anniſeeds, la- 
vender, roſemary, &e. which the chemiſts 
call eſſential, and is commonly drawn in 
an alembie, with plenty of water. And 
another kind, which 1 is mixed 
with ſalts, and theſe will fink in water; 
ſuch are the oils of pondetous woods, as 
guaiacum, box, cloves, e. There are 
ſome things which are very improperly 
called oils ; as oil of tartar per deliquium, 
which is only a fixed ſalt diſſolved, Oil 
.of vitriol, which is nothing but the maſt 
cauſtic and ſtrongeſt part of the ſpirit of 
vitriol. Oil of aatimony, which is only 
a mixture of antimony and an acid ſpirit, 
Oils are of two kinds, the one obtained 
by expreſſion, and the other by diſtil- 
tion. 
The method of procuring oil by ex- 
preſſion from nuts, teeds, malt, &c. 
Take two pounds of ſweet almonds, 
blanched and beat ſmall in a ſtone mor- 
tar; wrap the maſs up in a piece of ſtrong 


thick canvaſs, and commit it td a ſtrong | 
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ſcrew preſs; when, being ſqueezed bee 
tween two cold iron checks, it will gras 
dually part with a conſiderable quant 
of ail. This method holds of all th 
vegetable matters that contain a copious 
oil, in a looſe manner, or in certain ca- 
vities or receptacles; the ſides whereof 
being. broke, or ſqueezed, makes them 
let go the oil they contain: and thus the 
zelt or oil of le mon- peel, orange- peel, 
eitron- peel, &c. may be readily obtained 
by preſlure, without the uſe of fire. 
But how far this method of obtaining 
oils may be applied to advantage, ſeems 
not hitherto — It has been 
commonly applicd do olives, almonds, 
linſced, rape-ſced, beech-maſt, ben- nuts, 
wal-nuts, bay-berries, mace, nutmeg, &c. 
but not that we know of to juniper- 
berries, Caſhew-nuts, Indian cloves, pine- 
apples, and many other ſubſtauces that 
might be enumeratcd, both of foreign 
and domeſtic growth. It has, however, 
been of late ſucceſsſully applied to muſ- 
tard- ſeed, fo as to extract 2 curious gold- 
coloured oil, leaving a cake behind, fit 
for making the common table-muſtard. 
Certain dry matters, as well as moiſt 
ones, = be made to afford oils by ex- 
preſſion, by grinding them into a meal, 
which, being ſuſpended to receive the 
vapour of boiling water, will thus be 
moiſtefied fo as to afford an oil, in the 
ſame manner as almonds; and thus an 
oil may be procured from liuſeed, hemp- 
ſeed, lettuce-ſeed, white poppy-feed, &c. 
As to the treatment of oils, obtained by 
expreſſion, they ſhould be ſuffered to de- 
purate themſelves by ſtanding in a mo- 
deratcly cool place, to ſcparate from their 
water, and depoſite their fæces; from 
both which they ought to be careſull 
freed. And if they are not thus —. 
fſufbciently pure, they may be waſhed 
well with freſh water, then throughly ſe- 
parated from it again, by the ſcparating- 
glaſs, whereby they will be rendered 
bright and clear. rticular care muſt 
be to keep ſueh of theſe oils cool as 
are deſigned foreating, or for any internal 
uſe ; becauſe they are apt in a ſew days 
to turn rancid and corrolive with the heat 
of the ſummer's ſun, ſo as to prove ve 
unwholſome. Hence the phylician an 


| apothecary ſhould be curious that the oils 


given in pluriſies and other 4iltempers be 
treſh drawn from ſound ſubjefts, no wa 
fainted, or already turned rancid; as al. 
monds, piſtachios, - and athet nuts arc 
apt to do : and again, that theſe oils have 
felt no conſiderable heat, either by draw- 
33 


2; dition of ſca-ſalt, or ſharp wit 
vitriol ; to uſe the ſtrained decottion, or 
liquor left behind in the ftill, inſtead of 
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ing or ſtanding long in a warm place: 
and the ſame caution ſhould likewiſe ex- 
tend to animal oils, intended both for 
internal and external uſe ; fince theſe 
2 ſa become rancid, or change to a yellow, 
red, or grey colour in hot weather; and 
thus become exceedingly naucious and 
corroſive, as we (ec in butter, bacon, and 
other ſat bodies; which then prove only 
tit for the tallow-chandler, or other ig- 
noble uſes. 


The method of procuring eſſential oil 
is in the following manner. 


Take eight pounds of juniper-berries, 
bruiſe them in a ſtone mortar, put them 
into a till, along with four gallons of 
river water; and, working with a briſk 
fire, draw off a gallon of water, with it 
will be obtained a conſiderable propor- 
tion of a fragrant eflential oil, which 
mult be ſeparated from the water by a ſe- 
parating glals. 

This proceſs is applicable to the diſ- 
tiling of the eſſential oils from flowers, 
leaves, barks, roots, woods, gums, ard 
balſams. with a flight alteration of cir- 


cumſrances, as by longer digeſtion, briſker | 


diſtillation, &c according to the tenacity 


and hardneſs of the ſubject, the pondero- 


lity of the oil, &e. 
Eſſential oils may be divided into two 
clafles, according to their ditk.rent ſpecetic 


gravities; ſome floating upon water, and 


oil of ſaſſafras. 
For obtaining the full quantity of the 


others readily finking to the bottom. 
Thus, the ntial oils of cloves, cin- 
namon, and faſſaſras, readily ſink; 


whereas thoſe of lavender, marjorum, 


mint, &c. ſwim in water: the lighteſt 
of theſe eſſential oils, is, perhaps, that 


of -citron-pee', which even floats in ſpirit 
of wine; and the heavieſt ſeems to be 
See Gravity. 


more ponderous oils from cinnamon, 
cloves, ſaſſaſras, &c. it is proper to re- 
duce the ſubjects to powder; to digeſt 
this powder for ſome days in a warm 


place, with thrice its quantity of ſoft 


river water, made very ſaline by the ad- 


common water, for freſh digeſtion ; to 
uſe for the ſame purpoſe the water of the 
ſecond- ranning, after being cleared of 


its oil; not to diſtil too large a quantity 
of theſe ſubjects at once; te 
ſiderable part of the ſtill, or about one 


leave a con- 


Fourth empty; to uſe a briſk fire, or a 
| ftrong boiling heat, at the firſt, but to 
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Macken it afterwards ; to have a low ſtill- 
head, with a proper internal ledge and 
current leading to the noſe of the worm4 
and, finally, to cohobate the water, or 
pour back the liquor of the ſecond run- 
ning upon the matter in the till, re- 
peating this once or twice. - 

Many of the eſſential oils being dear, 
it is a very common practice to adulterate 
or debaſe them ſeveral ways, fo as to 
render them cheaper both to the ſeller 
and the buyer. I heſe ſeveral ways ſtem 
reducible to three general kinds, cach of 
which has its proper method of detection, 
viz. 1. With expreſſed oils. 2. With alco- 
hol. And, 3. With cheaper eſſægtial oils.. 

If an eſſential oil be adulte ed with 
an expreſſed oil, it is eaſy to diſcover the 
fraud, by adding a little ſpirit of wine 
to a few drops of the ſuſpected effential 
oil, and ſhaking them together; for the 
ſpirit will diffolre all the oil that is eſ- 
ſential, or procured by diſtillation, and 
leave all the expreſſed oil that was mixed 
with it, antouched. 

If an eſſential oil be adulterated with 
alcohol, cr reQtified ſpirit of wine, it may 
be done in any proportion, up to that of 
an equal quantity, without being eaſily 
diſcoverable, cither by the ſmell or taſte : 
the way to diſcover this fraud, is to drop 
a few rent of the oil into a glaſs of fair 
water : and if the oil be adulterated with 
ſpirit, the water will immediately turn 
milky, and by continuing to ſhake the 
glaſs, the whole quantity of fpirit will 
be abſorbed by the water, and leave the 
oil pure at top. 

Finally, if an eſſential oil be adulter! 
ated by a cheaper eſſential oil, this is 
commonly done very artfully : the me- 
thod is to put fir-wood, turpentine, or 
oil of turpentine into the (till, along with 
the herbs to be diſtilled for their oil, ſuch 
as roſemary, lavender, origanum, &e, 
and, by this means, the oil of turpentine 
diſtilled from theſe ingredients comes 
over in great quantity, and. intimately 
blended with the oil of the genuine in- 
gredient. The oils thus adulterated al- 
ways diſcover themſelves in time, by their 
own flayour being overpowered by the 
turpentine-ſmell ; but the ready way to 
detect the fraud is to drench a piece of 
rag, or paper, in the oil, and hold it 
before the fire; for thus the grateful 
flayour of the plant will fly off, and leave 
the naked turpentine ſcent behind. 

The virtues of oils being the ſame with 
thoſe of the ſubſtances from whence they 
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are obtained, may be learned under their 
ſeveral articles. : 

Oil is well known to ſtop the violent 
ebullition of various ſubſtances : thus, if 
ſrgar, honey, &c. be boiling, and in dan- 
ger of riſing over the ſides of the veſſol, 
the pouring in a little oil makes it imme- 
diately ſubſide, . 

OII.-MICL, one that ſerves to bruiſe 
or hreak the nuts, olives, and other fruits 
and grains, whoſe juice is to be drawn by 
expreſſion, to make oil, 

There are two different methods of 
expreſſing oils; one chiefly uſed in ex- 
tracting oil from olives, &c. by means of 
a very itrgng preis. 

The . which is commonly called 
an oil-mill, is chiefly uſed. for expreſkng 
oils from ſeeds, &c. We have given a 
perſpective view of one, plate xxxvil. 
where A is a large wheel turned either by 
water or horſes, the cogs of which work 
in the trundle-head B, and give motion 
to the large ſhaft HK. N, N, N, N, 
are lifting cogs, which raiſe the ſtampets 
O P, O P, &ec. Q. Q. are larger liſt- 
ing cogs, being intended to raiſe the 
ſtampers R R, 8 S. &c. to a much 
greater height than th: former. I' V, 
c 4, are battens for guiding the ſtampers 
in their motion; and 3. 6, battens to 
which the catches are fixed for ſuſpending 
the ſtampers. The ſeeds are ground 
either in the mill repreſented in 2. 2, 
or pounded in the mortars /, /, ff, F. 
When the ſeeds are thus thoroughly 
bruiſed, the maſh is taken out, and put 
into ſmall bags of hair lined with thin 
canvas. The bags thus filled are placed 
in the preſs at 1, 5, and the oil extracted 
by the force of wedges driven by the 
ſtampers 8, 8. 6, 4, 4, 7, are pieces of 
wood for filling up the vacuities when the 
bags are plaecd in the preſs. 3 is the 
wedge driven by the ſtamper 8 S, which 
ſorees the bags filled with the bruifcd 
ſced into a leſs compaſs, and conſe- 

gently extracts the oil. When the 
ceds are ſufficiently preſſed, the ſtamper 
R Ris raiſed, and by falling on the in- 
verted wedge 2, the whole preſſure is 


removed, and the bags, together with the 


wedge 3, calily taken out of the preſs. 
X M repreſents the outſide of the preſs 
and martars; and Z E, a ſectiou of 
both, 

Fig. 2, is a mill for grinding the ſeeds. 
It confiſts of two large ſtones moving on 
their edges in a eireular bed. The mill 
is put in motion by means of the cog- 
wheel G, whoſe cogs play in the rounds | 


0 5 

of the lantern D. ABCD is a frame of 
wood for turning the ſtones m, b. ek f 
is a kind of hook for ſtirring the ſeeds 
while the ſtones revolve round tlie r axis. 
The baſis L of the mill-bed is hollow, 
for receiving the oil preſſed out of the 
ſceds in grinding. 

OINTMENT, or UNS Sur, in 
pbarmacy and ſurgery. Ste Unguent, 

* OLDCASTE, ir John, lord Cob- 
ham, the firſt author, and the firſt mar- 
tyr, among our hobility, a man whoſe 
virtues made him a reformer, whoſe va- 
lour a martyr, and whoſe martyrdom an 
enthuſialt. The amiableneſs of his cha- 
rafter procured him the general appella- 
tion of the good lord Co:ham. He mar- 
ried the neice and heirels of the lord 
Cobham, and, upon his marriage, aſ- 
ſumed that title. He was much eſteemed 
by king Henry V. and ferved with great 
zeal at a time when the church was 
lighting its holy fircs for the diſciples of 
Wicklifſe. The great increaſe of that 


ſet greatly alarmed the government, 


eſpecially as lord Cobham was at the 
head of it. Henry, at firſt, reſiſted the 
inſinuations thrown out again(t him, 
whom he tried to fave by gentle exhorta- 
tions; but as the pecr was firm, it natu- 
rally made the prince weak, and he de- 
livered the hero over to the inquiſitors. 
Lord Cobham was in priſon, but eſcaped. 
I he clergy, however, with great zeal for 
the royal perſon, informed the king, 
who was then at Eltham, that 20,000 
Lollards were aſſembled at St. Giles's, 
for the deſtruction of him and his bro- 
thers. "The brave young monarch im- 
mediately headed a troop, and arriving 
at ten at night, at the ſign of the axe, 


without Biſhopſgate, took the man of the 


houſe and ſeven others priſoners. Fours» 
ſcore more were ſeized about St. Giles's, 
and ſome of them being induced, it is 
ſaid, to confeſs the delign of murdering 
the royal family, and make the lord Cob- 
ham protector, the king no longer 
doubted of the conſpiracy, but ordered 
about half of them to be executed, and 
iſſued a proclamation for apprehcnding 
Cobham; who was concealed in Wales, 
Lord Cobham was ſoon after taken by 
the lord Powis, after a brave reſiſtance, 
in which he was wounded The procla- 
mation for apprehending him, oftcred 2 
thouſand marks of gold, twenty pounds 
a year for life, and a diſcharge from all 
taxes to any city, borough, or town that 
ſhould deliver him up. He was burnt at 
St, Giles's in the Fi. Ids, in 8 
14 
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1418, and died cntreating ir Thomas 
Erpingham, that if he ſaw him riſc from 
death to life the third, day. he would 
procure that his ſet might live iu p-ace 
and quiet. He wrote twelve conce'mhons, 
addreſſed to the parliament of England, 
and à piece, entitled the coinplaiats of 
the countryman, 

* OLDHAM, John, an eminent poet, 
ſon of Mr. John Oldham, a non-confor- 
miſt miniſter, was born at Shipton, in 
G!ouceſterſhice, on the gth of Augult, 
1553 He was educated at Oxford, and 
in 1674 took the degree of bachelor of 
arts. In a ſhort time after, he became 
uſher to the frec- ſchool of Croydon, in 
Surry, where he received a viſit from the 
carl of Rocheſter, the earl of Dortet, Sir 
Charles Sedley. and other perſons of diſ- 
tinction, merely on account of his verſes, 
He was afterwards private tutor to the 
children of ſeveral gentleman, and hav» 
ing ſaved ſome moncy came to London, 
where he became a votary to the bottle: 
he coatradted a (triit friendſhip with Mr. 
Dryden; and was careſſed by the earl of 
Kingſton, with whom he lived at Holme- 
Fierpont, in Nottinghamſnire, where be- 
ing ſeized by the mall - pox, he died on the 
gth of December, 1683, in the zoth year 
of his age. His works are printed in two 
volumes 2 m0. They chicfly eonſiſt of 
ſatires, odes, tranſlations, paraphraſe of 
Horace, and other authors, elegiac verſes, 
imitations,  parodics, familiar epiſtles, 
& 


* | 
OLEANDER, eiu, in botany. 
Sce the article Nerium. 
OLFACTORY NERVES, the firſt 
pair of the head; ſo called from their 
— the immediatc inſtrument of ſmel- 


ag. 
OLIBANUM, in- pharmacy, a gum- | 


my reſin brought from Turkey and the 
Ea(t-ladies, all in drops or tears, 
like thoſe of maſtich, but larger, of a 
pale yellowiſh colour, which by age be- 
comes reddiſh. Of the tree which pro- 
duces it we have no certain account. 
This gummy reſin has a 

agreeable ſmell, and a 
bitteriſ̃ ſomewhat pungent taſte: in 
chewing, it ſticks to the tecth, becomes 
white, and renders the ſaliva milky. 
Laid on @ red-hot iron, it readily catenes 
flame, and burns with a ſtrong, diſſuſive, 
not unpleaſant ſmell : it is ſuppoſed to 
have been the incenſe uſed by the an- 
cients in their religious ceremonies, 
though it is not the ſubſtance go knawn 
by that name in the ſhops, | 
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| Olibanum is recommended in diforders. 
of the head and breaſt, in hemoptocs, 
and the alvine and ut:rine fluxes : the 
doſe is from a ſcruple to a diam or nwre. 

OULIGARCHY, a form of pgovern- 
ment, where the adminiſtration is lodged 
in the hands of a few people. 

OLIO, or OGL10, in cookery, aſa- 
roury diſh compoſed of a great varicty of 
ingredients. 

OLIVE, Olea, in botany, a genus of 
tracs, with a monopetaleous flower, di- 
vided into four ſegments at the limb; the 
leaves are in general oblong and ever- 
green: the ovary, which is fixed to the 
center of the llower-cup, becomes an 
oval, ſoft, pulpy fruit, abounding with 
a fat liquor, locofng a hard rough (tone. 
There are five forts of olive-trecs pre- 
ſerved in the gardens of the curious, 
where they are planicd cither in pots 
or cales, and removed into the green= 
houſe in the winter, with oranges, myr- 
tles, &c. but they are molt of them hardy 
enough to endure the cold of our ordinary 
winters. in the open air, provided they 
are planted upon a g foil, end in a 
warm {ituation, though in ſevere winters 
they are demoliſhed, or at lcaſt loſe their 
heads, or are killed to the ſui ſace; but 
this is what they are liable to in the ſouth 
parts of France, in which country theie 
trees abound ;_ and yet in xery ſharp in- 
ters are moſt of them deſtroyed. Theſe 
trees are generally brought over from 
Italy every ſpring, by the perſons who 
bring over the oranges, jaſmines. &c. 
from whom they may be procured pretty 
reaſonably ;_ which is @ bett-r method 
than to_raiſe' them from layers in this 
country, that being too tedious; and 
thoſe which” are thus brought over, 
have many times very large ſtems, to 
which ſize young plants in this country 
would not arrive in ten or twelve years 
growth. When Thar firſt procure theſe 
items, you ſhould, after having ſoaked 
their roots twenty-four hours in water, 
and cleaned them from the filth they 
have contracted in their paſſage, plant 
them in pots filled with freſh light ſandy 
earth, and plunge them into a moderate 
hot-bed; obſerving to ſcreen them from 
the violence of the jun in the heat of the 
day, and alſo to refreſh them with water, 
as you ſhall find the carth in the pots 
dry. In this ſituation they will begin to 
ſhoot in a month or fix weeks aitter, when 

ſhould let them have air in propor- 
tion to che warmth of the ſeaſon; and, 
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| alter they have made pretty good ſhoots, 
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you ſhould inure them to the open air by 
degrees; into which they ſhould be re- 
moved, placing them in a ſituation where 
they may be defended from ſtrong winds : 
in this place they ſhould remain till Oc- 
tober following, when they mult be re- 
moved into the green houſe, as was he- 
fore directed. liaving thus managed 
theſe plan's until they have acquired 
ftrong roots, and made tolcrable good 
heads, yon may draw them out of the 

s, preſerving the carth to their roots, 
and plant them in the open air in a warm 
ſit nation, where you muſt manage them 
as was before directed for the young ones, 
and theſe will in two or three years p- 
duce fruit. provided they do well. Ihe 
Lucca and box-lcaved olives art the har- 
dieſt, for which reaſon they ſhould be 
preferred to plant in the open air; bat 
the firſt ſort will grow to be the largeſt 
trees. Olives are very oily and ſmooth, 
and therefore not good for the ſtomach, 
being apt to pall and relax it too much. 
The oil of olives js judiciouſiy mixed 
with c2tapltaſms of a maturating nature: 
it is accounted heating, emollient, and 
vulnerary; and good againſt coſtiveneſs 
and pripes. 

OLYMPIAD, in chrono'ogy, the 
ſpace of four years; ſo called from the 
Olympic games, inſtituted by Hercules, 
anno mundi 2836, which were celebrated 
every four years, about the time of the 
fam mer ſolſtice, upon the banks of the 
river Alphæus, near the ty Piſa, and 
the temple of Jupiter Olympins, in Elis, 
a province in Pcloponneſns. Theſe 
games were reſtored by Iphitns, four 
hundred and forty-two years after the 
firſt inſtitution dy Hercules, and twenty- 
two or twenty-three years befors the 
foundation of Rome. Ihe Greek hiſto- 
rians began a new cpocha, the firſt year 
of the firft Olympiad. We are to ob- 
ſerve that, to ſpeak exactly, every Olym- 
piad year belongs to tuo Julian years ; 
that is to ſay, the firſt ſix months from 
July to January. to the foregoing ; and 
the ſix Jaſt months from January to July, 
to the following year ; though moſt au- 
tors ſpeak of the Clympiads as if they 
had begun the ſirſt of January, as for 
example, it 1s the ſame thing to ſay, 
inch a thing was done in the firſt year of 
the ſixth Olympiad, as to fay, it was 
done in that Julian year in which the 
ſixth Olympiad began; theſe were every 
fifth year, or, as the interpreter of Lyco- 
phron ſays, every fiſtieth month. 
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cuſtom voung men to running, leaping, 
and o lr exerciſes. They held but hwe 
days The onqueror was called Olym- 
pionices, and to be crowned there, was as 
glorions as to triumph at Rome: for the 
Olympionices was attended home in his 
coach, the wall of the city broken down, 
and he drove in at the breach. Theſe 
were called Olympia magna, to diſtin- 
guiſh them from other plays of this na- 
ture that were inſtituted at Macedonia, 
at Athens, &e. Chorzbus was the firit 
who was crowned at theſe games for havy- 
ing obtained the victory by running. 
The number of Olympie years to the 
birth of Chriſ is 7 6, and the years of 
Rome before that time but 753, becauſe 
the firſt Olympiad of the chronologers 


Rome. | 
* OLYMPIC GAMES, in Grecian an- 
tiquity. They were inſtituted by Her- 
cules, the ſon of Alcmena, in honour of 
the Olympian Jupiter. ont of the ſpoils 
taken from Auges king of Elis, whom 
he had dethroned and plundered, ſor de- 
frauding him of the reward be had pro- 
miſed him for cleanſing his {lable 3 how- 
ever, they were either wholly laid afide, 
or hut little frequented, till the time of 
Iphitus, who re · inſtituted this ſolemnity 
about 480 years aſter the Trojan war, 
from which time the number of Olym- 
piads are reckoned. Theſe games were 
celebrated every fifth year, and always 
laſted five days. The common exerciſes 
were heaping, running, throwing darts, 
and wreſtling ; muſicians, poets; and 
artiſts, alſo contended for the victory /by 
the excellence of their performances. 
Such as obtained the victory d any.of 
theſe, was crowned with an olivergar- 
land, conducted home in a triumphal 
chariot, and a breach was made in the 
city-wall to give him entrance. At fome 
places the victors had preſents made them 
by their native city, were honoured with 
the firſt places at all thews and es, 
and ever after maintained at the public, 
ekpence. 0 
OMELET, or AMFELET, 2 kind of 
pancoke or fricaſce of eggs, with other 
ingredients, very uſual in Spain and 
France. | * 
OMEN, a ſign, or indication of ſome 
ſuture event, taken from the mouth 
the perſon ſpeaking. m 
OMENTUM, in anatomy, the cawl, 
alſo called reticulum, from its ſtructure 
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[reſembling that of a net. Men the pe- 


The deſign of the inſtitution was to ac - 
b | 


began 23 years before the foundation of 


fitonzum is cut, as is uſual, ants the 
a -civity © 
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cavity of the abdomen laid open, the 
omentum or cawl preſents itſelf firſt to 
view. Fhis membrane, which is like a 
wide and empty bag. covers the greateſt 
part of the guts. Its mouth is tied on 
the right fide to the hollow of the liver, 
on the left to the ſpleen, backwards to 
the back-part of the duodenum, and that 
part of the colon which lies under the 
ſtomach, and forwaris to the bottom of 
the ſtomach and pylorus. Its. bottom is 
looſe, and being tied to no part, but 
floating upon the ſarface of the puts be- 
low the navel, was the reaſon why the 
cawl was by the Greeks called «7:72 
Sometimes it deſcends as low as the os 
pubis, within the productions of the pe- 
litonæum, cauſing an epiplocele, 

ONANIA, or Os AS Iisu, terms 
framed by ſome late empiricks, to denote 
the crime of ſclf- pollution, mentioned in 
Soripture to have been practiſed by Onan, 
and puniſhed in him with death. 

' ONDEE, in hcraldry, the fame with 
wa Sce Wany. 

ONION, Cs, in botany, the name 
of a genus of plants. Onions are much 
eaten, and it would be well if they were 
yet more ſo; they attenuate tough hu- 


- mours, cleanſe the ſtomach, and excite 


appetite, and in ſomes degree promote 
the menſes; but they are apt to breed 


flatulencies, and, if eaten too largely, 


to affett the head and diſturb the fleep 
An onion, boiled to perfect 
ſoftneſs, is recommended by many as a 


cataplaſm for ripeaing peltiicutial buboes, 


A freſh cut onion, rubbed on the part till 
it becomes red and itch, is faid to be a 
cure for baldneſs. A mixture of equal 

ts of juice of onions and ſpirits of wine 
is eſteemed a cure for deafneſs, a few 
drops being put at times into the ears: 
an onion cut in two, and macerated an 
hour ia the ſame ſpirit, is a good appli- 


cation for the head-ach. A cataplaſ 


* lent application for the piles. 


* 


of roaſted onion aud butter is an excel- 
The three 
ſorts of onions propagated for the ſake of 
their roots for winter ule, are the Straſ- 
burgh onion, the red &paniſh onion, and 
the white. Theſe are to be propagated 
by ſowing their feeds in the latter end 


of February, in a dry and ſomewhat 


fandy ſoil, yet rich ; in about a month's 
time the plants will appear, and, in a 


- fortnight after that, they will be forward 


enough for hocing, which muſt be done 


| with a very ſmall hoe, cutting up all the 
* + + weeds, and leaving the onjons two inches 
= + afunder; this ſhould be done in a dry 
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ſeaſon, and the ground will then be clear 
from weeds for a month: at the end of 
this time, they muſt be hoed again, and 
cut to three inches apart; and a month 
after this, to four inches; at which diſ- 
tance * will thrive well, aud grow very 
large, Toward the latter end of July, 
the onions will have arrived at their fuil 
growth, which is known by their leavcs 
hanging down and ſhrixelling; and they 
mult at this time be pulled up, and 
ſpread on a dry place, and turned 2 
day, to prevent their ſtriking fre 
roots; in a fortnight's time they will be 
dry enough to houſe, and ſhould be wiped 
clean, and ſpread thin in an upper loft, 
or garret. "The diff. rences between theſe 
ſpecies are not ctlential, they often dege- 
nerating into one another ;, and even the 
large Portugal onion, after ,a few years, 
with us, will loſe it{clf fo far, that no 
one would imagine it came af that race, 
Milier's Ca- d. Dit. 

Welſh Ow10Ns, a fort of onions pro- 
pagated by gardeners, for the nſec of the 
table in ſpring; they never make any 
bulb, and are therefore only to be eaten 
green with ſallads. They are propagated 
by ſowing their ſeeds towards the end of 
ſuly in beds of a dry bnt rich foil ; and, 
in three weeks aſter ſowing, they will 
appear above ground: they mult be kept 
carefully cleared from weeds. About 
October all their leaves die away, which 
has occaſioned ſome to think all the plan- 
tation loſt, and to dig up the ground for 
ſome other uſe; but, if they are ſuffered 
to ſtand, they will ſhoot up again very 
ſtrong in January, and from that tima 
will grow very vigoroully, and reſiſt all 
weathers, and will be fit to draw for 
young onions in March, and are ex- 
tremely green and fine, and more valued 
at market at that ſeaſon than any other 
kind ; but they are mueh ſtronger than, 
any other onions, and have nearly the 

e of garlic, | 

ONOMATOPOEIA, in grammar 
and rhetoric, a figure where words are 
formed to reſemble the found made by 
the things ſignified; as the buz of bees, | 
the cackling of hens, the whiſtleing of 
the winds, &c. 

ONTOLOGY, or Ox To$07rHY, the 
doctrine or ſcience de ente; that is, of 
being, in the general, or abſtract. 

ONYX, in natural hiſtory, one of the 
ſemipellucid gems, with variouſly co- 
loured zones, but none red; being com- 
poſed. of cryſtal, debaſed by a ſmall ad- 
mixture of earth; aud made up either of 

2 um- 
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ag number of flat plates, or of a ſeries of 
coats ſurrounding a central nueleus, and 
teparated from each other by veins of a 
different colour, reſembling zoncs or 
belts. - 

OOST, in huſbandry, a name given 
hy the people who manure hops, for the 
Lin in wluch they dry them after they 
are picked from the ſlalks. 

OVPACITY, in philotophy, a quality 
of bodies which renders them impervious 
to the rays of iight. See Liebe, 

The opacity and tranſparency of bo- 
dies in general are occationed thus: let 
A B (plate X XXVII. bp. 2) be the fur- 
face of an opake body A BBC D; a ray 
of light G H talling thereon in the point 
H, will in part be reflected into the ray 
H 1, and by tis refizfted rav, the point 
H becomes te bie to the eye at I; and 
thus all the points, and con equintly the 
whole ſurface, is made vilible by tha 
part of the light which it reflects. But 
the other part of the ray cntcring into 
the boty, being irregularly refracted and 
reflected through its internal ſubſtance of 
particles and pores, becomes divided, dit- 
Epatcd, abtorbed, and loſt therein; and 
therefore, us none of the rays can cone 
from the internal parts to the eye, {© 
none of thoſe parts can be viſihle: and 
the body in that caſe is faid to be opake 
In order to this we muſt conſider, that 
though the whole body be opake, yet 
the particles of ſuch a body are not e gly 
opake, but freely tran{mit the light with- 
out reflecting any part between the ſur- 
faces, and are therefore in themſelves 
tranſparent 3 and were theſe particles 
contigucus to each other, the light would 
paſs from one to another, and jo through 
the whole, without reſtection; as we find 
by experiment it will puts through ſe- 
veral contiguous picces of politbed glaſs, 
and thus produce tranſparency, But if 
the partieles do not touch in ſuch a man- 
ner as to leave the iuterſticis or pores ex- 
ceeding ſmall, there will be a reflection 
of light at every pore from the air which 
it there meets With, as being a medium 
of difiergnt denſizy. For it is known by 

xperiment, that though a ray of light 
will paſs from one picce of plaſs to ano- 
ther that is contiguons without reflec- 
tion, yet will it not paſs ſrom the glaſs 
throvgl the contiguous air without being 
in part reflected; conſequently, where 
the pores are large and very numerous, 
there the reflection of light will be fo 
— upon the Whole a5 to cauſe a total 
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tered the body, and fo render it opake. 
This is confirmed by taking ten pieces 
of cicar glais, and laying them one upon 
another over a lcaf of print quite dry, 
and having only air between them; then 
raking ten other pieces of the fame glaſs, 
and putting them into water, ſo that it 
may fill all their interſlices; and then 
laying them on the ſamc printed paper 
by the other, a perſon looking through 
each, will fee the print, or reading, mucli 
mor? «diſtin, c!car and bright, through 
the latter pieces than through the former, 
the rays being more repularly tranſmitted 
through them where the denfity of the 
parts is not fo uncqual, and alſo with 
much leis reflection than through the 
other, where the light undergoes a con- 
ſiderable reſſection at every interſtice or 
place of air hetween the paſſes. 

it is hence alſo that tranſparent bodies 
are rendered opake by ſeparating their 
parts, and rendering them more porous: 
thus beer betore it is raiſed into froth, is 
tranſparent; but the froth, by reaſon of 
its pores, becomes opake : thus dry 
paper is more opake than that which is 
wetted with water or eil, becauſe more 


porous: thus the oculus mundi ſtone is 


more opake when dry than when ſteeped 
in water; and glaſs, reduced to powder, 
is no longer tranſparent. Hence it fol- 
lows, that the parts of bodies, and their 
pores, muſt not be leſs than a certain 
definite bigneſs to render them opake; 
for the opakeſt bodies, if the parts be 
ſubtilely divided, become perfectly tranſ- 
parent: thus copper, diflolved in aqua 
fortis, has all its particles pellucid; and 
the whole ſolution is tranſparent : thus a 
bubble blown off ſoap water, may become 
ſ» thin on the top as to reflect no light, 
but,will tranſmit the whole : thus water, 
falts, glaſs, ſtones, &c. though they are 
as porous as other bodics, yet their parts 
and interſtices are too ſmall to cauſe re- 
fictions in their common ſurfaces. 
Thereſore, in all tranſparent bodies, as 
B E F C, (fig. 3.) a ray of light, K L, 
falling on its ſurface, in the point L, 
will there be in that part reflected, as bg- 
fore into the ray LM; the other .part 
will go regulariy, or in a redtilineal dl. 
rettion from the upper to the lower ſur- 
face at N, where meeting with the air, 
(a medium of a diſſerent denſity) it will 
be in part reflected again into the ny 
NO; the other part goes out to the ey 
at P z by which means all the internal 
parts from whence that ray comes, 


pation- and tots of the light that en · ¶ be rendered viſible to the eye: and ſink 
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this may be conceived of every point in 
the body, it is -aſy to underſtand how 
the whole becomes tranſparent. See Re- 
Hlection and Reſraction. 

OPAL, in natural hiſtory, a gem of a 
very peculiar kind. It is ſofter than any 
other of the fine gems, and is difficult to 
poliſh to any degree of nicety. It 
is found of various ſhapes and ſizes ; 
its moſt frequent bigneſs is between that 
of a pea and a horſe-bean, but it is found 
as ſmall as the head of a large pin, and 
has been ſeen of the fize of a large Wal- 
nut. Its figure is very varicus and un- 
certain, but it is never found in a cryſtalli- 
form or columnar ſtate ; its 2 
ſhape is an irregularly oblong one, con- 
vex above, flatted at bottom, and dented” 
with various ſintolities at its ſides. It is 
often found among the looſe earth of 
mountains, ſometimes on the ſhores of ri- 


vers, and not unfrequently bedded in the | 


coarſer kinds of jaſper. It is found in 
Egypt, Arabia, ſome parts of the Eaſt- 
Indies, and in many parts of Europe : 
thoſe of Europe are principally from 
Bohemia,. and are of a greeniſh or 
greyiſh colour ; the colour of other opals 
much reſembles the fineſt mother of 
pearl, its baſis ſeeming a bluiſh or greyiſh 
white, but with a property of reflecting 
all the colours of the rainbow, as turned 

diflcrently to the lit. +, 

OPENING of Trenches, the firſt break - 
ing of ground by the beliegers, in order to | 
carry on their approaches towards a place. 

OPERA, a dramatic compoſition ſet | 
to muſic, and ſung on the ſtage, accom- 
panicd with muſical inſtruments, and en- 
riched with magnificent dreſſes, machines, 
and other decorations, | 

OPERATION, in general, the act of 
exerting or exerciſing ſome power or fa- 
culty, upon which an effect follows. 

OPERATION, in chirurgery and me- 
dicine, a methodical action of the hand 
ba the human body, in order to re- 
eſtabliſh health. 

OPERAT10N, in chemiſtry, the pro- 
ceſſes, or experiments, by means of which 
the proper changes are produced in bodies. 

OPERATOR, one who performs an 
operation. 

OPHITES, in natural _ a ſort 
of variegated marble, of a duſky-green 
ground, ſprinkled with ſpots of a lighter 
green, otherwiſe called ſerpentine. 

OPHTHALMIA, in medicine, any 
diſorder or pain in the eye; but it is 
uſed ſtrictly to expreſs an inflammation 
of that organ. An opthalmia. ſays M. 
de St. Yves, is an inflammation of the 
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conjunctiva, ſometimes attended with 
violent heat and a flux of tears; ſome- 
times without either heat or tears. This 
ia flammation ſometimes extends all over 
the globe of the eye, and even to the 
avjacent parts. Of all diſorders of the 
eye, this is the moſt frequent, as it ac- 
companies alm ſt every difeaſc to which 
the eye is ſubject. Some ot theſe infam- 
mations are without danger, and caſily 
cured; others are very dangerous, and 
difficult to cure. 

They are generally divided into the 


dry and humid. 


The dry ſpecies of opthalmia brings a 
redneſs on the eye without tears, or any 
purulent matter. It occaſions no ſwelling 
of the eye-lid, nor pain in the eye, or in 
the head, It is cauſed by a thick blood, 
which ſtagnates only in tame of the veſ- 
ſels of the conjunctiva, only part of the 
white of the eye being red. 

The humid opthalmia is produced by 
a great quantity of lachrymal lymph, 
which, as it paſſes continually over the 
globe of the Je, irritates the Aae by its 
acrimony, inflames it and the inner part 
of the eye-lids, which becomes ſwelled; 
it likewiſe often ulcerates the tranſparent 
part of the cornea. This diſeaſe is at- 
tended with ſhooting pains in the eye, 
and the patient cannot behold the light 
without intenſe pain. Children and old 
people are both ſubject to this diſeaſe, in 
whom it becomes vefy obſtinate, by rea- 
fon of the natural moiſture of their 
temperament. When it runs to a length 
in children, their lips and noſes ſwell, 
and are covered with ſcabs and puſtules, 
that ſometimes overſpread the face. + 

For cure of the dry opthalmia waſh the 
inner part of the- eye with collyrium, 
made of twelve grains of prepared tutty, 
diflolved in two ounces of rote and plan- 
tain waters, with the addition of a ſpoon- 
ful of ſpirit of wine. Take of Paul's 
betony, thyme, and red roſes, each a 
handtul; two ſtalks of mullein; boil 
them in a gallon of wine; and at night 
apply to the eye a compteſs dipped in 
this wine. 

As this ſpecies of opthalmia is not 
dongerous, it requires but few medicines, 
and is ſometimes cured by bleeding, re- 
peated according to the plethoric conſli- 
tution of the patient. 

The cure of the humid opthalmia,is 
ſometimes very difficult, and requires 


more medicines than the laſt, beſides ſuch 

repetitions of the gencral remed:es, as 

the Nate of the paticnt may require. 
Bleeding at the neck and foot is often 


ng lacy, 
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neceſſary. Apply a collyrium, made 
with the diſtilled waters of Enncl, cye- 
bright, and planctin, of cach two ounces, 
in which diſſolve two grains of {ſalt of 
lead. Sometimes a ſeton, a cautery, and 
bliſters are obliged to be uſed. if the 
velicatorics incommode the kidnies or 
bladder, they muſt be laid aſidæ, and other 
means 2 If the firit collyrium, 
which is deſigned only as a ſweetener, 
aſtcr ſome days, do not ſuececd, let ano- 
ther be ſubliituted, which, by con- 
{tringing the pores, will hinder the great 
aflux of tears to the eye ; for which rea- 
ſon you may omit the ſalt of lead, and 
diſſolve, in the fame waters, half a dram 
of the white troches of rliaſis. 

OPIATES, medicines prepared with 
opium. 

OPINION, the aſſent of the mind to 
propoſitions not evidently true at firſt ; 
nor deduced, by neceflary conſequences, 
from others that are ſo; but ſuch as carry 
the appearance of truth. 

OPIUM, in pharmacy, a conerete 
gummy - reſinous juice; ſomewhat foft 
and tenacious, efpecially when much 
handled or warmed ; of a dark reddiſh 
brown colour in the maſs, and when re- 
duced into powder yellow. It is brought 
from Egypt,” Perſia, and ſome other 
parts of Afia, in flat cakes or irregular 
maſſes, from four to about ſixteen ounces 
in weight, covered with Icaves to pre- 
vent their ſticking together, It is ex- 
trated from the heads of white poppies, 
which in thoſe countries are cultivated 
in the fields for this uſe. Kæmpfer re- 
ports, that the heads, when almolt r pe, 
are wounded with a five-edged inſtru— 
ment, by which as many parallel inciſions 
are made at once from top to bottom; 
that the juice which exudes is next day 
ſcraped off, and the other ſides of the 
heads wounded in like manner; .and that 
the juice is aſterwards worked with a 
little water, till it acquires the cor ſiſtence, 
tenacity, and brightneſs of the fineſt 
pitch. Ihe beſt opium was formerly 
called Thebaic opium, from its being 
prepared about I hebes in Egypt; no 


of giving palliative relief 
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and on blood itſcif, newly drawn, they 
haye nearly à like eſſect. Mr. Eller ob- 


ſerves, that on examining with a microſ- | 


cope, blood thickened by a vinous tinc- 
ture of opium, the nature of its globules 
ſcemed to be deſtroyed. But neither from 
thefe, nor any of the other known ſen» 
ſible properties of this drug, can its ſur- 
priling operation in the human body be 
deduced. Taken in proper doſcs, it 
commonly procures ficep, and a tempo- 
rary reſpite from pain or the action of 
any ſtimulating power. Ihe cauſe of 
the pain it in many caſcs confirms or 
augments; and in not a few, i, ils even 
11 cafes in 
which it is proper or improper will he 
beſt underſtood from a view of its gn 
effects; which, ſo far as experi;; 
hitherto diſcovered them ar; 

lowing. It renders the ſolid! ne 
operation of the opium cont ues, leſs 
ſenſible of every kind of irritation, whe- 
ther proceeding from an internal cauſe, 
or from acrimonious medicines, as can- 
tharides and the more active mercurials, 
of which it is the beſt corrector. It re- 
laxes the nerves ; abating or removin 
cramps or ſpaſms, even thoſe of the mol 
violent kind; and increaling paralytic 
diſorders and all debilitics of the nervous 
ſyſtem. It incraſſates thin ſerous humours 
in the fauces and adjacent parts; by 
which means it proves frequently a ſpeedy 
are for ſimple catarrhs and tickling 
coughs ; but in phthiſical and peripgeu- 
monie caſes, dangerouſly obſtructs expee- 
toration, uuleſs this cife&t be provided 
againſt by ſuitable additions, as ammoni- 
acum and ſquills. it produces a fullneſs 
and diſtenfion of the whole habit, and 
thus cxatperates inflammations both in- 
ternal and external, and all plethoric 
ſymptoms. It promotes perſpiration and 
cat; but reſtrains all other evacuations, 
unleſs when they procecd from relaxation 
and inſenſibility of the parts, as the col- 
liquative diarrhea in the advanced ſtage 
of hectic fevers. It promotes labour- 
pains and delivery more efſcually than 


the medicines of the {timu'ating kind 


diſtinction is now made in regard to the | uſually recommended for that purpoſe, 
places of its production, though the epi- | partly perhaps. by incr-afing plenitude, 
thet Thebaic ſerves to diſtiognith Tome of | and partly by relaxing the ſolids or tak- 


Its officinal preparations. 


lut ions, and thus ſeem to diſcover ſore 
ſtringency. Mixed with the ſerum of, 


Opium has a | ing off ſpaſmodic {trictures. 
faint difagreeable ſmeil, and a bitteriſh, 
hot, biting taſte. Watery tinctures of it 
trike a black colour with chalybeate ſo- 


And indeed 
all the preceding etletts are perhaps con- 
tequences of one general power; being 
nearly allied to thote which natural ſleep 
produces, 

The operation of opium is generally ac- 


blood, they thicken and render it whitiſh; | companicd with a flow but {tropg and full 


pulſe, 
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pulſe, and a ſlight redneſs, heat, and 
itching of the ſkin : it is followed by a 
weak languid pulſe, lowneſs of ſpirits, 
ſome difficulty of breat:ing, or a ſenſe of 


tightneſs about the breaſt, a flight giddi--| 


neſs of the head, dryneſs of the mouth 
and fauces, and ſome degree of nauſea. 
Given on a full ttomach, it commonly 
occaſions a nauſca from the beginning, 
which continues till the opium is ejected 
along with the contents of the ſtomach. 
Where the evacuation of acrid hymours, 
accumulated in the firſt patſyges, is ſup- 
retf:d by it, great ſickneſs and uneaſineſs 
are gen ally complained of, till the ſa- 
lutary ditcharge either takes place again 
* ontancouſly, or is promoted by art. 
ver doſe occaſions either immode- 
th or ſtupidity, a redneſs of the 
ag of the lips, relaxation of 
the 1 - vertigo, deep fleep, with tur- 
buleut dreams and ſtartings, convulſions, 
and cold ſweats. Geofiroy obſcrves, thoſe 
who recover, are * relieved by a 
diarrhea, or by a profuſe ſweat, which 
is accompanied with a violent itching. 
The , proper remedies, beſides emctics, 
bliſters, and ble:ding, are acids and neu- 
tral mixtures: Dr. Mead ſays he has 
given, with 2 repeated 
doſes of a mixture of ſalt of werm wood 
with lemon juice. 
A long continued uſe of opium is pro- 


duQtive of great relaxation and debility, 


Nuggiſhneſs, heavineſs, loſs of appetite, 
dropſics, tremors, acrimony of the hu- 
mours, frequent ſtimulus to urine, and 
propenſity to venery. On leaving it off, 
after habitual uſe, an extreme lowneſs of 
the ſpirits, languor, and anxiety, ſuc- 
ceed ; which are relieved by having again 
recourſe to opium, and in ſome meature 
by ſpirituous or vinous liquors. 

With regard to the doſe, one grain is 
generally a ſufficient, and ſometimes too 
large a one: maniacal pexfons, and thoſe 
who labour under violent ſpaſms, require 
oftentimes two, three, or more grains ; 
though even in theſe caſes, it is generally 
more adviſable to repeat the doſe at 
proper intervals, than to enlarge it. By 
frequent uſe, much greater quantites may 
be borne; the Turks, who habituate 
themſelves to opium as a ſuccedaneum to 
ſpirituous liquors, are ſaid to take com- 
monly a dram at a time, and Garcias 
ſays, that he knew one who every day 
took ten drams. 

Tinctures of opium in water, wine, 
and proof ſpirit, have the ſame effects as 
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the opium in ſubſtance ; with this dir. 
ference, that they exert themſclves ſooner 
in the body, and are leſs diſpoſed to leave 
a nauſea on the ſtomach. 

Many have endeavoured to correct cer- 
tain ill qualities which they ſuppoſe 
opium to be poſſeſſed of, by roaſting it, 
by fermentation, by long continued di- 
gcltions, by repeated diſſolutions and 
diſtillatious. Theſe kinds of proceſſes, 
though recommended by ſeveral late 
writers, do not promiſe any ſingular ad- 
vantage. That they weaken the opium 
is indeed very probable ; but this inten- 
tion is anſwered as eſſectually, and with 
far greater certainty, by diminiſhing the 
doſe of the opium, 

OPOBALSAMUM, in pharmacy, the 
ſame with the balſam, or balm of Gi- 
lead. Sce Balſam. 

OPOPANAKX, in the materia medica, 
a concrete gummy- reſinous juice, from 
the roots of an umbelliferous plant, which 
grows ſpontaneouſly in the warmer coun- 
tries, and bears the cold of our own. 
The juice is brought from Turkey and 
the Eaſt Indies, ſometimnes in little round 
drops or tears, more commonly in irre- 
gular lumps, of a reddiſh yellow colour 
on the ou:fide, with ſpecks of white, in- 
ternally of a paler colour, and frequently 
variegated with large white pieces. 

This gummy feln has a ſtrong diſa- 
greeable ſmell, and a bitter, acrid, ſome- 
what nauſeous taſte. | 

OPOPANAX, an uſeful attenuant and 
deobſtruent, and in conſiderable doſes 
looſens the belly. It is given from a 
ſeruple to a dram, in the ſame intentions 
as am moniacum or galbanum : and joined 
in ſmaller doſes as an auxiliary to thoſe 
and the other deobſtruent gums. 

OPOSSUM, in zoology, a very ſingu- 
lar animal, about fifteen inches long from 
the extremity of the noſe to the rump; 
and its tail is equal in length to the 
whole body: the legs are robuſt, and the 


Feet armed with ſharp, long, and crooked 


claws. But what is moſt ſingular in this 
animal is, that the ſkin of the belly af 
the female is looſe, forming a kind of 
pouch or bag, with an aperture in it, at 
which, in time of danger, it takes in its 
young. 
OPPONENT, one who withſtands or 
oppoſes another. wg | 
OPPOSITION, in logie, the diſagree- 
ment between propoſitions, which have 
the ſame ſubject and the ſame predicate. 
OePe0$1T1O0N, in aſtronomy, is that 
aſpe or ſituation of two (ſtars or planets, 
Ooa wherein 
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wherein they are diametrically oppoſite | 


to each other, or 80 aſunder. 
' OpPos1T10N, in rh-toric a figure 


whereby two things are joined, which | 


ſcem incompatible 


© OP! ATIVE MOOD, in grammar, 


that which ſerves to expreſs an ardent 
deſire or wiſh for ſomcthing. 

In moſt languages, except the Greck, 
the optative is only expreſſed by prefix- 
ing to the ſubjunctive an adverb of wiſh- 
ing, as utinam, in Latin; plus a Dieu, in 
French, and would to God, in Engliſh ; 
but iri Greek, it is expreſſed by a peculiar 
inflection, cu, eig, ed, &c. 

OPTIC, or OPTICAL, ſomething re- 
lat ng to viſion, or the ſenſe of ſight. 

OrTiC Angle. See Optic ANGLE. 

Oy T1c Glaſſes are glafles ground either 
convex or concave, in order either to col- 
lJ-(t or diſperſe the rays of light; by 
means of which viſion is improved, and 
the eye ſtrengthened and preſerved. 

O TI Inequality, in aſtronomy, is the 
apparent irregularity in the motions of 
far diſtant bodies, but ariſing from the 
ſituation of the ſpectator's eye: ſo that, 
were the eye in the center, the motions 
would always appear uniform. 

OPpT1C Nerves, the ſecond pair of 
nerves, ſpringing partly from the extre- 
mity of the corpora ſtriata, and partly 
trom the thalami nervorum optici. 

OPTICS, OrT1cCa, the ſcicnce of di- 
rect viſion. See eon. | 

* OPT1CS is alſo uſed, in a larger ſenſe, 
for the ſcience of viſion, or viſibles in ge- 
neral ; in which ſenſe optics include ca- 
troptics, and dioptrics. | 

The general principle of optics, catop- 
trics, and dioptrics, is as follows. 

In ſimple optics the direct ray comes in 
the ſhorteſt direct way from the radiant 
Point C (plate XXXVI, fig. 4) to the 
poirt to be enlightened E; namely, the 
medium remaining the ſame; that is, in 
the right line CE. | 

In catoptrics, the angle of incidence 
CEA, and of reflection DEB, are equal: 
for let C be the radiant, D the point to 
be enlightened, and A B a plane ſpecu- 
lum, the point E of the ſpeculum re- 
E the ray to D is ſought; we ſay it 
is ſuch that CE + E D is the leaſt poſ- 
ſible, and this will happen when the 
angle CEA and DE B are equal. 

In dioptrics, the lines of the comple- 
ments E H and EL of the angles of in- 
cidence C EA, and of reſraction GE B, 
have always the ſame ratio, which is re- 


ciprocal to the reſiſtance of the mediums. 
74 4 
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Let I E be air, E K water, glaſs, or any 
other medium denſer than air, C E the 
incident ray, and * G the refracted ane: 
put m and n for the reſiſtance, with re- 
pect to light and air; then. the path 
CEG of the incident and reſracted ra; 
will be as the ſum of the rectangles C 
x m + E G Xx n, and mult be the: leaſt 
poſſible, or leſs than CE Xm +FG X 
„ aſſuming any other point F beſides E. 
In order to find this point, we have the 
points C and G, as alſo the right-line 
4 B given in poſition ; therefore call the 
right lines perpendicular to the plane C H, 
c and GL, g; and HL, which is alſo 
given, 6; put E H=y, then K L will be 
6 -, and C E=\/cc + y y, | which 
put equal to p; and for E G, or 
7 2-4) 3—2» y+þ þ,\vrite 9; whence 


we have „ Hec + yyl+ 17 K + yy— 
2by +}, imp + n9, for the ſum 
of the rectangles CExXm+EG Xn; 
which being put into fluxions, and pro- 
perly reduced, gives m gy=nP Xp... , 
or n to mg as tab or the rectangle 
CE X », to the rectangle E G x m, as 
E H to E L: therefore ſuppoſing C E and 
E G equazl, » the reſiſtance of the water, 
in reſpect of light, will be to m the re- 
ſiſtance of air, as E H the fine of the 
complement of the angle of incidence 
CEA in air, to E L, the fine of the 
complement of the angle of refraction 
G E B in water; or the fines of the com- 
plements will be in the reciprocal ratio 
of the reſiſtance of the mediums. If 
therefore E L, in one inſtance or experi- 
ment, be found to be two-thirds of E II, 
it will be alſo in all others, wherever C 
and G are taken, the former in air, the 
latter in glaſs; if E be in air, and G un- 
der water, E L will be three-fourths of 
EHS... | 

From this calculation we get the fol- 
lowing conſtruction. 

Deſcribe the circle CB G from the 
center E, with the radius E C or EG, 
and let C E meet its tangent at B pro- 
duced in V, and E G in T; let the eye 
be ir; C, and the object which is ſeen un- 
der the water in T, and the point T will 
appear to be in V; becauſe we ſeem to 
ſee it along the right line CE V; yet, 
ſince we really ſee it by the broken line 
CET, it is plain that E Vis the ſecant 
of the angle of incidence CEA, or its 
equal VE B; and that E T is the ſecant 
of the angle of refraction GEB; but, 
from a known propoſition in trigons- 


metry, 
— 
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xaetry, the ſecants are reciprocally as the 
ſioes - complement; therefcera, directly, 


EE Vis to ETW EL toE H; that is, as 


m to n. Ihe eye at C therefore being in 
a diſſerent medium than the object T, 
the apparent ray E V ia the medium of 
the object (water) is to the true ray E'T 
in the fame medium of the object (water) 
as m the reſiſtance of the air, the medium 
of the eye, to », the reſiſtance of witer, 
the medium of the object; which ratio, 
as it is always the fame, the mediums re- 
maining the ſame, the ratio therefore, 
between the true ray E T and the appa- 
rent rav EV, will be always the ſame, 
which agrees with a theorem given for 
the ſame purpoſe by Snellius. 

In the ſame manner, ſceing the ratio 
of EL and EH, che coſines of the angles 
of refraction and incidence, is reciprocal 
to the teſiſtance of the mediums ; it will 
always be the ſame, which is Des Cartcs 
theorem, deduced from principles very 
different to thoſe made uſe of by Snellius. 
This coincidence of concluſions ariſing 
from ſuch different principles, made 
Spleſſius, a man very converſant in theſe 
ſtudies, doubt whether Des Cartes, when 
in Holland, had not ſeen Snellius's the- 
orem ; for he obſerves that it was a com- 
mon thing with him to omit the names 
of authors; and he gives his Vortices as 
an inſtance, at which Jordanus Brunus 
and Joh. Kepler had hinted in ſuch a 
manner, that they ſeem to have only 
wanted that term : add to this, that Des 
Cartes ſetting about to demonſtrate this 
theorem by his own (kill, fell into great 
difficulties : for; becauſe he ſaw that the 
ray CE carried from air into water, is 
there refracted in E G, and that towards 
the perpendicular E K; and therefore 
rendered more ſimilar to that ray (whoſe 
action is ſtronger), namely, the perpin- 
dicular ray, he ſuſpected that it met with 
leſs reſiſtance in water, or glaſs, than in 
air: whereas, ſuppoſing the contrary, 
which is much more agreeable to reaſon, 
and employing that general principle, viz. 
that nature in all its operations takes 
the neareſt ways; we may arrive at the 
ſame concluſion. Whence Fermat rightly 
obſerved. that Des Cartes had not given 
the true reaſon of his theorem ; and like- 
wiſe the compariſon by which he endea- 
vours to illuſtrate his explication is but 
little to the purpoſe. Let the ball A 
* (fig. 5.) running on a {ſmooth table B C, 
in the place A, meet in the middle of its 


courſe part of the table D E, covered 
with tapeſtry, when it will run flower in | 
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| 2 A. In the ſame manner, therefore, he 


thinks, that glaſs, or any other ſolid 
body, lets hinders the rays of light than 
air, which is not ſo ſmooth ; but (not 
to mention that the parts of water are 
ſuthciently yielding, according to Des 
Cartes him{elf) it is ſufficient to conſider 
that the ball, when it comes from 2 A, 
after having paſſed over the tapeſſry DF, 
again comes to a ſmooth part of the 
table in 2 A, and cannot there recover its 
former celerity, which it ha4 in 1 A, be- 
fore it meets the tapeſtry ; yet, ſince the 
ray of light does again enter from a 
greater reſiſting medium into a leſs reſiſt- 
ing medium ſimilar to the firſt, and re- 
covers its former ſtate; and ſuppoſing 
that the ſurfaces of two ſimilar mediums, 
to wit, the firſt and the laſt, be parallel 
pains, it may receive a direction by the 
latter re fraction, parallel to that which it 
had before the former refraction. 

The manner in which Des Cartes ex- 
plains both reflection and refraction of 
light, in imitation of the motion of other 
bodies, ſ:ems to be worthy of his genius, 
and not to be rejected but only amended ; 
for, as to reflexion, he ſhould have in the 
firſt place explained, why any ball as I 
(tig. 6.) falling along the perpendicular 
I E on the plane AB is from thence re- 
fle cted: for we obſcrve that ſome bodies, 
namely, ſuch as are ſoft, are not cqually 
reflected, the true cauſe of which reflexion 
is the elaſticity either of the ball or plane, 
or both ; for an elaſtic plane will yield a 
ſmall watter, as we obſerve a ſtretched 
membrane or inflated bladder does to 2 
falling pebble. And indeed, it will yield 
to much the more as the ſtroke is ſtrong- 
er; and reſtoring itſelf with ſo much the 
greater force, it reflects the impingin 
body towards the fame parts, and wit 
the celerity it came: for although Des 
Cartes would not admit of this explica- 
tion of reflexion, advanced by ſome of 
his contamporaries, as appears from his 
letters; yet at this time it is verified, both 
by reaſon and by experiment. Since 
thereſore the ball comes from C to E in 
the right line C E, aud conſequently 
with a motion compounded of two others, 
to wit, the horizomial, as CI or HE, 
by which it comes from CH to l E, and 
the perpendicular, as C H or I E, b 
which it comes from CI to HE, bot 
beginning at C and terminating in E: 
and as the ſurface A B does not oppoſe, 
bat is parallel to its horizontal conatus, 
coming into E from C H towards I E 
in the right line CI or HE; it wil 

| | there» 
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therefore retain unchanged both the ce- 
lerity and direction of its horizontal mo- 
tion; and the ſame ſpace of time it ſpent 
in coming from C H to IE, it will like- 
wiſe ſpend in coming from EI to RD, 
Juppoling the intervals between C H and 
1 E, as allo between IE and R D, to 
be equal: but the perpendicular motion 
whereby it came from CI to HE, re- 
taining its velocity, will be changed 
into the contrary direction, that it may 
ſpend as much time in which it may re- 
turn from E R to I D. Since therefore 
ER is equal to E H, and RD to CH, 
the triangles CHE and DRE will be 
ſimilar and equal, and conſequently, the 
angle DEB will be equal to the angle 
CEA. All this will be more manifeit, 
if we ſuppoſe the ruler CID parallel to 
the ſurface AB, and retaining its paral- 
leliſm through CH and D & to impinge 
on Ag in HR, while in the mean time 
a ball in the ruler Cl is carried from C 
to l; whence in reality the whole com- 
pound motion of the ball will be in the 
diagonal CE: but the ruler CID re- 
flected by the ſolid ſurface A B will re- 
turn with the ſame celerity, and by the 
Jame way it came, and in an equal time 
- will -again come to CID; while in the 
mean time the ball continuing its mo- 
tion in the ruler, has advanced with the 
ſune celerity: and therefore in the ſame 
time arrives from l to D through ID = 
to Cl; for the celerity remaining the 
ſame, equal ſpaces are run over in equal 
times: the ball, therefore, with a mo- 
tion compounded of its own motion upon 
the ruter through 1 D, and that of the 
ruler along El, to wit, returning {from 
HR to CU, will be carried from E to D 
along the right line ED. 

In ortler to explain refraction, we are 
to conlider that the greater reſiſting me- 
dium to light (y t without opacity) ſeems 
to be that which more obſtructs the dif- 
fuſion or diſtribution of light through 
more parts of the medium : and it may 
be called leſs illuminable; for the nature 
of light endeavours to diffuſe itſelf, On 
tz contrary, by how much more the 
light cquably afſects the parts of the me- 
cum at itluminates, or cemmunicates its 
force to a great number of ſmall particles 
of the illuminated place, the medium 
will he the more illaminable, and leſs 
reſiſt light: whence the more folid and 
imall the parts of the medium affected by 
light are, or the leſs ſpace they leave be- 
twern them for another heterogeneous 
matter, not aſſecled by light, the medium 


OPT 


will be faid to be the more iiluminated! 
But it appears from mechanical prin- 
ciples, that the ſame ſtroke impreſſed on 
ſeveral bodies at the ſame time, com- 
municates a leſs force than if the ſtroke 
had been given to one of them: it will, 
therefore, happen, that in a mediunt 
which more reſifts the diſſuſion of light, 
or which is affected in a leſs number of 
its parts, each part is ſo muck the more 
ſtrongly affected: in a more illuminable 
medium more parts are affected, bat 
weaker ind with a more languid im- 
preſſed ſtroke, Aſſuming now the mo- 
tion of the ball inſtead of the ray, and 
ſuppoſing the ball coming from G to E, 
thcre to impinge on a medium, which 
ſhall retard its celerity or impetus, ſup- 
poſe in a ſeſquialteral ratio. If, there- 
fore, in a minute of time it comes from 
G to E in the former medium K E, in 
the new medium E the ſmall ball will 
come from EtoC in a minute and a 
half, ſuppoſing EC and GE to be equal 
in whatever point C is. But fince the 
ſurface A B that ſeparates the medi'nms 
thall not oppoſe the horizontal celerity in 
GK, LE, and the parallels thereof upon 
the ball's firſt entering into the new 
medium E l, or in the very point E (for 
the horizontal motion LEH only grazes 
along the ſeparating ſurface A B) but in 
the it moment of its entering, or in 
the point E (conſidering the ball as inde- 
finitcly ſmall like a point, as rays them- 
ſelves are uſually confidered without 
breadth.) the inclination. of the line CE 
is to be preſently determined. It is, 
therefore, to be taken at the very firſt; 
ſo that, in reſpect of the horizontal mo- 
tion, the velocity may remain the ſame; 
and ſuch as it was aſſumed at the be- 
ginning of its ingreſs into the new me- 
dium, fuch it remains therein : the ball, 
therefore, while it went in the former 


medium from G to E, had paſſed over in 


a minute of time with the horizontal di- 
rection the interval G K or LE (between 
G L and K EK); it now in a minute and 
half of time, in which it ſhould move 
from E to C, will accompliſh in the ſame 
horizontal direction the interval E H, or 
[ C (comprehended between EI and 
HC), which ought to be ſeſquialteral of 
the former L E, becauſe the horizontal 
velocity remaining the ſame, which is not 
changed by refraction, the ſpaces are as 
the times: EH, therefore, is to EL in 
the direct ratio of the times, or the re- 
ciprocal ratio of the celerities or reſiſt- 
ances; for we have ſhewn in the caſe _ 
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the light, whoſe diffuſion is impeded by 
the reliſtance of the medium, that the 
velocity or impetus increaſes according to 
the reli ſtance, and languiſhes according to 
the greater facility of diffuſing itſelt in 
each part. On the contrary, that the 
ray zecovers its force, and conſequent!y 
its direction, when again it comes into a 
medium where there is a leſs diffuſion, 
and more rays are employed in impelling 
a fewer number of parts; and this re- 
covery Des Cartes, as we have mentioned 
before, could not explain by his compa- 
riſon of the tapeſtry, or any rough 
body. 

Euclid has written on the ancient optics 
and catoptrics : dioptrics' were unknown 
to them. F. Honorat. Fabri has an 
abridgement of opties, catoptrics, and 
dioptrics. Father Eſchinard has given a 
century of problems in optics, Vitellio 
and Alhazen have performed well on the 
element of optics. Father Kircher has a 
large volume on the ſecrets of optics, of 
light, and ſhadow, and their ſurpriſing 
_ effects, which paſs on the people for ma- 
gie. We have alſo L'Optipue & Catop- 
trigue of father Merſenne, Paris 1647. 
Dioptrique Oculaire of father Cherubin, 
Paris 1651, fol, Chriſt. Sheineri Optica, 
London, 1652. Jacobi Oregorii Optices. 
Barrovit Le#iones Opticæ, London, 1665. 
John Bapt. Porta de Refratticne Optices, 
London 1669. Principe generale de POp- 
tique, by M. Leibnitz, in the Leipſic 
Act, 1682. L'Oecbiale all” chis, or 
Dieptricu Praftica, Carol. Ant. Mancini, 
Bologna, 1660, 4% Piyſſco-matheſis de 
Lumine Coloribus, & Tride, per F. Mar. 
Grimaldi, Bononiz, 1665, 40. Ceopiratio- 
nes Phyſico-mechanice de Natura Viftonis, 
per Joh: Ott. Scaphuſam, Heidel. 1670, 
„. And, which ought to be named firſt, 
the great Sir Iſaac Newton s Optics, La- 
tin and Engliſh, 4“ and 8“. 

OPULUS, the water-eldcr, in botany, 
a genus of plants. 
 OPUNTIA, Indian fig, in botany, a 
ſpecies of cactus, diſtinguiſhed by being 
ramoſe and dichotomous. 

It is on this plant that the cochincal 
animal feeds. 

OR, in heraldry, denotes yellow, or 
gold colour. It is repreſented in engrav- 

gby {mall points or dots, ſcattered all 
over the field or bearing. 
ORACLE, among the heathens, the 
anſwer which the gods were ſuppoſed to 
give to thoſe who conſulted them upon 
any affair of importance ; it is alſo uſed 
for the god who it was thought gave the 
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anſwer, and the place where it was given. 
The credit of oracles was ſo great, that 
in all doubts and diſputes their determi- 
nations were held ſaered and inviolable; 
and no bulineſs of any conſequence was 
undertaken, ſcarce any peace concluded, 
any war waged, or any new form of go- 
vernment inſtituted, without the advice 
and approbation of ſome oracle. The 
anſwers were uſually given by the inter- 
vention of the pricſt or prieſteſs of the 
god who was conſulted, and generally 
expreſſed ih ſuch dark and indeterminate 
phraſes, as might caſily be wreſted to 
prove the truth of the oracle, whatever 
was the event. It is not, therefore, to 
be wondered at, that the prieſts who de- 
livered them were in the higheſt eredit 
and eſteem; and that tRey improved 
this reputation preatly to their advantage, 
They accordingly allowed no man to con- 
ſult the gods, belore he had offered coltly 
facrifices, and made rich preſents to 
them. And to keep up the vencration 
for their oracles, and to prevent their be- 
ing taken unprepared, they admitted 
perſons to conſult the gods only at cer- 
tain ſtated times; and fometimes they 
were to cautious, that the greateſt per- 
ſons could obt-in no anſwer at all. 1 hus 
Alexander himſelf was peremptorily.de- 


"nied by the pythia, or prieſteis of Apol- 


lo, till ſhe was, by downright force, ob- 
aged to aſcend the tripos ; * when, deing 
unable to reſiſt any longer, ſhe cricd out, 
** Thou art invincible; and theſe words 
were accepted inſtead of a farther oracle. 
The principal oracles of antiquity were, 


1, The oracle of Dodona, where there 


was a temple conſecrated to Jupiter : the 
prieſts who delivered theſe oracles were 
called ſelli; but in later ages they were 
pronounced by three old women. Near 
the temple of Dodona was a facred grove 
of oaks, which were faid to be endued 
with a human voice, and a prophetical 
ſpirit; the reaſon of which fiction ſeems 
to have been, that the pricſts often con- 
cealed themſelves within the hollow of 
theſe trees, and from thence delivered ora- 
cles. 2. Ihe oracle of Olympian Jupiter at 
Elis. 3- The oracle of Apollo at Del- 
phi, where it was pretended that an in- 
{piring vapour aroſe from the mouth of a 
deep cavern, on which the pythia being 
placed on a three-legged ſtool, received 
the divine aflatus, and became inſpired : 
this oracle was the moſt famous of all 
others. 4. The oracle of Trophonius, 
at Lebadea, a city in Buatia, at which, 
aſter à number of ceremonies were per- 

formed, 
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formed, the votary deſcended into Tro- 


phonius's cave, where future events were 
revealed to him in a very extraordinary 
manner. It is remarkable, that all who 
conſalted this oracle ſeemed to be fright: 
ed out of their tenſes; for ſome time af- 
ter, they became penſive and melancho- 
ly, thcic tempers were ſowered, and their 
countenances, however gay and plcaſan 
before, were rendered dull and heavy. 
5. The oracle of Amphiaraus, the an- 
ſwers of which were delivered in dreams, 
while the perſon ſlept on the (kin of the 
victim he had facrificed. 6. That of 
Mercury, -at Pharz, a city of Achaia, 
where thoſe who wanted information, at- 
ter offering, frankincenie upon the altar, 
and preſenting a picce of money, placed 
their ear to the (atue, and then ſtopping 
both cars till they were at ſome diſtance, 
took ay their hands, and received the 
firſt voice they heard as a divine oracle. 
4. The oracle of Hercules at Bura, where 
was a cave, in which was placed the ſta- 
tue of Hercules: bere they who conſult- 
ed the god, frrſt addreſſed themiclves to 
him by prayer; then taking four dice out 
of a great heap that lay ready, they 
threw them upon the table, and as all 
the dice had particular marks, they were 
interpected, aud the anſwer given by con- 
ſulting a book kept ſor that purpoſe. 8. 
At Patræ, a city on the ſea-coaſt of A- 
chaia, was a temple of Ceres, before 
which was a fountain which delivered 
oracles only on the event of diſcaſes, by 
letting down a looking-glafs fo low, that 
the bottom might juſt touch the ſurface 
of the water; when from the various 
figures repreſented in ic, conjectures were 
formed concerning the patient. Beſides 
theſe, there were ſeveral others, as that 
of X*culapius at Epidaurus, that of Bac- 
chus at Amphiclea, that of Orphgus's 


| head at Leſbos, &c. | 


ORAL, ſomething delivered by word 
of mouth; in which ſenſe we ſay, oral 
law, oral tradition, &c. 

ORANGE, a delicious fruit of the 
apple kind, tos well known to need de- 


ſeription.— This fine tree not being na- 


tural to our climate, we mult quicken 
the nuture of ont ſoil with a compoſition 
that may cauſe it to correſpond as much 
as poſſible with the temperament of 
warm countries, It delights greatly in 
# foil that is compoſed of an equal quan- 
tity of ſheep's dung, that has. reſted two 
years; old compoſt. or the foil of a 
tewer; and fat lard taken cither from a 
marſh or hemp-clole.. Oranges arc 
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brought from ſeveral parts, The beft 
and moſt in eſteem for a good taſte are 
thoſe which grow in hot countries 3 not 
only becauſe the foil of the places, hav- 
ing plenty of exalted ſulphur and vola- 
tile ſalts in it, communicates a great 
quantity of the fame to theſe fruits, and 
gives them an agreeable ſmell, but be- 
cauſe the heat of the fun there dipeſts; 
and more completely ripens their juice; 
and gives them a more delicious taſte, 
The juice of the orange is (tarp, becauſe 
this ſalt is but little embarraſſed with the 
ropy parts; which is the reaſon it eom- 
municates almoſt all its acidity to the 
little nervous fibres of the tongue. As 
for the juice of the ſweet oranges, as it 
centams leſs ſalt than that of the four 
ones, and as this falt is kept under by a 
great quantity of oily parts, it is caſy to 
be underſtood that it can make but a 
light impreſſion on the parts it touches. 
They prefer the juice of the ſour orange 
in medicinal uſe to the other, as we have 
before oblcrved. for cooling, moiſtening, 
and mitigating fevers ; becauſe this juice 
has more of the acid in it, and can more 
ealtly thicken the over-thinned liquors; 
allay their violent motions, and keep 
down thoſe ſharp humours that throw 
them into an extraordinary fermenta- 
tion. 

ORANGERY, in gardening, a gal» 
lery expoſed to the Hach, well cloſed 
with glaſs windows, to preſerve orange- 
trees in winter. It likewiſe denotes the 
parterre where the orange-trecs are ex- 
poſed in kindly weather. _ | 

ORA'TION, in rhetoric, a ſpeech or 
harangue, compoled according to the 
rules of oratory, and ſpoken in pub ie. 

ORATORIO, in the Italian muſic, z 


| ſort of facred drama of dialogu:s; con- 


taining recitativos, ducttos, trios, ritor- 
nellos, choruſes, &c. 'i he ſubjects of 
theſe pieces are uſually taken from the 
tcriptures. 

ORATORY, Oratoria, the art of 
{peaking well, othcrwite called rhetos 
ric. 

ORATORY, among the Romaniſts, 
a cloſet or ſmall; apartment near a beds 
chamber, ſurnilhed with an altar, eruei- 
fix, &c. for private devotion. 

ORB, i, in aſtronomy, an hollow 
lobe or ſphere. - See Cale and Sphere. 

ORBICULARE OS, in anatomy, 2 
little bone of the car, ſp called ſrom ity 
figure. | 

ORBICUEL ARIS, in anatomy, an ap- 
peliation given to the conſtrictor — 
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the upper eye- lid. 

ORBIS MAGNUS, in aſtronomy, 
denotes the earth's orbit, in its annual re- 
volut ion round the ſun. | 

ORBIT, oi, in aſtronomy, the path 
d-icribed by a planet about the ſun. The 
orbits of all the planets are cllipſes, having 
the ſun in their common focus ; but the 
<lliptic orbit of the earth, by the action 
of the moon, is ſenſibly disfigured, as al- 
{x the orbit of Saturn by the action of 

apiter, when they are in conjunction. 

ORCHARD, a ſeminary, or planta- 
tion of fruit-trees. le is a rule amon 
gardeners, fays Mr. Miller, that thoſe 
orchards thrive beſt which lic open to the 
ſouth, ſouth-weſt, and ſouth-eaſt, being 
ſcreencd from the north, and have the 
ſoil dry and deep. 

In- planting of an orchard, great care 
ſhould be had to the nature of the foil, 
that, ſuch trecs as are adapted to grow 
upon the ground intended to be planted, 
may be choſen, otherwiſe there can be 
liele hopes of their ſucceeding ; and it 1s 
for want of rightly obſerving this method, 
that we fee, in many countries, orchards 
planted which never arrive to any toler - 
able degree of perfection, their trees 
ſtarving, and their bodies either covered 
with moſs, or the bark cracks and di- 
vides; both which are evident ſigns of 
the weakneſs of the trees; whereas, if 
inſtead of apples the orchard had been 
planted with pears, cherries, or any other 
fort of fruit to which the ſoil had been 
adapted, the trees might have grown very 
well, and produced great quantities of 
fruit. 

As to the poſition of the orchard, if 
you are at full liberty to chuſe, a rifing 
ground, open to the ſouth-eaſt, is to be 
preferred ; but I would by no means ad 
vife to plant upon the ſide of an hill. 
where the declivity is very great; for in 


ſuch places the great rains commonly 


waſh down the better part of the ground 
whereby the trees would be deprived of 
roper houriſhment; but where the riſe 


is gentle, it is of great advantage to the 


trees, by admitting the ſun and air be- 
tween them, better than it can upon an 
entire level: which is an exceeding bens: 
fit to the fruit, by diſſi pating fogs. and 


drying up the damps, which, when da- 
amongſt the trees, mix with the | blow them out of the ground; which 


ofthe lips; as alſo to the conſlrictor of | 
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quarters that fruit-trees receive the great- 
eſt injury: therefore, if the place be not 
naturally defended from theſe by riſi 
hills,- which is always to be —. 
then you ſhould plant large growing tim» 
ber- trees at ſome diſtance from the oreh - 
ard, to anſwer this purpoſe. 

You ſhould alſo have a great regard to 
the diſtance of planting the trees, which 
is what few people have rightly conſider- 
ed; for if you plant them too cloſe, they 
will be liable to blights; and the air be- 
ing hereby pent in amongſt them, will 
cauſe the fruit to be ill-taſted, having a 
great quantity of damp yapours from t 
perſpiratiorr of the trees, and the exhala- 
tions from the earth mixed with it, which 
will be imbibed by the fruit, and render 
their juices crude and unwholeſome. 

Whereſore I cannot but recommend the 
method which has been lately practiſed 
by ſome particular gentlemen with v 
great ſucceſs; and that is, to plant the 
trees fourſcore fect aſunder, but not in 
regular rows. The ground between the 
trees they plough and fow with wheat 
and other crops, in the ſame maniter as 
if it were dear from trees; and they ols- 
{ſerve their crops to be full as good as 
thoſe quite expoſed, except juſt unde 
each tree, when they are grown large, 
and afford a great ſhade ; and, by thus 
ploughing and tilling the ground, the 
trees are rendered more vigorous and 
healthy, ſcarcely ever having any moſs, 
or other marks of poverty, and will 
abide much longer, and produce better 

ruit, / 

If the ground in which you intend to 
plant an orchard has been paſture for 
ſome years, then you ſhould plough in 
the green ſward the ſpring before you 
plant the trees : and, if you will permit 
it to lie a ſummer fallow, it will greatly 
mend it, provided you ſtir it two or three 
times, to rot the {ward of grafs, and pre- 
vent weeds growing thereon. 

At Michaelmas yu ſhould plough it 
pretty deep, in order to make it looſe for 
the roots of the trees, which ſhonld be 
planted thercon in October, provided the 
ſai! be dry; but if it be moiſt, the begin- 
ning of March will be a better ſealon. 

When you have finithed planting the 
es, you ſhould provide ſome ſtakes to 
port them, otherwiſe the wind will 


air, and render it rancid : if it be defend- will do them much injury, eſpecially if 
ed from the welt, north, and caſt winds 
- It will alth render this ſituation full more 
advantageous; for it is chicfly from thete 
Vol. Il. 


they have been planted ſome time; for 
the ground at that ſeaſon being warm, 
ind for the moſt part moiſt, the trees 
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will very ſoon puſh out a great number | 
of young fibres; which, if broken off by 
their being diſplaced, will greatly retard 
the growth of them. 

In the ſpring following, if the ſeaſon 
ſhould prove dry, 1 cut a quan- 
tity of green turf, 
upon the ſurface of the ground ahout 
their roots, turning the graſs downward ; 
which will prevent the ſun and wind 
from drying the ground, whereby a great 
expence of watering will be fared : and, 
after the firſt year, they will be out of 
danger, provided they have taken well. 

Whenever you plough the ground be- 
tween theſe trees, you muſt be careful 
not to go too deep among their roots, 
left you ſhould cut them off, which would 

reatly damage the trees: but, if you do 
it cautiouſly, the ſtirring of the ſurface 
of the ground will be of great benefit to 
them; though you ſhould obſerve never 
to ſow too near the trees, nor ſuffer any 
great rooting weeds to grow about them, 
which would exhauſt the goodneſs of the 
foil, and ſtarve them. 

If, after the turf which was laid round 
the trees be rooted, you dig it in gently 
about the roots, it will greatly encourage 
them. "There are ſome perſons who plant 
many ſorts of fruit together in the ſame 
orchard, mixing the trees alternately ; but 
this is a method which ſhould always be 
avoided ; for hereby there will be a very 
great difference in the growth of the 
trees, which will not at render them 
unſightly, but alſo the fruit upon the 
lower trees ill-taſted, by the tall ones 
overſhadowing them; ſo that, if you arc 
determined to plant ſeveral forts of fruit 
on the ſame ſpot, you ſhould obſerve to 
place the largeſt growing trees backwards, 
and fo proceed to thoſe of leſs growth. 
continuing the ſame method quite through 
the whole plantation; whereby it will 
appear at a diſtance in az regular flope, 
and the ſun and air will more equally 


pfs through the whole orchard, that | 


every tree may have an equal benefit 
therefrom. | 

The foil of your orchard ſhould alſo be 
mended once in two or three years with 
ung, or other manure, which will alfo 
be abſolutely neceſſary for the crops fown 
wen; io that where perſons are not 
nelinable to help their orchard, where 
he expence of manure is pretty great, 
vet, as there is a crop expected from the 
ground beſides the fruit, they will the 
more readily be at the charge upon that 
account. 


which muſt be laid 
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In making chojce of trees for an orch- 
ard, you ſhould always obſerve to pro- 
cure them from a foil nearly a-kin to 
that where they are to be planted, or ra- 
ther poorer ; for, if you have them from 
a very rich ſoil, and that wherein you 
plant them is but indifferent, they will 
not thrive well, eſpecially for ſour or five 
years after planting ; fo that it is a very 
wrong practice to make the — 
where young trees are raiſed, very rich, 
when the trees are deſigned for a mid- 
dling or poor foil. The trees ſhould allo 
be young and thriving ; for, whatever 
ſome perfons may adviſe to the contrary, 
yet it has always becn obſerved, that 
though large trees may grow, and pro- 
duce fruit, after being removed, they ne- 
ver make ſo good trees, nor are ſo long- 
lived, as thoſe which are planted while 

oung. | 

Theſe trees, after they are planted out, 
will require no other pruning but only 
to cut out dead branches, or ſuch as 
croſs each other, ſo as to render their 
heads confuſed and unſightly : the too 
often pruning them, or * their 
branches, is. very injurious, eſpecially to 
cherries and ſtone-fruit, which will gum 
prodigiouſly, and decay in fuch . 
where they are cut: and the apples and 
pears which are not of ſo nice a nature 
will produce a greater quantity of lateral 
branches, which will fill the heads of the 
trees with weak ſhoots, whenever their 
branches are thus ſhortened ; and many 
times the fruit is hereby cut off, which, 
on many ſorts of fruit-trees, is firſt pro- 
duced at the extremity of their ſhoot. 

It may. perhaps, ſeem ſtrange to ſome 
perſons, that I ſhould recommend the al- 
lowing ſo much diſtance to the trees in 
an orchard, becauſe a ſmall piece of 
ground will admit of very few trees, 
when planted in this method : but they 
will pleaſe to obſerve, that when the 
trees are grown up, they will produce a 
great deal more fruit than twice the 
number when planted cloſe, and will be 
vaſtly better taſted; the trees, when 
placed at a large diſtance. being never ſo 
much in danger of blighting as in cloſe 
plantations, as hath been obſerved in 
Herefordſhire, the great county for orch- 
ards, where they find that when orchards 
are ſo planted or ſituated, that the air is 
pent up amongſt the trees, the vapours 
which riſe from the damp of the ground, 
and the perſpiration of the trees, collect 
the heat of the ſun, and reflet it in 


ſteams ſo as to cauſe what they call a fire- 
5 blaſt, 
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Blaſt, which is the moſt hurtful to their 
fruit; and this is moſt, frequent where 
the orchards are open to the ſouth ſun, 
But, as orchards ſhould never be plant- 
ed, unleſs where large quantities of fruit 
are deſired, ſo it will be the ſame thing 
to allow twice or three times the quantity 
of ground; ſince there may be a crop ef 
grain of any fort upon the ſame place, as 
vas before ſaid, ſo that there is no loſs 


= of ground: and, for a family only, it is 


&- genus of plants. 
= with a glutinous juice, good for blunting 


— — — — — 


hardly worth while to plant an orchard, 
lince a kitchen- garden well planted with 
etpaliers will afford more fruit than can 
be eaten while good, efpecially if the 
kitchen-garden be proportioned to the 
largeneſs of the family : and, if cyder 
be required, there may be a large avenue 
of apple - trees extended croſs a neigh- 
bonring field, which will render it pfcn- 
fant, and produce a great quantity of 
fruit; or there may be ſme ſingle rows 
of trees planted to ſurround the fields, 
Kc. which will fully anſwer the ſame 
purpoſe, and be leſs able to the fire- 
blaſts before- mentioned. Miller's Card. 


Die. | 

ORCHESTRA, in the ancient thea- 
tres, a place in the form, of a ſemi-circle, 
where the dancing was performed; and, 
in the modern theatres, &c. where the 
muſic, both vocal and inſtrumental, is 
erformed. 

ORCHIS, fool's ſtones, in botany, a 
Orchis root abounds 


acrid ſcrous humours, 

ORDEAL, a form of trial formerly 
practiſed over almoſt all Europe, and 
which prevailed -in England from the 
tine of Edward the Conſeſſor, till it 
was aboliſhed by a declaration of 
Henry 1. It was called purgatio wwl- 
garis, or jadicium, in appolition to bel- 
lum, or combat, the other form of 
purgation, and was of various kinds, as 
thai of fire, that of red-hot iron, that of 
water, that of- judicial pottage, that of 
hallowed cheeſe, that of the preen croſs, 
and that of dice laid on relies covered 
with a woolln cloth. To each of which 
kinds particular maſſes were appointed. 
In England, an offender, on being ar- 
raipned, and pleacing not guilty, had it 


in his choice to put himſelf upon God 
end his country; that is, upon the ver- 


diet of a jury; or upon God alone, on 


Swiich account it was called the judgment 
of God, it being preſumed that God . 
rould deliver the innocent. The more | three Greek orders repreſent three dife- 


Popular kinds of ordeal were thole of red- | rent manners of building, viz, the folid, 
= - 


| were their ſhoes, hcead-dreſs, &c. 


ORD 


hot iron and water ; the firſt for freemen 
and pcople of faſhion, and the laſt for 
peaſants. That by fire, as practiſed 
here, was the perſon's walking barefooted 
and blindfold over nine fed-hot plough- 
ſhares ; and if he eſcaped unhurt, he was 
acquitted, otherwiſe condemn:d. That 
of water was of two kinds, viz. eit her of 
hot water or cold; the former was where 
the perſon ſuſpected put his arm or leg 
into ſcalding watcr, and bropght it out 
unhart; and the latter was when his 
body was not, contrary to the courſe of 
nature, borne up by the water. 

ORDER, in cls a ſyſtem of 
the ſeveral members, orvaments, and 
proportions of columns and pilaſters; or 
a regular arrangement of the projecting 
parts of a huilding. eſpecially the column, 
ſo as to form one beautiful whole. 

M. Le Clere defines an order to be a 
column charged with an entablature, and 
ſupported on a pedeſtal. The origin of 
orders may be faid to be almoſt as an- 
cient as human ſociety. The rigour of 
the ſeaſons firſt put men upon making 
little cabbins to retire into: at the f 
they were made half under ground, and 
half above, and were covered with ſtub- 


ble ; but, in tim mg more expert, 
they placed — of trees on end, and 
laid others a-croſs, to bear up the cover- 
ing. From hence they took the hint of 
more regular architecture, the trutks of 
trees upright repreſenting columns; and 
the girds or bands which ſerved to keep 
the trunks from burſting, expreſſed baſes 
and capitals; and the ſummers which 
lay a-croſs, gave the hint of entablatures; 
and likewiſe, the covcrings, ending in 
points, gave a notion gf pediments. 
his hypothefis we have from Vitruvius, 
and it has been well illuſtiated by M. 
Blondel. Sce Column, &c, Others are 
of opinion, that columns take their rite 
from the pyramids which were erected by 
the ancients over tombs; and that the 
urns wherein their aſhes were incloſed, 
repreſented the capitals, the abacus of 
which was a brick laid over to cover the 
urn: but Vitruvius's account ſeems the 
moſt natural. See Abacus, & In time, 
the height of columns was regulated by 
the Grecks on the foot of the proportion 
of a human body. I he Doric repteſented 
a man of a ſlrong robuſt make, the Tonic 
that of a woman, and the Corinthian 
that of a girl; their baſes and Ga 

e 


Pp mean, 


ORD 


mean, and delicate; the two Italian ones 
are imperfect productions of theſe. | 
To give a general idea of the orders, it 
will be neceſſary to obſerve, that the 
whole is compoſed of two pzrts, at leaſt, 
viz. the column and the cntablature, 
and of four parts, at the moſt, where 
there is a pedeſtal under the column, and 


one acroter, or little pedeſtal, on the top 


of the entablature. That the column has 
three parts, viz. the baſe. the ſhaft, and 
capital; the entablature has three like- 
wiſe, viz the architrave, the frizze, and 
the corniche ; which parts are all different 
in the ſeveral orders, having each their 
28 chara9ers and members, called 

y the general names of mouldings or or- 
naments. See Baſe, &c. 

Thefe orders took their names from 

the people among whom they were in- 
vented; - Scamozzi calls the Tuſcan, the 
gigantic; the Doric, the Herculean ; the 
Ionic, the matronal; the Compolite, the 
heroic; and -the Corinthian, the vir- 
ginal. 
An order of columns is uſually under- 
ſtood of a column bearing its entablature; 
but the order is ſcarccly complete, except 
the column be raiſed on a pedeſtal. 

The pedeſtal, column, and entabla- 
ture, are three compound parts, each 
conſiſting of three others, as has been 
ſaid before. | 

The ancients have 2 us ſive ſeveral 
orders of columns, the Tuſcan, Doric, 
Ionic, Compoſite, and Corinthian. | 

We have r given a plate of the 
five. orders, and thall here add one of 
Guors adapted to the different orders, 
See plate xxxviii where fg. 1. is a door 
according to the Ruſtic taſte. Fig. 2. A 
door of the Tuſcan order. Fig. 3. A 
door of the Doric order. Fig. 4. A door 
of the Ionic order. Fig 5. A door of 
the Corinthian order; and fg. 6. a door 
of the Compolite order, 

Diſp:ſi ion of the ORDERS. Theſe ought 
to be o diſpoſed in building, that the 


moſt ſolid may be placed undermoſt, as 


the moſt proper to ſuſtain the weight, 
and to give the whole edifice a more firm 
foundation ; therefore the Doric muſt al- 
ways be placed under the Ionic, the 
Ionic under the Corinthian, and the Co- 
rinthian under the Compoſite. As to 


the Tuſcan, being a plain rude order, it 


is ſeldow uſed above ground except in 


villas, where one order only is c.nploy:d. 


In very large buildings, as anphi 
theatres, where many orders are required, 


the Tuſcag may be placed under the: | 


ORD 


Ionic inſtead of the Doric. Bot if yon 
are deſirous to leave out any of theſe or- 
ders, as for inſtance, to place the Corin - 
thian immediately. over the Doric, you 
may, provided youu always obſerve to 
place the moſt ſtrong and ſolid under- 
molt, for the reaſons above-mentioned. 

ORDER, a diviſion or claſs of any 
thing : thus, the tribe of animals called 
birds, is ſubdivided into {1x orders. . 

H:ly ORD&Rs, a character pecuſar to 
ecclefiaſtics, whereby they are ſet apart 
for the miniſtry. | 

M-lirary ORDERS, companies of 
knights, inſtituted by kings and princes z 
either for defence of the faith, or to con- 
fer marks of honour, and make diſtinc- 
tions among their ſubjects. 

Relizius ORDERS, congregations or 
ſociztics of monaſtics, living under the 
ſame ſuperior, and wearing the ſame 
habit. e 

ORDERS of Curves, in geometry. 
See Curve. 

ORDINANCE, or OrDONNANCE, 
a law, ſtatute, or command of a ſove- 
reipn, or ſuperior. ; . 

ORDINARY, in general, ſignifies 
common, or uſual; thus, an ambaſſador 
or enyoy in ordinary, is one ſent to ic 
ſide ſtatedly, and for a number of years, 
in the court of ſome forcign prince or 
ſtate, in order to keep up a good under- 
ſtanding, and watch over the intereſt of 
his own nation.” This term is alſo ap- 

lied to ſeveral officers in the king's houſ- 
hold, who attend on common occaſions, 
Thus we ſay, phyſician in ordinary, &c. 

ORDINARY, in civil law, any judge 
inveſted with authority to take copni- 
zance of cauſes in his own right, and not 
by deputation. 

ORDINARY, in common and canon 
law, one who has ordinary or immcdiatc 
juriſdiction in eccleſiaſtical cauſes in ſuch 
a place. 

ORDINARY, or Honourable Or Di- 

NARY, in heraldry, a denomination 
given to certain charges properly belong- 
ing to that art. The honourable ordina- 
ries are ten in number, viz. the chick, 
pale, bend, feſſe, bar, croſs, ſalticr, 
chevron, bordure, and orle. 
_ OBDINATES, or OxDinATE Ar- 
PLICATES, in geomctry, parallel lines, 
terminating in a curve, and biſſected by 
a diameter. Ihe half of theſe is properly 
the ſemi-ordinate, though commonly 
called ordinate. 

ORDINATION, the act of confer- 
ring holy orders, or of initiating a 2 

Gli 


nec 


rogative of biſhops, and they ſtill „gn 


bilhop ought to d. ſiſt from ordaingng him, 


body, by which we receive the impreſ- 


ORG 
ſau into the pric{thood, - Ordination has 
always been elteemed the principal pre- 


the function as a mark of ſpiritual tore- 
reignty in their dioccſe. Without ordi- 
nation, no perſon can receive any bency 
lice, parſonage, vicarage, &c. A clerk 
mult be twenty-three years bf age before 
he can have any tbare in the miniſtry; 
and twenty-four, b.foze he can be or- 
dained pricit, and by that mcans be per- 
mitted to adminiſter the ſacraments.” 4 
biſhop, on the ordination of cleryymep, 
is to examine them in the preſence of the 
miniſters who aſſiſt him at the 1mpolition 
of hands; and in caſe any crime, as 
drunkenneſs, perjury, forg.ry, &c. be 
alledged againſt any one tat is to be or- 
dained, cither prizſt or dcacon, th. 


The perſon to be ordained is to bring a 
teſtimonial of his life and doctrine to the 
lbybop, and give an account of his faith 
in Latin; and both pricits and deacons 
are obliged to ſubſcribe the 'Thirty-nia- 
Articles. 

ORDNANCE, a general name for all 
ſorts of great guns ulcd iu war. Sec 
Caen and Cun. a 

ORDONNANCE, or OxDINANCE, 
in painting, is uſed for the diſpoſition of 
the parts of a picture, cither reſpecting 
the whole piece, or to the ſeveral parts; 
as the groups, malles, contralls, aipects, 
KC. - 

ORE, iu natural hiſtory, the minera/ 
glebe, earth, or Rone dug out of the 
mines, to be puriticd, and have the me- 
talline particles ſeparated from it. 

ORGAN; ay 216), in puncral, an in- 
ſtrument, or machine deligned for the 
production of ſome certain action or ope- 
ration ; in which ſenſe, che mechanic 
powers, machines, and even the veins, 
arteries, nerves, mutcles, and bones of 
the human body, may be called organs. 
Ihe organs of ſenſe are thoſe parts of the 


ſions or ideas of external objects; being. 
commonly reckoned tive, viz. the cyc, 
car, noſe, palate, and cutis. 

ORGAN, in mutic, the largeſt and 

molt harmonious wind-inſtrument, and 
is become common in churchcs. 
The iavencion of the organ is very an- 
ci2nt, though it is agreed that it was very 
littie uſed till the eiglith century. It 
ſeems to have been borrowed from the 
Greeks. Vitzuvius deferibes an hydraulic 
one in his tenth book of Architecture. 

St. Jerome mentions one with twelve 


pair of bellows, which might be heard a 


0 RI 


thonſand parzs, or a mile; and another at 


Jeruſalem, which might be licard at 
the mona; of Olives. - $160 646-4 
"There is one. iu the cathedral church of 
Ulm, in Germany, that is nincty-three 
feet high; and tweaty-cight -hroad; the 
largeſt pipe is thirteen inches in diameter, 
and it has ftxtcen pair of bellows, _» 
Hydrauiic ORGANy a mulicalmaghine 
that plays by means of water inftcad of 
wind. Of thcte there ate | fexeral” in 
Italy in the grottos of vineyards: - + 
ORGANICAL Zart, that part of an 
animal, or plant, deſtinzd for the per- 
formance of ſome particular function. 
ORGASM, Orgaſmus, an extacy, or 
impe:tuous deſire of coition, occaftoned 
by a turgeſccncy of the ſeminal veilels. 
ORGIA, cgy4a, in antiquity, feaſts 
and ſacriũces perſormed in honour of 
Bucehus, infticuted by Orpheus, and 
chiefly celebrated on the mountains by 
wid, diſtracted women, called Uacchæ. 
ORGUES, in the military art, thick, 
long-pi-ces of wood pointed at one end, 
anc} thod with icon, clear one of another; 
hanging each by a patticulzr rope, or 
cord, over the gate-way of a ſtrong 
place, perpendicularly, to be It fall in 
caſe of an enemy. | 
ORGUES is alſo uſed for a machine, 
compoſed of { veral harquchuſſes on muſ- 
qu<t-barrels, bound w Anh by means 
whereof teveral exploſions art made at 
the ſame time, ud to deicad. breaches 
and other places attacked. 
ORIENTAL. ſituated towards the 
caſt, with regard to ns, in oppoſition to 
occidental. 
ORIFiCE, the mouth or aperture of 
a tube, pipe, or other cavity. In ana- 
tomy, this term is particularly applied 
to the mouths of the ſcveral dufts, ve 
ſels, an other cavities, as of the bladder, 
uterus, ſtomach, &e. 
it is alſo uſd for the aperture of a 
wound or ulcer 
ORIGANUM, wild marjoram, in bo- 
tany. It grows wild on dry chalky hills 
and gravelly grounds, in feveral parts of 
England, and flowers in June, The 
flowers, or rather flowery tops, of a 
ſomewhat different ſpecies, orivanum Cree 
rium, were formerly brougat from 
Candy, but have long given place i» 
hoſe of our own growth, which are 
nearly of the ſame quality. The lcaves 
and flowery tops of origanum have an 
agreeab!e aromatic ſmell, and a pungent 
talte, warmer than that of the garden 
marjoram, and much reſembling thyme ; 
with which they appear to agree in me- 
dicinal 


ORL 


#cinal virtue. Infyſions of them are 
ſometimes drank as tea, in weakneſs of 
the: ttomach, diforders of the breuſt for 
promoting perſpiratiun and the Puid se- 
cretions in general; thay are ſometimes 
uſed alſo in nervine and antiahcumatic 
baths ; and the poder of the dried herb 
as an crchine, Diltillcd with water, they 
vickl a moderate quantity of a very acrid 
vent rating eſſential oil, traclling ftrongly 
tf the vxiganum, but lets sgrecable than 
eng herb telt; this oil is applied on a 
Mitt le cotton for caſing, the pains of ca- 
rious teeth; and ſometimes ditated and 
ruled on the noſtrils, or inuſſed up the 
noſc, for attenuating and evacuating 
mucous humours. 

ORIGINAL, a firſt draught or deſign 
of any thing, which ſerves as a mods), 

ORIGINAL SIN, the crime of cating 
tha forbidden fruit, of which it is faid, 
alt mankind are guilty at their concep- 
tion, by the imputation of Adam's tranſ- 
greſſion; which is accounted tor by ſup- 
poſing that Adam, as he was to be the 
father, was alſo the repreſentative of the 
whole human race; and that on his ſin- 
ning, all that were to ſpring from him 

took of his crime. 

ORILLON, in fortification, a ſmall 
ronmding ef carth faced with a wall; 
raiicd on the ſhoulder of thoſe baſtions 
that have caſe- mates, to cover the cannon 
in the re tired flank, and prevent their 
being diſmounted by the enemy. 

ORION, in aitlronomy, a conſtellation 
ef the ſouthern. 69792 bony conbſling 
of tlirty- Iven ſtars, according to Pto- 
my; of axty-two, according to T'ycho; 
and of no lets than eighty, in the Eritan- 
nic catal 041+, 

* ORLEANS, a large city of France, 
and capital of the Orlcanois, with a uni- 
verlity for the findy of the law. It is 
one of the laro-!} end molt platant cities 


ti tho kinedon. It has fix gutes beſides 
four pc::cr15. . Ihe ftricts are imall and 
narrow, except e few which are 


ſtrait; but the principal ſticet is broad 
as well as long. bere arc ſour lacs 
tquares, include: t-place, and 
the cathearel is Gizz oi ii finelt in 
te kingdom. There are twenty-two 
purihes. Ide bridge of 
built with one in a hendtame manner, 
ane has 20 wrches, which terminate at the 
in unn, Co this bridge is a ftatu of 
che Virgin Marty in bronze, holdizg her 
ſon in her arms, who is fuppofed to be 
juſt going to be | id in the {epulchre; on 
the vo ile is Charles VII. in armour on 
bis knees, and on the other the Maid of 


Orlcans is | 


ORN 


Orleans, dreſſed like a man, and in ar- 
mour. 
the memory of that heroine on the 12th 
of May, at which time they march in a 
ſolemn proceſſion. The city of Orleans 
was beſieged by the Englith in 1429, 
when Joan of are drove them away. It 
has ſuffered much in the cl gious wars, 
It is 32 miles N. E. of Blois, 60 N. E. 
of Tours, and 67 S. E. of Paris. Long. 
2. 16. E. Lat. 47. 50 N. 

ORNAMENTS, in architecture, are 
uſed to ſignify all the ſculpture or carved- 
work wherewith a picec of architecture is 
enriched. 


word to tignify the cntabkiture, 

ORNITHOLOGY, that branch of 
zoology which treats of birds. 

Linngeus arranges the whole claſs of 
birds under fix orders, according to the 
different figures of their beaks, vix. 

1. The accipitres, or birds with unci- 
nated or hooked Leaks. 

2. The picz, or birds that have con- 
vex and compreſſed beaks. 

3. The anſeres, comprehending fuch 
birds as have depreſſed, and dentated or 
ſerrated beaks. 

4. The ſeolopaces, or thoſe furniſhed 
with ſubeylindric and obtutc beaks. 

5. The galline, or birds which have 
the beak of a conic form, but crookett, 
and the upper chap imhricated 

6. The paſſcres, birds with conie 
and ſharp- pointed beaks 

In the deſcription of birds, the feet, 
wings, and taih are Gauicty attended 
to. 

in moſt birds the tocs are four in num- 
ber, three ſtanding forwards and one 
backwards. In ſ me two toes ſtand for- 
ward, and two backward Some feet, 
again, are patmated, or have the toes 
connected together by a membrane, and 
others ſemi-palmatcd. 

With regard to the wings, the long- 
quiil-feathers are called by authors re- 
miges, as ſerving to fly with ; and the 
ether feathers, placed over the reſt of 
the Lody, teQrices. he long feathers 
of tie tail are called reftrices, as ſerving 
ro ſtecr ihe bird's courſe through the air. 

As to the other terms made uſe of in 
the deteription of birds, they are theſe 2 
cera Exprefics the membrane or naked 
tonic, which ſurrounds and cxtends itſelf 
over more or lets of the butc of the heak t 
urrhopigium is the rump; ard as to 
other terms, they will be found explain- 
cd under their ſeveral heads 
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ORONUVS, bitter vetch, in botany, it 
agrres in virtucs with ervum. See the 
article Ervum. | 

ORPHAN, a fatherlefs child, or 
minor; or one that is deprived both of 
father and mother. 

* ORPHEUS, in fabulous hiſtory, 
the San of Apollo, by the Muſe Cal- 
hope, and was born in Thrace. He was 
ſo exccllent a muſician,” that at the found 
of his voice and lyre the waves ſtopt their 
courſe, the rocks moved, and the moſt 
ſavage bealts were tamed. He married 
Eurydice, a princeſs of that country, but 
Ariſteus, a neighbouring prince, talling 
in love with her, ſhe, in flying to eſcape 
his violence, was killed by the bite of a 
ſerpent. The diſconſolate Orpheus de- 
ſcended to hell in order to recover her, 
when Pluto and Proſerpine were fo 
touched by bis harmony, as to permit 
him to take back his wife, on condition 
that he ſhould not look back upon her 
till they"came to the light of the workd ; 


ORR * 


heightening the colour of gold, for har- 

dening lead in order to the making of 

ſhot, and for colouring glaſs. 
ORRERY, a- curious machine, or 


movement, for repreſenting the motions 


and appearances of the heavenly bodies. 
See plate xxxix. fig. 1. 

The orrery, or planctarium, is fixed in 
a frame of ebony, contained by twelve 


vertical planes, on which are repreſanted * 


the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, The up- 
per ſurface is flat, of poliſhed brats, on 
whoſe outward circumftcrence are ſerewed 
in twelve bras pillars, which ſupport a2 
large Nat tilyered ring marked 12, repre- 
ſenting the ecliptic, with ſexeral circles 
drawn upon it. The three inner-moſt 
are divided into twelr: patts for the. 
ſigns of the zodiac, each of which is di- 
vided into thirty degrees, and among 
theſe d.-grees ate graved in their proper 
places, 114 nodes, aphelia, and greateſt 
north and ſouth latitudes of the planets. 
Between the next tuo circles are the ca- 


but his impaticet fondneſs having made 


dinal points. 


The next thrive circles 


bim turn his head, his dear Eurydic: have the months and the days of. the 
was taken for ever from him. From that | month, ey - ta the new fille. 
time he diſregarded the whole fex, which Upon the braſs-turfac2 of the mackine 


ſo enraged the Thracian women, that | are graduated filrer-circles, which carry * 


they tote him to pieces. After kis death | the plavets, repreſented by filver-batt;, 
the Muſes took care of his body, and his upon arbors ar ſtems, that raitc them 
lyre was tranſported to the ſkies, where} vp to the height of the plipe of the 


it forms one of the conſtellatious. 

ORPIMENT, Avripigmentum, in na- 
tural hiſtory, a beautiful foſlije, fo called 
ſrom its being uſcd as a god coloured 
pigment. 


ccliptie; and turning abont the handle 


or winch of the orrery, all the planets 


move at their proportional diltantes ſrom - * 


a little gik ball in the middle, which te- 


; preſent; the ſun; and perform their ce- 


Orpiment is a native foſſile, found + volutious n to their periodic 


chiefly in Turky and Natolia. Some is times. 


There are faxed tintces of blucd 


met with alio in Bohemia, Hungary, | ſtzel, which thew the longitules of the 
an: Luſutia near Sorau, bat inferior in plants, hi poiming to the diviſions of 


gondneſs to that of Turky. 
fort is of a lively gald-yellow and ren 
colour, here and there intermixed with 
ieccs of vermilion red 3 of a ſhattery ſo- 
iaccous texture, ſomewhat flexible, ſoft 
to the touch like talc, and ſparkling when 
broke. The inferior kinds are of a dead 
yellow. inclining more to greeniſh ; and 
want the ſparkling apptazance of the 


foregoing. | 


i he principal uſe of orpiment is as a 
colouring drug, among the painters, 
book -binders, &c. Of itſelf it makes a 
gold coloured pigment, as hath heen al- 
ready obſerved; with indigo or other 
blues, green: it is commonly tempered 
with yolk of eggs and a little ſaſſron, or 
with fiſh galls. At Rouen it is uſed for 
ſtaining woot of the colour of box-wood 


A is miged alſo with waz, employed for 


The beſt | the ſilvered rings or circles, as they mere 


round. Rut as theſe circles, beivg cone 
centric, give only the mean diſtances, 
the true orbits, according to the excon- 
tricitics, are graved on the on:f:ds of cach 
circle, with the periodical times taken 
from the tables, to ſthew what the zove- 
Hotions arc, nearer than can be performed 
by any machine. The nodes an t aphelia. 
with the places ef greateſt north and 
ſoath flat itudes, are alſo marked on thoſe 
orbits. In the middle ct this large cir- 
cle, deligned to repreſeat the ecliptic, is 
fixed a globe, x, to repreſent the fan. 
Next the fun is a ſmall ball, x, to re- 
[preſent Mercury. Next to this is Vents, 
3, repreſented by a larger ball. Ant, 
at a greater diſtance? from the Lon, yon 
ſee the catth, 4, repreſented by an ivory- 


ball, furrounled at fome ditfance by 3 
6 rin, 


5 — 
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ring, which expreſſes the orbit of the to be an adequate repreſentation of the 


moon, making an angle with the circle 
that repreſents the e, and thereby 
ſhewing the inclination they have to each 
other in the heavens, and alſo the line 
of the nodes. Within the fame ring is 
another ivory-ball,” g, with a black cape 
or caſe, to reprefent the moon; the cap 
is contrived alwzys to corer that hemiſ- 
phere which is turned from the ſun, and 
thereby diftinguiſheth the enlightened 
part from the dark fide, and, conſe- 
quently, her» age. 6 repreſents Mars. 
7 is Jupiter attended with his ſatellites. 
or four moons. And 8, the outmoſt of 

Uthe planers, is Saturn with his ring 
or belt, and five ſateltites, or moons. 
All theſe are fixed upon ſmall. ſtems, 
which ſeverully repreſent their axes, euch 
of whicly hath its pecu iar and proper in- 
ciinat ion q the plane of that cirele which 
repreſents the ecliptice. 9 is a dial- plate; 
20, 1, to, meridians; 1t, the equa- 
tor; tz, the ecliptic with its circles, al- 
ready deſcribed; 13, 13, two keys for 
Weking and unlocking the diurnal and 
annual motions; and as to the arctic cir- 
cle, tropic of Cancer, and moveable ho- 
ron, they are named in the figure, 

By means of the orrery, a great many 
pettons, who hays not time to apply 
themſelves th the ſtudy of aſtronomy, 
arid yet are deſirdus to he acquainted with 
the cclettial appearances, in 4 few days 
may get a competent 'knowledge of ſe- 
vetal phenomena, and eſpecially, be 
cured of the common prejudices againſt 
the motion of the earth, and the Coper- 
fican ſyftem. See Cyprrricar, 

But the principal uſe of the orrery is to 
render the theory of the carth and the 
inoon eafy and intelligthle;;" and to cri- 
dence to our ſenſes how all thoſe appear- 
22:55 happen, which depend on the an- 
1:14: or diurnal rotation of the carth, and 
the monthly revolutions of the moon: 
as the variety of ſeaſons, the viciſſitudes 
and varlous lengths of days and nights, 
the manner of ſolar and lunar eclipſes, 
the various phaſes of te moon, &ec. 
7 here have hren various forms invented 
for this noble inſtrument, two of which 
have principally obtained, viz. the he- 
miſghcrical orrery, and the whole ſphere : 
though the orrery at firſt was made with- 
out any ſphere, with only the ſun. the 
eirth and moon revolving ahout it; but 
as this was too imperfect a ſtate, they 


-foon began to inveſt it, ſome with half a 
Tphere;* and others ah à whole ſphere, 
. | - EM A 1 


+ * 


ſolar ſyitem. 
If we now ſyppoſe a ſpindle or arbor, 


with fix wheels fixed upon it in an hori- 
zontal poſition, having the number of 
teeth in cach, correſponting to the nm - 
bers in the third column, viz. the wheel 
A M (fir. z.) of 83 tecth. BL of 52. 
C K of go, for the carth, DIof 40, E 
Hof 7, and F G of 5; and another ſer 
of wheels moving freely about an arbor, 
having the number of teeth in the fourth 
column, viz. ANof:zo, B O of 32. C 
P of 50, for the carth, D Qof 75. E R 
of 83, and FS ef 148; then, it thoſe 
two arbors-of fixed and moveable wheels 
are made of the ſize, and fixed at the 
diſtance from cach other, as here repre- 
tente in the ſcheme, the tetth of the 
former will take thoſe of the latter, and 
turn them very freely, when the machine 


is in motion. 

1 hefe arbors, with their wheels, are 
to be placed in a box, of an adequate 
ſize, in a perpendicular polition : the ar- 
bor of fixed wheels to move in pivots at 
the top and bottom of the box; and the 
arbor of moveable wheels to go through 


on the top of which is to be placed a 
round ball, gilt with gold, to repreſent 
the ſin. On each of the moveable 
wheels is to be fixed a ſocket, or tube; 
aſcending above the top of the box, and 
having on the top a wire fixed, and bent 
at a proper diftance into a right angle 
upwards, bearing on the top a fmall 
round ball, repreſenting its proper pla- 
Nets. i 

then of the lower part of the arbor 
of fixed wheels be placed a pinion of 
ſerew- teeth, a winch turning .a ſpindle 
with an endleſs ſcrew, playing in the 
teeth of the arbor, will turn it with all 
its wheels; and theſe wheels will move 
the others about with their planets, in 
their proper and reſpeQive periods of 
time, very exactly. For. while the fixed 
wheel CK moves its equal C P once 
round, the wheel A M will move AN a 
little more than four times round, and fo 
will- nicely exhibit the motion of Mer- 
cury ; and the wheel F G- will turn the 


wheel FS about , round, and fo will 


truly repreſent the motion of Saturn: 


and the fame is to be obſerved of all the 
reſt. 

ORKICE, the common name of the 
[ris-root. See the article Iris, 

OR CHODOX, in church-hiſtory, an 
; f 1 appel 


the top of the box, to a proper height, 


Plate XI. 
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ORY 
appellation given to thoſe who are ſound 
in all the articles of Chriſtian faith, 

ORTHOGRAPHIC Projefion of the 
Sphere, that wherein the eye is ſuppoſed 
at an infinite diſtance; ſo called, becauſe 
the perpendiculars rom any point of the 
ſphere will all fall in the common inter- 
ſection of the ſphere with the plane of 
the projection. See Preject on. 

ORTHOGRAPHY, that part of 
grammar which teaches the nature and 
afſeftions of letters, and the method of 
ſpelling or writing words with all the 
proper and neceſſary letters, making one 
of the four greateſt diviſions or branches 
of grammar. 

ORTHOGRAPHY, in geometry, the 
art of drawing or delineating the front 

lan of any object, and of expreſſing the 
be hts or elevations of each part. It is 
called orthography, from its determining 
things by perpendicular lines falling on 
the geometrical plane. 

ORTHOGRAPHY, in architecture, 
the elevation of a building. This ortho- 


graphy is either external or internal. 


the external orthography is taken for 
the delineation of an external face or 
front of a building; or, as it is by others 
defined, the model, platform, and deli- 
neation of the front of a houſe, that is 
contrived, and to be built, by the rules 
of geometry, according to which pattern 


the whole fabric is erected and foiſhed. 


This delineation or platform exhibits the 
principal wall, with its apertures, roof, 
ornaments, and every thing viſible to an 
eye placed before the building. 

Internal orthography, which is alſo 
called a ſection, is a delineation, ' or 
draught of a building, ſuch as it would 
appear, were the external wall re- 
10ved, 

OR'TTHOGRAPHY, in perſpective, 
the front or fore view of any plane; that 
js, the ſide or plane that lies parallel to 
a ſtraight line, which may be imagined / 
to paſs through the outward convex point 
of the eye, continued to a convenient 
length. 

ORTHOGRAPHY, in fortification, 
the profile or repreſentation of a work; 
or a draught ſo conducted, as that the 
length, breadth, height, and thickneſs 
of the ſeveral parts are expretſed, ſuch as 
they would appear if perpendicularly cut 
from top to bottom. 

ORYZA, rice, in hotany. This 
plant is cvltivated in vaſt abundance in 
the Eaſt, as alſo in Carolina, for food. 


It is ſaid to be good in dyſenterics, diarr- 
haas, &c. X 
VeL. III. 
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OSCHEOCELE, in ſurgery, 4 hernia 
of the ſcrotum. Of this rupture, ſome- 
times called hernia ſcrotalis, there are 
two kinds; a true one, proceeding from 
a prolapſion of the inteſtine, or omen- 
tum; and a ſpurious one, or only appa- 
rent, ariſing from a tumour of the teſti- 
cles, or ſpermatic veſſels, or a diſtenſion 
with air, water, or ſome offending hu- 
mour : the oſcheocele is therefore diſtin · 
guiſhed into various kinds, according to 
the different ſubſtances with which the 
ſcrotum is diſtended, by which it is alſo 
differently denominated : when the inteſ- 
tine is prolapſed through the proceſs of 
the peritonzum into the ſcrotum, the 
tumour is then called enterocele ; if from 
the omentum, epiplocele ; if from a dif- 
tenſion with water, hydrocele ; if from 
wind or flatus, pneumatocele ; when 
from blood, hæmatocele; if the teſticle 
is enlarged beyond its proper dimenſions, 
it is termed farcocele; and when the 
ſpermatic veins are too much diſtended, 
it is termed varicocele; cirſocele, or her- 
nia varicoſa; and when an abſceſs is 
formed in the ſcrotum, it is by ſome 
rermed hernia humoralis : ſometimes two 
or more of theſe ſubſtances concur toge- 
ther to form the tumour, which is then 
named conjunctly from them entero-epi- 
plocele, hydro enterocele, &c. Each of 
theſe may be ſeen ſeparately treated of, 
under their ſeveral heads. | 

OSCILLATION, in mechanics, -vi- 


bration, or the reciprocal aſcent or de- 


ſcent of a pendulum. 

1. If a ſingle pendulum be ſuſpended 
between two tcmi-cycloids BC, CD plate 
XL. fig. 1.) that have the diameter C F 
of the generating circle equal to half the 
length of the ſtring, which, as it ofcil- 
lates, folds about them; all the ofcilla- 
tions, however unequal, will be iſochro- 
nal in a non reſiſting medium.” 

2. The time of a whole ofcillation 
through any arch of a cycloid, is to the 
time of the perpendicular deſcent through 
the diameter of the generating circle, as 
the periphery of the circle to the dia- 
meter. 

3. If two pendulums deſcribe fimilar 
arches of circles, the times of the oſcil- 
lations are in the ſubduplicate ratio of 
their lengths. 

4. The number of iſochronal oſeilla- 


tions, made in the ſame time by two 


pendulums, are reciprocally as the times 
wherein each of the oſcillations are made. 
The times of the ofcill»tiens; in different 
oids, are in the ſubduplicate ratio of 

the length of the pendulums, 
C 3. The 


OSC 


" $. The length of a pendulum that will 


perform its oſcillations in a ſecond, is 
3 125 inches, or three feet 3.125. 

6. The ſhorter the oſcillations in the 
arch of a circle are, the truer will the 

ndulum meaſure time, or the more 
ſochronal will the oſcillations be. See 

' the article Pendulum. 

Center of OSCILLATION, in 2 ſuſ· 
pended body, is a certain point therein, 
each vibration whereof is performed in 
the ſame manner, as if that point or part 
alone were ſuſpended at that diſtance 
from the point of ſuſpenſion. Or it is 
a point, wherein, if the whole length of 
a compound pendulum be collected, the 
ſeveral cſcillations will be performed in 
the ſame time as before, Its diſtance, 
therefore, from the point of ſuſpenſion, 
is equal to the length of a ſingle pen- 
dulum whoſe oſcillations are iſochronal 
with thoſe of the compound one. 

In order to determine the place of the 
center of oſcillation in a compound pen- 
dulum, let the bodies C, A, and B, be 
ſuppoſed fixed to the axis at their reſpec- 
tive diſtances CI, AK, and BL (plate 
xl. fg. 2.) and to gravitate in parallel, 
lines CD, A «a, and Bb; let theſe lines 
be equal to each other, and repreſent the 
accelerating force of gravity; let C g. 
Af, and B bh, repreſent the forces by 
which their motions are actually accele- 
rated with their reſpective directions per- 
pendicular to IC, KA, and LB, while 
the figure moves upon its axis KL. Let 
'D es and 6, be perpendicular to thoſe 
directions in Q. n. and k, and g d. f n, br, 
be ndicular to CD, Aa, and Bb, in 
d, n, and r. If C Q be greater than C p, 

but A à leſs than A, and B b leſs than 
Be, then the body C loſes by its action 
on the lever I Ca force C Xx g Q. and 
thereby the bodies A and B acquire the 
forces A Xx mf and B x & reſpectively. 
Hence regard being had co the lengths of 
the ſeveral levers CI, K A, and BI,, ac- 
cording to the known principles of mecha- 
nics, Cx g Q x IC vill be equal to A x 
mfxXxXKA+BXKkbXL B. or (becauſe 
the velocities C g. Af, and B 6, are as 
the diſtances from the axis I C, A K, and 


8 
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DxXCdSAXCDxXAn+BxXxC 
D x By; from which it follows, that 
when all the bodies deſcend wile the 
axis moves, the ſum of the products of 
the bodies multiplied by the ſquares of 
the reſpective velocities acquired by them 
at any time, is the ſame as if they had 
fallen freely along the perpendicular alti- 
tudes from which they have deſcended. 
But if any body as B (for example) had 
been on the other fide of the axis 
K L, fo, as to have aſcended while the 
common center of gravity of the bodies 
deſcended, % & had been equal to B 4 + 
Bb. In this caſe the term ; N CD x 
Br muſt be ſubdued in the latter part 
of the laſt equation ; and in general the 
ſum of the products of the bodies multi - 
plied by the ſquares of the reſpective ve- 
locities, is equal to the difference of the 
ſum of the products of thoſe that de cend, 
multiplied by the ſquares of the velocities 
that would have been acquired by the 
ſame deſceuts if they had fallen freely, 
and of the ſum of the products of thoſe 
that aſcend, multiplied by the ſquares of 
the reſpective velocities that would be ac- 
quired by falling freely along the rc ſpec- 
tive altitudes to which they have ariſen. 
In either caſe it follows, that if the bo- 
dies be ſuppoſed to aſcend from their re- 
ſpective places at any time, and to be re- 
tarded by their gravity only, their com- 
mon center of gravity will always aſcend 
to the ſame level trom which it de- 
ſcendcd. 

Suppoſe therefore O V fp. 3.) to be 
equal to the length of a Gmple pendulum, 
that in a vacuum performs its vibrations 
in ſimilar arcs, in the ſame time with the 
compound pendulam above deſcribed ; 
or let O V be the diſtance of a point in 
this latter pendulum that moves in it, 
with the fame velocity as if O V was a 
ſimple pendulum ſuſpended at O. Let 
S repreſent the ſum of the bodics C, A, 
and B, and OG be the diſtance of their 
cen'er of gravity ſrom the axis. Mhile 
the pendulum moves, let the points C, 
B, 3, C, and V, deſcend to c, 5, a, g. 
and v, reſpectively; let G M be the per- 
pendicular deſcent of the center of gra- 
vity, and VR the perpendicular deſcent 


BL)CxCgxgQ=AXAfx nf + 
B x Bb X 4, that is Cx CQ x C 2 
— CX CH AX -A XA x 
An T BJ Bbz-Bx BGVHN BI. But 
CQ Cf is equal te C D Cd. A/ 
* Am to As Xx A, and B N B * to 
„BSC N B.. Therefore C x Cpgz + A 


xXx AE Xð 32 is equal to C * 


, 


of the point V; then becauſe the veloci- 
ties of the points C, B., A, G, and v. 
are as their diſtances from the axis of 
ofcillation, and the velocity acquired at - 
is ſuch as would cauſe a body to aſcend 
from R to V (by the ſuppoſition) and 
the altitudes to which bodies would aſcend 


by the velocities acquired at c, &, a, and 
F , 


the bod 
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v, are in the duplicate ratio of theſe ve- | center of gravity, is found by dividing 
e 


locities, it follows that C, B, and A, 
would aicend by their reſpective ve- 
locities, at thoſe points to the altitudes 
VR xe, VRAE evans: 
RJ or? x V 
And fince their common center of gravity 
would aſcend to the ſame altitude from 
which it deſcended, as has been ſhewn 

, 102 

above, it follows that c xXxVRx 


LB Kʒ A2 
B VRXx N AX VR x. is equal 
to SX GM. But the arcs deſcribed by G 
and V being ſimilar, GM is to VR as 
OG to OV; conſequently SX OG x OV is 


equal to CxIC*+RXLBz +AXAEZ ; 
and OV is found by multiplying each 


body by the ſquare of its diſtance from 


the axis of oſcillation, and dividing the 
ſum of the products by S Xx OG, which 
is the product of the ſum of the bodies 
multiplied by the diſtance of their 
common center of gravity from the ſame 
axis. The fame demonſtration being 
applicable to any number of bodies, we 
may conclude, that when any body 
moves about a given axis, the diſtance of 
its center of oſcillation from this axis 
(or the length of a nene pendulum that 
vibrates in a void in the ſame time with 
in ſimilar arks) is found by 
computing the flucnt when each particle 
or element of the body is ſuppoſed to 
be multiplied by the ſquare of its diſtance 
from the axis, and dividing this fluent 
by the product of th: body multiplied by 
4 diſtance of its center of gravity from 
the ſame axis. 

If the points C, A, and B, (fig. 4.) 
be in one plane that is perpendicular to 
the axis of oſcillation in 0, let C, BI, 
and Al be perpendicular to 0 G in i, 1, 
and 4; then OC* being equal to 
0 G: 4 CG: —=20Gj, OB to 0624 
h G2 +2 OG, and OA: to 0024 
AG+*+20Gk(Eln. 12. and 13.2) 
the point i being hetwixt O and G, and 
the points I and & on the other fide of G; 
and C X 1 G, being equal to BX!7G + 
AXK#®G, it fallows, that the ſum of the 
products of the bodies multiplied by the 
tquarss of their diſtances from 0, or 
5x OGXOV, is equal to SX 062 + 
CxCOrbBYBGE4AXAG?; conſe- 
quently S& OH GV Is equal to the ſum 
of the products, when cach body is mul- 


this ſum by Sx OG ; whence the compu- 
tation of the diſtance of the center of 
oſcillation from the axis in ſolids is in 
ſome caſes abridged. | f 
To give an example, let DE A (fig. 5.) 
be the ſection of à ſphere through its 
center G by a plane ndicular to the 
axis of oſcillation, D 4 the diameter of 
this circle perpendicular to the axis, G E 


the radius perpendicular to D 4, and 


P Fp any conccntric circle; let MP, 
an ordinate perpendicular to Dd at P, 
meet DE d in M, MN be perpendicular 
to G E in N, and the ratio of n to 1 ex- 
preſs that of the circumference of a circle- 
to its radius. Let a cylindric ſurface be 
imagined to ſtand on the circumference 
P Fe ndicular. to the plane D Ed, 
and terminated by the ſurface of the 
ſphere, and its altitude. being 2 PM, 
it may be expreſſed by 2» > GP X GN, 
which being multiplied by the ſquare of 
GP (which is the diſtance of the par- 
ticles in each ſcion of this ſurface per- 
pendicular to the axis of oſcillation fro 
the center of gravity of the ſection), and 
the product azX GN x GP3, being mul- 
tiplied by the fluxion of G P, or (becauſe. 
GP: is equal to GD: GN 2, and the 
fluxion of G P is to the fluxion of G N, 
as GN. to GP). the product of z x GN3, 
and GE:—GN?, being multiplied by the 
fluxion of PM, and the fluent found will 
give ax GN into 4 GE*—4 GNA. But 
this fluent becomes equal to four-fifteenths 
xn»xX GE5S, when P has deſcribed the 
whole xadius DG, and GN becomes equal 
to GE; and this being divided by 
; "nXGEI Xx OG (which expreſſes the 
olid content of the ſphere multiplied by 
OG) gives GV the diſtance of the center 
of oſcillation from the center of gravity 
- 


in the ſphere equal to 4'x or two 


fifths of a third proportional to O G 
and GE. 

The general method of determining 
the center of oſcillation in any. plane 
fhoure, as F fm M, (üg. 6.) is thus. 
Let G be the center of gravity, and 0 
the center of ofciilation of the propoſed 
figure when it revolves about - the axis 
% OG A perpendicular to F/ in A, 
and to Mm in P, A Pz=x, m=y, 

Flu. yx x 


G Ar , O A=ru;-then 2 


4 Flu. y x 
WOES Flu yax 
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tiplied hy the fquare of its diſtance from | 
the center- of gravity; and GV, the dii- 


. Suppoſe 1 y= m, 
yance of the center of ofciilation from the { v6 


they 


r — + O— . _ 
- - 


Flu. xm x m + 2 
or GA: PA: : +1;m+32; and 
Flu. a + *x m+2 
. 
oA: PA:: 2: ,. e 
The center of oſeillation of a ſphere 
was juſt now determined from the fluent 


of any?) X aa—yy (ſuppoſing in, the laſt 
fig. hot — radius GE==a, GN= 
PM=9, OGzz, and to 1, as the gir- 
cumference of the circle to its radius) 


which is 2ny . and this flu- 


4, 
ent becomes equal Wa when PM= 
$ 
GE, or yr, Which being divided by 
kad xx (the ſolid content of the 


3 * 
ſphere multiplied by the diſtance of its 
center of gravity from the axis of oſcilla- 


tion) gives 3 * =. The center of 


percuſſion is in a right line perpendicular 
to A O at the point O. a 

* OSIRIS, in pagan worſhip, the ſon 
of Jupiter and Niobe, reigned over the 
Argivi; but - afterwards .xeligning his 


kingdom to his brother Ægialeus, travel- 


led into Egypt, of which he made him- 
ſelf maſter. He afterwards: marricd lo, 
ar Iſis, eſtabliſhed good laws among the 
Egyptians, and introduced the moſt uſc- 
ſul arts, after which he was killed, and 
cut into pieces by his enemies, when both 
he and Iſis. were honoured as deitics. 

* OSNABRUG, biſhoprick of, one of 
the ſtates of the circle of Weſtphalia, 
governed alternately by a popiſh and a 
proteſtant biſhop. It is bounded on the 
north by Lower Munſter, oa the ſouth 
by Upper Munſter, on the weſt by part 
of the country of Lingen, and on the 
eaſt by the, principality of Minden. 
When they chuſe a catholic biſhop, it is 
done entirely by the catholics ; but the 
proteſtant biſhop muſt always be elected 
by the houſe of Brunſwick Lunenburg. 

owever, the inſpection and admini- 
ſtration of ceeleſiaſtical affairs, with re- 
ſpect to the Roman catholics, belopgs to 
tho ele cor af Cologn, as mctrapolitan, 
while the. proteſtant biſhop governs in 
civil affairs.,, 'Fhe chapter is compoſed of 
25 canons, His mazelty's ſecond fon is 
the preſent bithop of Ofnabrug. II is 
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40 miles 'in length, and 12 in breadth, 
and is divided into ſeven bailiwicks. This 
country abounds in cattle, and has a vaſt 


number of hogs. The only remarkable 


places, belides Oſnabrug, arc Iburg and 
Bellheim. : 

OSSICLE, Officulum, a little bone, a 
diminutive 1 bone; in — ſenſe it is 
frequently uſed by anatomi 

Botaniltsalſo utc officulum for the ſtone 
of a plum. 

OSSIFICATION, the formation of 
bones, but more particularly the conver- 
ſion of parts naturally ſoft, to the hard- 
neſs and conſiſtence of bones. 

* OSTEND, a ſea port town of the 
Auſtrian Netherlands. Though ſmall, 
it is clean and neat, conliſting of a large 
ſquare market place, from whence run 8 
handſome ſtreets, The town is ſeated in 
a moraſs, almoſt ſurrounded by wide 
trenches, filled with ſea-water, and is the 
beſt harbour in Flanders next to that of 
Sluys. In 1601 it was beſieged by the 
Spaniards, but they could not take it till 
1604. In this ſiege there periſhed by ſword 
and ſickneſs 50,600 men on the ſide of 
the States-General, and near 80,000 on 
the ſidę of the Spaniards. The Dutch 
had always a free communication with the 
town by ica, on which account the ſiege 
laſted ſo long. The French took poſ- 
ſeſſion of it on the death of Charles II. 
king of Spain; it was retaken by the 
confederates in 1706. The French be- 
came maſters of it in 1745, after the 
battle of Fon „and it was reſtored 
to the houſe of Auſtria by the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. It is ſeated on the 
ſea, 10 miles W. of Bruges, 22 N. E. of 
Dunkirk. Long. 2. 59. E. Lat. $1. 
3 .. 

OSTEOCOLLA, in- natural — 
though ſuppoſed by many to be an earth, 
is truly a cruſted kind of ſpar, debaſed by 
carth, and therefore not tranſparent. 

Oſteocolla is frequent in Germany, 
where it is found buried near the ſur- 
face of the earth, ſometimes in ſtrata of 
ſand, but more ſrequently among marls ; 
it ſhould be choſen for uſe, the pure 
that can be had, of a pale brown colour, 
and of a tolerably cloſe and firm texture. 

It has long been famous for bringing 
on a callus in fractured bones: its name 
olteocolla ſignifying the bone-glue, or 
bone-binder. lt is alſo recommended as 
a diuretic, and as good in the flour 
albus ; but, at preſent, little regard is 
paid to it; ſince, if it has any virtues, 
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they muſt be wholly owing to ſpar, which 
may be given to greater advantage in a 
ter form. 8 - 

OSTEOLOGY, that branch of ana- 
tomy which treats of the bones. The 
objects of oſteology are the bones, whe- 
ther they be recent or dried, whether they 
have belonged to an infant or an adult; 
and with the bones are to be conſidered 
their perioſteum, medulla or marrow, 
the ligzments, and the cartilages. 

The ſtudy of the bones is to be con- 
ſidered in two lights, as theoretical, or 
as practicable. In the firſt ſenſe, oſted- 
logy only extends to the external con- 

formation and uſe of the bones; whereas, 
in the latter or practical ſenſe, it com- 
prehends the more intimate knowledge of 
their interior ſtructure and connections. 
1. If their internal parts are the ſubjects 
of enquiry, they are to be cut or broken. 
2. If the articulations are to be examin- 
ed, the ligaments and cartilages, as well 
at the articulations themſelves, muſt be 
diſſected and carefully obſerved, 3. If 
the making a ſkeleton be the intent, then 
their preparation and preſervation come 
into this branch. See Bone, Articulation, 
Ligament, Skeleton, &c. 

OSTRACITES, in natural hiſtory, 
the name by which authors call the foſlile 
oyſter- ſhells. 

Oſtracites has the ſame medicinat vir 
tues 8 the r and lapis- judai- 
cus, only in a higher de bein 
—— by Dr." Lia, ns of — 
greateſt known medicines in nephritic 
caſes : the doſe, in powder, is from half 
a dram to a dram, in white wine; and 
to prevent a ſickneſs at the ſtomach, that 
ſometimes attends the taking it, one 
third part of the quantity of powdered 
camomile flowers may be mixed with it. 

OSTRICH, Seruthio, in ornithology, 
a diſtinct genus of birds, having two toes 
to each foot, and theſe are both placed 
forward; and its head is ſimple, or not 
ornamented with the appendages which 

are common to molt birds of this order. 
The oflrich is the talleſt of all the bird 
kind, meafuring ſeven or eight feet when 
it ſtands ere : its legs are very long and 
naked; and the ſtructure of the foot, 
having only two toes, is particular. 

* OSWEGO, ſiege of. The attack 
of this place was reſolved on early in the 
ſpring of 1756, by the marquis de Vau- 
dreuil, governor of Canada; and with 
this view he firſt made himſclf maſter of 
the adjacent country; which, it is true, 
was not very prudent, as it ought to have 

5 | 
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given us the alarm; but ſuch à con- 


temptible opinion had the French then 


conceived of our conduct, that they de- 
ſpiſcd any thing we ſhould do for the de- 
fence of Oſwego, or for the attack of 
Crown-Point, which had been reſolved 
upon by the Engliſh officers ; therefort 
inſtead of ſending a. reinforcement to 
Crown-Point, they ſent all the troops 
they raiſed at Quebec and Montreal, 


amounting to 1300 regulars, and 10 


militia, beſides Indians, up the river St. 
Lawrence, to Fort Frontignac, where 
3 rendezvonſed in July, and on the 
29th of that month, the marquis de 
Montcalm, who was to have the com- 
mand of this expedition, arrived there. 


His firſt care was to ſend out two armed 


veſſels, one of ſixteen and. the other of 
twelve guns, to cruiſe off Oſwego, in or- 
der to prevent the garriſon's receiving 
any intelligence by water; and at the 
ſame time he ſent a ſtrong party of Ca- 


nadians and Indians by land, with orders 


to poſt themſelves ou the road between 
Oſwego and Albany, ſo as to intercept 
every covrier that might attempt to 


from either of thoſe places to the other. 


All the forces, and the veſſels with the 
artillery and ſtores, being arrived in the 
bay of Nixoure, the place. of general ren- 
dezvous, Montcalm ordered his advanced 
guard to proced to a creck, called Auſe 


aux Cabannes, three leagues from Oſ- 


wego. The firſt diviſion having arrived 
at that creek on the zxoth of Auguſt, in 
the morning, the van-guard proceeded at 
four in the afternoon, by land, acroſs 


woods, to another creek, within half a 


league of Oſwego, in order to favour the 
debarkation ; and at midnight the firſt 
diviſion arrived at this creek, where they 


erected a battery, pointing to the lake 


Ontario, for the protection of their ſhips 


and veſſels. Ihe rith and 12th were 
employed in making gabions, ſaueiſſons, 
and faicines, and ting a road acroſs 
the woods, from the place of landing to 
the place where the trenches were to'be 
opened... Ihe ſecond diviſion arrived on 
the 12th, in the morning, with the artil- 
le 
diately landed. This is the account given 


by the French themſelves of their pre- 


parations for this important ſiege ; and 
as we never had any authentic account 


publiſhed, we muſt go on with giving an 


account of the fiege itſelf, which was 


as follows: "Though diſpoſitiuns were 


made on the tzth, for opening the 


trenches at night, it was midnight before 


and proviſions, which were imme» 
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we could bein the trench, which was 
rather a paralicl of about a hundred toiſcs 
In ſront, and opened at the diftance of 
about ninety toiſes from the foſſè of fort 
Ontario, in ground embarraſſed - with 
rrunks of trees, &c. Ahis parallel be- 
ing finiſhed ar five in the morning, the 
workmen began to crect the batteries 
Ihe fire of the enemy. which had been 
very hot from day-break, ceaſed at ſix in 
the evening, and we perceived that — 
had cvacuated the fort, and retired acroſs 
the river into Oſwego. Mr. Montcalm 
immediately took poſſe ſſion of Fort On- 
tacks, and ordered the communication of 
the parallel to be continued to the bank 
of the river, where, the beginning of the 
night, we hegan a grand batt. ry, placed 
in iuch a manner, that it could not on) 
batter Fort Ofwego, and the way from 
thence to Fort George, but alſo the in- 
trenchments of Otwego. On the 14th a 
body of Canadians and ſavages erofled 
the river, ſome by ſwimming, and others 
by wading with the water up te thcir 
middies, in order to inveſt and attack 
the fort on the fide of tl woods. - "This 
bold action, by which the communica- 
tion betweun the two forts was cut off, 
the celerity with which the works were 
carried on, in round that the enemy 
thought impracticable, and the fire of a 
battery of nine guns, forced the enemy 
to hang out a white flag. By virtue of 
the capitulat'on, the garriſon ſurrendered 
priſoners of war, and we immediately 
took poſſeſſion of Oſwego and Fort St. 
George. which we entirely deſtroyed, 
agreeably to our orders, after removing 
the arti/lery, warlike ſtores, and provi- 
hops. -- There were at Oſwego ſeven 
armed ſhips, viz. one of cighteen guns, one 
of fourteen, one of ten, one of eight, and 
three others mounted with ſwivels, be- 
hdes two hundred batteaux of dificrent 
lizcs, the officers and crews of all which 
were ineluded in the“ capitulation. The 
enemy had 152 men killed and wound- 
ed ; colonel Mercer, the commander, was 
of the number of the ſormer. On our 
kde we bad. only one engineer, one Ca- 
nadian, one foldier, aud one gunner 
killed, and twenty lightly wounded. 
We made 2600 priſoners, including 
eighty officcrs ; theſe were Shirley's and 
Fepperet's: regiments, and a part of 
Schuyler's repimeat of mahitia, We 
tound in the torts 121 picces of artillery, 
fit(y-fiye of which were cannon o different 
bares, and fourteen mortars, with a 
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ſion. We wiſh we could with any pub- 
lic authority ſay, that this account of our- 
loſs at Oſwego was as falſe and extrava- 
gant as the French accounts of their mili- 
tary exploits uſually are; but it we judge 
from what they ſay of the number of 
priſoners, we muſt conclude that the 
French of Canada have not yet got the 
rodomontading humour of their country- 
men in Europe; for in November a 
French frigate, called the Renomrate, 
arrived at Plymouth from Quebec, with 
384 officers and foldiers of the garriſon of 
Oſwego on board, to be exchanged for 
French priſoners here, beſides what had 
been exchavyged or redeemed in America, 
where, it ſeems, we had neither money 
nor pri:oners to give in exchange for the 
whole number; and belide fome that 
were ſent priſoners to France, and not 
exchanged till the ycar following. But 
though no account of this affair was pub» 
liſhed here by authority, we ſhall add 
ſome things from an account of this 
ſiege, given by an officer who was one of 
thoſe made. priſoners at this place, This 
gentleman tells us, that the enemy had 
employed in this ſiege 15co regalars, 
3000 Canadians and Indians, znd 1000 
battoe- men, thirty-cight picees of can- 
non, and ſeveral mortars. That our 
people were, on the 13th, obliged to de- 
ert Fort Ontario, becauſe its works were 
not cannon-proof ;3 but that they fired 
away all their ſhells and ammunition, 
and ſpiked up their cannon, before they 
left it. That the fort they retired to 
was ſo much expoſed, that the enemy 
could, from Fort Ontario, ice the buckles 
of th ir ſhoes, colonel Mercer, their go- 
vernor, having been killed the very next 
[day in th- morning, by a cannon+{hot, 
as he was directing the replacing of 1wo 
of their cannon that had been dilincunt- 
ed; and that by theſe means they found 
themiclves, the 14th, und-r the bid ne— 
city to accept of the following capitu- 
lation. Art, I. The varriion thutl tur- 
render p. iſoners of war, and halt be con- 
ducted from hence to Montreal, wire 
hey ſhall be treated with beer unity, and 
every one agreeable to their reipeciive 
ranks, and according to the cv "om of 
war. IL Oftcers. foldicrs, and indivi- 
duals (hall bave their bapoage and clouths, 
and they ſnall be allowed to carry them 
with them. III. "They ſhall ren. ain pri- 
ſoners of war until they are exchanged, 
To theie articles the gentleman adds as 
follows: We imagined ourſcives ſecure 


great quantity of ammunition and provi- | 


as to Gur perions and baggage, but, to 
| aur 
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our great ſurprize, we were ſoon con- 
vinced to th: contrary. No ſooner had 
we delivered up our arms, than both of- 
ficers and ſoldiers were ordered to the pa- 
rade; there we ſtood, to be inſulted by 
the enemy Indians, who, not ſatisfied 
with taking away our baggage, murdered 
ſeveral of our ſo'diers as they ſtood on 
the parade, and ſcalped all our ſick in 
the hoſpital; they cut lieutenant de la 
Court to pieces, as he lay in his tent, 
after having his wound dreſſed, chough 
delivered into the care of a French of- 
cer; and many of us narrowly eſcape to 
the other ſida of the water with our lives, 
and eren there we expected to be all maſ- 
facred, as the Indians made ſeveral ef- 
forts to get into the fort to ſcalp us. A 
number of colonel Schuyler's regiment, 
about twenty or twenty-two, were deli- 
vered up to the Indians, by the marquis 
de Montca!m's orders, in licu, as he ſaid, 
of the ſame number of Indians, we had 
killed; though it was expreſled in the 
capitulation, that both officers and fol- 
_ diers ſhould be ſecured from any intults. 
Colonel Schuyler demanded them at 
Quebec, but never received any fatisſac- 
tion; and in all probability it was too 
late, as the Indians, doubtleſs, gratified 
their inſatiable revenge on ſeveral of 
them, to atone for the blood of their 
brethren. he marquis add cunningly 
in) not ſuſſcring any of his Britith majet- 
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arrival, and our Mohawks uſe their pri- 


foners in the ſame manoer. Thus we 
have given the beſt 2ccount we could col- 
lect of our loſs of Ofwega. And from 
this account can we ſuppoſe that any mi- 
litary (kill was employed in exccting 
what we called the forts there? Can we 
ſuppoſe that any common ſenſe directed 
us to poſt ſuch a number of men, and to 
lay up ſuch magazines of provitions and 
military /ftores, at ſuch an wuntcnable- 
place, wher? the enemy could ſo eaſiby 
come with a ſuperior loice, and provided 
with artillery, and every thing necetiary 
for a ſicge, and where our garriſon, after 
being inveſted, could expect no relief? 
From ſucli a conduct could we expect ſue- 
ceſs in any of our warlike operations? 
OSYRIS, poets roſemary, in -botany. 
This whole ſhrub is altringent, and cons 
ſequently good in fluxes. 
Oſyris is aiſo a name ſometimes uſed 
ſor the -linania, or toad-flax, 
OTHONN 4, battard jacobza, in bo- 
tany, a genus of plants. - 
Oils, the buflard, in ornithology, 
makes a diitin genus of hirds, the cha- 
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ructers of whi-hare theſe : there ate three 
toes on each foot, all turned forwerds 
and the head is naked, or has no comb. 
The buſtard has been confounded with 
the turkey: it is about the ſize of the 
common peacock, and runs at a great 
rate, being frequently taken with greys 


ty's ſoldiers to be given up, as he well | hounds in a fair courſe, in the manner of 
knew it would not be put up with: ſo hunting che hare : its fleſh is well taſted. 
the lot fell on the poor Provinclals. Ihus OTTER, Letta, in zoology, a genus 
the French keep treaties, and articles of | of quadrupeds, the characters of which 


capitulation. 
regiments were next day put on board 
twenty batteaux for Montreal 5 and Au 
guſt the 19th, about five in the morning, 
we arrived at Montreal, where we ſaw 
the ſhore lined with a great number of 
Indians. Licutenant-colonel Liulchales, 
being commanding othicer, ſtept firſt on 
ſhore, and was immediately ſeized by a 
number of theſe ſavages, who. huffcred 
him, knocked him down, and would 
have killed him, but were prevented by 
ſome regulars, ſent down by the gover- 
nor s orders to guard us up. We were 
drove about, and uſcd extremely ill, till 
we got into the place; the Indians, like 
ſo many hell-hounds, were, as they ſaid, 
eager for revenge; but in a little time 
we were ſeat under à guard to different 
quarters in the town, and in a day or 
two came aboard, and were never uſed 
ill after by the Indians. It is a cuſtom 
among them to buffet priſoners on their 


The officers of the three | are theſe : the fore-teeth in the upper 


jaw are (lraight, diſtint, and acute; 
thoſc of the under jaw are obtuſe, ard 
ſtand cloſe together: the ears are ſituated 
lower than the eyes, and the fret are fur- 
niſhed each with five toes, and are palm 
ated, or formed for ſwimming. Of this 
genus there are two fſpetics: 1. The 
common otter, with all the toes of an 
equal lengh : this is a very fierce animal. 
three feet in length, including the tal. 
2. Ihe Eraliiian otter, with the inner 
toe ſhorter than the reſt. This is fome- 
what larger than the former ſpceies. 

* OTWAY, THOMAS, a celebrated 
tragic poet, was the ſon of Mr. Humphry 
Otway, rector of Woldeding in Suſſex, 
and vas born at Trottin in that county, 
the 3d of March 165t. He was educated 
at Oxford, when' leaving the wniverity 
without a degree, he retired to London, 
where he applied himſelf to portry. ard 


| commenced player, in which lic did not 
much 


. +,' gether by the common people 
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much ſucceed. However, the ſptightli- 
- neſs of his converſation gained him the 
favour of Charles Firz-Charles, carl of 
Plymouth, ' who procured him à cornet's 
commiſſion in a new-raifcd regiment ſent 
into Flanders; but he returned from 
thence in neceſſitous circumitances, and 
applied himſelf again to writing. He 
was naturally extravagant and profuſe, 
and could not live one year in a comfort- 
able competence, but was either rioting 
in luxury, or pining away with want, 
and expoled to the infolence and con- 
tempt of the world. He had powerful 
enemies, at the head of whom was Dry- 
den; and though he had the art of 
moving the paſſions in a very great de- 

ree, he was ſeveral times unſucceſsful in 

is dramatic pieces. In ſhort, after ſuf- 
fering many eclipſes of fortune, and be 
ing expoſed ta the moſt cruel neceſſities, 
he died of want in a public houſe on 
Tower-hill, the 14th of, April 1685, in 
the 33d year of his age. It bas been re- 
ported, that delicacy having long deter- 
red him from — ſums, he 
was at length driven to the moſt grievous 
neceſſity of venturing out of his lurking 
place, when, naked and ſhivering, he 
went into a coffec-houſe on Tower-hill, 
where ſeeing a gentleman of whom he 
bad ſome knowledge, he begged of him 
to lend him a ſhiling. The gentleman 
was ſhocked to ſee the author of Venice 


preſerved bepging bread, and being filled 


with compaſſion, put a guinea into his 
hand. Mr. Otway thanked his benefac- 
tor, inſtantly retired, and changed the 
guinea to purchaſe a roll; but as his ſto- 
mach was full of wind by exceſs of faſt- 
ing, the firſt mouthful choaked him, and 
- inſtantly put a- period to his life. He 
wrote nine dramatic pieces, the moſt ad- 
mired 'of which are the, Orphan, and 
Venice preſerred. He alſo wrote ſeveral 


ms. 

P OVAL, an oblong curvilinear figure, 
- with two unequal diameters, inter ſecting 
each other at right angles in the center; 
or a figure bounded by a ſtngle curve line 


imperkectly round, its length being greater 


than its breadth; like an egg; whence its 
name. The proper oval, or cgg-ſhape, 
is an irregular figure, being narrower at 
one end than the other; in which it dif- 
fers from the ellipſis, which is the mathe- 
matical oval, and equal in breadth at 
- each end Theſe two-are confounded to- 
, and. even 
- geometriciang call the oval a falſe ellipſis. 


OVARY, Overium, in anatomy, that 


— 
part of a female animal wherein the ora 
or eggs are formed and lodged. __ . ; 

OVA TION, in the Roman antiquity, 
a leſſer triumph, allowed to commanders 
for victories won without the gffyſion of 


much blood, or for defcating a mean and 


inconſiderable enemy. The ſhow gene- 
rally began at the Albanian mountain, 
whence the general, with his retinue, 
made his entry into the city on foot, with 
many flutes or pipes ſounding in concert 
as he paſſed along, and wearing a garland 
of myrtle as a token of peace. e term 
ovation, according to Servius, is derived 
from wit, ſheep, becauſe on this occaſion 
the conqueror ſacrificed a ſheep, as in a 
triumph he ſacrificed a bull. 

OVEN, a kind of domeſtic furnace, 
uſed for baking bread, pies, tarts, &c. 
of a circular ſtructure, with a very, low 
roof, well lined, both on the top, bot- 
tom, and ſides, with ſlone; it has A 
ſmall entrance in the front, which is ex- 
adtly fitted by a kind of door, which be- 
ing clapped to the-mouth of the oyen 
confines the heat, while. bread, pies, or 
puddings, are baking, Over this paſtry- 
cooks, &c, bave another oven built 
mych in the ſame manner, which is uſed 
fer ſuch things as require a leſs degree of 
heat. Ovens are heated by burning dry 
woods, faggots, &c. in them, till ache 
parts are <qually hot. 

Aſfaying OVEN, in metallurgy, 4 par- 
ticular kind of ſurnace. uſed by aſſayers 
in their operations upon metals. ; 

OVER-RULING an 0bjefion, in law, 
the rejecting or ſetting it aſide by the 
court. | 

OVERSEERS ef be Poor, public offi- 
cers appointed by ſtatute in every pariſh, 
to provide for the poor therein. 

OVERT, the ſame with open: thus 
an overt- act ſignifies an act which, in 
law, muſt be clearly proved; and ſuch is 
to be alledged in every indictment for 
high treaſon. 4 | 

* OVID, or PuBirvs Ovipivs 
NAso, a celebrated Latin poet, and one 
of the fineſt geniuſes of the Auguſtan 
age, was a Roman —_— born at Sul- 
mo, in the 43d year before the Chriſtian 
æra. He had from his infancy an extra- 
ordinary fondneſs for writing verſes, He 
ſtudied rhetoric under Avrelius Fuſcus, 
and for ſome time frequented the bar; 
but was afterwards diſguſted at that ſtu- 
dy, and applied himſelf entirely to poet- 

Ovid, after having obtained the 
eſteem of Auguſtus, incurred his difplea- 
ſure, and was baniſhed to Tombs, a city 

on 
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which, after they have ſpetit the moiſture. 


withal, and are grown to a ſufficient bulk, 


and the twelfth part of 'a pound troy: 


round, It was uſually enriched with 
* by the ancients, in the form of 


O VO 
on the Pontus Euxinus, near the mouth 
of the Danube, when he was fifty years 
of age. Several writers have ſaid, thiat 
he was ſent into baniſkment for bein 
one of the lovers of Julia, the daughter 
of Auguſtus. Ovid bimſeif ſays, that 
his being ſ-ot into exile was occaſioned 
by the licentiouſneſs of his verſes, and 
his having ſeen, by accident; and invo- 
luntarily, ſomething that he 6ught not to 
have ſeen. He in vain endeavoured to 
be reſtored to favour, He died in the 
country of the Getz, in the year 17. 
aged 57, after having ſpent ſeven years 
in baniſhment. His poems, which are 
Nill extant, are, 1. His Metamorphoſes. 
2. His Faffi. 3. De Trifibus. 4. De 
Ponto. $. Epiffila. 6. De te Aniandi. 
There are erable in Ovid's poems 
great wit, and an eaſy, ſoft, natural, 
and luxuriant fty's. He is a perfect maſ- 
ter of the paſſions, but he is ſometimes | 
too negligent and profuſe, and almoſt al- 
ways too licentious, He particularly ex- 
lla in clegics. | 

OVIPAROUS, a term applied to ſuch 
animals as bring forth their young ab , 
from eggs; as birds, inſects, &e. The 
oviparous kind ſtand in oppoſition to 


thoſe which bring forth their young alive, 


called vixaparous animals, as man, qua 
drupeds, &c. Oviparous animals may be 
ſaid to be ſuch as conceive eggs which 
they afterwards bring forth, and from 
which, by the incubation of the parcnt, 
or ſome other principle of warmth and 
fermentation, at length ariſe animals; 


or humour they have been ſurrounded 


firmneſs, and ſtrength, break their ſhell 
and come forth. The oviparous kind, 
beſides birds, include divers other ſpecies 
of terreſtrial animals. f 

OUNCE, Uncia, a ſmall weight, the 
ſixteenth part of à pound avoir1upois, 


the ounce avoirdupois is divided into eight 
drams, and the ounce troy into twenty 
penny-weights., 
OUNCE, Lynx, in zoology. _ 
OVOLO, of OVUM, in architecture, 
a round moulding, whoſe profile or ſweep, 
in the Ionic and Compolite capitals, is 


nſually a-quadrant of a circle ; whence It | 
is alſo 


commonly called the quarter 


cheſnut-ſhells; whence Vitrutins, and 
128 it cchinus, i. e. W 


| © * , ' 
| OUSTER LE MER, io law, ſignl- 
fies a cauſe of excuſe given to the court; 
on a d-fendant's not appearing upon 


g ſommone, by alledging that he was then 


d the ſcas. | | ' 
OUT-HOUSES, ſuch as belong and 
are adjoining to dwelling-houſes. g 
OU F-LAW, one that is deprived of 
the benefit of the law, and therefore held 
to be out of the king s proteftions /-- 
OU'F-LAWRY, is-where à perſon is 
out-lawed, and on that account — 
beneſit of a ſubject. CG pk 
OUTWORKS, in \3nification; thoſe 
works made without ide the ditch af 2 
fortified place, to cover and defend it. 
Outworks, called alſb advanced and de- 
tached works, are thoſe hich not only 
ſerve to cover the body of the place, bu. 
alſo to keep the enemy at-a diſtance, and 
prevent his taking advantage of the cari- 
tics and elevations uſually found in the 
places about the countcrfearp, - which 
might ſerve them either as lodgments, or 
as rideraux, to facilitate the carrying on 
the trenches, and planting their batteries 
againft the place: ſuch are tavelines, te- 
nuilles. hornworks, que ve d àrondes, en- 
velopes, crown-works, &. ; 
It is a general rule in all outworks, 
that if there be ſeveral of them, one be- 
fore another, to cover one and the fame 
tenaille of # place, the nearer ones mult 
gradually, one after another, command 
thoſe that ate farther advanced out into 
the champaign, that is, muſt have higher 
ramparts, that ſo they may overlook and 
fire upon the beſiegers, when they are 
maſtcrs of the more outward works. 
OVUM PHIL OSOPHICUM, ar CR 
 MICUM, a glaſs-body, of an oval form 
reſembling an egg, uied fot the fublima- 
tiop or mercury. ©» | 
OWsk, among tantiers, oaken bark 
heaten or ground ſmall, to ſerve in the 
prep of leather Well 
X, Ber, in 20olbgy mabes 1 genus of 
quadrupeds. 4 
Oxen like other domeſtic animals, 
in colour, —_— the dum ſeems the mo 
common; and the teddet it is, the more 
it 1s eſtemed. A black cost ie alto va- 
"Taed; and bay oxen we ſaid to be vis 
—— and long fivcd ; whereas the brown, 
decay. The grey, the dappled, and 
the white, © are proper only ſor the 
Pauphtet; no care can render them fit 
for labour; but whatever be the colour 


\ af at os coat, it ſhould be gloſſyy/thick, 


and fmivoth to the touch for if it be 


Vos. III. | 


Harth, or thin, chere is reaſon to 
— F< 3 ops ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe that tlie animal is out of order, 
or at leaſt not of a ſtrong conſtitution. 
A good ox for the plough mult be neither 
too fat nor too lean ; the head ſhort and 
thick ; the. cars large and ſhaggy ; the 
horns ſlrong, gloſſy, and of a 1 
ſize; the Vorchead wide, the eyes fu 

and black; bis muzzle lage and flat; 
the noſtrils wide and open; the teeth 
white and even ; the lips black; a can 
neck, large and heavy ſhou'ders; the brea 

broad ; the dew-lap hanging down to the 
knees; the reins very broad; a ſpacious de- 
ſcending belly; the flanks firm; the 
haunches large, and the rump thick; large 
and nervous thighs and legs; the back 
ſtraight and full ; the tail reaching to the 
ground, andwell coveredwith thick and fine 
Hair ; the feet firm ; the hide thick and 
pliable; the muſcles raiſed ; the hoof 
ſhort and broad: he muſt alſo anſwer to 
the goad, be obedient to the voibe, and 
well trained ; but it is only Er. 
and by beginning carly, that the ox can 
be brought willingly to bear the yoke, 
and be calily governed. At the age of 
tuo years and a half, or three at the 
Jateſt, you mult begin to tame him, and 
bring him under ſubjeclion; if delayed 
longer, he becomes troward, and often 
ungovernable. The only method of fuc- 
ceeding is, by patience,” mildneſs, and 
even careſſes; for compulſion and ill- 
treatment wilt only diſguſt him irre- 
claimably ; ſtroking him gently along the 
back, clapping him, given him occaſion- 
ally boiled barly, ground beans, and 
fuch other aliments as pleaſe him beſt, 
all of them mingled with falt, of which 
he is very fond, will prove of the greateſt 
uſe. At the ſame time his horns ſhould 
be often ticd, and ſome days after the 
yoke is to be pnt on his neck, and falt- 
encd to a plough, with another ox of the 
ſame ſiae ready trained; theſe are to be 
ticd together. at the. manger, and in the 
ſame manner led to the paſture, that 
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The age of this creature is known hy his 
teeth and horns. The. firſt fore-tceth, 
which he ſheds at the end of ten months, 
are replaced by others; larger, but not 


2 * 
1 


re · placed by others; and in three years 
all the incifive teeth ate renewed, They 
are then equal, long, and pretty white; 
but. as the ox advances in years, | 
wear, become unequal and black. It is 
the ſame in the bull and cow; fo that 
the growth and ſhedding of teeth are not 
affected by caſtration, or the ditſcrence of 
ſexes. Nor is the ſhedding of the horns 
atieted by cither ; as both Full, ox, and 
cow, loſe them alike at the end of three 
years ; and theſe alſo are re-placed by 
other horns, which, like the ſecond teeth, 


are larger and longer han thoſe of the 
bull. The manner of the growth of 
theſe ſecond horns is not uniform, nor 
the ſhooting of them equal. The firſt 
year, that is the fourth year of the ox's 
age, two ſma'l pointed horns make their 
appearance, nearly formed, ſmooth, and 
towards the head terminated by a kind of 
button. The following year this button 
moves from the head, being impclled by 
a corneous cylinder, which alſo lengthen- 


caſily diſtinguiſhed in the horn; and by 
which the age of the creature may be 
readily known : counting three years for 
the point of the horn to the brit joint, 


tervals. | 
_ * OXFORD, a city of Oxfordlhire, 
and the feat of the moſt noble univerſity 
in the world. It is ſaid to have been 
the ſeat of the Muſes, even in the time 
pf the ancient Britons, and that Alfred 


the Great, after the Daniſh ſtorms were 


they may become acquainted, and accuſ- 


tomed to have one common motion\| 


The goad is never to be made uſe of in 
the beginning, as that would only render 
him more untractable; he muſt alſo be, 
indulged, and labour only at ſhort inter- 
vals; for till he is thoroughly trained, 
he tires Himſelf very much; and for, th 


ſime reaſon he is to be fed more plenti- 


Tully than at other times, An ox ſhould 

draw the plough only from his third to 
his tenth year, when it will be adviſcable 
to fatten and ſell him as being then of a, 


better fleſh than if he was Aept longer 


blown over, reſtored it to its ſormer uſe, 
and built three colleges. Oxford was 
made a biſhop's ſee by Henry VIII. and 
St. Fridieſwide's, church was turned into 
a cathedral, by the name of Chriſt- 
church, and he endowed it with the land 
belonging to the late monalteries of 
Abingdon and Oſney, Beſides the cas» 
thedral, here are thirteen pariſh churches. 
As a corporation, it conſiſts of a mayor, 


ſiſtants, a recorder, two chamberlains, 2 


town-clerk, and twenty-forr common 


council-mcn, The mayor in his jurif- 
| ion 


ſo white ; at ſix months the tecth next to 
thoſe in the middle fall out, and are alſo 


remain; only thoſe of the ox and cow. 


ing, is terminated by another button, and 
ſoon; for the horns continue growing 

as long as the creature lives. Theſe but- 
tons become annular joints, which are 


and one year for each of the other in- 


high-ſteward, four aldermen, eight afſ- 
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diQtion is ſubordinate to the vice-chancel- 
lor of the unirerlity for the time being. 
This city ſends two members to parlia- 
ment. "The univerſity contains twent 
colleges and five halls, many of whic 
are magnificent ſtructures, as are alſo the 
Theatre, Dr. Radcliffe's Library, Ach- 
mole's Muſeum, &c. The magiſtrates 
of the univerſity are the chancellor, high- 
{teward, vice-chancellor, and proctors. 
The firſt is choſen for life, by the ſtu- 
dents themſelves in convocation. ' The 
high-ſteward is nominated by the chan- 
cellor, and approved by the univerſity ;. 
and his office is alſo for life. The vice- 
chancellor, who is always the head of 
ſome college, and in holy orders, is 
eleQted yearly in convocation. The proc- 
tors are two maſters of arts, choſen 
early, * out of the ſeveral col- 
avs to keep the peace, to take up diſ- 
orderly perione, and to overſce the 
weights and meaſures, that the ſtudents 
may not be impoſed on. This city is 68 
miles E. by N. of Briſtol, 80 W. S. W. 
of Cambridge, 58 N E. of Saliſbury, 
and 38 W. N. W. of London. Oxford 
is ſeated on an eminence, and the whole 
town, with the ſuburbs, is of a circular 
form, and about three miles in circum- 
ſcrence, conſiſting chiefly of two ſpacious 
ſtreets croſhng each other at the middle 
of the town ; and as ſeveral of the col- 
leges ſtand in the ſtreets, from thence it 
receives a greater air of magnificence. 
The river is navigable from hence to 
London, and ſends great quantities of 
malt and corn thither by barges. It has 
two markets, on Wedneſdays and Sa- 
turdays ; and three fairs, held on May 3, 
September 1, and Thurſday before Mi- 
chaclmas, er toys and ſmall ware. Long. 
1. 15, W Lat. 51. 45 N. 

* OXFORDSHIRE, a county of 
England, bounded by Buckinghamlhire 
on the E. Berkſhire on the S. Glouceſter- 
ſhire on the W. and the counties of 
Northampton and Warwick on' the N. 
It is about 38 miles in length from N. to 
S. and 25 in breadth from E. to W. the 
circumference being 130 miles. The 
principal rivers are the Tame and the 
Iſis; that run through the county: beſides 
which, there are the Cherwell, the 
Windruſn, the Evenlode, the Sarbrook, 
the Glyn, the Oke, the Stour, and other 
leller — It is faid to contain 
524299 acres. of land, 14 hundreds, 280 
partthes, and tz market-towns. It ſehds 
ten members to parliament ; two for the 


city of Oxford, two for the uaiverſity, | 


fractures, &c. made as follows : 
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two ſor Ranbury, two for Waodfſtork, 
and two for the county. In gene al, this 
county yields plenty of corn and paſtures, 
beſides plenty of game. The air is 
ſweet, pleaſant, and mild. | 

OXGANG, or OxGaATE, is generally 
taken in our old law-books, for fifteen 
acres, or as much ground as a ſingle ox 
can plough in a year, | 

OXYCRATE, Orycratum, in phar- 
macy, &c, a mixture of vinegar and 
water, proper to aſſuage, cool, and re- 
freſh : they make fomentations of o- 
crate, clyſters of 6xycrate, &c The ufual 
proportion is one ſpoonſul of vinegar to 
five or ſix ſpoonfuls of water, , 

OXYCROCEUM, in pharmacy, &c. 
a preparation much uſed in plaſters for 
take 
yellow wax, one pound; pitch and gal- 
vanum, each half a pound; melt them 
over a gentle fire; and then add of ve- 
nice-turpentine, myrrh, and olibanum, 
each three ounces ;. ſaffron, two ounces : 
make them into a plaſter. 

OXYMEL, in pharmacy, a compo- 
ſition of honey and vinegar, boiled to the 
conſiſtence of ſyrup. | 

OYER, in law-books, ſeems to have 
been anciently uſed for what is now called 
aſlizes, 

OYER AN D TERMINER, a commiſ- 
ſion directed to the judge of aſſize, 
and other gentlemen, impowering them 
to hear and determine all criminal cauſcs, 
and to try all offenders. 

GYER of @ Deed, a petition to hear 
and peruſe any deed, upon wl.ich an ac- 
tion is brought. This is always granted 
the defendant, who may alſo take a copy 
of it, that he may conſider what to plead 
to the action. N 

OYES, or Or rz, ſignifies bear ; and 
is frequently uſed by the cryers in courts, 
on making proclamation, or to enjoin 
ſilence. 

OYSTER, or Oris TER, Offen, in zoo- 
logy, a genus of bivalye ſhcll-fſh, the 
lower valve of which is hollowed on the 
inſide, and gibboſe without; the upper 
one is more flat; and both are com- 
poſed of a multitude of laminæ or cruſts, 
and uſually ſcabrous or rough on the outer 
ſurface : ſome oyſter-ſhells are alſo fur- 
niſhed with tubercles, or ipines, aud oth- 
ers are deeply furrowed and plicated: the 
figure of molt is roundiſh, but in ſome it 
is quite irregular. | 

Oyſter-ſhells are accounted drying and 
8 and given internally, ſudo- 
ri 
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OZENA, a foul'malignant ulcer of the 
noſe; which is ſometimes ſo exulcerated 
as to diſcharge a ſœtid odor, with: pieces 
of corrupted bones. An ozena is gene- 
rally more violent and foul when at- 
tended with a caries of the bones; for, 
at firſt, the internal coat of the noſe only 
js ulceratcd, but it extends Itfelf inſenſibly 
into the ſlender bones, and often into 
the ſinuſes of the cranium, and the oſſa 
maxillaria, and excites a malipnant ca- 
ries. It generally ariſcs from an obſti- 
nate ah or ſome other diforder of the 
poſe, eſpecſally when the blood is affected 
with the ſcurvy, or venereal diſcaſe; 
but ſometimes from acrid ſubſtances. 
drawn into the noſe with the air, and 
corroding its membrane, as ſtrong ſtcr- 
putatory powders, and ſometimes it pro- 

eds from, or is joined by a polypus. 
The ſigns of an ozena are difcoverable 
from what has been already mentioned; 


: 


- 
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but, for the event, the cure is certainly 
difficvlt, becauſe the bones, eſpecially the 
oſſa ſpongioſa are ſurpriſingly tender, 
and not ſufficiently expoſed to view ; in 
conſequence of which, the part aſſected 
cannot be properly cleanſed. For this 
reaſon the diſorder ſpreads, and at length 
corrodes the ſeptum, and other bones of 
the noſe in ſuch a manner, that the ex- 
ternal part is deformed, and the faculties 
of ſpeech and reſpiration injured. Some 
have thought an ozena a ſufficient plea 
for a divorce, The cure muſt be per- 
formed not only by external, but alſo by 
internal medicines, to correct the blood, 
as antivenereals, of which mercurials and 
decoctious of the woods are the principal. 
The patient likewiſe muſt be ordered to 
ule a diet moderate and light, neither 
ſtrong nor light ſeaſoned. When the 
caſe is venereal, ſalixation is the beſt re- 


o 


Ee of 7 
A conſonant, and the fifteenth letter 
in the Engliſh alphabet; when fol- 
lowed by an & in the ſame word, it 
ſounds like an F, as in Philip, phraſe, 
&c. 


c 
—_ P is' not. ſounded * pſalms, 
olemy, pſeuda, &c. nor the ph in 

T ehitg | * 
P, in the Italian muſic, denotes piano, 

ſoft; that is, the force of the voice or 

inſtrument is to be diminiſhed, ſo as to 
make a kind 'of echo, p p, piu piano, 
that is, more ſoft; and p p p, piauiſſimo, 
ofteſt of all, or a third echo, the voice 
ing almoſt loſt in the air. 
P M. in aſtronomy, denotes poſt me- 
ridiem or afternoon; ſometimes poſt 
mane, after morning, that is, after mid- 


night. 
P, in medicine, denotes pugil, or the 
eighth part of a handful. 
EK. in medicine, partes equales, equal 
parts, the ſame with @ or ana. 
P P. in medicine, pulris patrum, the 


Jeſuit's bark in powder, fo called as they 


P. 


r 
were the firſt who brought it into Eu- 
rope. 

PACE, Pais, a meaſure taken from 
the ſpace between the two feet bf a man 
in walking ; uſually reckoned two feet 
and a half, and in ſome men a yard, or 
three feet. The geometrical pace is five 
feet; and so, oo ſuch paces make one 
degree of the equator. | 

ACE, in the manage, is of three 
kinds, viz. walk, trot, and gallop; to 
which may be added an amble, becauſe 
ſome horſcs have it naturally. 

PACK, in commerce, a quantity of 
goods, made up in loads, or bales, for 
carriage. 

A pack of wool is ſeyenteen ſtone and 
two pounds, or a horſe's load. 

PACOS, in zoology, a ſpecies of Pe- 
ruvian camel, without any gibboſity, er- 
roneoully reckoned by ſome a ſheep : it 
is only three feet and a half high, from 
the ground to the top of the back ; but 
the neck is very long, ſo that when the 
head is carried erect it is pretty tall. 

SO 40 43 (9417, PACK, 
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A contract, or 
or more p 


PAD 
PACK, or PacTion, Pafum in law 
Ir agreemetit, | between tuo 
ICS. ! 
PACTA cov ENA, in Poland, the 


articles agreed on between the king and 


the republic, which they mutually oblige 
catch other to obſerve. 

PAD DOC, or Payvpoc Covrss, a 
piece of ground encompaſſed with pales 


ora wall, and'taken out of a park for 


exhibiting” races with grey-hounds, for 
plates, wagers, or the like. 
* PADUA, a large, ancient, and ce- 


_ * Iebrated city of Italy, with an univerſiy. 


and a biſtop's ſce. it is alſo capital of 


_ the Paduano, but is not fo conſiderable as 


it was formerly, for it now contains no 
more than 30,000 inhabitants, whereas it 


formery had too, oco, and many of the 
houſes are gone to ruin: however, the 


hall where juſtice is adminiſtered, is a 
ſupetb ſtructure. The cathedral church, 


tao the weather. 


* 


neighbourin 
lent wine 2 oil, with delicious fruits. It 
Was taken by the Venetians in 1706. It 
is ſeated on the Brentac and Bachiglione, 
in a fine plain, and is about ſeven miles 


and the college of the univerſity, are in 
that part called the Old Town ; and there 
are piazzas under l the houſes, where 
perſons may walk »ichout being expoſed 
The garden of the uni- 
verſity is curious, on account of the num- 
ber of plants. Here a ſtudent may take 
his degrees, let him be of what ſect of 
Chriſhanity he will; nay, though he 
ſhould be a Jew or a Turk. The patron 
of this city is St. Anthony, who lics in 
the cathedral ; they have ſuch a venera- 
tion for him, that the beggars do not 


alk charity in the name of God, but for 


the love of St. Anthony. The Jews live 
in a diſtinct part of the city, and the 
mountains produce excel: 


in circumference, twenty ſouth-caſt of 
Vicenza, and 225 north of Rome. Long. 
12. 20. E. Lat. 45. 24: N. 

PADUS, the laurel, or birds cherry in 
botany, a genus of plants. 

PAAN, among the ancient pagans, 
a ſong of rejoicing ſung in honour of 
Apollo, chiefly uſed on occaſions of vie- 


2 — and triumph. 


DARTHROCACES, in ſurgery, 


' a diſcaſe of the bones, railing them into 


tumors near the joints, and differing from 


the ſpina ventoſa, not being attended 


the bone and adjacent parts. 


ſendeqͥ by humours, and more frequently ( 


either with violent pains, or eroſions of 
The bones 
of children, being ſofter than thoſe of 
adults, are therefore the more eafily diſ- 
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raiſed into tumors: "theſe are hard in 
this caſe, and the adjacent ſoſt 


s are 
not inflated and are. free from redneſs, 
inflammation, and pain, It s, how- 


ever, tu be obſerved, that this diſorder, 
thongh at firſt very different from the 
ſpina ventoſa, is ſometimes known to 
degenerate into that diſorder, Heſter s 
Surpery. l 

PDO-BAPIISM, infant - baptiſm, 
or that conferred on children, © 

PEONIA, male and female peony, or 
p'ony. They are both found wild in 
fome parts of Europe, and cultivated 
with us in gardens :- they are perennial, 
produee their flowers in May, and very 
ſoon ſhed them. The malc peony has 
been generally preferred for medicinal 
aſe ; but the temale, which is the largeſt 
and molt elegant, and for this reaſon the 
moſt common, is the ſpecies which the 
ſhops have been principally tupplicd with, 
In quality, there. dots nat appcat to be 
any material dif.rence betwixt the two; 
and hence the college allow both forts to 
be taken indiicriminately. 

PAGAN, Pagan, a heathen, gen- 
tile, or idolater; one who adores fable 
gods, | 

PAGANALIA, certain feſtivals ob- 
ſerved by the ancient Romans in the 
month of January, "They were inſtituted 
by Scrvius Tullius. who appointed a cer- 
tain number of villages (pagi). in each of 
which an altar was to b- raiſed for an- 
nua] ſacrifices to their tutelar gods; at 
which all the inhabitants were to aſſiſt, 
and give preſents in moncy, accoriing 
to their ſex and age, by which means the 
number of country- people was known. 
The ſervants upon this occalion offcred 
cakes to Ceres and Tellus, to obtain 
plentiful harveſts. - I 

PAGANISM, the religious worſhip 
and diſcipline of s3 or, the adora- 
tion of idols and falſe. gods. The gods 
of papaniſm were cher men, as Jupiter, 
Hercules, Bacchus, &c, or fictitious per- 
ſons, as Victory, Fame, Fever, &c. or 
beaſts, as in Egypt, Crocodiles, Cats, &c. 
or finally, inanimate things, as Onions, 
Fire, Water, &c. 

PAGE, à youth of ſtate rctained in 
the family cf a prince or great perionage, 
as an horourable ſervant, to attend in 
viſits of ceremony, do meſſages, beat up 
trains, robes, &c. and at the ſame ime 
to have a gentecl education, and learn 
his exerciſes. The pages in the king's 
houſhold are various, and have var ous 
offices albgned them, as pages of 50- 

| nour, 
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common trial of God and his country. 
but inſtead thereof ,obſtinately ſtands ' 
mute: this puniſhment is vulgarly called 
preſſing to death. By. a late act of par- 
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nour, pages of the - preſence · chamber, 
pages of the buck-ftairs, &c. 

+ PAGEANT, a triumphal car, cha- 
riot, arch, or other like pompous d: co- 


thut organs. 


gate. 


rat ion, variouſly adorned with colours, 
flags, &c. carried about in public thews, 
proecions, &e. | 

PAGOU, or PAGoODA, a name where- 
by the Eaſt Indians call the temple in 
which they worthip their gods. The pa- 
gol uſually conſiſts of three parts, the 

rit is a vaulted roof ſupported on lone 
or marble-columns. It is adorned with 
images, and, being open, all perſons 
without diitintion are allowed to enter 
it: the ſecond part is filled with gro- 
teſiqur and monitrovs figures, and no- 
body is allowed to enter it but the bra- 
mins thanſelves : the third is a kind of 
chanel, in which the ſtatue of the deity 
is placed: it is ſhut up with a very ſtrong 
This word is ſomctimes uſed for 
the idol, as well as for the temple. 

PAGOD, or PAGODA, the name of 


2 gold and ſilver coin, current in ſeveral 


parts of the Fatt Indies. 

PAIN, Dohr, an uneaſy ſenſation 
ariſing from a ſudden and violent folu- 
tion of the continuity, or ſome other ac- 
cident in the nerves, membranes, veſlels, 
muſcles, &c. of the Hody ; or. according 
to ſome, it conſiſts in a motion of the 
organs of ſenſe; and, according to others, 
it is an emotion of the ſoul occaſioned by 
There are various kinds of 
pain, one is attended with pulſation, 


another with a ſenſe of incumbent weight, 


and perforation, 


another with a teulios; there is a pain 
which attends croſion, inciſion, punction, 
comprehended with 
theſe, and the like differences under the 


name acute; and, laſtly, there is a pain 


- 


attended with a torpor and numbneſs. 
Beſides the above-mentioned, there are 
other diſtinctions of pain: thus ſome 


. pains are fixed, others moveable and 
. wandcring, as it often happens in a re- 


dundance of humours; ſome pains are 
continual, and others intermittent; ſome 
intenſe, others remiſs ; ſome again afflit 


the patient in the beginning of the dif- 


caſe, others afterwards; and ſometimes 
they ariſe on the critical day, ſometimes 


Not ; and to mention no more, ſome 


pains are ſcated in the external parts, 


. others in the internal; ſome in the noble, 


others in the ignoble parts. 
PALIN FoRT ET Doux, in law, ſig- 
niſies a particular pagiſhment inflicted 


on a perſon who being arraigned for fe- 
lony, refuſes to put himſelf upon the 


— 


- 
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liament, thoſe who ſtand mute are to be 
holden as guilty, and convicted of the 
crimes with which they are charged. 
PAINTING, Pe, the art of re- 
preſenting figures, countries, towns, and 
other things in colours. Painting is 
doubtleſs ancient as well as ſculpture, but 
it is hard to Know the real time and 
place where they hepan to appear. I he 
Egyptians and Gre:ks, ſays Rollin, who 
pretend to be the inventors of thoſe arts 
which are moſt for the ſplendor of liſc, 
pretend that they were, the- firſt carvers 
and painters j however it is certain that 
painting, after having ſome weak be- 
ginnings, appcarcd in its perfection amoug 
the Greeks, and that the principa 
ſchools, where this art was taught, were 
at Sicyone, a town of Peloponneſus, at 
Rhodes, and Athens : from Greece it 
paſſed into Italy, vs re it was in great 
eſteem about the cad of the republic, 
and under the firſt emperors, until at laſt, 
war and Juxury having diſmembered the 
Roman empire, it became extinct, as 
well as other ſcienccs and arts, and did 
not begin to revive again, till the famous 
Cimabue laboured at it, and recovered 
from the hands of certain Greeks, ſome 
fender remains of this art. Some Flo- 
rentines, having ſeconded him, were thoſe 
that gained molt reputation, yet it was. 
long before any conliderable painting was 
produce d. Le Ghirlandais, Michel An- 
8 maſter, acquired the moſt credit; 
ut Michael Angelo, his ſcholar, in the 
time of pop? Julius II. at the beginning 
of the fiſteenth century, eclipicd the 
glory of all that went before him, and 
crefted a ſchool at Florence. Peter Pe- 
rugin and Raphacl de Urbin, who ex- 
celled him very much, and even Michael. 
Angelo himſelf, formed a ſchool at 
Rome, conſiſting of ſeveral excellent 
painters; at the tame time the ſchool of 
Lombardy was ſet up, and was famous 
under Georgione and Titian, who had 
Julian Bellino for his maſter; beſides 
which, there were alſo in Italy ſome other 
particular ſchools, under different -maſ- 
ters; amongſt the reit, that of Leonardo 
de Vinci at Milan, but the three firſt are 
eſteemed the moſt famous, the reſt hav- 
ing proceeded from them ; but over and 
above theſe, there were on this fade the 
mountains ſome painters. who had no- 
thing to do with thoſc of ltaly, as Albert 
, Durer 


5 
Dorer in Germany, Holbens in Suiſſer- 
land, Lucas in Hofland, and ſeveral others 
that wrought in France apd Flanders, 
in 'a different manner; but Italy, and 
Rome eſpecially, ” was the place where 
this art was practiſed in its greateſt per- 
feftion, and where from time to time 
were brought up excellent painters The 
ſchool of Raphael was ſucceeded by that 


of Carrachio, which hath almoſt laſted. 


till now in its height and perſetllon; but 
at preſent there is little of it in Italy, 
this art ſcerffing to have paſſed into 
Frante, ſince Lewis XIV. hath ſet up 
acad-mies for thoſe that praftiſe it. We 
have ſaid before, that the "firſt invention 
of this at of painting is not certainly 
known; but it is agreed, that he who 
firſt atrempted drawing, made his firſt 
eſſay upon a wall, by drawing the ſha- 
dow of a man, which the light diſco- 
vered; and to give the preater beauty to 
this ſtory, ſome write that it was a girl 
who thus deſigned the face of her lover. 
Some alledge-thit it was one Philocles, 
of Egypt, who firſt reduced this inven- 
tion into practice; others name Cleanthes 
of Corinth, and others again fay, that 
Ardices a Corinthian, and Telephanes, 
of Clarentia, in Peloponnef.'s, began to 
draw without colours, with a coal only; 
and that the firſt who made uſe of one 
colour in painting, was one Cleophantes 
of Corinth, and for that reaſon called 
Monochromatos : after him, it is faid 
that Higienontes, Dinias, and Charmas, 
were the firſt that drew pictures in one 
colour only. Eumarvs of Athens, at 
laſt, painted both men and women in a 
different manner; his diſciple, Simon, 
the Cleonian, bepan to paint the body in 
various poſtures, and to repreſent the 
joints and limbs, the veins, and the ſold- 
ings of the drapery; however, it is cer- 
tain, that in the time of Romulus, and 
about the fifteenth Olympiad, that is, 
715 years before Chriſt's incarnation, 
Candaules, firnamed Myrſilus, king of 


Lydia, bonglit, for its weight in gold, | 


a picture of Bularchus's painting, in 
which was repreſented the battle of the 
Magneſians. Panzus, the brother of 
Phidias, was in eſteem in the eighty- third 
Olympiad, 448 years before our Saviour: 
Polygnotus, the Thafan,” was the firſt 
that put thought and paſſion into the 
face, and gave force and beauty to the 
colours; he did ſeveral things at Delphos 
and Athens. At the ſame time Mycon 
made himfelf famons, alſo, in Greece. 


About the vinetiath Olympiad appeared 
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Agleophon, Cephiſſodones, Plirillus, wid | 
Evener, the father of Parrhaſivs ; al 
theſe painters were excellent in the art, 
but Apollodorus exceeded them all; he 
lived in the niaety=third Olympiad, 4c8 
years before the birth of our Lord; his 


manner was imitated by Zeuxis, Parrha- 


ſius, the great Apelles, and ſeveral others, 
till the reign of Auguſtus, It is not 
known what , painters hate wrought” in 
Italy ſince the reigu of this emperor. 
When the Conſtantines and Theodoſius 
took upon them the protection of 
the cliurch, theſe Chriſtian emperors 
cauſed ſome carving and painting works 
to be made for the ornaments of the 
churches, but we kave almoſt nothin 
conliderable of the remains of tho 
pieces. lr is probable, one reaſon of the 
decay of painting was occalioned by the 
ſecond council of Nice's decreeing religi- 
ous worltip to be paid to the images of 
our Saviour and the faints : this practice 
being looked on by a great part of the 
church as a dangereus and unwarrantable 
innovation, ſeveral of the Greek empe- 
rors made a vigerons oppoſition againſt 
it; and the better to ſuppreſs theſe ex- 
ceſſes, ordered the images, &e. to be 
taken out of the churches and defaced ; 
and by this means the art itſeif fell under 
a great diſcouragement. But, after the 
year 1270, the famous Cimabue reſtored 
the art of painting, which was perfected 
by the painters of the ſucceeding age. 
About the beyinnitg of the fifteenth 
century, there were famous painters in 
the Low - Countries, and in Germany. 
Rollin. . 

Clearing Piftures and PAINTINGS ,— 
The art of cleaning pictre.s and paint- 
ings, though of great conſequence to the 
3 valuable works of that kind, 

as been very little underſtood even by 
thoſe who profeſs to practiſe it; on hi 
account many valuable pictures have been 
damaged: and indecd few eſcape u hout 
damage, in a 22 or lets deęree, 
which come under the hands of thoſe 
who pretend to make it their buſineſs; 


and yet moſt generally know no other 


than one, ſingle way of treating all rhe 
ſubjects they are to operate upon, how- 
ever different may he the condition or 
circumſtances of them. As a painting 
may be, however, fouled with a variety 
of different kinds of matter, many of 
which will not be diflolved, or ſuffer 


their texture to be deſlzoyed by the ſame 


ſubſtances, it is neceſſary to know what 
will. diſſolve or corrode each kind; — 
tacie 
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there is no other means of remoring, or 
taking off any foulneſs, than by diſfoly- 
ing or corroding by ſome proper men- 
liraum, the matter which conſtitutes it, 
except by actual violence, which the ten- 


der nature of oil paintings by no means 


ſa Ter them to bear. Of theſe ſubſtances, 
which will remove, by diſſolving or cor- 
roding it, the matter which may foul 
paintings, ſome are very apt likewiſe to 
act upon and diſſolve the oil in the paint- 
ing itſelf; and conſequently to diſorder 
or bring off the colours; while others 
are, on the contrary, paſſive and inno- 
cent, with reſpect to the painting; and 
may be uſed freely, or indeed in any 
quantity whatever, without the leaſt in: 
convenicnce of this kind. As paintings 
to he. cleaned are likewiſe varniſhed with 
a varicty of ſubſtances of different na- 
tures, which ſometim:s require to be 
raken off, and at other times are much 
better left remaining, it is very necellary 
to be able to judge what is beſt to be 
done in this point; as likewiſe to know 
the means by which each fort of varniih 
may be taken off without injury to the 
painting: for in fact. without this 
there is no way of cleaning pictures, in 
ſome circumſtances, but by ſcouring till, 
as well the ſurface of the picture as the 
foulneſs be cl-ared away. We {hall there- 
fore firſt give ſome account of the nature 
of the ſubſtances Which are, or may be, 
uſed for cleaning paintings. in oil, as it 
regards this app ation of them: and 
then ſhew how they may be uſed, as well 
for the taking off the varniſh, as the re- 
moving any touinc!s that may be either 
upon or under it. 

The firſt and moſt general ſubſtance 
uſed for cleaning pictures is water. I his 
will remove mauy kinds ot glutinous bo- 
dies, and ſoulneſs ariling ſrom them; 
ſuch as ſugar, honey, glue, and many 
others, and alſo take off any varniſh of 
gu v table, glair of eggs, and ifinglaſs ; 
and is theretore the gr-ateſt inſtrument 
In this work. It may be uſed without 
any caution, with regard to the colours, 
as it will not in the leaft. affe& the oil 
which holds them together. 

Olive oil, or butter, though not -p- 
plied to this purpoſe, through an igno- 
rance of thi ir cllicacy, will remove many 
of thoſe ſpots or ſoulneſs which reſiſt even 


Joap; as they will ditlolre or eorrade 


2 roſin, and other bodies of a like 

ind, that otherwiſe require ſpirit of 

wine, and oil of turpentine, which en- 

danger the painting: and they may be 
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uſed very freely, not having the leaſt ef. 
fect on the oil of the painting. 

Wood-aſhes, or what will better an- 
ſwer the purpoſe, when uſed in a proper 
proportion, pearl-aſhes, being melted in 
water, make a proper diflolvent for moſt 
kinds of matter which ſoul paintings; 
but they muſt be uſed with great diſcre- 
tion, as they will touch or corrode the 
oil of the painting, if there be no var- 
niſh of the gum-relins over it, ſo as to 
| render the colours liable to be injured by 
"wo little rubbing. The uſe of them, 
or ſoap, is, however, in many caſes un- 
avoidable, and in general they are the 
2 ſubſtances employed for this pur- 
pole 


Soap is ntarly of the ſame nature with 
the laſt- mentioned ſubſtances ; being in- 
deed only oil incorporated with falts of 
the ſame kinds, rendered more power- 
fully diſſolvent by means of quick-lime : 
for which reaſon it is ſomething more eſ- 
fheacious ; but conſeguently more hazar» 
dous, as it will the ſooner get hold of 
tne oil of the paintings. It ſhould, 
therefore, not be uſed but on particular 
ſpots, that elude all other methods, and 
there with great cantion, 

Spirit of wine, as it will diſſolve all 
the gums, and gum-refins, except gum- 
arabic, is very neceſſary for the takin 
off from pictures varniſhes compoſed ot 
fuch ſubſtances, but it corrodes alſo the 
oils of the paintings, and ſoſtens them 
in ſuch a manner, as makes all rubbing 
dangerous while they are under its in- 
flaence. 

Oil of turpentine will likewiſe diſſolve 
ſome of the gums uſed for varniſh ; but 
ipirit of wine will in general much better 
antwer that purpoſe. here are, how- 
ever, ſometimes ſpots of fou!neſs, which 
will give way to ſpirit of turpentine, 
that reſiſt moſt other ſubſtances uſed-in 
this intention ; and it may, therefore, 
be tried where they appear to fail, but 
very ſparingly, and with great caution, 
as it will very ſoon act even on the dry 
oil of the painting. 9 

Efſence of lemons has the ſame powers 
as oil of turpentine ; but is, morcover, 
a much ſtronger diſſolvent, and ſhould 
therefore only be uſed in deſperate caſes, 
where ſpots ſeem indelible with regard to 
all other methods. Spirit of lavender 
and roſemary, and other eſſential oils, 
have the ſame diflolving qualities as eſ- 
ſence of lemons ; but they are in general 
dearer, and ſome of them too powerful 
to be trulted near the colours. 
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Whenever paintings are yarniſhed with: 
gum-arabic,, glajr of eggs, or iſinglaſs, 
the varniſh ſhould be taken off when they 
are to be gleaned, This may be calily 
diſtinguiſhed hy wetting apy part of the 
painting, which will feel gr 2 if 
varniſhed with any ſubſtance diſſolvible 
in water. In caſes, the taking off 
the varniſh will frequently alone render 
.the painting entirely clean ; for if it has 
heen 
Aace every where, the foulneſs muſt ne- 
ceſſarily lie ;upon it. The manner of 
taking off this Kind of yarnjſh myſt be 
done by means of .het-water and a 
ſponge, the picture, -or painting being 
laid horizontally, The water may be 
nearly boiling hot, and may be uſcd co- 
— at with the ſponge; but 
when the varniſh appears to be ſofte ned, 
and the paintiog more naked, it ſbould 
be uſed cooler; and, if the varniſh ad- 
here, ſo as not fo be ealily brought off 
by a ſponge, a gentle rubbing with 2 
ligen cloth may be uſed ; the cloth being 
frequently wrung, and wet again with 
fret water a lietle warmiſh. 
When. paint ings appear, by the above 
trial, to be varnithed with the gum-reſins, 
or ſuch ſubſtances as cannot be diſſolved 
in water, it is proper, ncvertheleſs, to 
waſh them well with water pretty warm, 
by means of a ſponge, which will ſome- 
times be alone. ſufficient to clean them, 
even in this caſc;: but if there yet appear 
any foulneſs, rub the paint ing over with 
olive oil made warm, or butter; and if 
any parts appear ſmcary, or any foulneſs 
ſeem to mix with the oil or butter, pur- 
{ſue the.rubbing gently, taking off the 
foul oil, and adding freſh till all ſuch 
foulneſs be wholly removed. Let the 
oil be then wiped off with a woollen 
cloth, and if the picture require further 
.cleaging, the wood-alhes, or pcarl-aſhes, 
muſt, be uſed in the followlog manner; 
which, indeed, as to the firit part, is 
not widely different from the method 
commonly uſed. 
Take an ounce of pearl-aſhes, and 

diſſolve them ina pint of water; or take 
two pounds of wood-alhes, and add to 
them three quarts of water, and ſtir them 
well in the water once or twice. in an 
hour, for half a day; and then, when 
the carthy part of the aſhes has ſub- 
faded, pour off the clear fluid; and eva- 
pPorxate it to a quart; or if it appears acrid 
to the talte at that time, three pints may 
- be left. ,Waſh, by means of a ſponge, 
„Ihe painting well with either of theie 
VOI. III. 


laid on thick, and covered the ſur- 
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ſolutions, or lyes, -which, are in ſact · the 
lame thing, made warm; and rub any 
articular ſpots of foulneſs gently with 2 
inen cloth till they dilappear-: but if 
they appear to remain unchanged by the 
lye, do not endeavour to take them off 
by mere force of rubbing ; for that would 
infallibly damage the colours under the 
ſpots, before they could be removed: but 
io this-caſe th d be leſt to be tried 
by.the ſpirit of wine, or the eſſential oils 
p 2 and lemons. Where thick 
ſpots ſeem to give way in „but yet 
reſiſt in a degree to. this toe: a lle 
ſtrong ſoap- ſuds may, in ſame caſes, be 
ated, with great caution; but it ſhould 
be 2 as mam as. poſſible from 
touching any part of the painting, excep 
the ſpot 10 0 ; and as — * 
the ſoap- ſuds ſhould be diluted with 
water, that it may not reach the eil of 
the colours in its full ſtrength. 1f, 
however, allthis be done ,upon à ſtrong 
coat of varniſh, there will be leſs ha- 
zard; and, in ſuch cafes, the waſhip 
freely with the wood-aſh lye, or w 
ſoap · ſuds, will frequently do the buſineſs 
eff<Ctually, - without any material da- 
mage: but it requires ſome judgment to 
know where paintings may be freely 
treated; and, with reſpe& to thoſe of 
great value, it is always belt to proceed 
by more circumſpect nethods, and to try 
the more ſecure means we have above 
directed, before theſe rougher be uſed.” 

Some uſe the wood-albes, with the ad- 
dition of water only, without ſepatating 
the ſolution of the ſalts from, the earth ; 
which, when ſo uſed, aſliſts in ſcrubbing, 
the ſoulneſs from the painting; but all 
ſuch practices are to be condemned; as 
the finer touches of the painting are 
always damaged in a greater or leis 4 - 
gree, where any abrading force is cm- 
ployed in cleaning it. Wy 

Where ſpots appear, after the uſe of 
all the above-mentioned methods, ſpirit 
of wine, or if that fail, gil of turpentine, 
and in the further caſe of its default, ei- 
ſence of lemons mutt be applied. The 
ſpots ſhould be lightly moiſtened with 
— avoiding to ſuffer them to 19 
any more of the ſurface than what is 
covered with the foulncis; and the part 
mould be immed:ately rubbed with a 
linen cloth, but very gently ;_ obſerving 
at the ſame time to deſiit, if the colours 
appear the leaſt affected. After a little 
olive oil ſhould be put on the ſpot, 
where oil of turpentine and eflence. of 


* 
= 
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lemons are uſed, and water where ſpirit 
8 1 - of 
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of wine is applied : which being taken | 


off by a woollen cloth, if the ſoulneſs be 
not wholly removed, but appcars to give 
way, the operation muſt be repcated till 
it be entirely obliterated. 

Where paintings appear to have been 
varniſhed with thoſe ſubſtances that will 
not diſſolve in water; and aftcr the care- 
ful uſe of the above means the foulneſs 
ſtill continues. or where, as is very often 
found, the turbidneſs, or want of tranſ- 
parency, or the yellow colour of the 
varniſh, deprave the painting ſo as to 
deſtroy its value, ſuch varniih muſt be 
taken off; the doing of which, though 
attended with the greateſt difficulty to 
thoſe who proceed by the methods now 
in uſe, and which indeed is ſeldom done 
by them at all, but with the deſtruction 
of the more delicate tcints and touches of 
the painting, is yet very eaſily and ſafely 
prac ticable by the following method : 
Place the picture or painting in an 
horizontal ſituation, and moiſten, or ra- 
ther” flood, by means of a ſponge, the 
ſurſace with very ſtrong rectified ſpirit of 
wine; but all rubbing, more than what 
is neceſſary to ſpread the ſpirit over the 
whole forface, muſt be avoided. Keep 
the'painting thus moiſtencd, by adding 
freſh quantities of the ſplrit for ſome 
minutes; then flood the whote ſurface 
copiouſly with cold water; with which, 
likewiſe, the ſpirit, and ſuch part of the 
varniſh as it has diſſolved, may be waſhed 
off. But in this ſtate of it, al rubbing, 
and the ſlighteſt violence on the ſurface 
of the painting, would be very detri- 
mental. When the painting is dry, this 
operation muſt be repeated at diſcretion, 
till the whole of the varniſh be taken 
of. 1 

In pictures and paintings which have 
been long varniſhed, it will be found 
ſometimes that the varniſh has been a 
compoſition of linſeed- oil, or ſome other 
ſubſtantial oil, with gums and reſins. If 
ſuch paintings cannot be brought to a 
tolerable ſtate by any of the above- men- 
tioned means, which may in this caſe be 
freely uſed, the miſchief may be deemed 
to be without remedy, For it is abſo- 
lutely impracticable to take off ſuch var- 
niſh, as it is more compact and indiſſo- 
Jabl#than the ail of the painting itſelf; 
and could only be u roughit upon by thoſe 
menſtrua and diffolvents, which would 
act more forcibly on the paintings: ſuch 
pictures muſk, theretore, be left in the 
ſtate* they are found, except by being 
freed? ſrom any toulncls that may be 
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upon this varniſh, and may be cleaned 
away by the methods-we have before di- 
rected. The coat of this varniſh'may in - 
deed be ſometimes made thinner, - by 


anointing the ſurf:ce of the painting 


with eſſence of lemons; and then putting 
on olive-oil, which, when rubbed off by 
a ſoft woollen-cloth, will carry away the 
eſſence with ſuch part of the varniſh as it 
may have difſolved; but this requires 
great nicety, and can never be practiſed 
without ſome hazard of difordering the 
colours of the painting. | 
Method of tabing off PAINTINGS is 
Oil, from the Cloths or Weed on wotich they 
Were originally done ; and trantftrring them 
entire, and without Damage. r e Serong 
The art of removin 
from the cloth or — on which they are 
originally done, and transferring them 
to new grounds of either kind of ſub- 
ſtance, is of very great uſe ; as not only 
pictures may be preſerved, where the 
canvas is ſo decayed and damaged, that 
they would otherwiſe fall to pieces; but 
paintings on ceilings or wainſcot, which, 
when taken away from the places where 
they were originally placed, wonld have 
little value, may be conveyed to cloths ; 
and by being thus brought to the ſtate of 
other pictures, become of equal worth 
with -thoſe painted originally on canvas. 
The manner in which this is done, is by 
cementing the face of the picture to a 
new cloth, by means of ſuch a ſubſtance 
as can afterwards be diſſolved, and con- 
ſequently taken off by water; deftroying 
the texture of the old cloth, by means of 
a proper corroding fluid; and then ſepa- 
rating the corraded parts of it entirely 
from the painting : after which, a new 
cloth being cemented to the reverſe of the 
painting in its place, the cloth cemented 


roded, and ſeparated; and the cemented 
matter cleanſed away by diſſolving it with 
water, and rubbing it off from the face. 
of the picture. Ihe particular- method 
of doing this, with molt convenience, is 
as follows. -- ate wi 

Let the decayed picture be cleanſed 
from all greaſe that may be on its ſur- 
face j which may be done by rubbing it 
very gently with crambs of tale bread ; 
and then wiping it with a — fine ſoft 
linen cloth. Tt muſt then be laid, with. 


the face downwards, on a ſmooth table 
covered with fan paper, or the India 
paper; and the cloth on the reverſe muſt 
be well ſoaked with boiling water, ſpread 


upon it by mee of a ſponge, till it ap- 
f ” 1 * pears 


paintings in oil 


to the front is in like manner to be cor- 
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pears perfectly ſoft and pliable. The ple- 
ture is then to be turned with the face 
upwards; and, being ſtretehed in the 
moſt even and flat manner on the table, 
mult be pinned down to it in that ſtate, 
by nails driven in through the edge, at 
proper diſtances from (each other. A 
quantity of glue ſhould be then melted, 
and ſtrained through a flannel cloth, to 
prevent any gravel, or other impurities, 
from lurking in it; agd when it is a lit- 
tle ſtiſſened, a part of it ſhould be ſpread 
on a linemcloth, of the fize of the paint- 
ing, where it ſhould be ſuffered to ſet and 
dry; and then another coat put over it: 
when this is become ſtiff alſo, the glue 
ſhould be again heated; and while it re- 
mains of ſuch heat as to be eaſily ſpread, 
it mould be laid over the face of the pic- 
ture, and a linen cloth: immediately put 
over it in the moſt even manner, and 
nailed down to the picture and table at 
the. edge likewiſe. The glue ſhould not 
be uſed boĩling hot, as that would hazard 
ſome of the more delicate colours of the 
painting; and the linen cloth ſhould be 
fiae and half worn, that it may be the 
fofter, and lie the flatter on the ſurface 
of the picture: iu order to which, it is 
proper to heat it till the glue be ſoft and 
pliable hefore it be laid on, and to com- 
preſs each part gently with a ball, formed 
of a linen rag tied round with thread. 
The table, with the picture, cloth, &c. 
nailed down to it in this tate, ſhould be 
then expoſed to the heat of the fun; in a 
place where it may be ſecured from rain, 
and there continued till the glue be per- 
fectly dry and hard; at which time the 
nails ſhould be drawn, and the picture 
and linen cloth. taken off from the table. 
The picture muſt now be again turned 
with the face downwards, and (tretched 
and nailed to the table as before; and a 


border of wax muſt be raiſed round the 


edge, forming as it werea ſhallow trough 
with the furtace of the picture, into 
which trough ſhould be poured a proper 
corroding fluid, to eat and deſtroy the 
threads. of the original canvas or cloth of 
the picture. The corroding fluid uſed 
for this purpoſe may be either oil of 
vitriol, aquafortis, or ſpirit of ſalt; but 
the laſt is. preferable, as it will more ef- 
ſectually deſtroy the thread, when it is 
ſo weakened by the admixture of water, 
as not to have auy eſſect on the oil of 
the painting which ever is uſed, it is 
— — they ſhould be properly diluted 
with water: to find the due proportion 


af which, it is expedient to make ſome 
i 
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preyions trials; and when they are found 
to be of ſuch ſtrength as to deſtroy the 
texture of thread without diſcolouring it; 
they are in the due ſtate, When the 
corroding fluid has done its office, a paſ- 
ſage muſt de made through the border of 
wax at one end of it ; and the fluid muſt 
be poured off, by inclining the table in 
the requiſite manner; and the remaining 
part muſt be walked away, by putting 
repeated quantities of freſh water upon 
the cloth. The threads of the cloth 
muſt then be carefully picked out till the 
whole be taken away ; but if any part 
be found to adhere, all kind of violence; 
even in the leaſt degree, muſt be avoided 
in removing them; inſtead of which, 
they ſhould be again touched, by means 
of a pencil, with a corroſive fluid lefs di- 
lated than before, till they will readil 
come off from the paint. The reverſe 
ſurface of the painting being thus wholly 
freed from the old cloth, muſt be then 
well waſhed with water, by means of a - 
ſponge, tili the corroding fluid employed 
be 338 cleanſed away ; when be- 
ing wiped with a ſoft ſponge, till all the 
moiſture that may be col by that 
means be taken off, it muſt be left till it 
be perfectly dry. In the mean time 2 
new painting, which now remains ce- 
mented to the linen cloth, put on tho 
ſu;face of it; and the reverſe of the 
painting being dry, and ſpread over by 
ſome hot plue, purified as- before, and 
melted with a little brandy or ſpirit of 
wine, the new caavas mult be laid on it, 
in the moſt even manncr, while the glue 
yet remains hot, and ſettled to it by 
compreſſion ; which may 
by thick plates of lead, or flat pieces of" 
poliſhed marble. Great care ſhould, how- 
ever, be taken in the laying them on, to 
prevent the edge from cutting or — 
the paint; as alſo, during the ſetting o 
the glue, to take them off; and wWipe 
them at proper intervals, to prevent their 
adhering to the cloth by means of the 
glue, which may be prefſed through it. 
The lead or marble, by which the com- 
preſſure is made, being removed when 
the glue is ſet, the cloth mult be kept in 
the ſame ſtate till the glue be perfect 
dry and hard; and then the whole mult 
be again turned with the other ſide up- 
wards, and the border of wax being re- 
placed, the linen cloth, on the face of the 
painting, muſt be deſtroyed by means of 
the corroding fluid, in the ſame manner 
as the canvas was before; bat greater 


| care muſt be taken with reſpect to the 
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be performed 
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ſtrength of the corroding matter, and in 
the picking out the threads of the cloth ; 
becauſe the face of the painting is de- 
fended only by the coat of glue which 
cemented the linen cloth to it. The 
painting . maſt then be freed from the 
glue, by waſhing it with hot water, 
{pread and rubbed on the ſurface by a 
ſponge ; which *ſhould be cleanſed fre- 
quently during the operation, by dipping 
and ſqueezing it in clean water. The 
painting may afterwards be varniſhed as 
a new picture; and if the operation be 
well conducted, it will be transferred to 
the new cloth in a perfect ſtate, * 
When the painting is originally on 
wood, it mult be firſt detached from the 
ceiling or wainſcot, where it was fixed, 
and the ſurface of it covered with a linen 
cloth, cemented to it by means of glue, 
in the manner before directed for the 
paintings on canvas, A proper table 
being then provided, and overſpread with 
a blanket, or thinner woollen cloth, if 
laid: ſeveral doubles, the painting muſt 
be laid upon it with the face downwards, 
and fixed ſteady ; and the boards or 
wood on which' it was done muſt be 
planed away, till the ſhell remain as thin 
as it can be made, without damaging the 
paint under it. The procealings muſt 
afterwards- be the ſame as was before 
practiſed in the cafe of the paintings on 
canvas, till that on the wood be in like 
manner transferred to a cloth or canvas. 
The whole of the above operation muſt 
be managed with the greateſt care, other- 
wiſe the painting will receive ſome da- 
mage: and ſo much nicety is required in 
the corroſion, and taking off the threads 
of the cloth, that it can ſcarcely be per- 
formed rightly, but by ſuch as have had 
ſome experience in the matter. It is 
proper, therefore, for any perſon who 
would practiſe it in the caſe of valuable 
paintings, to try it firſt with ſome old 
RES of little value, till they find they 
nave the right method of proceeding : 
and even then, in ſome inſtances, where 
the coats of paint lie very thin on the 
cloth, it is ſcarcely practicable without 
miſcarriage. But, as in the caſe of pic - 
tures greatly decayed, or paintings on 
wood taken from buildings that do not 
admit of being commodiouſly replaced 
clſewhere, there can be no great loſs, if 
z failure ſhould happen; ws a conſider- 
able advantage may accrue, if the expe- 
riment ſucceed ; for which there is 


chance, if the operation be properly con- 
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ducted, and the ſubject favourable; it is 
very well worth while to make the trial. 

"PAIR, Par, two equal or  fimilar 
things joined together either collectively, 
as a pait of gloves, er two ſimilar parts 
that compoſe one whole, or a ſet of things 
joined to make another complete, &c. 

PAIR, in anatomy, an aſſemblage of 
two nerves, having their origin in the 
brain or ſpidal marrow, and thence diſ- 
tributed into the ſeverul parts of the 
body; one on onè fide, and the other on 
the other. 

PALACE, Palatium, a name gene- 
rally given to the dwelling houſes. of 
kings, princes, biſhops, and other preat 
perſonages; and taking different epithets, 
according to the quality of the inhahi- 
tants, as imperial palace, royal palace, 
pontifical palace, curdinal palace, ducal 
palace, epiſcopal palace, &c. 

PAL ASTRA, in Grecian antiquity, 
a public building, where the youth exer- 
ciſed themſelves in wreſtting, running, 
playing at quoits, &c. 9 72 

PALANQUIN, a kind of chaiſe, or 
chair, borne by men on their ſhoulders, 
much uſed by the people of China, and 
the Eaſt, as a vehicle for their eaſy con- 
reyance from place to place. 

PALATE, Palztue:, in anatomy, the 
fleſh that compoſes the toof, or the up- 
per or inner part of the mouth. 

Wonnds of the palate, and other parts 
of the mouth, are only to be healed by 
of roſes, 
balſum of 
myrrh per deli- 


either alone, or mixed wit 
Peru, or with oil of 
quium. f 

* PALATINATE, a conſiderable pro- 
vince of Germany, divided into Upper 
and Lower. The Upper Palatinate, is 


likewiſe called the Palatinate of Bavaria; 


and the Lower Palatinate, is an electo- 
rate. It is about roo miles in length, 
and 70 in breadth, and the principaP 
| rivers are the Rhine and the Neckat, be- 
ſides ſeveral other ſmaller ſſreams. It is 
not a very rich country, though there are 
very fine vineyards, fertile fields, hand- 
ſome foreſts, gardens, and the 
rivers and lakes abound in fiſh ; beſides; 
there are cattle, game, and wild ov; 
however, there are neither mines ner 
falt-works. In general, the Lower Pal 
tinate bas ſuffered more by the preceiling 
wars with France, than all the provinces 
of Germany put together; for the 
Frenelv have plundered the country, and 


| 


demoliſhed ſome of its fine towns more 
- {tata tha 
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than once. The Papiſts, Calviniſts and 
Lurherans have an equal right of tolera- 
rion in this country. This Palatinate- 
conſiſts of 1 bailiwicks. Theft are all 
comprehended in the circle of the Lower 
Rhine; but on the eaſter ſide of that 
river the elector poſſeſſes the principality 
of Simern and the bailiwick of Kreutz- 
nach and Kirkburg. The revenue of the 
elector is almoſt 500,000 l. a year. 

' PALE, Paltz; a little pointed ſtake or 
piece of wood. uſed in making incloſures, 
ſeparations, &c. | 

PALE, in heraldry, *one of- the ho- 
rourable ordinartes of an eſcutcheon; 
being the repreſentation of a pate or ſtake 
placed upright, aud comprehending · the 
whole height of the coat from the top of | 
the chief to the point. 

PaLEKD "FLOWERS; in botany, 
thoſe which have their leaves ſet about, 
or ſurrounding, an tread, or thrum, as 
in matigolds, &c. * | 

* PALES, in pagan . worſhip, the 
goddeſs of the ſhepherds, to whom they 
offered milk and honey, in order to in- 
duce her to deliver them and their flocks 
from wild beaſts and infectious diſcaſcs. 
This goddeſs is reprefemted as an old 
woman: 

* PALILIA, a feaſt among the ancient 
Romans, in honour of the goddeſs Pales. 

Fhe palilia were celebrated with great 
feftivity by the ſnepherds on the firlt of 
May, to beſe*ch that goddeſs to take 
care of thei? flocks, ad preſerye them 
from wolves and diſeaſes. 
erremony confiſted in burning heaps of 
ftraw, and jumptng over them. 
 PALING, a fort of fencing for fruit- 
trees planted in fields, wherein three 
fimall poſts are erected at à foot and a 
half diſtance one from another, and near 
— top nailed to cacti other with croſs- 


PALISADE, _ PALISsADo, in for- 


 tification; an inclofure of ſakes or piles | 


driven into the ground, each ſix or ſeven 
inches ſquare, and eight feet long, three 
whereof are hid under grourid. Pali- 
fadoes are generally uſed to fortify the 
avenues of open forts, gorges, half- 
"moons, the bottoms of ditches, the pa- 
rapets of covert-ways, and in general all 
. Poſts liahſe to ſutprize, and to which the 
acceſs is eufy. Paliſadoes are uſually 
planted perpendicularly, though fome 
make an angle inclining towards the 
ground next the enemy, that the ropes 
caſt over to tear them up may flip. 


Part of the 


E 
but a ſmall pale, conſiſting of one half of 
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of NM. cochorn, in order to pres the 
paliſades of the parapet of the covert · 
way ſrom the .befiegers ſhot. He orders 
them f6, that as many of them as ſtand 
in the length of a rod, or i about tem 
feet; turn up and down like traps, ſo as 
not to be in ſighe of the enemy, tilÞ 
they juft bring on their attack, and yer 
are always ready to do the proper ſervice” 


1 of palifades. 


PALISADE,-in gatdening, a fort of 
ornament; bring a row of trees which 
bear branches and learts from the bot- 
tom, cut antl ſpread in manner of a walk 
along the ſide of an alley, or the like, 
ſo as to appear like a wall covered with' 


leaves. 


PALL, in heraldry, a kind of croſs 


{repreſenting the palliam, or archiepiſ- 


copal ornament ſcat from Rome to the 
metropolitans. 

PALLADIUM, in antiquity, a ſtatue 
of the goddeſs Pallas, ſuppoſed to have 
dropped down from heaven, preſerved in 
Troy, whereon” the fate of that eity is 
aid to have depended. - . 

PALLET, among painters, 2 little 
oval piece of weod, &e. very thin and 
ſmooth ; o which they place the cevloury 
they have oecalion for, ready for the 
pencil; it has a hole at one end to put 
the thumb through, to hold it. 

PALLET, among potters, crucible 
makers, &c. a "wooden inſtrument, 
almoſt the only one-they uſe, for form- 
ing, beating, and rounding their works. 

PALLET, in gilding, an inſtrument 
made of a ſquirrel's tail, to take up the 
gold leaves from the pillow, and to ap- 
ply and extend them on the motzerito be 


SMILE | 
PALLET, in heraldry, is nething 


. 


it in breadth; and therefore there are 
ſometimes ſeveral. of them upon one 
ſhield.--- | 
PALLET, a part belonging to the 
 ballance of a watch or movement, See 
Watch. 2 
| PALLIATION, ora PATCTLTIAT TVE 
Cure, in medicine, is when, in deſpe- 
rate and incurable diſeaſes, aftet predict 
ing the fatal event, the phyſtvian pre- 
ſcribes ſome remedies for mitixating the 
pain, or ſome other urgent ſymproms, 
as in ulcerated cancers, of cancerous fiſ- 
tulas, and the like. | 
PALLIUM, or PALL, an - archie- 
piſcepal veſtment of white woollen cloth, 
about the breadth of a border, mad- 


Turning PALISADES is an invention 
F100 


round, zud thrown over the ſkgulders. 
Teen 


PA. L 

Vpon this border there are two others of 
the ſame matter and form, one of which 
falls down upon the breaſt, and the other 
upon the back, each having a ted croſs 
upon it: ſeveral croſſes of the ſame co- 
Jour being likewiſe upon the upper part 
of it, about the ſhouklers. 

PALM, Pala, in anatomy, the inſide 
of, the hand, called alſo vola. - 

PALM is alſo a meaſure of length, 
the ſame as hand-breadth. 

PAEM-SUNDAY, in the Chriſtian 
church; the Sunday next before Faſter ; 
ſo, called in memory of our Saviour's 
triumphal entry into Jeruſalem, when 
the multitude that attended him ſtrewed 
palm branches in his way. 

PALMARIS MUSCULLUS, one of 
the flexor muſcles of the hand, fo called 
as being inſerted into the palm of the 
hand by a broad expanded tendon: its 
oſſioe ſeems to be the conſtriction of the 


* PALMYRA, formerly a very mag: 
nificent city of Syria, now part of Turky 
in Aſia, was the capital of the territories 
of queen Zenobia. There are very mag- 
nificent ruins {Hil remaining ; of which 
there are excellent draughts made on the 
ſpot. - None of the inſcriptions are carlier 
than the birth of Chriſt, and none later 
than the deſtruction of the city by Aure- 
lian, except one, which mentions Dio- 
cleſian. It was probably firſt looked 
npon as an advantageous ſpot for carry- 
Ing on the trade of India, and preſerving 
an intercourſe between the Mediterrancan 
and the Red Seca; for which reaſon its 
trade flouriſhed long before the birth of 
Chriſt, from whence we may fee the 
cauſe of its wealth. As it lay between 
Egypt, Perſia, and Greece, it partook of 
the manners of cach nation; imitating the 
Egyptians in their funeral rites, the Per- 
frangin their luxury, and the Greeks in 


their buildings. Among the ruins of Pal- 


myra there are a few huts of the Arabs, 
and about 30 in the court of the great 
_ temple. It is 230 miles S. E. of Aleppo, 
and about 200 from the river Euphrates. 
Long. 39. 5. E. Lat, 34. 40. N. 

PALPABLE, that which is perceiv- 
able by the fenſes, particularly that of 
feeling. 

PALPEBREA, the eye-lids, in ana- 
tomy. Fee Eye. | 

PALPITATION, in medicine,” a 
ſpaſtic contraction of the heart, when it 
leaps and beats violently. 

PALSY, Laab, in medicine, a 


diſcaſe wherein the body, or ſome of ef 


3%. 
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members, loſe their motion, and ſome- 
times their ſenſation ot feeling. The 
apopiexy, ſays Dr. Mead, when not 
mortal, —_— terminates in a palſy, 
is 


which is the criſis of the dif-aſe : this 
palſy generally ſeizes but one ſide of the 
body; and what Morgagni obſerves, 
after Valſalva, that, on diſſection of the 
bodies of apoplectics, who had been 
ſeized with a hemiplegia, he always 
found the cauſe of the diſeaſe in the op- 
poſite ſide of the brain, the doctor ſays 
he has formerly found true more than 
once in St. Thomas's hoſpital. There is 
now no longer any room for blood-let- 
ting or draſtic purges; it will be ſuffi- 
cient to give warm and moderate cathar- 
tics now and then, ſuch as the tinctura 
ſacra. And as the diſeaſe is now become 
chronical, inftead of bliſters, 'it will be 
requiſite to make iſſues in proper places, 
eſpecially in the nape of the 4 and 
above the ſcapulæ. either with the actual 


cautery, or with cauſtic medicines. Hip- 
pocrates adviſes to apply the actual cau- 


tery in eight places, at leaſt, and ſpeci- 
hes them. 

The cure is to be chiefly proſeeuted 
with aromatic ſtrengtheners and ſtcel ; 
and beſides, it is of ſervice to ſtimulate 
the ſkin of the paralytic part; which is 
extremely well effected by the green oint- 
ment, mixed with the ſeventli or eighth 
part of the ſtrong ſpirit of vitriol ; and 
when the part begins to be rubified, the 
liniment is to be removed, aud the part 
anointed with ointment of elder. Cold 
bathing is very beneficial in perſons not 
too far advanced in years, but hot bath- 
ing is prejudicial to all paralytics ; ſome 
of whom the doctor has known ſent to 
Bath by a miſtaken notion of their phy- 
ſicians, who, upon coming out of the 
bath, were ſeized with a return of the 
apoplexy, which carried them off __ 
© Wherefore the doctor makes the ſol- 
lowing remarks on theſe waters. Their 
chief virtue ſeems to conſiſt in a certain 
mineral heat, whereby they warm and 
cheriſh the ſtomach and inteſtines; and,. 
therefore, they are chiefly ſerviceable to 
thoſe who have ruined their appetite and 
digeſtive faculty by drinking wine or 


other ſpirituous liquors, which is wel 
known to be the cauſe of a number of 
evils ; but they are very prejudicial to all 
whoſe inward parts, as the brain, lungs, 


liver, or kidnies, are too hot. And, _= 
for the ſame reaſon, though they may b © ,.., 
agreeable to, and mend the ſtomach, ..: 


long, 


jet, if the ute of them be continued tos 
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Jong, they more rl hurt this ar- 
ga + that very warmth which was bene- 
Gal at firſt, by immoderate perfeyerance, 
becoming prejudicial, . by qyer-relaxing 
the fibres. A circumſtance which the 
doctor ſeveral times obſerved, more par- 
ticularly in patients whoſe diſeaſes were 
owing to a fault in the neryous fluid. 

This diſeaſe never is acute, is often te- 
dious, and in old people almoſt incur- 
able ; and the patient for the moſt part 
drags a miſerable life. For the vigour of 
his mind, together with his memory, are 
loft, or vaſtly impaired ; he totters and 
ſhakes, and becomes a diſmal fight, as if 
no longer a man, but an animal half 
dead. 

PALUMBUS, the ring-dove, a bean- 
rift! ſpecics of pigeon, with the neck 
w_ on each fide, and a brown ſpot be- 

ind. 

PAN, in pagan worſhip, the ſon of 
Mercury and Penelope, the wife of 
Ulyſſes, who was raviſhed by Mercury in 
the form of a white goat, while ſhe was 
keeping her father's flocks. He was no 
ſooner born. than his father carried him 
to heaven in a- goat's ſkin, where he 
charmed the celeſtial aſſembly with his 
pipe, after, which he was educated on 
mount Menclaus in Arcadia, by Sinoe, 
and the other nymphs, whom he at- 
tracted by his mulic. He afterwards dit- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in the war with the 
giants, when he entangled Typhon in his 
nets. He attended Bacchus in his Indian 
expedition. He had a conteſt with Cu- 
pid, but was conquered by the little dei- 
ty, who puniſhed him by inſpiring him 
with a paſſion for the 'nymph Syrinx, 
who treated him with diſdain ; but he 
cloſely purſuing her, overtook her by the 
river Laden, when invoking the naiades, 
ſhe was changed into a tuft of reeds, 
which the difoppointed lover graſped in 
his arms: but obſerving that as they 
trembled with the wind they formed a 
murmuring ſound, he made of them the 
pipe for which he became ſo famous. He 
charmed Luna, in the ſhape of a beauti- 
ful ram, and had ſeveral other amours. 
He is repreſented with a ſmiling ruddy 
face, a thick beard, with the horns, legs, 
feet, and tail of a goat, With a ſhepherd's 
crook. in one hand, and his pipe of un- 
equal reeds in the other. He is alſo 
crowned with the leaves of the pine, 
and cloathed with a ſpotted ſkin. He was 
properly the god of ſhepherds and hunt- 
ers, and the Hocks and herds were under 
his immediate protection, Oipheus re: 


PAN 

preſents this deity as ſignifyingꝰ uni cerſul 
nature. He — 1 
in Arcadia. The Romans adopted him 
amongſt their deitics under the names of 
Lupercus and Lycæus. ay 

PANACEA, among phyſicians, an 
univerſal medicine, or a remedy for all 
diſcaſes ; a thing impoſſible to be obtain 
ed, according to no lefs an author tha 
Boerhaaye. 5 % 

PANADA, a diet conſiſting of brad 
boild in water to the conſiſtenee' of a 
pulp, and ſweetened with à little ſugary 
it is given to young children and fick 
perſons, whoſe digeſtion is weak, op - 
where ſtronger foods would be*imptopers ' 
t is ſometimes made thin, to ſerve as'a 


drink, | 
ginſeng, in botany, See 


PANAX, 

Giu eng. | | 
PANCREAS, in anatomy, is 2 long 

flat gland, of that kind which anatomiſts 


1 


call conglomerate, ſi uated under the ſto. 


mach, between the liver and ſpleen, 

PANDECTS, in the civil law, col- 
lections made by Juſtinian's order, ot 
hve hundred and thirty-four deciſions of 
the ancient. lawyers, on fo many queſ- 
tions occurring in the civil law; to which 
chat emperor gave the force and authority 
of law, by an epiſtle prefixed: to them. 
The: pandects conſiſt of tifty- books, and 
make the firſt part of the body of the 
civil law, „ 

* PANDORA, in fabulous hiſtory, 
a woman formed by Prometheus, to 
whom each of the deities beſtowed ſome 
perfection. Venus gave her beauty; 
Pallas, wiſdom ; Juno, riches ; Apollo 
muſic; and Mercury, cloquence: but 
Jupiter being diſpleaſed at Prometheus 
for having ſtolen fire from heaven to ani- 
mate the maſs he had formed, gave Pan- 
dora a box, charging her not to open it. 
and then ſent her to the carth with this 
box, in which were incloſcd age, diſeaſes, 
peſtilence, war, famine, envy, diſcord, 
and all the evils and vices that could ar- 
flict mankind. This fatal box was opened 
by Epimetheus, Prometheus's brother; 
when inſtantly all the diſeaſes and mii- 
chiefs with which it was filled fpread over 
the heart, and hope alone remained at + 
the bottom. This ſtory was probably 
conlidercd by the pagans as no more than 
an allegory, to ſkew the conſequenee orf 
diſobedience in things apparently indif- 
ferent, #3 

PANEGYRIC, an 'oration in praiſe 
of ſome extraordinary thing, perſou, or 


virtue. Papegyric is ranked among hade 6 


mouſtratire 
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monſtratire kinds of orations, of which 
here are commonly reckoned two kinds, 
xiz, the artificial, where every thiug is re- 
Auced to certain heads; and the other na- 
tural, where the order ot hiltory is obſerved. 
+ PANEL, in law, a ſchedule, or ima! 
goll of parchment, in which is contained 
Abe names of the jurors returned by the 
iff, to pais upon trial; fo that the 
impannelling of a jury is no more than 


he ſhegiff o catcring them upon bis pancl 


Slood, and nocturnal 
PANNEL, in joincry, a tympanum, 
or ſquare-picce of thin wood, ſometimes 
carved, framed, or grooved in @ larger 
Hisec, between two upright pieces and 
2wo croſs pieces. | 
- -ÞPANNELS of a Saddle, two euſhions 
vor bolſters, filled witli cow's or horſe-hair, 
*and placed under the ſaddle, on cach ſide, 
% prauent the bos and bands fiom gall- 
ing the horie, a | 
.- PANNICULUS CARNOos us, in com- 
parative anatomy, a robuſt fleſhy tunic. 
tituated in beaſts, between the tunic and 
Ahe fat; by means of which they can 
move their ſkin in whole or part: it is 
«altogether wanting in mankind, 
- PANTHEON, in Roman antiquity, a 
- &emplc -of à circular form, dedicated to 
All the gods: it was built by Agrippa, 
don-in-iaw to Auguſtus; but is now con- 
-verted. into a church, and dedicated to 
«the Virgin and all the martyrs. 
PANTOMIME, one who imitates 21 
- forts of actions, and charaGers, by mere 
ares, without ſpeaking a word. 
PAPAVER, the poppy, 


4 in botany. 
See Por rx. 3 

PAPER, eany©-, ſheets of a thin 

nnter, made of ſome vegetable ſubſtance. 


The materiale on which mankind have, 
ſan different ages, contrived to write their 
ſentiments, have been extremely various; 
an the carly ages they made uſe of ſtones, 


And tables of wood, wax, ivory, &c. See | 


Hook. Egyptian paper was made of the 
. bark paper, of the innor 
ind of ſevcral trecs; cotton paper, ol 
ation; incombuſtible paper; and Euro- 
an papcr, of linen rags.— Egyptian 
r was principally uſed among the an- 
mts, being made of the papyrus, or 
„lng, a ſpecies of ruſh which grew off 


PAP 
the banks of the Nile. In making it into 
paper, they began with lopping off the_ 
two extremes of the plant, 22 and 
the root; the remaining part, which was 
the ſtem, they cut lengthwiſe into two 
nearly equal parts, and from each of 
theſe they ſtripped the ſcaly pellicles of 
theſe which it conſiſted, The innermoſt 
of theſe pellicles were looked on as the 
beſt, and that neareſt the rind as the 
worlt : they were therefore kept apart, 


and made to conſtitute two different ſorts 


of paper. As the pellicles were taken 
of, they, extended them on a table, lay- 
ing them over each other tranſrerſcly, ſo 
as that the fibres made right areles; in 
this (tate they were glued togethcr by the 
muddy waters of the Nile; or, when 
thoſ: were not to be had, with pate 
made of the fineſt wheat-flour, mixed 
with hot water and a ſprinkling of vine- 
gar. 'Vhe pellicles were next preſſed, te 
get out the water, then dried, and laſtly 
fatted and ſmoothed by beating them 
with à mallet : this was the Egyptian 
per, which was ſometimes farther po- 
iſhed by rubbing it with a glaſs-ball, ar 
the like. Bark-papcr was only the inner 
whitith rind between the bark and the 
wood of ſeveral trees, as the maple, 
plane, beech, and elm, but eſpecially the 
tilia or linden - tree, which was that moſtly 
uſcd for this purpoſe. On this, ftripped 
off, flatted, and dried, the ancicnts wrote 
books, ſeveral of which are ſaid to be ſtill 
extant.— Chineſe paper is of various 
kinds; ſome is made of the rinds or barks 
of trees, e ſpecholly the mulbery- tree and 
elm, but chicfly of the bamboc and cat- 
ton tree. In fact, almoſt cach province 
has its ſeveral paper. Ihe preparatians 
of paper made of the barks of trees m 
be inſtanced in that of the bamboo, whi 
is a tree of the cane or rced kind. I be 
ſecond kin of the bark, which is ſoft 
and white, is ordinarily made uſe of for 
paper.: this is beat in fair water to a 
pulp, which they take up in large 
moulds, ſo that ſome theets are above 
twelve feet in length: they arocompleted, 
by dipping them, ſheet by ſheet, in 
alum-water, which ſerves inſtead of the 
ſize among us, and not only hinders the 
paper from im +.bing the ink, but makes 
it look as if varniſhed over. This piper 
is white, ſoft, and cloſe, without the 
eaſt roughneſs; though i: cracks more ea- 
ily than European paper, is very fuly<R 
to be eaten by the worms, and its thig- 
n-{s makes it Bale tp be ſoon. worn out. 


Coꝛton: pape js a fort of paper Which has 


heep 
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been in uſe upwards of {ix hundred years. 
In the French king's library are manu- 
ſcripts on this paper, which appear to be 
of the tenth century; and from the 
twelfth century, cotton manuſcripts are 
more frequent than parchment ones. 
Cotton-paper is ſtill made in the Eaſt 
Indies, by beating cotton rays to a pulp. 
Linen, or European paper, appears to 
have been firſt introduced among us to- 
wards the beginning ot the fourteenth 
century; but by whom this valuable 
commoclity was invented. is not known. 
Paper is of various kinds, and uſed for 
various purpoſcs : with regard to colour, 
it is principally diſtingniſhed into white, 
blue, and brown ; and, with regard to its 
dimenſions, into atlas, elephant, impe- 
rial, ſuper-royal, royal, medium, demy, 
crown, fool's-cap, and pot-paper. 
Blotting PAPER, is paper not ſized, 
and into which ink readily ſinks: it is 
uſed in books, &c. inſtead of fand, to 
prevent blotting, and by chymilts, &c. 
tor filtrating 
B. ere VAPER, white paper waſhed 
over with a ſponge dipped in ſoot water. 
Ir is uſed by the painters in crayons to 
fave labour in places which are to be ſha- 
dowed the ſame depth of the teint of that 
paper. The lights are laid in with white. 
Marbled PAPER, See Marbl ng. 
PAPER Hag ngs, ' furniture now 
greatly uſed. The paper manufactured 
for hangings is of ſevcral kinds, ſome be- 
ing- made in repreſentation of ſtucco- 
work, for the covering ciclings, or the 
ſides of halls, ſtair-caſes, paſſages, &c. 
and others in imi-ation of velvet, damaſk, 
brocades, chints, or other ſuch ſilks and 
{tufis as are employed for hanging room 
The principal difference in the manufac- 
ture lies, however, in the grounds; ſome 
of which are laid in varniſh, and others 
in the common vehicles for water- colours; 
and in the raifing a kind of coloured em- 
boſſment by chopt cloth. I his cmbotled 
ſort is called flock-paper; the art of 
making which is of very late iavention, 
and is a great improvement of the manu- 
ſacture cf paper hangings, both with re- 
. gard to the beauty and durableneſs. 
Unwroaght PAPER proper for Hangings. 
The kind of paper employed for making 
the paper hangings is a fort of coarſe car- 
toon manufactured for this purpoſe; and 
there bcing a particular duty on paper- 
hangings, it is required under copſider- 
able penalties to be ſtawped before it be 
painted, or otherwiſe decorated for this 
purpoſe. Thexe is no oceafton, however 
, Ver. III. i 


* 
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to be moro particular in explaining the” 
qualities of this kind of unwrought pa- 
per; becauſe it is to be had of all the 
holeſale ſtationers manuſactured in a 
proper manner. 6 

Col.urs froper to be uſed for PAPER 
Hangings.- The colours proper to be vita 
for the painting or Colouring the paper 
hangings, are all the kinds that-cau be 
uled in water and varniſh, 

Manner of painting the PAPER Hang- 
ings. - There are three methods by which 
paper hangings are painted : the firſt 
printing on the colours; the ſecond hy 
uſing the {tencil; and che third by layin 
them on with a pencil, as in other kinds 
of painting. ' 1 

PAPIER Mace, paper reduced to the 
conliitence of a pulp by boiling and beat- - 
ing. When this pulp is of a propgr co 
ſiltener, it is caſt in a moiſt Hate i pro- 
per moulds ; and having been previouſſy 
mixed with ſome gummous, or other ad- 
heſixe body, will acquire fo conſiderable 
a degree of tenacity and hardnefs, as to 
retain the figure, and anſwer the end of 
wood turned, or carved, or plaſter caſt 
into the ſame form. 

The paper uſed for making the papier 
mache may be of any kind, according to 
the nicety required in the work to which 
it 15 applied. For very coarſe purpoſes, 
brown may be employed; and for the 
moſt nice, writing-paper is beſt: and it 
is not very material whether the pap&t 
be clan or foul, or whether it be written 
or printed upon, or blank: except where 
it is intended to be only moulded; and 
not coloured, or varniſhed afterwards; 
which is ſeldom the caſe. 

The gum or adheſive body uſed for 
giving the due „ture to the papier 
mache may be gum- arabie, glue, or iſin- 
glaſs; but for common purpoſes, gum- 
arabic, or glue are uſed, iſinglas being too 
dear ; and indeed gum- arabie has an ad- 
vantage over either of the other, ot not 
ſhrinking near ſo much in drying. 

The preparation of the papier machs 
may be as follows. Take any quan- 
tity of paper, and boll it in water, ſtir- 
ring it about with a wooden ſpatu'a, till 
it becomes of a paſtyſubllance, and ap- 
pear to have loſt its coheſion.” Pour off 
then the water from it, and beat it in a 
mortar, or ſuch kind of machine as will 
have the ſame effect, trill it be perfectly 


ſoft and yielding pulp. Prepare, in the 


mean time, a ſtrong gum waters by diſ- 


ſolving gum-arabic in water; anckhaving 
pieſſed the greateſt part of the out 
N 'T 8 * = bin 


of 
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of the pulp, add the gum water to it in 
ſach proportion, that they may produce 
together the conſiſtence of a thick fluid. 
Put them then into a proper veſſel, and 
boil them lowly, till they form a paſte 
of the right conſiſtence for caſting. * 
The papier mache will then be ready 
prepared for working with the proper 
moulds; but the ſtiffneſs of the paſte 
may be varicd with advantage, according 
to the nature of the work. That intend- 


ed for pieces where the _ is imple, 
lle 


and has no ſharp or emboſſed work, re- 


quiring to be ſtiffer ; while the emboſſed 


work, or other ſuch as has relicved parts, 
ſhould be thinner. The uſing glue or ſize, 
inſtead of gum-arabic, makes a ſaving. 
and will anſwer extremely well in th: 
eaſe of boxes, or any other picces of a 
ſimple or flat form, becauſe the ſhrinking 
may be allowed for in the figure of the 
moulds ; but for emboſſed work, or de- 
ſigus where ſeveral parts muſt be joined 
together. the uſe of gum arabic will be 
bund more expedient, as the relative 
proportions will be much better pre- 
ſerved, 

The moulds in which che papier macht 
is caſt may be either of plaſter of Paris 
or wood. For emboſſed work, or deligns 
of a more complex kind, plaſter is pre- 
ferable : but for boxes, cups, or ſimpler 
forms, the moni; may be beſt of wood, 
as ſuch will laſt for a long time, 2nd not 
require renewing ſo often, from the una- 
voidable wear, or the injury of a flight 
accidental violence, as thoſe made of 
plaſter. But in the choice of moulds, 
and ſubjects to which they are applicd, 
regard ſhoul be had to the figure, with 
reſpect to its roundneſs, or projecting 
parts; for emboſled g ork or frames of 
any kind, where there are a vaniety of 
angles on one lide, and a flat plainneſs 
on the other, are moſt expediently ma- 
naged in plaſter ; and where there are 
nice joints, as in the caſe of boxcs, or 
where the figure mult be preſerved on 
both fides, wood is much more proper. 
The plaſter moulds for caſting the papier 
raache muſt be mad in the ſame manner 
as thoſe for caſting in plaſter. Sce Coſting 

But it is peculiarly neceſſary in caſting 
the papier mache to greaſe the moulds 
extremely well; otherwiſe there will be a 
coheſion betwixt the matter caſt and the 
moulds, that will be deſtructive to both 
Where any ſubject caſt is of conſiderable 
extenſion, and one fide of it a blank re- 
verſe, as in the cafe of bas-relicſs, and 


other ornaments of that nature, it is | 
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uſual to lay ſlips of whole ſtrong paper 
over the papier machẽ; ſuch paper being 
firſt well moiſtened with gum- water, or 
ſtrong ſize, which is rather better in this 
caſe. This not only makes a ſaving, but 
is really an advantage to the work, as it 
adds greatly to the ſtrength and tenacity, 
and more eſpecially preſerves it, during 
the time of its drying, from the injuries 
of ſlighter violence: to anſwer this end 
more eſſectually. the paper itſelf applied 
to this purpoſe ſhould, however, be very 
ſtrong, and where the nature of the ſub- 
jet admits of it, laid on ſeveral times 
doubled. 

The wooden moulds, which are the 
moſt proper ſort for forming boxes, cups, 
or flat picces of any kind, where there is 
no emboſſed work, muſt be made in two 
parts; or, more explicitly, there muſt be 
a convex part and a concave part ; be- 
twixt which a ſpace mult be allowed for 
the figure of the tubje& that is to be caſt, 
'Thetc may be beſt made of box, or other 
hard wood turned into the proper figure: 
and it is expedient to have two or three 
ſmall perforations, or holes, through 
the ſubſtance of the wood of the concave 
part near the middle, to let out the fluid 
when the papier mache is compreſſed, to 
give it the due form. The hollow be- 
tu ixt the convex and concave parts of 
he mould may be about a ſcventh or 
eighth part of an inch thick, in the caſe 
of ſnuff or dreſſing- boxes, or other pieces 
of the like magnitude; but it may be en- 
ſarged wh n bigger ſabjects come in quel= 
tion. The mouids, when firſt uſed, ſhould 
be well greaſed, and placed before a fire, 
that they may imbibe as much as poſſible 
of the greaſe; which will render the oit- 
ing them afterwards, each time they arc 
employed, more ctte@tual. 

When the moulds are prepared, the 
ſurface of the concave or hollow part 
mult be ſpread all over with the paſte, as 
evenly as poſiible, and as nearly as can 
be judged, of the thickueſs of the hollow 
-betwixt the two parts; and then the co- 
ver or folid part of the mould muſt be 
put over the paſte, and compreſlet till it 
be in its proper place. "Ihe caſt being 
thus made, it muſt be ſuffered to remain 
in the mould till it gain a ſufficient - 
ſtrength and tenacity of parts, by dry- 
ing, to be able to maintain its form when 
taken out; and then, being freed from 
both parts of the mould, it muſt be dried; 
and efterwards varnithed or painted, ac- 
cording to the purpoſe for which it is de- 


ſigded. | 
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PAPILIO, the butterfly, in zoology, 
a numerous genus of four-winged inſects, 


diſtinguiſhed by clavated antennz. The 
number of bu: terflies is fo great, that au- 
thors commonly divide them into claſſes, 
or ſubdiviſions, according to the number 
of their legs, ſome having ſix, and others 
only four legs, under each of which are 
comprehended a multitude of beautiful 
ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by the different co- 
lours and variegations of their wings. 

PAPILIONACEOUS, among bota- 
niſts, an appellation given to the flowers 
of certain plants, from their reſembling 
the figure of a butterfly. 

PAPILLA, in anatomy, a name 
given to the nipple of the breaſt, and alſo 
to the ſmall eminences of the ſkin and 
tongue. 

PAR, in commerce, any two things 
equal in value; and in money affairs, it 
is ſo much as a perſon mult give of one 
kind of ſpecie. to render it juft equiva- 
lent to a certain quantity of another. 

PARABLE, a fable, or allegorical 
inſtruction, founded on ſomething real 
or apparent, in the nature of hiſtory, 
from which a moral is drawn, by com- 
paring it with ſomething in which the 
hearers are more immediately concerned. 

PARABOLA, in geometry, a figure 
ariſing from the ſection of a cone, when | 
cut by a plane parallel to one of its ſides. 
See Conic Secbion. 

From the ſame point of a cone, there- 
fore, only one parabola can be drawn : 
all the other ſections within theſe paral- 
-lels being ellipſis ; and all without hyper- 
bolas. ; 

To deſcribe a parabola by a continual 
motion. — Let the ſtraight rule G R 
(plate XL. fig. 7.) be fixed on a plane, 
then take another rule as RD C right- 
Angled at D, and let its fide D C {lide 
along GK; take a'itring equal in length 
to the ſide RD, and fix oge end of it in 
any point of the plane as in F, and the 
other end at R the extremity of the rule ; 
then while DC ſlides along GK, keep by 
a pin P the ſtring RPF conſtantly as 
clote DR as may be, ſo that it may be 
always ſtraight, the pin at P will by this 
motion deſcribe the curve P A Q of a pa- 
rabola. 

The line GK is called the directrix, or 
Aireftor, and the point F the focus of 
the parabola. 

From this deſcription it may eaſily be 
ſeen that the diſtance of any point of the 
parabola from the focus, is equal to the 
perpendicular let fall from that point on 


PAR | 
the directrix; that is, FP==PD : conſe=» 
quently when D comes to B, then P. 
mult fall in A, whence AF=AB. 

Properties of the PARABOLA.—The 


{quare of any ordinate is equal to the 
rectangle of the abſciſſa, and four times 
the diſtance of the focus from the vertex, - 
that is PM® = AMX4AF. For PF2=2 
PM24+-FM?, but PF=PD=BM ; then 
BM: =PM:-+ MFz =FF*+4AMxAF 
— 8. 2.) ; therefore PM*=AMxX4 


When the point falls between the ver- 
tex A and focus F, then Bm*= (tp*=) 
Fa" +mp'; alſo Bm*=4AF x Amp 
F; whence 4AF x Amz=mp". 

Let AF ga, AMor A= , PM or 

my; then 4 ax = yy, the equation of 
the parabola, wherein 4 a is called the 
latus rectum, or right parameter of the 
parabola. 

To draw a tangent to any point of the 
parabola, as P. Take 41 EA or 
FT= FP, draw TP, it will be the tan- 
gent required 

The perpendicular on the tangent, 
from the focus, is a mean proportional 
between the diſtance from the vertex to 
the focus, and the diſtance of the focus 
from the point of contact; or AF: EF:: 
EF: EP, For the angles AF E and 
EFF are equal; and the angles E A F, 
FMP, PE F, are each right; therefore 
the triangles EAF, FPF, are fimilar ; 
whence AF-+EF : : EF: FP. 

All lines within the parabola which 
are drawn parallel to the axis, are called 
diameters. Thus PI (fig 8) parallel 
to the axis AM is a diameter; and ordi- 
nates to thoſe diameters are right lines, 
drawn parallel to the tangents at the ver- 
tices of thoſe diameters. Thus Ol is an 
ordinate to the diameter P | 

The parameter of any diameter is a 
right line, ſuch that the product under 
the ſame, and the abſcifla, 1s equal to the 
ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate. 

ive PARA BOLA, a name given 
by Sir Itaae Newton to five ditfcrent lines 
of the third order, exprefled by the equa- 
tion y y=a x3-+b x2-+c x +04. ; 

PARABOLIC Cod, a foltd figure 
generat-d by the rotation of a parabola 
about its axis. lts ſolidity is half that of 
its circumſeribing cylinder, being made 
up of a ſerics of circles in arithmetical 
proportion, whoſe number ot terms is 
expreſſed by the axis of the conoid, firſt ' 
term o, and laſt term the area of the 
baſe. A parabolic conoid is to a cylinder 
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ef the fame baſe and height, as 1 to 2, 
'and to a cone of the ſame baſe aud height 

as 11 tor, or as 3 to 2. 

- PARABOLIC 7'yromideid, a ſolid 
figure generated by ſuppoſing all the 
ſquares of the ordinates applicatcs in the 
parabola ſo placed, as the axis ſhall paſs 
through all the centers in right angles; 
in which caſe the aggregate of the planes 
will form the parabolic pyramidoid, * 

The ſolidity hercof is had by multip!y- 
ing the baſe by half the altitude; the 
reaſon of which is obvious; for the com- 
ponent planes being d ſerics of arithmeti- 
cal proportionals beginning from o, their 
ſum will be equal to the extremes multi- 
plicd by half the number of terms. 

- PARABOLIC Spare, the arca con- 
taincd between any entire ordinate and 
the curve of the incumbent parabola. 

Segment of a PARABOLIC Space, that 
ſpa-: included between two ordinates. 

- PARABOLIC Spindle, a 1olid formed 
by the revolution of a parabola about an 
ordinate rightly applicd. This ſolid is 
eight fiftcenths of its circumſctibing cy- 
linder. 1 = * 

PARABOLO D Es, in geometry, pa- 
rabolas of the higher kind; the gener 
equation of theſe curves is pm — x zM—! 
ym, whercin n may be expounded by 
auy number (greater than 1) at pleafure. 

PARACENTESIS, in ſurgery, an 
operation commonly called tapping. Sec 
Hyadrecele. 

PARADE, the placing any thing to 
public view, with all its advantages and 
ornaments. | 

PARADE, in war, a place where the 
troops meet to go upon guard, or any 
other ſervice. RT : | 

PARADE, in fencing, the action of 

rrying, or turning off any thruſt. 

PARADISE, a term principally uſed 
for the garden of den, in which adam 


and Eve were placed immediately upon 


their creation. As to this terreſtrial pa- 
radiſe, there have been many enquiries 
about its ſituation. It has been placed in 
rhe third heaven, in the orb of the moon, 
in the moon ittclf, in the middle region 
of the air, above the carth, under the 
*arth, in the place poſſeſſed by the Caſ- 
pian fea, and under the arctic ple. The 
karned Huetius places it upon the river 
produced by the conjunction of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, now called the river of 
the Arabs, between this conjunction and 
ne dixiſion made bv the ſame river before 
it fails into the Perſian fea, Other geo- 
grapher have placed it in Armenia, be- 
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tween the ſources ot the Tygris, the En- 
phrates, the Araxis, and the Phaſis, 
which they ſuppote to be the four rivers 
deſcribed by Moſes. The celeſtial para- 
diſc is that place of pure and refined de - 
light in which the ſouls of the bleſſed 
enjoy everlaſting happineſs. lu this ſenſe 
it is frequently uſed in the New Telta- 
ment : our Saviour tells the penitent 
thief on the croſs, ** "This day ſhalt thou 
„ be with me in paradiſ-.' And St. 
Paul ſpeaking of himſelf in the third per- 
on, ſays, I knew a man who was 
caught up info paradiſe, and heard 
„ unſneakable words, which is not laws» 
© ſyl-for a man to utter.“ 

Mahomet has promiſcd his followers a 
paradiſe of mere ſenſual delights. 

Fd of PARSDISE, Paradiſea, in 
ornithoJogy, a genus of birds of the order 
of picæ. . | 

Of this -genus there are a great many 
elegant ſpecies, | 

PARADOX, in phiioſophy, a propo- 
ſirion ſeemingly abturd, as being contrary 
toſome receiycd opinion. bu: jet true intact. 

No ſcience abounds more with para- 
doxes than geometry: that the right line 
ſhould continually approach to the hyper- 
bola, and yet never reach it, is a true pa- 
radox; and in the ſame manner, a ſpi- 
ral may continually approach to a point, 
and yet not reach it, in any number of 
revolutions, however great. 

PARAGOGE, in grammar, a figure 
whereby a letter is added to the end of 2 
word. 2 53 F 

PARAGRAPH, a ſ:Qion' or diviſion 
of a chapter, and in references is marked 
thas'Y.  - a 

PARAIEPSIS, in rhetoric, the pre- 
tence of paſſing over ſomething, and yet 
ment ioning it by the bye. a 

PARALIPOMENA, a ſupplement of 
things omitted in a preceding work, 

PARALLACTIC, ſomething relating 
to the parallax of the heavenly bodies. 

PARALLAX, Larallaxis, in aſtrono- 
my, a change of the apparent place of 
any heavenly object in the ſphere of hea- 
ven, caufed by its being ſcen from difle · 
rent points of view. 

Arnual PARALLAX of a phænome- 
non, the change of its apparent place in 
the ſphere of the heaven, which is cauſed 
by its being viewed from the earth in dif- 
ferent parts of her orbit : the annual pa- 
rallax of all the planets is contiderable, 
but that of the fixcd ſtars is inſenſible. 
See Aberration 

PARALLAX, in levelling, denotes 


the 
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the angle contained between the line of 
trne level and that of apparent level. 
PARALLEL, in geometry, is applicd 
to lines, figures, and bodies, every where 
equidiſitant from each other, and which, 
though infinitely produced, would gever 


mect; thus, the line O P (plate XLI. 


fig. t.) is parallel to QR. 
Parallel lines ſtand oppoſed to lines 


converging and diverging. Geometri- 
cians demonſtrate, that if two parallels 
O P and QR (fig. 2.) be cut by a'trant- 
verſe line 8 T in A and B; 1. lhe alter- 
nate angles x and y are equal. 2. The 
external angle is equal to the internal 


oppoſite one y: and, 3. the two internal 


oppolite ones x and y are alſo equal to 
two right angles. | 

It is ſhewn on the principles of optics, 
that if the eye be placed between two pa- 
rallel lines, they will appear to converge 
towards a point oppolite to the eye. And 
if they run to ſuch a length, as that the 
diſtance between them be but as a point 
thereto, they will there appear to coincide. 

Parallel lines are deſcribed by letting 
fall equal perpendiculars, and drawing 
lines through the extremes. 

PARALLEL Planes, ſuch planes as 
have all the perpendiculars drawn betwixt 
them equal to cach other. 

PARALLEL Rays, in opties, thoſe 
which keep at an equal diſtance from the 


. viſible object to the eye, which is ſup- 


ſed to be infinitely remote from the object, 
' PARALLEL Raler, or Paralleliſm, an 
inſtrument conſiſting of two wooden, 
braſs, &c. rulers, AB, CD, hg. 3.) 
equally broad every where, and fo joined 
together by the eroſs blades EF and GH, 
as to open at different intervals, accede and 
recede, and yet ſtill retain their paralleliſm. 
The uſe of this inſtrument is obvious; 
for one of the rulers being applied to RS, 
and the other withdrawn to a given point 
V, a right angle A B, drawn by its edge, 
through V, is a parallel to RS. 
PARALLELS, or PAXALLEL Circles, 
in geography, called alſo parallels or cir- 
cles of latitude, are leſſer circles of the 
ſphere conceived to be drawn from weſt 
to caſt through all the points of the meri- 
dian, commencing from the equator to 
which they are parallel, and terminating 
with the potes. They are called parallels 
of latitude, becauſe all places lying under 


the ſame parallel, have the ſame latitude. 

PARALLELS of Latitude, in aſtro- 
nomy, leſſer circles of the ſphere paral- 
lel to the ecliptic, imagined to paſs 
through every degree and minute of the | 
t; 4 2 . g 
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colours. They are ed on 
globe by the diviſions on the — 
altitude, in its motion round the globe, 
when ſcrewed over the pole of the celip- 
tie. See Glebe. 

PARALLELS of Altitude, or Ana- 
cantars, circles parallel to the horizon, 
imagined to paſs through every degree and 
minute of the meridian between the hori- 
zon and zenith, having their poles in the 
zenith. wy are repreſented on the 
globe by the diviſions on the quadrant of 
altitude, in its motion about the body of 
the globe, when ſcrewed to the — 

PARALLELS ef Declination, in aſtre- 
nomy, the ſame with parallels of lati- 
tude in geography, 

PARALLEL Sphere, that ſituation - 
of the ſphere wherein the equator coin» 
cides with the horizon, and the poles 
with rhe zenith and nadir; conſequently 
the poles of the world become the poles 
of the horizon. In this ſphere all the 
parallels of the equator become parallels 
of the horizon, conſequently no ſtars 
ever riſe or ſet, but all turn round 
in circles parallel to the horizon; and 
the ſun, when in the equinodtial, 
wheels round the horizon the whole day. 
After his riſing to the elevated — fa 
never ſets for {ſix months; and after his 
entering again on the other fide of the 
line, never riſes for ſix months longer. 
This is the poſition of the ſphere to ſuch 
as live under the poles, and to whom the 
{un is never above 239 30 high. 

PARALLEL Sailing, in navigation, 
the ſailing under a parallcl of latitude. 

PARALLELEPIPED, or PARAL- 
LELOPIPED, in geometry, a regular 
ſolid, comprehended under fix parallelo · 
grams, the oppoſite ones whereof are ſi- 
milar, parallel, and equal. All paral- 
Jelepipeds, priſms, cylinders, &c. whoſe 
baſes and heights ace equal, are them- 
ſclves equal. A diagodal plane divides 
a parallelepiped into two equal priſms ; 
ſo that a triangular priſm is half a paral- 
lelepiped upon the ſame baſe, and of the 
ſame altitude, All parallelepipeds, priſms, 
cylinders, &c. are in a ratio compounded of 
their baſes and altitudes; wherefore, if 
their baſes be equal, they are in pro» 
portion to their altitudes; and converiely. 
All ſimilar parallelepipeds, cylinders, 
cones, &c. are in a triplicate ratio cf 
their homologous ſides, and alſo of their 
altitudes. Equal parallelepipeds, priſms, 
cones, cylinders, &c. reciprocate their 
baſes and altitudes. 

PARALLELISM, the ſituation or. 

quality 
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quality whereby any thing is dendminated poſing the firſt row any curve whatever, 
ce 


parallel. 


ſeeks for another that ſhall make the 


PARALLELISM of the Earth's Axis, | rows have any effect deſired. 


in aſtronomy, that ſituation of the earth's 
axis, in its progreſs through its orbit, 
whereby it is ſtill directed towards the 


PARALLELOGRAM, in geometry 
a quadrilateral right-lined figure, whoſe, 
oppoſite fides are parallel and equal to 


pole-ſtar; ſo that if a line be drawn | each other. It is generated by the e- 
parallel to its axis, while in any one | quable motion of a right line always 


pohktion, the axis, in all other poſitions, 
will be always parallel to the ſame line. 
This paralleliſm is the neccflary reſult of 
the earth's double motion, namely round 


parallel to itſelf. When it has all its 
four ang'es tight, and only its oppoſite 
ſides equal, it is called a reQangle or ob- 
long. When the angles are all right, 


the ſun, and its own axis. And to it we | and the ſides equal, it is called a ſquare, 


owe the viciſſitudes of ſeaſons, and the 
inequality of day and night. 


if all the ſides be equal, and the angles 


unequal, it is called a rhombus or lozenge: 


PARALLELISM of the Rewws of Trees | and if the ſides and angles be uncqual, 
— Theſe are never ſeen parallel, but al- | it is called a rhomboides. 


ways inclining to each other towards the 
farther extreme. 


Properties of the PARA LLEOGRAM,—- 
In every parallelogram of what kind ſo- 


Hence mathematiciahs have taken oc- | ever, as ABCD (plate xli fig. 1.) a 


caſion to enquire in what lines the trees 
mult be diſpoſed to correct this cſſect of 
the perſpective, and make the rows till 
appear parallel. The two rows mult be 
ſuch, as that the unequal intervals of 


diagonal D A divides it into two equal 
parts; and the zngles diagonally oppo- 
lite B, C, and AD, are equal; the op- 
polite angles of the ſame fide C. D, and 
A, B, &c. are together equal to two right 


any two oppoſite or corr-ſpondent trees angles; and each two lides, together, 


may he ſeen under equal viſual rays. 
On this principle ſome have ſhewn, 


greater than the diagonal, 
Two parallelograms AB CD, and 


that the two rows of trees muſt be two E CDF, on the ſame or equal baſe C D, 


oſite ſemi-hyperbolas. 
7 . — Mem de l' Acad. ann. 
1717, renders the problem much more 
eneral, and requires not only that the 
viſual angles be equal, but to have them 


and of the ſame height A C, or between 


the ſame parallels A F, C D, are equal: 
and hence two triangles C D A, and 
CDE, on the fame baſe and of the ſame 
height, are alſo equal. Hence, alſo, 


ncreaſe or decreaſe in any given ratio, | every triangle G FD is half a parallelo- 
provided the greateſt do not exceed a | gram, ACDB upon the fame or an equal 


right angle. The eye requires to be placed 
in any point, either juſt at the beginning 
of the ranges, beyond, or on this fide. 
He ſuppoſes the firſt row to be a right 
line, and ſeeks what line the other mull 
be, which he calls the curve of the range: 


baſe C D, and of the ſame altitude, or 
between the ſame parallels, Hence, alſo, 
a triangle is <qual to a parallelogram, 
having the ſame baſe and half the altitude, 
or half the baſe and the ſame altitude. 
Parallelograms, therefore, are in a 


this he finds muſt be an hyperbolato have | given ratio compounded of their baſes and 
the viſual angles equal. 'The ſtreight and | altitudes. If then the altitudes be equal, 


hyperdolical rows will be ſeen parallcl to 
anfinity ; and, if the oppoſite ſemi-hy- 
perbola be added, we ſhall have three 
rows of trees, the ſtraight one in the 
middle, and all three parallel. 

It is ſufficient that this ſecond hyper- 
bola have the ſame center, its vertex in 
the ſame right line, and the ſame con- 
jugate axis. Thus the two hypcrbolas' 
may be of all the different kinds poſſible, 
yet all have the ſame eſſcct. 

If it be required to have the trees ap- 


they are as the baſes, and converſcly. In 
ſimilar parallelograms and triangles, the 
altitudes are proportional to the homolo- 
gous ſides, and the baſes are cut propor- 
tionably thereby. Hence [ſimilar paral- 
lelograms and triangles are in a duplicate, 
ratio of their homologons ſides ; as alſo 
of their altitudes, and the ſegments af 
their baſes; they are, therefore, as the 
ſquares of the ſides, altitudes, and ho- 


| mologous ſegments of 'the baſes. 


In every parallelogram, the ſum of the 


pear under decreaſing angles, the ſtraight | ſquares of the two diagonals is equal tp 
row being laid down as before, he ſhews, | the ſum of the ſquares of the four ſides. 
thar if the decreaſe be in a certain ratio, | For if the parallelogram be 7 


the other line muſt be a parallel ſtraight | it follows, that the two diagon 
dine. But he goes yet farther, and ſup- | equal ; and conſequently the iquare of 
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a diagonal, or which comes to the ſame 
thing, the ſquare of the hypothenuſe of 
a right angle, is equal to the. {quares of 
the ſides. 

If the parallelogram be not rectangular, 
and of conſequence the two diagonals un- 
equal, which is the moſt general caſc, 
the propoſition becomes of vaſt extent; 
for inſtance, in the whole theory of com- 
pound motions, &c. There are ſeveral 
ways of demon(trating this problem : the 
analytical method is ſhewn by Sir Iſaac 
Newton, in his Univerſal Arithmetic. 

To find the area of à rectangled paral- 
lelogram, multiply the length ſuppoſed 
=23$4 in the breadth=1 zz, the product 
will be the arca of the parallelogram ; 
namely, 46728, Hence, 1. Re les 
are in a ratio compounded of their ſides. 
2. If, therefore, three right lines be con- 
tinually proportional, the ſquare of the 
middle one is equal to the rectangle of the 
two extremes; and if four right lines be 
proportional, the rectangle under the 
two extremes is equal to that under the 
two middle terms. 

Other parallelograms, not rectangular, 
have their areas found by reſolving them, 


by diagonals, into two triangles, and ad- | 


ding the areas of the ſeparate triangles 
into one ſum. 

PARALOGISM, in logic, a f-lfe 
reaſoning, as when a conſequence is drawn 
from principles that are falſe ; or, though 
true, are not proved; or when a pro- 
poſition is paſſed over that ſhould have 
been proved by the way. A paralogiſm 
differs from a ſophiſm in this, that the 
ſophiſm is committed out of deſign and 
fubtlety, and the paralogiſm out of miſ- 
take and for want of ſuticient light znd 
application. 

PARALYSIS, the pally. See Palſy. 

PARALYTIC, a perlon afflicted with 
the palſy. 

PARAMETER, in conic ſections, a 
conſtant line; otherwiſe called latus rec- 
tum when applic to the principal axis of 
the figure. 

PARAMOUNT, in law, the ſupreme 
lord of the fee. The lords of theſe ho- 
nours or manors that have manors under 
them are {tiled lords paramount; and the 
king, by our law, is the chief lord of 
all the lands in England. See Manor. 


PARAPET, in fortification, an ele- 


vation of carth deſigned for covering the 
ſoldiers from the enemies cannon or ſmall 
ſhot. The thickneſs of the parapet is 
from eighteen to twenty feet; its height is 


fix fect on the inſide, and four or five on the 
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outlide, It is raiſed on the rampart, 
has a ſlope above called the ſuperior talu*, 
and ſometimes the glacis of the parape t. 
The exterior talus of the parapet is the 
ſlope facing the country : there is a ban- 
quette or two for the ſoldiers, who de- 
fend the parapet to mount upon, that 
ny may the better diſcover the country, 
olle, and counterſcarpe, and fire as the 
find occaſion. - 1 

Parapet of the covert way, or corridor 
is what covers that way from the ſight o 
the cnemy, which renders it the moſt 
dangerous place for the beſiegets becauſe 
of the neighbourhood of the faces, flanks, 
and curtins of the place. ' 

PARAPET is allo a little wall raiſeck 
breaſt high on the banks of bridges, keys, 
or high buildings, to ſerve as a ſtay, an 
prevent people's falling over. 


' PARAPHERNALIA, or Pax a4- 


PHERNA, in the civil law, thoſe 
goods which a wife brings her huſband 
beſides her dower, and which are ſtill to 
remain at her diſpoſal excluſive of her 
huſband, unleſs there is ſome proviſion 
made to the contrary in the marriage 
contract, 

PAR 4 PHIMOSIS, in medicine, a dif- 
order of the penis, wherein the prepuce- 
is ſhrunk, and withdrawn behind the 
glans, ſo as not to be capable of being 
brought to cover the ſame, which fre- 
quently happens in venereal diſorders, 

The cure of a paraphimoſis, according 
to Heiſter, conſiſts chiefly in returnin 
the contracted prepuce over the nak 
glans; but as a violent inflammation is 
uſually the chief cauſe of its being fo 
däffeult to return the prepuce in the para- 
phimoſis, it may be firſt proper to make 
uſe of diſcutient and emollient fomen- 
tations or cataplaſms, with camphorated 
ſpirit of wine before the prepuce is at- 
tempted to bedrawn over theglans, which 
being affected, all the other bad ſymp- 
toms will vaniſh of "courſe. However, 
ſome ſurgeons prefer the uſe of cold 
water, becauſe the former remedies often 
augment the influx of the blood to tht 
parts, and ſo increaſe the tumor. But 
when the penis, ſcrotum, and lower part 


| of the abdomen, are immerged in cold 


water, with -plentiful bleeding, the tu- 
mor generally ſubſides in a Fort time: 
the penis is then to be held between the 
ſurgeon's two foremoſt fingers of each 
hand; and the glans having been firſt 
lubricated with oil or butter, is to be 
forcibly preſſed back with his thumbs, 


whilſt the prepuce is at the ſame time 
5 den 


1, PARATHESIS in 
--, Sith appoſition, 
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the iſlammauti6n is not very large, it may 


. produced out of the trunk or branches of 
. . other plants, from whence they receive 


upon the 


EkEind ot angina, or quinzy, wherein the 
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wy, ul an ancicut 
io different 


encompaſſing, or adjacent to, the moon, 


_ ame, manner as the parhelia, or mock 
lſuns. | 
 ,, PARASITES, 


' Hamed. Sce 6 2 wy 
 PARATHENAR, in anatomy, the 


-- ancients reckoned. the pargz, ho were 


F 
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drawn forward under his fingers, ſo as 
to cover the denudated glands; but when 


be often ſufficient oily to bathe the parts 
in water, when there is little or no viru- 


lency, On the contriry, when the tu- 
meficd penis tends ay Nortit) through 
the violence of the inflammation, or long 
continuance of the diforder, it will be 
molt adviſcable to bleed the patient firſt 
in the arm, and then in the vena dorſalis 
penis, in which laſt it ſhould be con- 
tinued till the tumor ſubſides, and then 
the prepuce may be drawn over the glands 
as before, | 15 

PARAPHRASE, wag:qpar';, an ex- 
planation of fome text, in cleatef and 
more ample terms, whereby is ſupplicd 
what the author might have ſaid or 
thought on the ſubject. 
PARAPHRENITITIS, in medicine, an 
inflammation of the diaphragm. 

. PARAPLEGIA, or PARAPLEX1A, 
in medicine, a ſpecies of paralyſis, or 
y. uſually fbccecding an apoplexy. 

( Perian 
meaſure, diſſere ut at different times, and 
| laces; being ſometimes 
thirty, ſometimes forty, and ſometimes 
af Hadi, or furlongs. t 
FPARSSALENE, in phyfology, a 
mock moon, a meteor, or pha:ndmenou, 


in form of a luminous ring; wherein are 
ſometimes obicrved one, Merians two, 
apparent imagas of the moon. 

Ihe 4 are formed after the 


ge Parvelum. 
or PARASITICAL 


PLAY/Ts, in botany, ſuch plants as are 


their nouriſhment, and will not grow 
ground, as the milleto, &c. 
PARASYNANCHE, in medicine, a 
exterior. muſcles of the throat are in- 
Y. | 


name of two muſcles of the foot. 
grammar, the ſame 


- P&RATHESITS is aYfo the fame with 
parentheſis. Sce Pare: theſis, © 
„ PARCA, in the heathen mythology, 
goddeſſes ſuppoſed to preſide over the 
accidents. and events and to determine 
the date or period of human life. The 


* 


* 7 
13 
ih number, becauſe all things have their 
ginning, progreſs, and end.” py 
were called Atropos, Clotho, and Lathe 
ſis, and are repreſented as, ſpimming the 
thread of human life, in which employ-' 
ment. Clotho held the diftaff, Lacheſis 
turned the wheel, and Atropos cut the 
thread. Their perſons are varioufly de- 
ſeribed: ſometimes they ate repreſented 
as old women, one polgin a diſtaff, 
another a wheel; and a third a. pair of 
ſciſfars. Others paint Clotho in à robe 
of divers colours, wich a crown of tary 
upon her head, and holding a diſlaff in 
her hand; Lachebs in a garment cover- 
ed with ſtats, aud holding fevera! ſpin- 
dles ; and Atropos they clad in black, 
cutting the thread with a large pair of 
ſciſlars. ö 34. {gGahudy 
PARCHMENT, in commerce, the 
Mios of ſheep or youu prepared in ſuch a 
manner as to render it proper for writing 
upon, covering books,  &c, The mas 
nufacture of parchment is begun by the 
Kinuct, and bnithed by the parchment- 
maker, 2 2 
What is called vellum, is only parch- 
ment made of the ſkins of abortiycs, or 
at leaſt ſucking calves. This has a much 
finer grain, and is whiter and (golfer 
than parchment ; but is prepared in the 
fame manner, except its not being paſ- 
ſed through the lime- pit. 
PARDON; in law, is the forgiveneſs 
of an oſſence againſt the king or the 
laws. 
PAREGORICS, in pharmacy, medi- 
eines that alluage pain, otherwiſe called 
anodynes. 
AKEL CON, in 
by which a word or 
the cud of another. 
PARENCHYMA of Plants, Crew 
applies the term parenchyma to the pith 
or pulp, or that inner part of 4 fruit or 
plant through u hich the juice is ſup- 
poſed to be diſtributed. This, when 
viewed with * a microlc* pe, appears to 
reſemble marrow, or rather a iponge, 
being a porous, flexible, dilatable ſub- 
ſtance. Its pores are innumerable and 
exceedingly ſmall, veceixing as much 
humour as is requiſite to fill and extend 
them, which ditpolition of pores it is that 
is 1uppoſcd to fit the plant for vegetation 
and growth. | p<"; x 
PaREN'T, Parens, a term of relation 
applicable to thoſe from u hom we im- 
nietiatcly receive our being. | 
- PARENTHESIS, in grammar, cer- 


* 
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| grammars a figure 
yilable is added to 


* 


ally called ſatcs znd deſlix ies, to be tluce 


tain intcacalary words, interted in a dit- 
| courſe, 


# height. 
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eourſe, which interrup 
thread, but ſeem nece 
underſtanding of the fubject. The pro- 
ter characteriſtic of a parentheſis is, that 


the ſenſe, or 
for the better 


it ray be cithet taken in or left out, the 
ſenſe und the grammar remaining intire, 


as the king is (notwithſtanding his at- 


tachment to favourites) à very honeſt 
man, lu ſpeaking, the parentheſis is 
to be pronounced in a different tone ; and 
in writing, it is incloſed between v 
called alſo a parentheſis, but common 
a bracket, or crotchet, to diſtinguiſh 7 
from the reſt of the diſcourſe. The 
politeſt of our modern writers avoid all 
parentheſis, as keeping the mind in ſuſ- 
penſe, embarraſſing it, and rendering the 
diſcourſe leſs clear, uniform, and agreeable. 
PARGET, in natural hiſtory, a name 
given to ſczeral kinds of gypſum, or 
platter-ſtone, See Plaſter: 
PARGETING, in building, is uſed 


for the plaſtering of walls, and ſometimes 


for the plaſter itſelf, 

- PARHE®LIUM, or PARxHELION, in 
phyſiology, a mock fun, or meteor, in 
the form of a very bright light, appcar- 
ing on ove fide of the ſun. The par- 
helia are formed by the reflection of the 


ſun's beams on a cloud properly poſited, 
They uſually accompany the coronz, or 


luminous circles ; and are placed in the 
ſame circumference and at the ſame 
heir colours reſemble that of 
the rainbow, the red and yellow are on 
the ſide towards the ſun, and the blue 
and violet on the other. There are co- 
fone ſometimes ſeen without parhelia, 
and vice verſa. Parhclia are- double, 


triple, &o. and in t62g9, a parhelion of 


five ſuns was ſcen at Rome; and 2666, 
another at Arles of ſix. M. Mariotte 
ecounts for parhelia from an infinity of 
ſietle particles of ice Roativg in the air, 
that multiply the image of the ſun by 
tcfraftion ex rofction. * 
PARIETALIA Os$A, in anatomy, 
the ſecond and third bones of the cra- 
nium: being called alſo olla-bregmatis, 
and oſſa ſincipitis. | 
 PARIETARIA, pellitory of the wall, 
in hotany. It is perennial, common on 
old walls and among rubbiſh, and flowers 
in May. The leaves of pellitory of the 
wall have bern uſed in caraplaſms for diſ- 
cuſllug inflammatory ſwellings: decoc- 


tions of them, and their cxpreſſed juice, 


hare been given as emollient diuretics, 
in nephricic caſes and iſchuri's ; and are 
ſaid, when long perlifted on, to be uſe- 


ful aporicmts or ſweetcacrs in cutancuus 
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defedations. The plant appears to be of 
no great adtivity, being rather oleraceous . 
e ee e 

, „the capi ity of France, 
in the principality or ET] of the 
iſle of France. It is advantageouſly ſitu-- 
ated, and one of the moſt 0497 wor 
places in the world. It was anciently a 
ſmall place, though founded in the times 
of the ancient Gauls, and was then call- 
ed Lutetia, When the Romans came 


into Gaul, this was the capital of a 


ple called the Pariſians, from whom, 
ia procel of time, it came to be called 
Paris. It contains 22,000 houſes, and 
800,000 inhabitants; and many of the 
houtes are ſeven ſtories high. There are 
fifty-two pariſhes in the town and ſub- 
urbs z 134 convents, of which fiſty-ſix are 
for men, and ſeventy-eight for women. 
Paris is 82 divided into three parts, 
the town, which is the largeſt, is ſeated 
on the N. ſide of the river Seine ; the city, 
which is the leaſt but the moſt antient,con- 
liſts of three little iſlands in the middle of 
the Seine, and the univerſity, which lies on 


the 8. fide of the tiver: all which are diyid- 


ed into 20 quarters or wards, The whole 
town is of a circular form, about eighteen 
miles in cirtumference, and fix in dia- 
meter. The houſes look handfome, be- 
ing built of ſtone, and moſt of them 
having ſaſh-windov's, The cathefral of 
Notre Dame, ſeated on u little iſland 6! 
the riyer Seine, is a venerable old Gothic 
ſtructure, built in the form of a crof-, 
and is 1 74 fect in length, ſixty in breadth, 
and too in height. The roof is ſup- 
ported by 120 large pillars, and the fron: 
is admired for its ſculpture, there being 
the ſtatues of twenty-eight of their kings. 
In the middle there is a ſmall ſpire, aud 
at the weſt end are two large ſquare 
towers, 389 ſteps high, flat at the top, 
with baluſtres round them, which make 
the front look ſpacious and noble. From 
theſe towers you have à proſpect of the 
whole. city. There are- in Paris a great 
number of palaces and hotels, of which 
we ſhall only mention ſome of the ptin- 
cipal. The Louvre is diſtinguiſhed into 
the Old and the New. The New Louvre 
is built on the ſpot where there was 2 
caſtle. The grand front is fiſty-hve yards 
in length, and conſiſts of three advanced 
ſtructures and two periſtiles. The prin- 
tipal entrance is into the middle 

cure, which is adorned with eight co- 
lumns. The pediment is very remark- 
able, as it conſiſts only of two ſtones, 


fty-fout ſect in length each, eight 1 
n 
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and eighteen thick. Each of the pe- 
reſtiles, which are between the three ad- 
vanced ſtructures, is fifty - four yards 
long, and twenty broad. Their columns, 
which are of the Corinthian, order, ate 
fluted, and placed two and two together, 
being each three feet ſeven inches in. di- 
ameter, and ſupport a balluſtrade, which 
runs all along the top. The Old Louvre 
1s three ſtories high, and the advanced 
ſtructures are adorned with columns. The 
windows of the ſecond are highly clteem- 
ed by the curious, The inlide of the 
Louvre correſponds with the magniticence 
of the outſide. The apartments of the 
queen contains a curious cizling and very 
fine landſcapes. The academy of ſci- 
© ences, belles - lettres, architecture, and 
painting, are all kept in the Louvre. 
"The ſtatues preſerved in one of theſe 
halls are very remarkable, though they 
are only copies after antiques. The Thu- 
illeries is compoſed of five pavillions, 
whoſe architecture is much admired. Ihe 
garden of this palace has the fineſt and 
moſt frequented walks in Paris. It is 
720 yards in length, and 136 in breadth. 
Neither ſervants in livery, nor any low 
prople, are permitted to enter it during 
the time of walking. The terrace on the 
ſide of the river, which is the greateſl 
ornament to the garden, is 560 yards in 
length, and rwenty - eight in breadth. 
On the ſide of the palace are fix ſtatues 
and four vaſes of white marble. The 
palace of Luxemberg is the moſt regular 
ſtruQure in France, and is alſo very large 
and magnificent, There are a great man 

ſquares in Paris, of which three are moſt 
remarkable, on account of the ſtatues 
of bronze with which they are adorned, 
and theſe are, the Place Royale, that of 
Victoires, and that 'of Lewis le Grand. 
Of the gates, that called Port St. Deuis 
is the moſt beautiful. It is ſeventy-two feet 
high, and as many broad. It is accompani- 
ed with two pyramids loaded with trophies 
of war. he Port St. Anthony was buik 
as a triumphal arch for Henry II. It is 
adorned with many embelliſhments in 
ſculpture, and has a great number of in- 
ſcriptions, in memory of Lewis XIV. 
The port of St. Bernard is twenty yards 
high, and fixteen broad; and on that 
ide next the city is the figure of Lewis 
XIV. in alto relievo. The port of St 

Martin was builtin 1674, in the form of 
a triumphal arch; aft the architecture is 
of the ruſtic kind, with baflo relievos on 
the pediments. It is about fifty fect 
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not finiſhed till 1604. It is 340 yards in 
length. It conſiſts of twelve arches, and 
the equeſtrian ſtatue of Henry IV. is its 
greateſt orament. The Pont Royal is 
not fo well ornamented as the former ; 
but it is as ſtrong, and enjoys as agree- 
able a proſpett. It is 114 yards in length, 
ſeventeen in breadth, — conſiſts of five 
arehes. The Pont Notre Dame was 
built in 1507, and has houſes built on 
cach ſide, There are in Paris ſeveral 
other bridges. The obſervatory royal 
| was erected by Lewis XIV. in 1677 : 
here the aſtronomers are maintained at 
| the expence of the king, to make their 
obſervations, Fhere are ſeveral hoſpitals 
in Paris, where the poor and the infirm are 
aſſiſted. It is ſaid, that in the Hotel 
Dieu there are generally above 1000 pa- 
tients; but ſtrangers ſeldom go to ſee any 
but the General Hoſpital, and Petites 
Maiſons, where mad people are kept. 
The General Hoſpital has ſeldom leſs than 
ro, ooo perſons ; and there are near 3000 
girls that learn to make lace, and to 


work embroidery and tapeſtry, and theſe | 


are generally foundlings. The Gobelins 


—— at the extremity of the ſtreet of _ 
tne 


ſuburb of St. Marcel ; where there is 
a great number of perſons at work, who 
make tapeſtry in the higheſt perfection; 
as alſo embroidery, painting, and ſculp- 
| tare. The univerſity of Paris was found- 
ed ahout the latter end of the eleventh 
century. It conliſted formerly of one 
hundred colteges ; but there are now only 
fifty-four houſcs that bear that name, and 
of theſc there are no more than eleven 
where public exerciſes are performed. One 
of theſe is the Sorbonne, which is thought 
to he one of the fineſt in Europe; from 
which the whole univerſity's often called 
the Sorbonne, 7 he head of the nniver- 
ſity is called the rector, whe muſt de 
elected from the faculty of arts. The 
civil government of - Paris is diſtributed 
among ſeveral courts of juſtice, the high- 
elt of which is the parſtament, whoſe 
Jjuriſdiction extends over the neighbourin 
provinces, and is the laſt reſort in al 
cauſes where the court does not interpoſe 
its authority. The other courts of Paris 


are the chamber of accounts, the court of 
aids, the mint, the court of the treafury, 


the court of the waters and foreſts ; the 
court of the conſtable and marſha!s ; the 
court of admiralty; the chatelet, or the 
ordinary court of juſtice for the civil go- 


biyh, and as many broad, Among the 


$ hotcl- 


bridges, the moſt remarkable is the Port» | 
Neuf, which was begun in 1578, but was 


vernment of the city; the court of the 
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hotel-de-ville, which takes an account of 


the city-rents, with the taxes on all pro- 
viſions brought into Paris; and laſtly, 
the court of the conſuls, which takes cog- 
nizance of all things relating to trade. 
The trade of Paris conſiſts chiefly of the 
manufactures of that city, which are very 
conſiderable. Theſe ate principally go'd 
and ſilver ſtuffs, wrought ſilks, velvet, 
tapeſtry, gold and filver lace, ribbons, 
linen, and glaſs. They have two great 
fairs every year, one in the ſuburb of St. 
Germain, which begins the third of Fe- 
bruary, and continues a fortnight ; and 
the other at St. Laurence's, which begins 
om the feſtival of that ſaint, and ends on 
the 7th of September. There ate fix 
principal bodies or companies of tradeſ 
men, out of which the conſuls, who 
have the regulation of 'trade, are choſen ; 
namely, the drapers, grocers, apothe+ 
caries, mercers, jewellers, ſkinners, hat- 
ters, and goldſmiths. Alſo the book- 
tellers, vintners, wine-merchants, wool- 
merchants, and -timber-merchants, have 
all particular privileges. Paris is 225 
miles ſauth-eaſt of London, 235 ſouth of 
Amſterdam, 625 north-weſt of Vienna, 
625 north-eaſt of Madrid, 695 north-weſt 


* 
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of Rome, 1200 north-weſt of Conſtanti- 


nople, and 870 from Lifbon. 

PARISH, the precinct of a parochial 
church, or. a circuit of ground inhabited 
by people belonging to one church, and 
arc under the particular charge of its mi- 
miſter, In England there are nine thou- 
ſand, nine hundred and thirteen pariſhes, 
of which three thouſand eight hundred 
and forty-five are churches impropriate, 
and the reſt are annexed to colleges, or 
church dignitics. In many of theſe pa- 
riſnes, on account of their large extent, 
and the number of pariſhioners, there are 
ſeveral chapels of caſe. 

PARISH OFFICERS, officers choſen 
annually to regulate and manage the con- 
eerns of the parilh, See the articles 
Churchawwardens and Overſeers of the Porr. 

PARK, a large incloſure privileged 
for wild -beaſts of chace, either by pre- 
cription or the king's grant. No perſon 
can now erect a park without obtaining 
« licence under the broad-feal ; but there 
man be ſuch in reputation, though erected 
without lawſul warrant, and the owner 
may bring his action againſt perſons that 
kill his deer therein. 

PARK is alſo uſed for a moveable in- 
cloſure, or fold, ſet up in the fields for 
ſueep to feed and reit in during the night/ 
The park is frequently removed by the 
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ſhepherds to dung the ground one part 


under another. 
PARK, a large 
brink of the ſea, with only one entrance, 


dry by the ebb of the tide; fo that the 


PARLEY, a conference with an ene- 
my. Hence to beat or ſound a parley, is 
to give a ſignal for bolding ſuch a confer- 
| ence by beat of drum or ſound of trumpet. 

PARLIAMENT, the 
of the three ſtates of this kingdom, ſum- 
moned together by the king's authority, 
to conſult of matters relating to the a 
lie welfare, and particularly to enact and 
repeal laws. It conſiſts of the King, the 
lords ſpiritval and temporal, and the 
commons, and is at once the ſcat of the 


court of juſtice in Great-Britain, In the 
houſe of lords, criminal cauſes are tried 
on the impeachment of the commons; 
and this houſe has an original juriſdiction 


found by a grand jury ; the lords like- 
wife try ſuch cauſes as come thither on 
appeals from the court of chancery, and 
all their decrees are as judgments, and 
cannot be appealed from. Ihe houſe of 
commons examine the right of elections, 
regulate difputes concerning them, m 

expel their own members, and commit 
them to priſon ; they are the grand in- 
queſt of the nation, and preſent public 
2 or delinquents to the king and 
ords, in order to their being puniſhed. 
In ſhort, they are the u of 
all the commons in the kingdom. and in 
them their conſlituents have placed the 
higheſt confidence, by inveſting them 
with the power of making laws, and en- 
truſting them with all their liberties and 
privileges. Originally, new parliaments 
were called _ year ; but by, degrees 
their term grew longer. In the reign of 
king Charles II. they were held a long 
time, with great interruptions between; 
but both methods were found of ſuch ill 
conſequence, that, in the beginning of 
the reign of king William III. an act was 
palled, by which the term of all parlia- 
ments was reſtrained to three ſeſſions, or 
three years; this was hence called the 
triennial act: but fince that time, from 
,other views, the period of parliaments 
has been lengthened to ſeven years. It is 
feared long parliaments will be the de- 
ſtruction of this kingdom; and Mr. 


Sawbridge, member for Hythe, (a real 


lover of his country) has ſeveral times 
UV) 3 


net, placed on the 


which is next the ſhore, and which is left 


legiſlative authority, and the higheſt; 


moved 


- 
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hh once got in have no way left to eſcape. - 


Hare allembly 
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for the trial of pcers upon indictments 
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ments, but to no purpoſe; for as too 
many of them obtain a ſeat in the ſenate 
by corruption, they conſider it would be 
_ more expenſive to bribe arinually, than 
onee in ſeren years. A parliament is 
called by the king's writ or letter directed 
to each lord, commanding him to ap- 
pear ; and by other writs, directed to 
the ſheriſſs of each county, to ſummen 

the people to ele two knights for each 
county. and one or two burgelles tor each 
borough, The number ot the members 
in the houſe of lords is uncertain, as in- 
creaſing at the king's pleaſure. The 
members of the houſe of commons, when 
full, are five hundred and fifty: three. If 
three hundred of theſe members are met, 
it is reckoned a full houſe; and forty 
may compole a houſe for the diſpatch of 
buſineſs. 
Upon the holding of a parliament, the 

king, the firlt day, fits in the upper 
houſe, under a- canopy, with the crown 
on hi, bead, and in his ropal robes ; 
and there, by himſelf, or the lord chan- 
cællor, declares the reaſons of their meet - 
ing, in the preſence of both the lords and 
commors; and then the commons are 
required to chooſes a ſpeaker, who is 
preſented to the king, and being approv- 
ed by his majeſty, the buſincſs of the 
parliament on. 

The lords and commons fit each in a 
diſtin apartmeri : in the houſe of lords, 
the princes of the blood fit by themſelves 
on the ſide of the throne; at the wall, 
on the king's right hand, the two arch- 
\ biſhops fit by them ſelves on a form. Be- 
low them, the biſhops of London, Dur- 
ham, and Wincheſter, and all tho other 
biſhops, fit according to the priority of 
their conſecration. On the king's left 
hand, the lord treaſurer, lord preſident, 
and lord privy-fcal, fit upon forms above 
all dukes; marquiſſes, and earls, accord- 
ing to their creation. Acroſs the room 
are wool-ſacks, continued from an au- 
tient cuſtom; and the chancellor, or 
Keeper, being of courſe the ſpeaker of 
the houſe of Lords, fits on the firſt wool- 
ſack bc fore the throne, with the great 
ſeal or mace lying by him; below theſe 
are forms for the viſcounts and barons. 
On tbe other wool· ſacks are ſeated the 
qudpes, maſters in chancery, and king's 
countl, who arc only to give their ad- 
vice in points of law, but they all ſtand 
up till the King gives them leave to it. 
he commons lit promiſcuouſly, only 


che ipzaker has a chair at the upper end 


„ boed⸗9e ſhine cbs dartion of par 
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of the houſe, and the clerk and hit af, 
ſiſtant fit at a table near him. before 
any buſineſs is done, all the members of 
the houſe of commons take the oaths of 
allegiance and ſupremacy, &c. and 1ub- 
ſcribe their opinions againſt tranſubltany 
tiation, &e. and if any member of that 
houſe votes, or fits there during any de- 
bate, aſtcr the ſpeaker is choſen, with- 
out having firſt taken theſe oaths, be- 
tween the hours of nine and four in & 
full houſe, he is adjudged a popiſh re- 
cuſant convift, and incapable of any of- 
fice, and forfeits five hundred: pounds. 
The ſame teſt the lords too, though they 
do not take the oaths, are obliged tu 
comply. with. When. the parliament is 
thus met, no members are to depart from 
it without leave. Upon extraordinary. - 
occaſions, all tlie members arc tometimcs 
ſummoned, in which caſe every lord, 
ſpiritual and temporal, and every knight, 
citizen, and burgeſs is to come to parlia- 
ment, except he can reaſonably and ho- 
neltly excuſe himſelf; or be amerced : 
that is, reſpeRtively, a lord by the lords, 
and a commoner by the commons. 

All members of parliament; in order 
that they may attend the public ſervice 
of their country, have the privilege of 
being freed from arreſts, attachments, 
impriſoaments, &c. ſondebts, treſpaſles, 
&c. but not from arreſts for treaſon, fe- 
lony, and breach of the : . how- 
ever, it is ordained by ſtatute, that ac- 
tions may be commenced, in any of the 
courts of Weſtminſter, agajnit perſons 
intitled to privilege: of, parliament, after 
a prorogation or diſſolution, till a new 
parliament is called, or the ſame become 
re-allembled ; and likewiſe after an ad- 
journment for above fourteen days; and 
the reſpcttive courts, in ſuch a caſe, havs 
pqwer to proceed to judgment, &c. Here 
the procels is to be ſummons, diſtreſs in- 
finite, &c. till the parties ſhall enter an 
appearance ; and for default thereof, the 
real or perional eſtate of the defendant 
may be ſequeſtered ; though the plaintiff 
may not, in that caſe, arreſt the body of 
any member of parliament : 12 William 

» Os . 

1 all the people had votes in 
election, ul it was enacted by Henry VI. 
that none but freeholders, Who had 2 
yearly revenue of forty ſhillings, ſhould 
be admitted to vote for knights of the 
ſhire, 

1he manner of debating upon, and 
paſſing bills in pariiament, is as follows: 
any member may move to Lave a bill 

brought 
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being agrecd by the majority, this perſon, 
Wich others, is ordered to prepare and 


opinion of the majority. The bill thus 
gone through, the chairman makes his 
keport at the ſide-bar of the houſe, reads 
all the additions and amendments, &c. and 


MP ..- 


time is appointed for its being read, and 
. afrez the» clerk's. reading it, the ſpeaker 
dreads an abſtract of it, and 


* 


of importance, or to a private committee. 
. ._ any member naming the 28 
* 


paragraph by paragraph, puts every clauſe 
to the queſtion, fills up the blanks and 


' 


| 2 and read a third time; and 
e 


on it, Soit bail;f aux ſeigneurs, let it be de- 


unleſs perſona] reflectious have been caſt 


Jo fo man 


mons fſpraks, he ſtands vp, uncovered, 
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bug in, which, upon a queſtion, put, 


bring in the ſame, _ When it is ready, a 


| uts the 
queſtion whether or ng it ſhall have a 
ſecond reading? and after a ſecond read - 
ing, the queition is put, whether ar no 
it Mall be committed ? which is either to 
a committee of. the whole houſe, if it be 


The 
committee being appointed, and a chair- 
man cho en, the chair mau reads the bill, 


makes amendments, according to the 


moves for leave to bring up the report to 
the table ; which granted, he delivers it to 
theclerk, who reads the amenilmems, &c. 
he ſpeaker then puts the queſtion, whe- 
ther they ſhall be fead a ſecond time: 
and if agreed to, he reads them himſelf. 
of the amendments as the 
houſe acquieſces in, the queſtion: is now 

ut, whether the bill, thus amended, 

all be ingroſſed and written fair upon 


bill being ingrofled, the ſpeaker holds 
it in his hand, and aſks if it ſhall paſs 
If the majority be for it, the clerk writes 


lirered to the lords: or, if in the houſe 
of lords, Scit buli aux communer, let it 
be delivered to the commons. It a bill 
de rejected. it cannot be any more pro- 
poked during that ſeſſion. a bill for a 
general pardon has but one reading 

When a member of the houſe of com- 


and directs his ſprech to the ſpeaker only. 
If what he fays be anſwered by another, 
he is not allowed. to reply the fame day, 


upon him; but Muhen the commons, in 
order to have a greater ſrecdom of debate, 
Have reſolved themſ-lves into a committe 
of the whole houſe, every member may 
ſpeak to a quettion as often as he thinks 
neerſſary. lu the houte of lords they 


vote, beginning at the puiſne, or lowelt 
baron, and fo up orderly to the higheſt, 

very one antwering c Or not content, 
tn the houſe of commons they vote by 
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If the queſtion be about bringing any. 
thing into the houſe, the t gg put; 
har if it be abont any thing the house al- 
ready bus, the gs go out. In all divi- 
ſions the ſpeaker appoints four tellers, 
two of each opinion. In a. committee of 
the whot: houſe, they divide hy changing 
ſides, the yeas taking the right, and the 
„ht the left of the chair; and;then 
there are but two tellers. If a bill 
paſs one heuſe, and the other demuf to 
it, a conference is demanded in the 
painted chamber, where certain, members 
are deputed from each houſe;z and here 
the lords fit covered, and the commons 
ſtand bare, and debate the caſg. If they 
diſagree, the affair is null 3 but if they 
agree, this, with the other bills that have 
paſſed both houſes, is brought down 
to the king in the bouſe of lords, who 
comes thither clothed in big royal robes ; 
before him the elerk of the partiament 
reads the title of each bill, and as he 
reads, the clerk of the crown proncunces 
the royal affent or diſſent. It it be 4 
publ.e bill, the royal aſlent is given in 
"theſe words, Le rey le weuty the king will 
hare it ſo; if private, dc font camme il of 
| defire, let the requeſt! be compligd with x 
if the king refuſe the bill, the antwer is, 
Le rey Vaviſcra, the king will conſider of 
it : and if it be a money-bill; the anſwer 
is, Le rey remercie ſes loyaux fujets, accepra 
leur bencuilence, & anſſi le ueute the kin 
thanks his loyal ſubjects, accepts their 
benevolence, and therefore grants his 
conſent. - | | 

* PARNASSUS, a mountain of an- 
cient Greece, much celebrated by ancient 
poets. it is near Caſtro in Livadia, near 
the ruins of Delphos, and it is remark» 
able for its two tops, one of which, wes 
conſecrated” to Apollo and the Muſes, 
and the other to Bacchus. It is the 
higheſt in Greece. At the foot of this 
mountain, there riſes a ſpring ſuppoſed 
to be the ancient Caſtalian ſpring. 

PAROCHIAL, fomething bclonging 
to a pariſh, | 

PARODICAL Degrees of on Fquatizr, 
in algebra, the ſeveral: regular terms in 
quadratic, cubic, hiquadratic equa ions, 
&c. the indexes of who{ powers aſcend 
| or deſcend orderly in an arithmetical pro- 
greſſion, as 23+2*m + zr = , in * 
cubical equation, where no term is Want- 
ing, but having all its paradic degrees, 
the indexes of the terms regularly de- 
feending thus, 3, 2, 1, o. 

PARODY, a popular maxim, adage, 


yees and nays ; and if it be dubious whic 
are the greater wumber, the hon's divides. 


| or proverh. Putody is alto a pocticat 
plectaritry, conhſiing in applying the 
verließ 


PAR 

verſes written in one ſulject, by way of 
yidicule to another; or in turning a ſe- 
rious work into a burleſque, by affeting 
% obſerve, as nearly as poſſible, the 
tame rhymes, words and cadencies. 

PAROL, or PaROLE, in law, a 
plea in court : ſometimes this word is 
zoined with the term leaſe; thus leaſe- 
parol denotes a leaſe by word of mouth, 
in order to diſtinguiſh it from a leaſe in 
writing. | 

PARONYCHIA, a whitlow, in ſur- 
gery, a painful kind of tumour, ariſing 
at the ends of the fingers at the roots of 
the nails. 

PAROTIDES, Paritid Glands, in 
anatomy, two Jarge glands behind the 


cas. 

PAROTIDES, in medicine; abſceſſes, 
or inflammations. of the parotid glands, 
Theſe tumors are either mild or malig- 
nant ; they are ſaid to be mild, when] 
they ariſe ſpontancouſly, without any 
preceding contagious. or peſtilential dit- 
cate, as they frequently do in growing 
children; and theſe are generally not 
dangerous. Of this kin] allo are thoſe 
which ariſe after gentle fevers, being a 
critical tranſlation of the diſeaſe. Thoſe 
bubos are called malignant, which hap- 
pen in the pcſtilence or venereal diſeaſe; 
whenee they are denominated peſtilential 
or venereal bubos. 

PAROXYSM, in medicine, the ac - 
cels, or fit of a diſeaſe. 

* PARR (Catherine) queen to Henry, 
VIII. was the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Parr, of Kendall, Weſtmoteland, and 
though a widow, ſhe having before been 
marned to John Neville, lord Latimer, 
attratted the attention of that monarch. 
phe was celebrated for her learning, and 
was carly edncatcd in polite literature, as 
was the taſte among women of faſhion at 
that time in England. As ſhe advanced 
11 life, ſhe grew fond of ſtudying the 
Scrip! ures. Several I-arned men, who 
were retained as her chaplains, preached 
to her every day in her privy-chamber, * 
and frequently touched ſuch abuſes as werc 
common in the church. "This. practice 
was approved by the king, who often 
ma, her te confer with him on re- 
igious ſubjects. But when dit aſe and 
eonfin:zment, added to his natural impa- 
ti-nce of contradliction, and when in the 
pr:icnee of Wincheſter, and others of his 
party, ſhe had heen urging her old topic 


of perfectiug the reformation, the king, 
af:&r the retired, broke out into this ex- 
preſton, * A good hearing it is, when \ 
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ee women become ſuch elerks! and a 
thing much to my comfort, to come 


„ in my old age, to be taught of my 
« wife” Wincheſter improved the op- 
portunity of avgravating the queen's ins 
ſolence; and, after inſinuating the dan». 
er of cheriſhing ſuch a ſerpent in his bo- 
ſom, accuſed her of treaſon, cloaked 
with hereſy. 7 he king was indeed pre- 
vailed on to give a warrant, to draw up 


articles that would affe&t her lite, aud 


the day and hour were appointed when 
ſhe was to be ſeized. Ihe deſign, how- 
ever, being accidentally diſcovered to her, 
ne waited upon the King, who received 


| her kindly, and began a diſcourſe about 


religion. She anfwered,” that women 
„ by their creation at firſt. were made 
5 ſubject to men; and they being made 
aſter the image of God, as the women 
were after their image, ought to in- 
ſtrut their wires, and that ſhe was 
much more to be taught by his ma- 
« jeſty, who was a prince of ſuch cxccl- 
9 [ous learning and wiſdom.” “Not fo, 
by St. Mary,“ ſaid the king, you 
are become a doctor, Kate, able to in- 
ſtruct us; and not to be inſtructed by 
us. To which ſhe replied. ** that it 
ſeemed he had much miſtaken her 
freedom, in arguing with him, fance 
ſhe did it to engage him in diſcourie, 
to amuſe this painſul time cf his infir- 
mity; and that ſhe might receive pro- 
fir by his learned converſation, in 
which laſt point ſhe had not miſſed 
her aim, always referring herſelf in 
theſe matters, as ſhe ought, to his mu- 
4% jeſty. **Anditiseven io, ſweet heart,” 
ſaid the king, then we are perfect 
friends again.” The day, which had 
been appointed for carrying her to the 
Tower, being very fine, the king took a 
walk in the garden, and ſent for the 
queen. While they were' together, the 
lord-chancellor, ignorant of the reconcs- 
liation, came with the guards. The 
king ſtepped aſide to him; and after a 
little conver/ation, was heard to call him 
„ knave. Ay, arrant knave, a fool, 
* and a beait, and bid him preſently 
“ avant out of his ſight.” The queen, 
being ignorant on what errant they came, 
endeavoured, with gentle words, to pa- 
cify the King's anger, Ah ! poor fort,” 
faid the king, thou little knoweſt how 
ill he deferves this at thy hand. On 
„ my word, ſwect heart, he has been 
toward thee, an arrant knave, and fo 
* ket him go.“ By her thus happily 


conquering the King's reſentment, the 
| | turvived _ 
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ſarvived him, and at his deceaſe he be- 
queathed her, as a mark of his afſection, 
a legacy of 45001. beſides her jointure. 
She was afterwards married to Sir 'Tho-. 
mas Seymour, lord-admiral of England, 
and uncle co king Edward VI. She, 
however, lived but a very ſhort time, and 
Y 7 unhappily with him; for ſhe died in 
child-bed ; and, not without ſuſpicion of 

Hon. In her time ſhe publiſhed, 

rayers or Meditations, wherein the mind 
is ſtirred patiently to ſuffer all afflictions 
here, and to ſet at nought the vain Proſ- 
peritie of the Worlde, and always long 
for the everlaſting Felicitee, in 12mo. 
And among her papers were found, 
Qneen Catherine Parr's Lamentation of 
a Sinner, bewailing the Ignorance of her 
blind Life; which was publiſhed with a 
preface, by the great lord Burleigh. 

PARRIC!DE, Parricida, the murder 
or murd-rer of a father, as matricide is 
the murder or murderer of a mother. It 
is allo extended to the murder of any 
near relation. 

+ PARRYING, in fencing, the action 
of warding off the blows aimed at one by 
another, 

PARSLEY, in botany, an umbelli- 
ferous plant. It is biennial, a native of 
moift grounds in the ſouthern parts of 
Europe, and common in our culinary 
gardens "The roots of parſl-y are ſome- 
times uſed in apozems, and ſuphoſed to. 
be apperient and diuretic, but liable to 
produce flatulencies. Their gafte is. 
ſweetiſh, accompanied with "a fight 
warmth or flavour, ſomeuhat reſembling 
that of a carrot. The leaves of the plant 


have a greater warmth and lets tweetnefs | 


than the roots. The ſeeds, ſaid to be 
carminative, refolvent, and diuretic, and 
commended in the German ephemerides 
for deſtroying cutaneous inſects in chil- 
dren, are in taſte warmer and more aro- 
matic than any other part of the plant, 
and accompani-d with a confiderable bit- 
terneſs. Pariley is, by ſome ſkilful per- 
ſons cultivated in fields for the ute of 
ſheep, it being a ſovereign ee to pre- 
ſerve them from tlte rot, provided they 
are fed twice a wrek for two or three 
hours each time with this herb: but 
hares and rabbets are fo fond of it, that 
they will com: from a great diſtance to 
feed upon it; and in countries where 
theſe animals abound, they will deſtro 

it, if it be not very ſecurely fenced ag al 


them; ſo that whocver chooſes to have 
plenty of hares in their fields, by culti- 
varing parſley, will draw all the hares of 


| 
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the country to them. The beſt time for 
22 in the fields is about the mid- 
dle or latter end of February ; the gtound 
ſtould be made fine, and the ſeeds fown 


foot aſunder, that the ground may be 
kept hoed between the drills, to deſtroy 
the weeds, which, if permitted to grow, 
will ſoon over run the parſley. Two 
buſhels of ſecd will ſow an acre of 
land, | 

PARSNIP, paſtinacha, in botany, 
the name of a weil-known root. The 
parſnip is to be propagated by ſowing its 
ſceds in February or March, in a tick 
mellow foil, whteh muſt be deep dug, 
that the roots may be able to run deep 
without hindrance. It is a cotamon prac- 
tice to ſow carrots, at the ſame time 
upon the fame ground with the parſnips; 
and if the carrots are deſigned to be 
drawn young, there is no harm in it, 
The parſnips, when they are grown up 
a little, muſt be thinned to a foot dif- 
tance, and carefully kept clear of weeds. 
They are fineſt taſted, ju xt the ſcaſon 
when the leaves are decayed ; and fv\ch as 
are deſirous to eat them in ſpring floula 
have them taken up in autamn, and 
preſerved in ſand. When the ſeeds arc 
to be ſaved, ſome very ſtrong and finc 
plants ſhould be left for it at four ſect 
diſtance; and towards the end of *uguſ}, 
or the beginning of Scptember, the ſeeds 
will be ripe; they muſt then be carcſully 
gathered, and dried on a coarſe cloth, 
They ſhould always be ſown the ſprin 
py ny. for they do not keep well 
Miller's Gard. Vid. 

Thie common wild parſnip is frequert 
by road ſides. and in dry paſtures; it 
flowers in autumn, and ripens its feeds 
ſoon after. Ihe ſeeds deſerve to be 
brought into uſe in medicine much more 
than thev arc wt preſent. They are warm 
and carminative, though not ſo violently 
hot as the carraway feeds and others, 
which we commonly uſe on thele occa- 
ſions. . They diſpel flatuſcs. and are in 
great eſteem among the country people, 
for curing the chohe. They alſo are di- 
retic and apericnt, and gently promote 
the menſes. | 

PARSON, the reQtory, vicar, of it- 
cumbent of a pariſh church 

PARSONAG::, a reftory. or parti 
church, commonly endowed with a 1117s, 
glebe, and titke, for the maintenance e 
a miniſter, with cure of fouls within ſuch 
pariſh. 
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PART, Pars, 4 portion of Tome 


pretty thick, in drills, drawn about a © 


PAR 


whole, conſidered as actually divided br 
diviſible. 

Meble er eſſentia Pax Ts, in phyſic, 
thoſe abſolutely neceſſary to life, as the 
heart, brain, ee. 

Natural or genizal PARTS, thoſe mi- 
hiſtering to generation. 

PART, in geometry and a®ronomy, 
is applied to the divilion of lines and 
circles, &c. | | 

Prat oriinel PART, a part or number 
agrecable and analogons to ſome other 
part or number; or a medium to find 
tome number or part unknown, by pro- 
portion and equality of reaſon. | 

Similar PARTS, thoſe which are to one 
another, as their wholes arc to one ano- 
ther, 

PART, in muſic, a piece of the ſcore, 
or partition, written by itſelf, for the 
ronvenieney of the muſician ; or it is one 
vr more of the ſucceſſion of ſounds, 
which makes the harmony, written 
apart, Or, the parts are the funds 
made by ſeveral perſons, ſinging or play- 
ing in concert. Muſic in parts was un- 
known to the ancients; they had but one 
burt: all their harmony conſiſted in the 
inceeflion of notes, none in the con'o- 
wance. There arc four principal parts, 
the treble, baſs, tenor, and coriter 
tenor. Some compare the four parts in 
muſic to the four elements; the bats, 
ehey ſay, repreſents the earth ; the tenor, 
the water; countct-tcnor, air: and 
treble, * fire. : 

PARIS sf Speech, in grammar, all 
the words that enter th- compolition of 
a diſcourſe, as noun, pronoun, verb. 


participle, adverb, conjunction, prepoli- | 


ion, and interjection 

* PARTHENQPE, in fabulous hiſ- 
tory, one of the Syr-ns, who, being 
to charm Ulyſſes and his compazions 
with. their ſongs, threw themſelves into 
the ſea. The poets ſay, that Parthe- 
nope landed in Italy, and died there. 
That a city was built at her tomb, from 
which her name was called Parthenope, 
now Naples. —— 

PARTEKRRE, in gardening, a level 


diviſion of ground which uſually faces the 


ſouth, and belt front of an houſe; and 
is generally furniſhed with greens, 
flowers, &c. There are ſeveral forts of 


parterres, as plain graſs with borders, 


and parterres of embroidery, &c. Plain 
Þarterres are more beautiful in England 
than in any other country, by reaſon of 
the excellency of our turf, and that de- 


czricy and unaffected ſimplicity that it 


| 
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affords to the eye of the ſpecſators. 
Other parterres are cut into thell and 
ſcroll-work, with ſand-alleys between 


them; which fort of parterres are 
eſtecmmed fineſt in France. As to the ge- 
neral proportions of parterres, an oblong 
or long ſquare is eſteemed the belt: 
therefore a parterre ſhould not be leſs 
than twice as long as it is broad: twicz 
and a half is accounted a very good pro- 
portion; and it is very rare that three 
times is excceded, RD 
PARTI, PanrTiE, ParTY, or 
PARTED, in heraldry, is applied to a 
ſhield or eſcutcheon. denoting it divided 
or marked out into partitions. 
PARTICIPATION, that which gives 
a part or fhare in any thing, cither by 
right or favour. | 
PARTICIPLE, Partici ium, in gram- 
mar, an adj:Qive formed of a verb, fo 
called becauſe it participates partly of the 
properties of a noun, and partly of thoſe 
of a verb; being variable through genders 


und cates, like the former; and regard- 


ins time, action, paſſion, &e. in manner 
of th- lucter. 

PARTICLE, in phyſiology, the mi- 
note part of a body, an alt-mblage of 
which conſtitute all natural bodies. It 
is the various ariangement and texture 
of theſe particles, with the difference of 
coheſion, &c. that conſtitute the various 
kinds of bodies. By this attraction of 
the particles, Sir Iſaac Newton ſkews, 
that moſt of the phznomena of the leſſet 
bodies dre affected. as thoſe of the hea- 
renly bodi-s are, by the att raction of gra- 
vity. See Atrrafiion and Grawtetion. 

PARTICLES, in grammar, a deno- 
mination comprizing adverbs, pr-poſi- 
tions, interjectlons. and conjunctions. 
Mr. Locke obſerves, that it is in the 
right uſe of parlicles, the clearneſs and 
heauty of a good ſtyle more particularly 
conliſts. | 

PARTICULAR, Particularir, a rela- 
tive term teferring to ſpecies or indi- 
vidual, and oppoicd to gencral or uni- 
verſal. 

PARTIES, in law, figniſy the per- 
fons that are named in a deed or fine, 
viz. thoſe that made the deed, or levied 
the fine, and alſo thoſe to whom the 
ſame was made or levied. 

PARTNER and PARTNERSHIP, 
See Flor. ſhip. | f 

PRI RID GE, in ornithology, a 
ſpecies of tetrao, with a naked ſcarlet 
wark behind the eyes. "The common 
partridge is too well Known to need a 
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forther ' deſcription 2. it is common in 


ſiclds;s and called by authors perdtx. 
But beſides the common kind, there is 
another ſomewhat larger ſpecies called 
the rod · legged partridge, with à gre 
tail, vari gated in the upper part wich 
brown . LY | 

PARTY, in politics, a faction con- 
ſidered as oppoling another lu law, 
party-Jury is one impanelled in actions 
brought for or agaiaſt foreigners. 

PARULIDEFES. ia ſurgery, tumours 
and ihflammations of the gums, om- 
monly colled gum-boiis. 

PASQUIN, a mutilated marble ſtatue 
at Rome, in a corner of the palace of the 
Urſini: it takes its name-from a cobler 


of that city called Paſquin, famous for | 


his ſneers and gibes, and who diverted 
himſelf with paſſing his jokes on cvery 
one who went through the ſtreet. After 
his death, as they were digging up the 
pavement before his ſhop, they found in 
the earth the ſtatue of an ancient gla- 
dia*or, well executed, but maimed, aud 
half ſpoiled : this they ſct up in the place 
where it was found, and by common 
conſent named it Paſquin. 
time all fatires are attributed to that 
figure, and are either put into its mouth 
or paſted upon it, as if they were wrote 
by Paſquin redivirus; and theſe are 
addreſſec by Paſquin to Marforio, atio- 
ther ſtatue at Rome. When Martorio is 
attacked, Paſquin comes to his aflitt- 
ance ; and when Paſquin is attacked, 
Marfotio aſũſis him in his turn. 

PASQUINADE, a fatirical libel faſt- 
encd to he ſtatue of Paſquin : theſe are 
commonly ſhort, merry, and epigram- 
matic; and from hence the term has been 

pplied to all lampoons of the ſame caſt. 

he difference between a paſquinade and 
u ſatire is, that the end of the latter is 
to correct and reform, while that of the 
former cry "er ridiculc and expoſe. 

"PASS, a ftraight, difficult, and nar- 
row paſſage, which ſhuts up the entrance 
into a country. | 
_ Birds of Pa$s$AGE, thoſe birds which 
at certain ſtated ſeaſons of the year re- 
move from certain countrics, and at 
other tated times return to them again, 
as our quails, woodcocks, ſtorks, night- 
ingales, ſwallows, and many other 
ſpecies. 

Right of PASSAGE, in commerce, an 
Impolition or duty exacted by -ſome 
Princes, cither by land or fea, in certain 
cloſe and narrow places in their terri- 
. tories, on all veſſels and carriages, and 
Vol, II. 


Since that 


PAS 
even ſometimes on perſons or paſſengere 
coming in or going — of norte, A 
PASSANT. in heraldry,” a term ap- 
plied to a lion, or other animal, in 4 
ſhie ld, appearing to walk leiforely : for 
moſt beaſts, except lions, the term 
trippant is frequently uſed inſtead of 
paſſant. , | | | 
PASSIONS, in moral philoſophy, 
certain motions of the foul, which 98 
it purſue what appears to be good, and 
avoid whatever threatens evil. 
PASSIONS, in medicine, make one 
of the non-naturals, ' and praduce yery 
ſenſible effefts. Joy, anger, and "fear, 
are the principal. in the two firſt, the 
ſpirits are hurried with too great vivacity; 
whereas, in fear or dread, they axe as it 
were curbed and concentrated: whence 
we may conclude, that they have u very 
bad ellect upon health; and th-refore it 
will be bell to keep them within bounds 
as much as poſſible, and to preſerve tn 
inward ſcrenity, calmnels, and tranqui- 
ity,  Continual ſorrow and anętiſt of 
mind render the, fluids thiek, and gene- 
rate viſcid and acid crudities in the ſto- 
mach, and at length render the body 
unapt for a due circulation; — pro- 
ceed obſtructions of the Vviſtera, and 
many chronical diſordets. Anger con- 
ſtringes the bilious veſſals In particular, 
and cauſes too great an cvacuation of the 
bile ; produces ſtrictures in the ſtomach 
and duodenum ; whence the bilions hn- 
mours are amaſſed and corrupted ; laying 
a foundation for yomiting, bilious fevers, 
and cardialagiz. 8 
PASSIONS, in painting. the external 
expreſſions of the different diſpobtions 
and aſſections of the mind; but particu- 
larly their diffcrent eſſects upon the ſe- 
veral features of the face; for though the 
arms, and indeed every part of the hody, 
ſerve likewiſe, by their quick, languid, 
ans variouſly diverſified motions, to ex- 
preſs the paſſions of the ſoul : yet, in 
painting, this difference is moſt conſpi- 
cuous in the face. In ſorrow, joy, loye, 
ſhame, and compaſſion; the eyes ſwell - 
all of a ſudden, ar: coyered with a {uper- 
abundant moiſture, aud drop tears; and 
in - grief eſpecially, the corners of the 
mouth hang down, the eye-lids arg half 
ſhut, and the pupil of the eye is elèxated 
and half covered; and all the other t- 
eles of the face are relaxed, fo that the 
viſaze appears longer than ordigary. In 
fear, terror, fright, and horror, the eye- 
brows are greatly elevated, the eye- Hels 


| expanded as wide as poſſible, by as 
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to diſcover the white of the eye, and the 
pupil is depreſſed and half covered by the 
lower eye-lid ; the hair ſtands an end; 
the mouth is at the ſame time wide open, 
an the lips % far drawn back, that the 
teeth both of the upper and under jaw 


appear. 


Contempt is expreſſed by railing one 
fide of the upper-lip, fo as to diſcover 
the teeth, whilſt the other lide has a 
movement like that in laughter; the eye, 
on that ſide where the teeth appcar, is 
half (hut, whilſt the other remains 
open; however, both the pupils are de- 
prelled. : 

In jealouſy, envy, hatred, and ma- 
lice, the cye-brows are knit; and, in 
laughter, all the parts agree, tending as 
it were towards the center of the face. 

Mr. le Brun has been extremely happy 
in expreſſing the ſeveral paſſions, and 
the examples he has left of them deſerve 
imitation, 

PASSIONS, in poetry, are of ſin- 
oular uſe in diſtinguiſhing the characters 
of the actors. See Charaer, 

PASS1ION- FLOWER, Paſſflora, in 
botany, a genus of plants. There are ſe- 
veral forts of this plant, but that which 
is the moſt commonly cultivated is the 
paſſiſiora felis polmatis integrimus, paſſion- 
flower with hard ſharped entire leaves, or 
the common paſſion- flower. This Ry 
naturally in the Braſils, yet is hardy 
enough to thrive in the open kir here, 
and is fellom injured except in very ſe- 
vere winters, which commonly kill the 
branches to the ground, and ſometimes 
deſtroys the roots: this riſes in a few 
years to a great height, if they have pro- 
per ſupport. I have feen, ſays Mr. Mil- 
ler, ſome of thete plants, whoſe branches 
were trained up more than forty fect 
high, "The ſtalks will grow almoſt as 
Jarge as a man's arm, and are covered 
with a purpliſh bark, but do not become 
very woody. {he ſhoots from theſe 
ftalks are often twelve or fifteen feet long 
iu one ſummer; they are very lender, o 
malt be ſupported, otherwiſe they will 
hang to the ground, intermix with each 
other, and appear very unſightly. This 
plant begins to flower carly in ſuly, and 
there is a ſucceſſion of flowers daily, till 
the froſt in autumn puts a ſtop to them. 

It may be propagat d by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be town upon a moderate hot- 
bel, which will bring up the plants much 
{yuoner than when they are ſown, ia the 
open air, io they will have more time to 
get ltrength before winter. 
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It may be alſo propageted by laying 
down the branches, which in one year 
will be well rooted, ſo may be taken off 
from the old plants and tranſplant-d 
where they are deſigned to remain. The 
cuttings of this will alſo take root, if 
they are planted in a loamy ſoil not too 
tit? in the ſpring before they begin 10 
ſhoot. If theſe are covercd with bell or 
hand-plaſſes to exclude the air, they will 
ſucceed much better than when they are 
otherwiſe treated ; but when the cuttings 
put out ſhoots, the air ſhould be admit- 
ted to them, otherwiſe they will draw up 
weak, and ſpoil : they mutt be afterwards 
treated as the layers. ' 

Thoſe plants, which are propagated by 
layers or cuttings, do not produce fruit 
ſo plentifully as the ſeedling plants; and 
I have found the plants which have been 
propagated two or three times, cither by 
laycrs or cuttings, ſeldom produce fruit, 
which is common to many other plants. 
Mill:r's Gard. Dic. 

PASSION-WEEFK, the week next 
preceding the feſtival of Faſter ; ſo called, 
becauſe in that week our Saviour's paſſion 
and death happened. 

PA+SIVE. in general, denotes ſome- 
thing that ſuffers the action of another, 
called an agent, or active power. In 
grammar, the verb or word that expreſſes 
this paſſion, is termed a paſlive verb; 
which, in the learned languages, has a 
peculiar termination, as aner, doccor, &c. 
in Latin; that is, an „ is added to the 
actives am, doces: and, in the Greek, the 
iu flection is made by changing w into oa, 
as rule, Tuvlowa:, &c. But, in the mo- 
dern languages, the paſſive inflection is 
performed by means of auxiliary verbs, 
joined to the participle paſſive; as I am 
praiſed, in Latin /audor, and in Greek 
emameoua;t; or, I am lowed, in Latin 
amor, and in Greek Aja, Thus it 
appears, that the auxiliary verb I am, 
ſerves to form the paſſives of Engliſh 
verbs; and the fame holds of the French, 
as je ſ.is laue, I am praiſed; jay ce jour, 
| have been praiſed, &c. 

PASSOVER, a ſolemn feſtival of the 
ſeus, celebrated on the fourteenth day of 
the month next after the vernal equinox, 
and inſtituted in commemoration of their 
coming out of Egypt; becauſe on the 
night before their departure the deſtroy- 
ing angel, who put to death the firit- 
born of the + gyptians, paſſed over the 
houtes of the Hebrews, which were ſprin- 
kled with the blood of a lamb. The 
whole tranſaction is related in the twelfth 

chapter 


ins he. FO, OO TO 
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chapter of Exodus. They were ordered 
before this ſeſtival to Kill the paſchat 
lamb, and to ſprinkle their door- poſts 
with its blood ; and the following night, 


which was the grand feaſt of the paſſaver, 


and which was to continue ſeven days, 
they were to cat the lamb roaſted with a 
ſallad of wild lettuces, or other bitter 
herbs, in the poſture of travelles ; and if 
any part remained the day following, it 
was to be thrown into the fire; and for 
eight days together no leavened bread was 
to be uſed, on pain of being cut oft from 
the people. 

PASS-PAROLE, a command given 
at the head of an army, and thence com- 
municated to the rear by paſſing it from 
mouth to mouth. 

PASS-PORT, or PASS, a licence, 
or writing obtained from a prince or po- 
vernor, granting !'berty and ſafe- conduct 
to paſs through his territories without 
moic{tation. 

PASTEBOARD, a kind of thick pa- 
per formed of ſeveral ſheets of paper 
palted together. f 

PASTE, a compoſition of water and 
flour, boiled to a conſiſtence, uſed by 
various artificers, upholiterers, book 
binders, &c. In cookery, paſte is the 
compoſition of flour, &c. wherein pies 
are baket; and in confectionary, paſte 
denotes a preparation of ſome fruit, 
made by brating the puip thereof with 
ſome fluid, or other admixture; and af- 
terwards drying it with ſugar, till as pli- 
able as common paſte, 

PASTE, in the glaſs-trade, a kind of 
coloured plaſs, made of a calcined cry- 
ſtal, lead, and metallic preparations, o 
as to imitate the natural gems: for the 
manner of eſſecting which, ſee Gem. 

PAS'TERN of a horſe, in the manage. 
the diſtance between the joint next the 
foot, and the coronct of th: hoof, This 
part ſhould be ſtort, eſpecially in middlu- 
fized horſes, becauſe long paſterns are 
weak, and cannot fe well endure travel- 
ling. 

PASTERN-JoinT, the joint next a 
horie's foot. 

PAST, or PASTEL, among paint- 
ers, a kind of paſte made of diffrent co- 
lours, ground up with gum-water, in or- 
der to make crayons, See Crayon. 

Sometimes the crayons themſelves are 
called paſtils, 

PASTOR, a ſhepherd, but is now ge- 
nerally uſed for a parſon or miniſter that 
hath cure of ſouls. 

PASTORAL, ſomething rclating to 


— 
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ſhepherds; hence we fay, paſtora! life, 


manners, poctry, &c. Ihe original of 
poctry is atcribed to that age which ſua- 
cecded the eration of the world : and 
as the keeping of flocks ſeems to have 
been the firlt employment of mankind, 
the molt ancient fort of poetry was, pro: 
vably, paſtoral. It is natural to imagine, 
het the leiiure of thoſe ancient ſhepherds 
admitting and inviiug forme diveriion, 
none was io proper to that ſolitary and 
{i dentary life as ſinging; and that in 
their ſongs they took occaſion to celebrate 
their own felicity. From hence a poem 
was invented, and afterwards improved to 
a perfect image of that happy time; 
which, by giving us aa cfteem*for the 
virtues of a foriner age, might recom- 
mend them to the preſent. And ſince 
the lite of (ſhepherds was attended with 
mare. tranquiliity than any other rural 
employment, the ports choſe to intro- 
duce their perſons, from whom it received 
the name of palteral. 

A paſloral is an imitation of the action 
of a ſhepherd, or one conſidered under 
that charact-r. The form cf. this imita- 
tion is dramatic, or narrative, or mixed 
with both; the fable ſimple ; the man- 
ners not too polite nor too ruſtic ; the 
thoughts are plain, yet admit a little 
quickneſs and pation, but that ſhort and 


flowing; the expreſſion humble, yet as 


pure as the language will afford ; neat, 
but not florid ; caſy, and yet lively. In 
ſhort, the fable, manners, thoughts, and 
expreſſions are full of the greateſt ſimpli- 
city in nature. Ihe complete character 
of this poor conſiſts in ſimplicity, brevi- 
ty, and delicacy; the two firſt of which 
render an eclogue natural, and the laſt 
delightful. 

t we would copy nature, it may be uſe- 
ful to take this idea along with us, that 


maitoral is an image of what they call the 


volden age. So that we are no to de- 
ſcribe sur ſhepherds, as ſhepherds at this 


day really arc, but as they may be con- 


c:ived then to have been, when the beſt 
»f men followed the employment. 'To 
cry this reſemblance yet farther, it 
would not be amiſs to give theſe ſhepherds 
ſome {kill in aflronomy, as far as it may 
be uſeful to that fort of liſſ, And an air 
of piety to the gods ſhould ſhinz through 
the poem, which ſo vilibly appears in all 
the works of antiquity : and it ought to 
preſerve ſome relith of the old way of 
writing; the connection ſhould be looſe, 
the narrat ions and deſeription ſhort, and 
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the periods conciſe. Yet it is got ſuffi- 
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tient that the ſentenoes only be brief, the | 


whole eclopue ſhould be fo too. For we 
cannot ſuppoſe portry, in thoſe days, to 
have b<ca the buſineſs of men, but their 
recreation at vacant hours. 

ut with refpett to the preſent age, 
nothing mere conduces to make theſe 
compoures natural, than when tome 
knowledie in rural aftairs is diicovercd. 
7 his may be made to appear rather done 
by chance than by deſign, and {ometimes 
is beſt ſhewn by inference; leſt, by too 
much ſtudy to ſcem natural, we deſtroy 
that caſy ſimplicity from whence atiſs 
the delight. For whit is inviting in this 
1ort of poctry proceeds not fo much from 
the idea of that buſineſs, as of the tran- 
guiliity of a country life. 

We mutt, therefore, uſe ſome illuſion 
to render a paſtoral delightful; and this 
conſiſts in expoſing the belt ſide only of a 
ſnepherd's lite, and in concealing its mi- 
ferics, Nor is it enough to introduce 
ſuepherds diſcourſing together in a natural 
way, bat a regard muit be had to the 
jubject, that it contain ſeme particular 
beauty in ittelf, and that it be diftereat 
in every celogue. Belides, in cach of 
them, a deſigned {cene or profpect is to 
be preſented to our view, which ſhould 
likewiſe have its variety, This variety is 
obtained, in a great degree, by ſrequent 
compariſons, drawn ftom the moſt agrce- 
able Objects of the country; by interro- 
ga:i0ns to things inanimate; by beauti- 
til digrefiions, but thoſe ſhort; ſomo- 
times by inſiſting a little on circumſtan- 
ces; and, laſtly, by elegant turns on the 
words, which renders the numbers cx- 
eremely ſweet and plcaſing. As for the 


numbers themſelves, though they arc 


properly of the heroic meaſure, they 
mould be the ſmootheſt, the molt eaſy 
and flowing imaginable. It is by rules 
like theſe we ought to judge a paſtoral, 
And ice the inſtructions given for any 
art are to be delivered as that art is in 


per feclion, they mult in neceflity be de- 


rived from thoſe in whom it is acknow- 
ledged fo to he. It is, therefore, from 
the practice of Theocritus and Virgil, 
the only undiſputed authors of paſtoral, 
that the critics have drawn the foregoing 
notions concerning it. 

"Theocritus excels all others in nature 
and ſimplicity. The ſubjects of his Idyl- 
lia are purely paſtoral; but he is not i 
exact in his perſons, having introduced 
reapers and filhermen, as well as fhep- 
herds. He is apt to be too long in his 
gelcriptions,- of which that of the cup, | 


rafters, 


XS 


in the firſt paſtoral, is a remarkable ins 
ſta In the manners he ſeems a li:tle 
defective, for his ſwains are fometimes 
abuſiee and immodeſt, and, perhaps, too 
much inclining to ruſtieity; tor inſtance, 
in his fourth and fifth Idyllia. But it is 
enough that all others learned their ex- 
cellencies from him and that his dialect 
alone has a ſecret charm in it, whith.no 
ther could ever attain. : 

Virgil, who copics Theocritus, refines 
upon his original; and in all points 
where judoment is.principally concerned, 
he is much fuperior to his maſtyr Tho' 
ſome of his ſuhjects are not paſtoral in 
themſelves, bur only tem to be ſuch, 
they have a wonderrul variety in them, 
Which ch: Greek was a flrynger to. He 
exceeds him in regularity and brevity, 
and falls jrort of him in nothing but 
Umplicity and propticty of ſtyle; the 
firtt of which perhaps was the fault of 
his age, and the laſt of H; language 

mong the moderus ti:cir tuccels has 
been greateſt, who have moſt cndeavou;- 
ed to make theſe ancicats their pattern, 
The moſt confiderable genius appears in 
the famous ILaſſo and our Spencer. al- 
fo, in his Aminto, has as far excelled 
all the paſtoral writers, as in his Gierufa- 
lemme he has out-done the epic ports of 
his country. But as this picce {eems to 
have been the original of a new fort of 
poem, the paſtoral comedy in Italy, it 
cannot ſo well be conſidered as a copy of 
the ancients. Spencer's Calendar, in Mr. 
Dryden's opinion, is the mo!! complete 
work of this kind witch any.nation has 
produced ever ſince the time of Virgil. 
Not but that he may be thought imper- 
fect in ſome few points. His eclogues 
are ſomewhat too long, if we compare 
them with the ancients. He is, ſome- 
times too alle gorical, and treats on mat- 
ters of religion in a paſtoral ſtyle, as the 
Mantuan had done before him. He has 
employed the lyric meaſure, which is con- 
trary to the practice of the old pocts. His 
ſtanza is not always the ſame, nor al- 
ways well choſen ; the laſt may be the 
reaſon why his expreſſion is ſometimes 
not conciſe enough: for the tetraſtic has 
obliged him to extend his ſenſe to the 
length of four lines, which would have 
been more cloſely confined in the cou- 
plet. 

In the manners, thoughts, and cha- 
he comes near to 'Theocritus 
himſelf ; though, notwithſtanding all the 
care he has taken, he is certainly inferior 
in his dialect: for the Doric had its 

beauty 


* 
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to paſs, that ſome ot his eclo 
6th, 8th, and reth. for example, have 
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beguty and propriety in the time of The- 


ocritus, it was uſed in part of Greece, 
and frequent in the mouths of many of 
the greateſt perions; whereas the whole 
Engliſh and country phraſes of Spencer 
were either entirely ob oltte, or ſpoken 
only by people of the lowelt condition. 
As there is a difference between limplicify 
and ruſticity, .o the expreflion-of Lmple 
thoughts thould be plain but not clown- 
ih. The addition he has made of a-ca- 


lendar to his eclogues is very beautiful, 


{nee by this, beides the general moral of 
innocence and twplicity, -which is com- 
mon to other authors of paſtora}, he has 
one peculiar to himself; be camp ares hu- 
man life te the ſeveral ſeaſons, and at 
once expoi:s to his readers a vi:zw of the 
great and little worlds in their various 
changes and aſpects. Let the teruputous 


.divition of the paltorals into months has 


obliged him cithcr to repeat the tame de- 
ſcription in other words, for three montlis 


together, or, wien it was exhaulted ve 


fore, entirely to omit it: whence it comes 


gues, as the 


nothing but their titles to diſtinguiſt 


them. The reaſon is evident; becauie 


the year has not that varicty in it to tur- 


nich every month wi-h a particular de- 
ſcription, as it may every ſcaſon. Re- 


ſpeeting the mod rn paſtoral poets, Mr. 
Pope and Mr. Philips land among the 


foremoſt. I ſhall not draw a compariſon 


between the paitorals of Mr. Pope and 
Mr. Philips, for that has becn already 
done by Mr. Pope himſcif, Mr. Shen- 
{tone has allo hit upon the true nature of 
paſtoral coinpolitions. 
PASTORAL STAFF, the ſame with 


: croſicr. Sec (voter. 


PASTURE, or PASTURE-LAND, 
that reſerved for feediag cattic. Paſture- 
Iund is of ſuch advantage to huſbandry, 
that many prefer it cven to corn-land, 


. becauſe ot the ſmail hazard and labour 


that attends t, and as it lays the fodnda- 
tion for moſt of the protit that is ex- 
peed ſrom the arable land, beeautc of 
the manure the cattle afford which are 
ed upon it. Where dung is not to be 


bought, as is often the caſe in places dif” 


tant from large towns, the farmer. is 
forced to proportion his arable to his pa- 


ture land, in ſuch manner that the cattle 


fed on the latter may be ſafhcient for a 


. ſupply of dung, ſo recellary for produ- 


cing the fruits of the former. Patlure; 
lands are of three kinds: 1. The up- 


lands; theſe lie ſo high as not to be'over- | 
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flowed by rivers, or land-floods. 2. 
Thoſe low lands which lic ncar rivers 
and fens. And, 3. Thoſe that lic near 
the ſca. All dung that is d on paſſure- 
land muſt be laid on in winter, that the 
rains may wath its fatneis itco the ground 
before the fun ſcorches it, or Cyaporates 
its goodneſs. Fine mould mixed with 
the dung, and ſpread with it over the 
land, is very good for paſtures ; for it is 
waſhed down to the very rgois of the 
gra's, and gives them a new and fine tcil 
jult in thoi? places wheres it is moſt 
wanted. The belt manure for paſture- 
land is the rotten bottoms of old bay- 
ltacks; for theſe moulder xway into a 
very rich sil, and are always full of vaſt 
quantities of ſced, fallen at times from 
the hay, whach all grow when ſpread on 
the ground: and thus new nouriſhment, 
and a new fet of plants, are given at 
once to the exhauſtef! ground. But as 
particularly uſeful as this is for paſture- 
ground, it is as improper for corn-land, 
und ſhould by no means ever be ſuffered 
to mix with the manure ſor thoſe 
grounds; as it will then raiſe graſs and 
other plants, which though of uſe in the 
paſture, are weeds among the corn. 

PASTURE of Plans, a term uſed by 
Tull, for the nouriſhment they draw 
from the carth, 

PASLT, in cookery, a preparation of 
veniſon, veal, lamb, or other meat; 
which being boned, beaten to a pulp, and 
highly ſeaſoned, is incloſed in a proper 
paſte, and baked in an oven. 

PATE'E, or PAY IEE, in heraldry, 
a croſs ſmall in the center, and widening 
to the extremes, which are very broad. 

ATELLA, in anatomy, a bone 
which covers the fore part of the joint of 
the knee, called alſo rotula, and popu- 
larly the knee-pan. | 

PATELLUA, the LIMPET, a genus of 
ſnhell-tiſn, with a' hhmple ſhell, of a conic 
or other gibboſe bgure, and a very wide 
opening at the mouth or bottom; always 
applyiny itfelf hrmly to ſome ſolid body, 
which le rves it inft-ad of another ſhell. 
The animal inhabiting it is called limax. 

PATENT, in general, denotes ſome- 
thing that ſtands open or expanded: 
thus a leaf is ſaid to be patent when it 
ſtands almoſt at right angles with the 
ſtalk. , 

ParznT, or LEeTTERS-PATENT. 
Ste: Letter. 

PASENTEE, one to whom the king 
has granted his letters-patent. 

PATER-NOSTER, the Lords prayer, 

is 
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fo called from the two firſt words thereof 


in Latin, It is alſo ſometimes uſed for a 
chaplet or ſtring of beads. And, in ar- 
chitecture, the Yame term is uſed for a 
fort of ornament cut in the form of bealls, 
either oval or round, uſcd on aſtragals, 
baonettes, &c. 

PATH, denotes the ceurſe or tract 
marked out or run over by a body in mo- 
tion. 

PATHE TIC, whatever relates to the 
paſſions, or that is proper to excite or 
awake them. In muſic, this term is uſed 
for ſomething very moving, expretfive, 
or paſlionate, and is capable of exciting 
pay, compaſſion, anger, or the like, 

PATHET1C NERVES, in anatomy, 
a pair of very ſmall nerves which arile in 
the brain, and run to the trochlear 
mnſele of the cye. Theſe nerves have 
obtained the name pathetic, from their 
ferving to move the eyes in the various 
paſſious. 

PA FHHOGNOMONIc, among phyſi- 
ciaus, an appellation for a ſymptom, or 
concourſe of ſymptoms, that are inſepe- 
rable from a diſtemper, and arc found in 
that only, and in no other, 

PATHOLOGY, that part of medicine 
which explains the nature of diſcates, 
their cauſes and ſymptoms. 

PATHOS, za, a Greek term, li- 
terally ſignifying paſſion, is ſometimes 
uſed ror the energy of a diſcourſe, or its 

wer to move the paſſions. 

PAIIEN T, among phyſicians, a per- 
ſon under the direction of a phyhcian or 
ſurgeon, in order to be cured of tome diſ- 


e. 

PAT RIARCHS, among Chriſtlans, 
eceleſiaſtical dignitaries, or Liſhops, 0 
called from their paternal authority in the 
church. | 

PATRIARCHAL CROSS, in herald- 
ry, that where the ſhaft is twice croſſed ; 
the lower arms being longer than the up- 

r ones. 

- PATRICIAN, 
Romans. a title given to the deſcendants 
of the hundred, on, according to others, 
of the two hundred firit ſenators choſen 
by Romulus, and by him called patres, 
fathers. 

PATRIMONY, a right or eſtate in- 
herited Ly a perſon from his anceſtors, 

PATROL, in war, a reand or march 
made by the guards, or watch, in the 
wight=time, to obterve what palles in the 
ſtreets, and to ſecure the peace and tran- 
quiltity of a city or camp. The patrol 


generally conſiſts of a body of five or ſix | 


among the ancient 
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men, detached from a. body on guard, 
and commanded by a ſerjcant. 

PATRON, among the Romans, an 
appellation given to a maler who had 
freed his flave. | 

Fatron was alſo a name which the 
people of Rome gave to tome great man, 
under whote protection they. uſually put 
themſelves, 

PATRON, in the church of Rome, a 
faint whoſe name a perion bears, or un- 
der whoſe protection he is put, and whom 
he takes particular care to invoke. Pa- 
tron is alto a name given to thoſe great 
men whe protett or countenance an au- 
thor, and permit him to dedicate his lite- 
rary pertormances to him. 

PATRON, in the canon and com- 
mon law, a perſon, who having the ad- 
vowſon of a parſonage, vicarage, or the 
like ſpiritual promotion, belonging to his 
manor, hath, on that account, the gitt 
and diſpoſition of the benefice, and may 
preſent to it whenever it hccomes vacant, 

PATRONAGE, the right of diſpoſing 
of a church or beneſice, and enjoying fe- 
veral other privileges, ſuch as having the 
aonourable rights of. the church, being 
interred in the chancel, &c. 

PATRONYMiC,among orammarians, 
is applied to ſuch names of men and wo» 
men as are derived from thoſe of their 
parents or anc: {tors, 

PAVEMENT, aer of ſtone, or 
other matter, ſerving to cover and 
ſtreugthen the ground tor the more com- 
modious walking on. ; 

PAVILLION, in architecture, a kind 
of turret or building, usually in{ulated, 
and contained under a ſingle roof ; tome- 
times 1quare, and fometimes in form of 
a dome: thus called from the reſem- 
blance of its root to a tent. 

PAVILLION, in military affairs, a 
tent ravied on poſts to lodge under in the 
ſummer-time. 

O, in aſtronomy, a ſouthern con- 
ſtellat ion, called the peacock, 

PAUSE, a ſtop or ceſſation of ſpeak- 
ing, ſinging, playing, or the like, The 
uſe of pointing in grammar, is to make 
proper pauſes in, certain places. There 
is a pauſe in the middle of each verſe; 
in an hemiſtich it is called a reſt or re- 
poſe. 

Paus x, in muſic, a character of ſilence, 
or reſt, called alſo by ſome a mute figure, 
becauſe it ſhews that ſame part or perſon 
is to be ſilent, while the reſt continue the 
ſong. 

PAYMENT, the diiſchazge of a debt, 
either 


» 
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ekher by caſh, or by bills of exchange, 
&c 


PEACE, Par, in its general ſignifica- 
tion, ſtands in contradiſtinAibn to war. 

PEACE, in our law-books, ſignifies a 
quiet and inoſſenſive behaviour towards 
the king and his p-ople, It is obſerved, 
that ail anthority for keeping the peace 
comes originally from the king, who is 
the ſupreme officer or magiſtrate for the 
pany 7 of it. Alfo the lord chancel- 

or, and judges of the king's bench, &e. 
have a general power to keep the peace 
over all the realm; as have likewiſe all 
courts of record within their own pre- 
cincts, and ſheriſſs of counties, jultices of 
the peace, conſtables, &c. No perſon 
may break the peace without heing liable 
to puniſhment; and where any perſon is 
in danger of harm, or ſome bodily preju- 
dice from another, on oath made thereof 
before a juſiice of the peace, or other ma- 
' giſtrate, he may be ſecured by bond or 
recognizance, which is commonly calicd 
binding to the pcace. 

Peace of the King, that pence or ſe- 
curity, both of life and goods, which the 
king promiſes to all his ſubjects. or others 
that are under his protection. There is 
alſo the peace of the king's highways, 
which is to be free from all annoyances 
and moleſtation ; to which may be added 
the peace of the plough, whereby both 
the plough and plough- cattle are ſccured 
from diſtreſſes; and fairs are faid to 
have their peace, ſo that no perſon may 
be troubled there for debts contracted 
elſewhere. 

PEACH, Perſica, in botany, the name 
of a genus of trees. 

The ſineneſs of this fruit, in general, 
depends on the firmneſs of the pulp, the 
delicacy of the flavour, and the thinneſs 
of the kin. A fine peach ſhould be of a 
fine deep red next the ſun, and of a pale 
whiciſh hue next the wall; and the pulp 
ſhould be of a yellow caſt, and very juicy; 
and the ſtone ſhould be ſmall, though 
the fruit in general be large. | 

The beſt method of ſaving the ſtones 
is, ſays Mr. Miller; to let fome of the 
fineſt peaches of the beſt kinds hang till 
they drop off themſelves from the tree, 
and then the {tones ſhoul1 br immediately 
planted on a bed of light rich earth, 
planting them four inches deep in the 
earth, and at about four inches aſunder 
The beds ſhould be covered, to preſerve 
them in winter; and in ſpring when the 
trees come up, they mnit be cleared o. 
weeds, and well Watsted. The nezt 
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ſpring they ſhould be carefully taken up, 
and planted w-the gurſery at greater 
diſtances : and, after two or three year 
ſtanding here, they may be removed to 
the places where the are to remain; or 
may at that time, when the condition of 
their fruit is known, be grafted on other 
ſtocks, which is the common way now 
uſed to propagate theſe trees. 

The common method of propagating 
the peach is, by grafting. In order to 
this, ſome good ſtocks ſhould be provided, 
which ſhould be of the muſcle, or a white 
pear plum. When theſe ſtocks are two 
or three years old, they will be ſtrong 
enough to bud ; and the common ſeaſon 
for doing this is about Miqſummer. The - 
buds ſhould be choſen from a healthy 
tree, which produces a great deal of fruit; 
they mult be taken from the trees either 
in a cloudy Cay, or elſe in the mornin 
or evening, when the fun has not — 
power; they ſhould then be inoculated on 
the (talks as ſoon as poſſible, and the 
ſtalks treated with the uſual care after- 
wards. See Inoculatior. 

When theſe are to be tranſplanted 
where they are to remain, the molt ' 
proper ſoil for them is a light rich paſture- 
land, taken up with the turf, and rotted 
together, before it is to be uſed 3; and the 
borders to be made with this cannot be 
too wide, and ought to be raiſed five or 
ſix inches above the level of the ground ; 
or, if the foil be moiſt, more than that. 
They muſt be tranſplanted in autumn, as 
ſoon as the leaves are fallen off; and 
ſhould never be ſet at leſs than fourteen 
feet diſtance from one another. The 
heads of rhe trees are then to be raiſed up 
againſt the walls, to keep the roots from 
being moved by the winds; and they 
ſhould be watered at times, with a noſa 
on the watcring pot, and the water 
ſprinkled all over them, In the middle 
of May che new ſhoots are to be nailed 
to the wall, training them horizontally 
and the foreright ſhoots are to be rabbed 
off: in October the new branches ſhould 
be prun d, ſhortening them according to 
the ſtrength of the tree; if ſtrong, they 
may be lett eight inches long; if weak, 
they ſhouid only be left five; and the 
fame car” is to be taken of them for the 
ſucceeding years, | 

There are two general rules always to 
be obſerved in the pruning of peach and 
nectatine trecs, which arc, 1. Always te 
have enough bearing wood. 2. Not to 
lay in the branches too cloſe to one ano» 
ther. All peach» trees produce their ſruit 

icom 
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Prom the yourg wood, either of the ſame, 
or, at the moſt, of the former year's 
ſhoot ; for this reaſon the branches are to 
be. ſo pruned, as to enconrage them to 
throw, ont mew. (lioots in every part of the 
tree: and this is to be done in May, 
when, by pinching, or ſtopping the 
ſtrong ſhoots, there may be new wood 
forked out in any part of the tree. This 
is the mcthod of the ſummer prening ; 
the winter pruning is uſually done in Fe- 
bruary or March, but it is much better 
done at Micha-lmas, #+ foon as their 
leaves bepit to fall; and the wounds will 
then have time to heal before the ſevere 
froſts come on. 8 | 
In pruning of theſe trees it muſt al- 
ways be obtferred alfo, that it is beſt done 
under a wood bud, not © bloſſom bud; 
which may be diffinguiſhed by the wood 
bonds being lets rurgid, and longer, and 
narrower than the bloſſom bud; for, if 
the ſhoot have not a leading bud where 
It 1s cut, it will commonly die down to 
the leading bud. In nailing the ſhoots to 
the wall, they ſhould be place lat ss equal 
diſtanc's as poſſible, aud io ſer apart, that 
the leaves may have room; and they mult 
always be rained as horizontally as poſ- 
ſibie, that the lower part of the tree may 
be wel! wooded, which it will not be, if 
the branches are ſuffered to tun upright, 
Iles Gurderer's Dic enary. 
PEACOCK, Paws, in ornithology, a 
genus of birds, of the order of the gallinæ, 
the characters of which are theſe : there 
are ſour toes on each foot, and the head 
is ornamenter with an ere creſt of 
feathers. Of this genus there are ſeveral 
ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by their different 
colours. The male of the common kind 
is, perhaps, the moſt gaudy of all the 
bird kind; the letigth and beauty of 
whoſe tail, and the various forms n which 
the creature carries it, are Jſuthciently 
"Known and admired. 
PEAK, a rocky mountainous country 
in the weft of Derbythire, r-markable 
"for its mincs of lead and iron, &c 
PEAR, Py-us. in botany. All the 
"forts of cars, propagated in yarns, are 
produced by budding, or grafting them 
upon ſtocks of their own kind, which are 
cbmmonly called tree-(ocks, or c upon 
the quince or white-thorn focks: but 
"the lat are now generally ditufcd, the 
Fruit produced this way ining apt to be 
dry and meuty, The quines ſtocks are, 


s however, in preat eſtecn tor the trees de- 
_ firmed for dwarfs of for walls; Hecaule 

hey do not lee the Thootr ] to taft and 
"Jaxuriaut. Ent there are 0: zcctions againſt 
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eren theſe, which are of ſome conſe. 
quence; for there are many kinds of pear 
which will not do upon them, but will 
die, or become weak and good ſor no- 
thing, after three or ſour years; and 
the hard-baking pears are rendered very 
unpleaſant by being prafted on theie 
ſtocks, while the battcry or melting ones 
are meliorated by them. And it is to be 
added, that no fort of pear will thrive 
upon a quince flock in a poor or gravelly 
ſoil. 

PEAR Trers planted either againſt 
walls, or in eſpaliers, muſt not be placed 
nearer to one another than twenty feet. 
Pear-trees commonly produce their hloſ- 
ſom buds brit, at the extremity of their 
laſt year's ſhaots; the common way of 
pruning is very prejudicial, - therefore, as 
it takes off the part which ſhould bear the 
fruit, and occaſions new ſhoots from the 
ſame branch, which will over fill the tree 
with wood, the trees ſhould always be 
carefully: looked over in ſummer; and 
all the foreright ſhoots taken off; by 
which means the fruit will not be over- 
ſhade, and the trees will need but little 
winter pruning. The ſeveral forts of 
ſummer pears all ripen beſt in eſpaliers, 
but the winter prars require a ſouth-caft, 
or ſouth- welt, or elle an caſt wall. 
Milier's Gard. Vit. ; 

PE4RCH-GLUE, a kind of glue of 
remarkable ftrength and purity, made 
from the ſkins of pearchcs. 

PEARL, Margarita, in natural hiſ- 
tory, a hard, white, {lining body, uſually 
roundiſh, found in a teſtaceous fiſh re- 
ſembling an oyſter. Pearls, though 
clteemed of the number of gems, and 
highly valued, not only at this time, but 
in all ages, proceed only from a diſtemper 
in the creature that produces them, ana- 
logous to the bezoars, and other ſton 
coneretions in ſcvcral animals of other 
kinds; and what the ancients imagined 
to be a drop of dew concreted into a pearl 
in the body of the peari-filb, which they, 
ſuppoſed roſe from the bottom to the 
ſurſace of phe water to receive it, is no- 
thing more than the matter deſtined to 
form and enlarge the ſhell, burlling 
from the veflels deſtined to carry it, to 
the paris of the ſhell it ſhould have form- 
ed, and by that means producing theſe 
little coneretions. 

ihe fiſh in which theſe are uſually 
produced is the - Eaſt Indian pearl oyſter, 
as it is commonly, though not very pro- 
periy, called: it has a very large and 
broad ſhell of the bivalve kind, ſome- 
times meaſuring twelve or fourtcen inches 

over, 
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over, but thoſe of eight inches are more 
frequent : it is not very deep; on the 
out ſide it is of a duſky brown, and with- 
in of a very beautiful white, with tinges 
of ſeveral other colours, as expoſed in 


different directions to the light. Beſides 
this ſhell, therc are many others that are 
found to produce pearls ; as the common 
oyſter, the muicle, the pinna marina, 
and ſeveral others, the pearls of which 
are often very good ; but thoſe of the true 
Indian berberi, or pearl oyſter, are in 
general ſuperior to all. Ihe ſmall or 
ſeed pearls, are alſo called ounce pearls, 
from their being fold by the ounce, and 
not by tale, are vaſtly the moſt numerous 
and common ; but, as in diamonds, 
among the multitude of ſmall ones, there 
are ſmaller numbers of larger found, fo 
in pearls there are larger and larger kinds; 
but as Bey increaſe in ſize, they are pro- 
portionably leis frequent, and this is one 
reaſon of their great price. We have 
Scotch pearls frequently as big as a little 
tare, ſome as big as a large pea, and ſome 
few of the ſize of a horſe- bean; but theſe 
are utually of a bad ſhape, and of little 
value in proportion to their weight. 
Philip II. of Spain had a pearl perfect 
in its ſhape and colour, and of the ſize of 
a pigeon's egg. De Boot tells us of one 
in the emperor Rodolph's poſſeſſion, of 
thirty carrats weight; Tavernier mentions 
one in Perſia, for which that crown paid 
to the amount of more than a hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling; and we are 
told of Cleopatra's poſſeſſing one worth 
fourſcore thouſand pounds of our money; 
p-arls of ſuch vait ſizes as theſe are as 
rare as the great diamonds ; but, as a- 
mong diamonds, there are a conſiderable 
number, which though very ſhort of this, 
are of great value. Ihe fineſt and what 
is called the true ſhape of the pearl, is a 
perfect round; but if pearls of a conſider- 
able ſize are of the ſhape of a pear, as 
is not unfrequently the caſe, they are not 
leſs valued, as they ſerve for earings and 
ether ornaments. Their colour ought to 
be a pure white, and that not a dead and 
lifeleſs, but a clear and brilliant one; 
they muſt be perfectly free from any 
* ſpot, or ſtain, and their ſur- 
fac es mult be naturally ſmooth and gloſſy, 
tot they bring their natural poliſh with 
them. which art is not able to improve. 
This valuable article of commerce is 
not the product of any peculiar part of 
the world. The Eaſt- Indies and America 
produce the pearl ſhell-fſh in abundance, 
and it is found with good pzarls in many 
VoL, III. | 
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parts of Europe. The coaſts of the ifland 

Ceylon afford pearls ſuperior to thoſe of 

all the Eaſt in the beauty of their colour, 
but there are no very large ones found 

there. The Perſian gulph abounds with 
the pearl - ſiſh, and fiſheries are eſtabliſhed 

on the coaſt of the ſeveral iſlands in it. 

In America, there are fiſheries in the 

gulph of Mexico, and along the coaſt of 

Terra Firma, ail which yield conſiderable 

advantage. The European pearls are 

principally found on the coaſts of Scot- 

land, and the neighbouring parts, The 

pearls met with in apothecaries ſhops are 

of various kinds, all that are unfit for the 

jewellers purpoſes coming thither ; con- 

{equently ſome of the rough and ill ſhaped 

pearls, and thoſe of bad colours, are at 

times to be met with there; though the 

generality are what are only too ſmall 

for working into toys, &c. Theſe, aſter 
levigation, make an impalpable powder, 

which is much talked of as an ingredient 

in what is cailed pearl-cordials ; but moſt 

of the apothecaries uſe only levigated 

oyſter- hell under its name. 

Manner of fiſhing for PEARLS in the 
Eaſl Indien. There are two ſeaſons for 
pearl-fiſhing, the firſt is in March and 
April, and the laſt in Auguſt and Sep- 
tember; and the more rain there falls in 
the year, the more plentiful are theſe 
fiſheries. Art the beginning of the ſeaſon 
there are fometimes two hundred and 
fifty barks on the banks; the larger 
barks having two divers, and the ſmaller 
one. Each bark puts off from the ſhore 
at ſan-riſe, with a land- breeze, which 
never fails; and returns again by a ſea- 
breeze, which ſucceeds it about noon. 
As ſoon as the barks arrive at the placz 
where the fiſh lie, and have caſt anchor, 
each diver binds a ſtone ſix inches thick, 
and a foot long, under his body; which 
ſerves him as ballaſt, prevents his being 
driven away by the motion of the water, 
and enables him to walk more ſteadily 
under the waves. They alſo tie another 
very — {tone to one foot, by which 
they are ſpeedily ſunk to the bottom of 
the fea: and as the oyſters are uſuaily 
firmly faſtened to the rocks, they arm 
their hands with leathern mittens to pre- 
vent their being w3anded in pulling them 
violently off ; but this taſk ſome perform 
with an iron-rake, In the laſt place, each 
diver carries down with him a large nct 


in the manner of a ſack, tied to his neck 
by a long cord, the other end of which is 
faſtened to the fide of the bark. This 


| net is to hold the oyſters gathered from 
17 the 
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the rock, and the cord is to pull ap the 
diver wh-n his bag is full, or he wants 
air, See Divirg. 

In this equipeye he ſometimes precipi- 
tates himſelt ſigty fret under water; and 
as he has no time to Jole, he no {ooner 
arrives at the bottom; than he begins to 
ron ſrom hide ro fide, teartng up all the 
oviters he meets with, and cramming 
them into his buds t 

At whatever depth the divers are, the 
ligut is fo great that they eaſily fee what- 
ever pits in the tea; and to their great 
conſternation ſometimes perecive monſ- 
trous fiſh-s from which all their addreſs 
in reuddying the water, &c. will not al- 
ways fiv- them, but they unhappily be- 
cu ne their prey: and of all the dangers 
ot the fiſhery. this is one of the greateſt 
and moſt utual. The beſt divers will 
keep under water near half an hour, and 
the reſi do not ſtay leſs than a quarter. 
Daring this time they hold their breath 
without the uſe of oils, or any other 
liquors ; only acquiring the habit by 
lomg practice. When they find them- 
ſelves ſtreightened, they pull the rope to 
which the bag is faſtened, and hold faſt 
by it with both hands; when thoſe in 
the bark, taking the ſignal, heave them 
un into the air, and unload them of their 
ih, which is fometimes five hundred 
oyſters, and ſometimes not abeve fifty 
Some of the divers need a moment's 
retpite to recover breath ; others jump in 
avain inſtantly, contiauing this violent 
ex-rcite without intermiſſion for ſeveral 
hours. 

Manner of fſping fur PEARLS in America. 
The. fieſt to whom the indians made 
this valuable dicovety, was Baſco Nnnez 
de Balboa, who in his pallage for making 

further diſcoverics on the South-ſca, was 
preſented with ſome pearls by Tumaco, 
an Indian prince. &4t preſ:ne they are 


found in ſuch plenty, that there are few | 


perions of ſubſtance near Panama, who 
do not employ all, or, at leaſt, part of 
their ſlaves in this fiſhery, the manuer of 
which not being commonly known, it 
will not be improper” to detfcribe it 
here. 

The owners of che negrocs employ the 
moſt proper perſons for ti s fiſhery, which 
being performed at the bottom of the 
ſea, they muſt be both expert 1wimmers, 
and capable of holding their breath a 
long time. Iheſe they fend to the iflands, 
where they have huts built for their 
lo lyings, and boats which hold eight, ten, 


or twenty negroes under the command of | 


| 
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an officer. In theſe boats they go to ſuch 
parts as are known to produce pcarls, and 
where the depth of the water is not 
above ten, twelve, or fifteen fathor1. 
Here they come to an anchor, and the 


negrocs having a rope faſtened round 
their bodies, and the other end to the 
ſide of the boat, they take with them a 
ſmall weight to accelerate their ſinking, 
and plunge into the water. On teaching 
the bottom they take up an oyſter, which 
they put under the left arm ; the ſecond 
they hold in their left hand, and the 
third in their right; with theſe three oyſ- 
ters, and ſometimes another in their 
mouth, they riſe to breathe, and put them 
in a bag. When they have reſted them- 
{clves a while and recovered their breath, 
they dive a ſecond time; and thus con- 
tinue, till they have either completed the ir 
taſk, or their ſtrength fails them. Every 
one of theſe negro divers is obliged daily 
to deliver his maſter a certain fixed num- 
ber of pearls; ſo that when they have 
got the requiſite number of oyſters in 
their bag, th:y begin to open them, and 
deliver the pearls to the officer, till they 
have made up the number due 'to their 
maſter; and if the pearl be but formed, 
it is ſuffictent, without any regard to its 
being ſmall or faulty. I he remainder, 
however large or beautiful, are the ne- 
gross own property, nor has the maſter 
the leaſt claim to them, the ſlaves being 
allowed to ſell them to whom they pleaſe, 
though the maſter generally purchaſes 
them at a very ſmall price. 

Theſe negroes cannot every day make 


| up their number, as in many of the oy1- 


ters the pearl is not at all, or but imper- 
fectly formed, or the oyſter is dead, 
whereby the pearl is ſo damaged as to be 
of no value; and as no zllowance is made 


for ſuch pearls, they muſt make up their 


numbers with others | 
Beſides the toil of this fſhery, from the 


oyſters ſtrongly adhering to the rocks, 


they are alſo in no ſmall danger from 
ſome kinds of 61h, which either ſcize the 
negroes, or by ſtriking on' them, cruſh 
them by their weight againſt the bottom. 
Every negroe to defend himſelf againſt 
theſe animals, carries with him a ſharp 
knife. with which if the fiſh offers to at- 
fault him, he endeavours to ſtrike it in 


| apart where it has no power to hurt 
him ; on which the fiſh, immediately flies. 
The office's _ keep a watchful eye on 


thoſe voracious-creatures, and on diſcover - 
ing them, ſhake the ropes faſtened to the 
negroes bodies, that they may be 1 pon 

| ein 
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their guard; many, on the divers being 
in danger, have thrown themſclves into 
the water, with the like weapon, and 
haſteu down to their defence : but too 
often all their dexterity and precaution is 
not ſufficient to protect the diver from 
being devoured by theſe fiſh, or loſing 
one of his legs or arms by their bite. Se- 
veral ſchemes have been practiſed to pre- 
vent ſuch melancholy accidents ; but they 
have hitherto proved very ineffectual, 

The pearls of theſe fiſherics are gene- 
rally of a good water, and ſome very re- 
markable both in their ſhape and ſize; 
but there is a difference in their water and 
colour; ſome being highly valuable, and 
others as remarkably defective. Some of 
theſe pearls, though indeed but few, are 

ſent to Europe, the greateſt part being 
carried to Lima : where the demand for 
them is very great, being not only uni- 
verſally worn there by all perſons of rank, 
but alio ſent from thence into the inland 
parts of Peru. 

Miter of PEARL, the ſhell, not of the 
pearl-oyſter, but of another ſca fiſh of 
the oyſter kind. This ſhell on the inſide 
is extremely ſmooth, and of the* white- 
neſs and water of pearl itſelf; and it has 
the ſame luſtre on the outſide, after the 
firſt laminz or ſcales have been clcared 
off with aqua fortis, and the lapidaries 
mill. Mother of pearl is uſed in inlaid- 

works, and in ſeveral toys, as inufl- 
' boxes, &c. 

PEARL, in heraldry, in blazoning 
with precious ſtones, is the ſame with 
argent or white, 

EAT, a kind of turf uſed for fucl in 
| ſeveral countries. 

PEBBLES, Calculi, ſmall ſtones, com- 
poled of a cryſtaline matter debaſed 
by carths, and hence ſubject to veins, 
SE and other variegat ions. | 

PECCANT, in medicine, a term uſed 
for thoſe humours of the body which of- 
fend either by their quantity or quality. 

PECK, a meaſure of capacity, four of 
which make a buſhel. 

PECTORAL, an epithet for medi- 
cines good for diſorders of the breaſt and 
lungs. The ordinary intention of theſe 
— — is eit her to attenuate or thicken 
the humours of theſe parts, and to rende? 
them fit to be expectorated or {pit out. 

PECTOR ALIS, in anatomy, a pair 
of muſcles which poſſoſſes almoſt the 
whole brealt, and ſerves to move the arm 
forwards. - Naturaliſts obſerve a ſingular 
mark of providence, in the fize and 
ltrength of che pe (total muſcle in diſſer- 
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ent animals It is by the action of this 
waſcl:, that the flying of bitus is ch efly 
performed; and therefore much larger 
and (tronger in birds, than in any ani- 
mals not made for flight. | 

PECULIAR, in the eanon law, fig- 
nifi-s a particular pariſh or church that 
has juriſdiction within itſelf for granting 
probates of wills, and adminiſtration, ex- 
empt from the ordivary or biſhop's courts. 
The king's chapel is a royal peculiar, eu- 
empt from all ſp ritual juriſdiction, aud 
reſerved to the viſitat ions and immediate 
government of the king himſelf. There 
is likewiſe the archbiſbop's peculiar ; ſor 
it is an ancient privilege of the ſee of 
Canterbury, that wherever any manors 
or advowſons belong to it, they forthwith 
become exempt from the ordinary, and 
are reputed peru'iars: there are fiſty- 
ſeven iuch peculiars in the fee of Canter- 
bury. Belides theſe, there are ſome pe- 
culiars belonging to deans, chapters, and 
prebendarics, which are only exempted 
trom the jurifdiction of the archdeacon ; 
theſe are derived from the biſhop, who 
may vilit chem, and to whom there lics 
an appeal. 

Court of PECULIARS, a court in which 
the atfairs belonging to pceculiars are 
tranſacted, 

PED AGOGUE, or PXDAGOGUE, 
waiaywySO-, a tutor or matter, to whom 
is committed the diſcipline and direction 
of a ſcholar, to be inſtructed in grammar 
and other arts. 

PEDANT, a rough unpoliſhed man of 
letters, who makes an impertinent uſe of 
the ſciences, and abounds in unfeaſonable 
criticiſms and obſervations, Dacier defines 
a. pedant, a perſon who has more reading 
than good ſenſe; and Malebranche de- 
ſcribes him, as a man full of falſe erudi- 
tion. who makes a parade of his know- 
ledge, and is ever quoting ſome Greek or 
Laiin author, or huntiug back to à re- 
mote etymology. 

PEDANTRY, the quality or manner 
of a pedant. | 

PEDESTAL, in architeQure, the 
owe ſt part of an order of columns, being 
that which ſuſtains the column, and ſerves 
it as a foot or ſtand. "The pedeital con- 
liſts of three principal parts, viz a ſquare, : ; 
trunk, or dye, which makes the body; 
a corniche, the head; and a baſe, the foot 
of the pedeſtal. 'i he pedeſtal is properly 
an apendage to a columu, not an eſſential 
part of it ; though M. Le Clerc thinks 
it efl-ntial to a complete order. There 


| are as many kinds of pedeltals as chere 
133 are 


© 


% 


ſidence is about the pubes. Authors alſo 


urlſe ſram congeſtions of the humours to 
the head and breaſt, produced w 


- - atic&t the breaſt, ſuch as convullive 


* 


ber of lice. f 


thora, palpitations of the heart, dry 


ngular efficacy in relaxing ſpaſms, are 
vuflixe diforders, in pains, cardialgias, 
. —— gripes produced by the ſlone, and 


ige 3; to be obſerved, that pediluvrium 
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are of orders of columns, viz. the Tuſcan, | 
Doric, lonic, Corinthian, and Com- 
polite. * | 
PEDESTALS of Statues, ſuch as ſerve 


to ſupport ſtatutes of figures. Vignola 
obſerves, that there is no part of archi- 
t cture more arbitrary, and in which more 
li erty may be taken, chan in the pedeſtals 
of ſtatucs; there being no rules or laws 
preſcribed by antiquity, nor any ſettled 
even by the moderns. 
— PEDICLE, among botaniſts, that part 
of à ſtalk which immediately ſuſtains the 
leaf of a flower or a fruit, and is com- 
monly called a foot-ſtalk. 
PEDICULUS, Leuſe, in zoology, a 
nus of inſets, Moſt animals are in- 
feſted with lice, or inſects which feed upon 
them : thus ſhcep have one ſpecies, oxen 
another, & and mankind are not free 
from them; for beſides the common 
kind, whoſe natural habiration is in the 
heads of children, there is another kind 
called the crab-louſe, whoſe natural re- 


reckon the death- watch among the num- 


PEDIL UVIUM, a bathing of the feet. 
This bath may be prepared of the ſame 
ingredients with other baths. It may 
either conſiſt of light, pure water alone; 
of, to corrett the qualities of heavy and 
hard water, a lixivium of bran of wheat 
or chamomile- flowers may be added. Pe- 
diluvium is highly expedient for the pur- 
poſes of derivation in thoſe diſcales which 


ſpaſms 
of the inferior parts, and eſpecially of the 
hypochondiia.' Among this kind, beſides 
lethargic diſcaſes, we may reckon almoſt 
all diforders of the head, ſuch as madneſs, 
melanchelv, cephalæas, hemicranias, the 
clavus hyſtericus, vertigo's, tooth- achs, 
pains of the ears, a gutta roſacea; inflam- 
mations and defluxion of faline humours 
on the cyes, immoderate hzmorrhages 
from the noſe, and long watchings. Of 
this kind are alſo ſome diſorders which 


althmas, dyſpnans ariling from a ple- 


coughs, and ſpittings of blood. Beſides, 
beths for the feet in conſequence of their* 


highly beuciicial in ſpatmodic and con- 
rolics, eſpecially of the hæmorrhoidal 


Hut ions of the ſtomach. 
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produces more happy eſſects, if before it 
is uſed the quantity of blood is leſſened by 
veneſection in the fect: it ſhould be uſed 
about bed - time; and the feet kept warm 
till the patient goes to bed, by which 
means perſpiration all over the body is 
increased. | | 

PEDIGREE. See Deſcent. 

PEDIMENT, in architecture, a kind 
of low pinnacle, ſerving to crown an or- 
dinance, or finiſh a frontiſpiece, and is 
placed as an ornament over gates, doors, 
windows, niches, altars, &c. being ordi- 
narily of a triangular form, but ſometimes 
forming an arch of a circle. 'The parts of 
a pediment are the tympanum and the 
corniche, which crowns it, and the en- 
tablature, which ſerves it as a baſe, or 
ſcale. Architects have taken a gicat deal 
of liberty in the form of this member; 
nor do they vary leſs as to the proportion 
of the pediment. The moſt” beautiful, 
according to Daviler, is that where its 
height is about one fifth of the length of 
its haſe. 

The pediment is uſually triangular, 
and ſometimes an equilateral triangle, 
called alſo a pointed pediment ; it is 
ſometimes circular, though M. Felibien 
obſerves, that we have no inſtance of 
round pediments in the antique, beſides 
thoſe in rhe chapels of the rotundo. 
Sometimes its upper corniche is divided 
into three or four ſides, or right lines: 
ſometimes the corniche is cut or open 
a-top, which is an abuſe introduced b 
the moderns, particularly Michact An- 

clo; for the deſign of this part over 

oors, windows, Ke. being chiefly to 
ſhelter thoſe underneath from the rain, 
to leave it open in the middle is to fruſ- 
trate its end. Sometimes the pediment 
is formed of a conpl- of ferulls or wreaths 
like two conſoles joined together; ſome- 
times again it is without 2 baſe or its 
lower corniche is cut out, all but what is 
beſtowed on two columns or pilaſters, 
and on theſe is raiſed an arch or ſweep, 
inſtead of an entablature, of which Setho 
gives an inſtance in the antique in a Co- 
rinthian gate at Foligny, in Umbria; 
and Daviler a modern one in the thurch 
ot St. Peter at Rome. 

Under this kind of pediments come 
thoſe little arched corniches, which form 
pediments over doors and windows, ſup- 
ported by two conſoles, inſtead either of 
entablature or columns. 

Sometimes the pediment is made 
double, i. e. a leſs pediment is made in 


| the tympanum of a larger, on account of 


lome 
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frontiſpiece of the church of the Great 
\ Jeſus at Rome; but this is accounted an 


it. This change of determination occa- 
ons a conſiderable difficulty; the cyma- 


'the turn of the angle, to remedy which 


reaſon why the jury is ſo called, is be- 
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ſome projecture in the middle, as the 


abuſe in architecture, though authoriſed 
by very good buildings, as the large pa- 
vilion of the Louvre, where the carya- 
tides ſupport three pediments, one in 
another: ſometimes the tympanum of 
the pediment is cut out, or left open to 
let in light, as is ſeen under the portico 
of the capitol at Rome; laſtly, this open 
pediment is ſometimes triangular, and 
enriched with ſculpture, as roſes, leaves, 
&e. as is found in moſt of the Gotkic 
churches. 

M. Le Clerc obſerves, that the modil- 
lions in the corniche of the pediment 
ſhould always anſwer exactly over thoſe 
of the cntablature. Indeed Vitruvius 
ſays, that the ancients did not allow of 
any modillions at all in pediments. M. 
Le Clerc alſo obſerves, that the corniche 
which ſerves the pediment as a baſe, 
ſhould have no cymatium, by reaſon the 
cymatium of the reſt of the entablature, 
when it meets the pediment, paſſes over 


tium in this caſe appearing too broad in 


architects have recourſe to ſeveral expe- 
dients. 

A pointed pediment way crown three 
arches, but a circular pediment can only 
crown agreeably, There ſhould never be 
uſed more than two tympana over each 
other in the ſame frontiſpiece, and even 
where there are two, it would be proper 
to have the lower circular, and the upper 
pointed. 

PEDRERO, PrrERTRO, or PA- 
TERERO, a {mall piece of ordnance, 
uſed on board ſhips, for the —_—_— 
of nails, broken iron, or partridge ſhot, 
on an enemy attempting to board, They 
are generally open at the breach, and 
their chamber made to take out, to be 
loaded that way, inſtead of at the 
muzzle. , : 

PEDUNCULI CEREBELLI, in 
anatomy, three medullary proceſſes of 
the cerebellum, —_y that part is 
joined to the medulla ob mg 

PEER, in general, ſignifies an equal, 
or one of the ſame rank and ſtation, 
The term peers is now applied to thoſe 
who are impannelled in an inqueſt upon 
a perſog for _— or acquitting him 
of any offence laid to his charge; and the 


cauſe by the common law, and the cul- | 
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tom of this kingdom, every perſon is to 
be tried by his peers or equals, a lord by 
the lords, and a commoner by com- 
moners. 

PEER of the Realm, a noble lord who 
has a ſeat and vote in the houſe of lords. 
Theſe lords are called peers, becauſe, 
though there is a diſtinction of degrees in 
our nobility, yet in public actions they 


are equal, as in their votes in parliament, - 


and in trying any nobleman or other per- 

ſon impeached by the commons, &e. 
PEERESS, a woman who is noble by 

deſcent, creation, or marriage. 
PEGASUS, among the poets, a 


horſe imagined to haye wings, being that 


whereon Bellerophon was fabled to be 
mounted, when he engaged the chi- 
mera. 4 

The opening of the fountain Hippo- 
crene, on' mount Helicon, is aſcribed to 
a blow of Pegaſus s hoof, Pegaſus was 
feigned to have flown away to heaven, 
where it became a conſtellation. 

PEGASUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtel- 
lation of the northern hemiſphere, in 
form of a flying horſe, ſaĩd by diſſerent 
authors to contain nineteen, twenty, and 
ninety-three ſtars. 

* PEGASUS, in fabulous hiſtory, a 
winged horſe, produced as ſome ſay, by 
Neptune, and others, that he ſprung from 
the blood of Meduſa, when Perſeus cut 
off her head. With a ſtroke of his hoof, 
he cauſed the fountain Hippocrene to 
ſpring out of the earth. Bellerophon 
mounted him in order to attack Chi- 
mæta, after which Pegaſus is ſaid to 
have been placed among the ſtars, My- 
thologiſts give different interprerations of 
this fable. Some imagine that he was a 
very ſwift running horſe, and others that 
he was a ſhip belonging to Bellerophon. 

* PEGU, a kingdom of the Eaſt In- 
dies, on the S. E. ſide of the bay of Ben- 
gal in Aſia. It is bounded on the N, by 
the kingdom of Ava, on the W. and 
S. by the ocean, and on the E. by the 
kingdoms of Laos and Siam, It has a 
town of the ſame name, 70 miles with in 
land, and was a ſtrong place, above 20 
miles in circumference ; but is at preſent 
very thinly inhabited. The product of 
this country is timber for building, ele- 
phants-teeth, bees-wax, ſticklac, iron, 
tin, pertolæum, very fine rubies, and 
ſmall diamonds. They have alſo ſalt- 
petre, and plenty of lead, of which they 
make their money. It is very fruitful in 
corn, roots, pulſe, and fruits, and wild 
game is very common. They have alfo 
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good fiſh, por k, and poultry. The go- 


vernment is arbitrary, the king's will 
being a law; and yet he does not often 
abuſe his power. He has a large hand- 
ſome Rone palace at Ava. The inhabi- 
tants are but thinly clad, and the beſt 
among them wear neither ſhoes nor ſtock- 
ings. The Barmaes go almoſt naked, 
and make figures on their ſkins like the 
ancient Picts, by pricking them in with 
a bodkin, and rubbing them over with 
charcoal. The women arc much whiter 
than the men, and are ſmall, but well 
proportioned, They Wear petiicoats, 
which are open before: the women ace 
very fond of ſtrangers; and any man 
may. have a wife for the time he ſtays 
there, The wife goes to market, dre ſſes 
the victuals, takes care of her huſband's 
cloaths, and ſells his goods by retail. If 
ſhe proves falſe, the huſband may {11 
her for a ſlave, and if he goes aſtray, ſhe 
will give him a doſe of poiſon. There 
are a vaſt number of temples in this 
country, but moſt of wood, which arc 
varniſhed and gilded. The pricſts have 
ground allowed them, which they culti- 
vate for their ſubſiſtence; and they are 
ſaid to be ſtrict obſervers of morality, 
They are called 'Talapoins, and inculcate 
charity as the higheſt virtue, aſfirming 
that religion to be the beſt which teaches 
men to do moſt good. They have idols 
in their temples in a fitting poſture, like 
taylors, and they have all very large ears. 
When any perſons happen to be ſhip- 
wrecked on the coaſt, it they repair to 
the temples, they will be taken care of, 
and ſupplicd with what they want. In 
the low flat pazt of the country, liable to 
be overfiowed, they build their houſes 


upon ſtakes ; and then in times of inun- | 


dations, they communicate with each 
other by boats. The king of Ava, who 
reſides at the palace abovementioned, is 
now maſter of Pegu, Long. 97. 8. E. 
Lat. 17. 26. N. IP 

* PEKIN, or PEKiNG, a city, and 
the metropolis of the whole empire of 
China, where the emperor generally 
i Keeps his court, is ſcated in a very fruit- 
ful plain, Go miles S. of the great wall, 
and is of an exact ſquare, It is divided 
into two parts; the New or I artars city; 
and the Old or Chineſe city. The cir- 
cumference of the walls, excluſive of the 
ſuburbs, is about 52 Chineſe lys, which 
contain 240 geometrical paces cach. The 
walls are high and broad, and a horſe 
may aſcend to the top of thoſe of the 
new city by a flope of a great leugth. 


— 
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| They have towers within a bow-ſhot of 
each other, and the gates, which are 
high with ſtrong arches, ſupport pavil- 
lions 9 ſtories high, Each ſtory has 
windows or port-holes, and in the loweſt 
there is a large ball for the officers and 
ſoldiers, when they come off the guard. 
Before cach gate there is a parade, ſur- 
rounded by à femi-circular wall. All the 
gates of the city, which are 9 in number, 
are built alike, and are well furniſhed 
with artillery. The chicf ſtreets are as 
rait as a line, 4 miles in length, and 
120 feet wide, with ſhops on each ſide of 
the way. The hout's are wretchedly 
built, and low, being chiefly of one ſtory, 
which makes it ſurpriſing that there are 
ſuch vaſt crowds cf men in the ſtreets; 
for there is not a woran to be ſeen 
among them. There is alſo a prodigious 
number of horſes, mules, aſſes, camels, 
carts, wag2ons, and chairs; not to men- 
tion the people that gather round 
furtunc-tcilers, jugglers, ballad-fingers, 
quack-doctors, and the like. Fer this 
reaſon perions of diſtinction have always 
horſemen going beſore them to clear the 
way ; on which account, thoſe that can 
afford it, paſs through the ftrects in 
chairs, or on horſes, which ſtand to be 
hired at an caſy rate, and the owners 
lead them along to make way. Theſe 
are the more convenient, becauſe they 
know the place where every conſiderable 
perſon lives. Every thing is fo well ma- 
naged here, that there is ſeldom any diſ- 
turbance, and a robbery, or burglary, 
docs net happen in many years; and 
when they do, the criminals never eſcape 
bring taken. Every great ſtreet- has 
night and day a guard ef ſoldiers, with 
{words by their tides, and whips in their 
hands, wherev ith thry are ready to chaſ- 
tife offenders; they have likewiſe a power 
to take into cuſtody thoſe who reſiſt, or 
begin a quarrel. Ihe ends of the little 
ſtreets where they come into the greater, 
have lattice gates. Theſe gates are ſhut 
at night, and are ſeldom opened unleſs to 
perſons well known, who carry a lan- 
thorn in their hand, and give* a reaſon 
for their being out at that time of night. 
The ſouthern gate of this city is likewiſe 
the gate of the emperor's palace, which 
is a prodigious heap of great buildings, 
with large courts and gard« ns. This has 
battlements along the curtain, and is 
adorned with little pavillions at the an- 
gles. The architecture of the imperial 
palace is entirely different from that of 


Europe, and yet it ſtrikes the eye by its 


grande ur, 
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grandeur. The roofs which join to the! . ® PEMBROKE, the conn 
walls. are ſupported by a foreſt of beams, Pembrokeſhire, in 8. Wales; 


joiſts, and pars, all.japaned with gold 
flowers on à green ground. Ihe terraces 
upon which the apartments are built, 
arc about 15. feet high, and caſed with 
white — 4 and are adorned with a 
baluſtrade of tolerable workmanſhip. 
Long. 116. 41. E. Lat. 39. 54. N. | 

PELECOIDES, in geometry, a figure 
in form of an hatchet ; ſuch is the figure 
BCD A, plate XLI. fg. 5. contained 
under the two inverted quadrantal arcs 
A B and A D, and the ſemi-circle B CD. 
The area of the pelecoides is demonſtrated 
to. be equal to the ſquare A C, and that 
again to the parallelogram E B. It is 
equal to the ſquare A C, becaulc it wants 
of the ſquare on the left hand the two 
ſegments A B and A C, which are equal 
to the two ſegments B C and C D, by 
which it exceeds on the right hand. 

* PELIAS, in fabulous hiſtory, the 
ſon of Neptune by Tiro, and the bro- 
ther of Æſon, king of Theſlaly, uſurped 
the kingdom to the prejudice of Jaſon, 
his nephew, who was concealed from his 
fury, Jaſon, having attained the age of 
20 years, made himſelf known to his 
patents, and demanded the poſſeſſion of 
his dominions. This Pelias could not 
refuſe, he however prevailed on him to 
undertake the conqueſt of the Golden 
Fleece, hoping that he would periſh in 
that expedition. Pelias became at length 
more haughty and cruel, and was mur- 
dered by his on daughters, in attempt- 
ing, by Medea's advice, to reſtore him 
to youth 

PELICAN, Pelicanus, in ornithology, 
a genus of birds, of the order of the an- 
ſeres, the beak of which is very long, 
- crooked, and unguiculated at the extre- 
mity : its ſ des are not denticulated, and 
the anterior part towards the head is 
naked. 

PELICAN, in chemiſtry, a kind of 
double vell-l,' generally made of glaſs, 
and uſed in extracting tiuctures by circu- 

lation. 

__ PELLUCID, the fame with diapha- 
nous or trauſparent, and ſtands oppoſed 
to opaque. See Tranſparent. | 

PELVIS, the inferior part of the ca- 
vity of the abdomen, ſo called from its 
reſembling a baſon or ewer, in Latin 
called pelvis. See Abdomen, 

PELVIS of the Kidneys, a membrana- 
ccous cavity in the kidneys, which re- 
ceives the urine, and conveys it to the 
uvcters., 
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ty town of, 

It has a 
market on Saturdays, and 4 fairs, May 
14, Trinity-Monday, ſuly ro, and Sep- 
tember 25, for cattle; hortes, ſheep, 
and cloth, It is ſeated on the caſtern or 
innermoſt creek of Milford-haven ; over 
which it has two handſome bridges, It 
is well inhabited by gentlemen and tradeſ- 
men. As this town is frequenzed by 
ſhips, it has a cuſtom-houſe, and is for- 
tifed with a wall, which has ſeveral 
towers, and 3 gates. It has 3 pariſh 
churches, and its houſes are well built, 
it is governed by a mayor, 2 bailifls, 
and ſub · officers, and ſends one member 
to pariiament, It gives title of Earl to 4 
branch of the Herbert family. It is 236 
miles W. by S. from London. | 

* PEMBROKESHIRE, a county of 
South Wales, bounded on the E. by the 
counties or Cardigan and Camarthen, 
and on the N. W. and 8. by the Iriſh 
ſea. It is one of the belt of the Welch 
counties, having plenty of paſture land, 
and cattle. It has alſo a great man 
rivers, and plenty of good fiſh, as welt 
from thence as out of the ſea; as alſo 
water-fowls in large quantities. It is 
likewiſe noted for its pit-coal. Its ex- 
tent from E. to W. is about 20 miles, 
and from N. to S. about 26. It is in 
the dioceſe of St. David's, and contains 
45 pariſhes, and 9 towns. Pembroke is 
the ſhire town, and St, David's is a 
biſhop's fee. x 

PtNANCE, a puniſhment either vo- 
luntary, or impoſed by authority for the 
crimes a perſon has committed. 

PENA TFS, in Roman antiquity, 
were a kind of tutelar deities, either of 
countries or particular houſes; in the 
latter fenſe they were the ſame with the 
lares, A 

PENCIL, an inſtrument uſed by 
painters for laying on colours. Pencils 
are of various kinds, and made of va- 
rious materials. a 

PENCIL, an inſtrument uſed in draw- 
ing, &c. made of long pieces of black- 
lead, or red-chalk, placed in a groove 


cut in a ſlip of cedar, on which other 


pieces of cedar being glued, the whole is 
planed round, and one of the ends being 
cut to a point, it is fit for uſe, 

PENDANT, an ornament ſuſpended 
to the ear, frequently conſeſting of 
diamonds, pearls, and other precious 
(tones. 

PENDULOUS, applied to any thing 
that bends or haugs downwards: _ 

ils 
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the flowers, whoſe lender talks are 
not able to ſuſtain their heads upright, 
are called pendulous flowers. 

PENDULUM, in mechanics, any 
heavy body ſo ſuſpended, as that it may 
vibrate backwards and forwards, about 
ſome fixed point, by the ſorce of gravity. 
The word is derived from the Latin 
gend-o, to hang, or be ſuſpended. A 
pendulum is any body, as B (plate XLI. 
Ag. 6.) ſuſpended upon, and moving 
. a point A as a center. The nature 
ol a pendulum conſiſts in the following 
particulars: 1. The times of the vibra- 
tions of a pendulum, in very ſmall arches 
are all equal. 2. The velocity of the 
bob, in the loweſt point, will be nearl 
as the length of the chord of the a 
which it deſcribes in the deſcent. 2. The 
times of vibration in different pendulums, 
AB, AC, are directly as the ſquare 
roots of their lengths. 4. The time of 
one vibration is to the time of the de- 
ſcent, through half the length of the 
pendulum, as the circumference of a 
circle to its diameter. 5. The quantity 
of matter in the pendulous body is as the 
weight and the ſquare of the time di- 
rectly, and the length of the pendulum 
inverſely. 6. Whence the length of a 
pendulum, vibrating ſeconds, will be 
found 39 inches nearly; and of one half- 
ſecond pendulum 9,8 inches. 

From theſe properties of the pendulum 
we may diſcern its uſe as an univerſal 
chronometer, or regulator of time, as it 
is uſed in clocks, and ſuch-like machines. 
By this inſtrument alſo we can meaſure 
the diſtance of a ſhip, by meaſuring the 
interval of time between the fire and the 
found of the gun; alſo the diſtance of a 
cloud, by numbering the ſeconds, or 
half ſeconds, between the lightning and 
thunder. Thus, ſuppoſe between the 
lightning and thunder, we number 10 
ſeconds; then, becauſe ſound paſſes 
through 1142: fect in one ſecond, we 
bave the diſtance of the cloud equal to 
11420 feet. Again, the height of any 
room, or other object, may be meaſured 
by a pendulum vibrating from the top 
thereof. Thus, ſuppoſe a pendulum 
from the height of a room vibrates once 
In three ſeconds ; then ſay, as 1 is to the 
Fquare of 3, viz. 9, ſo is 39,2 to 352,8 
"feet, the height required. _— by 
*the pendulum we diſcover the different 

of gravity on diverſe parts of the 
_ Earth's ſurface, and thence the true figure 
Aue earth, See the article Earth. 
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The greateſt inconvenience attending 
this moſt uſeful inſtrument is, that it is 
conſtantly liable to an alteration of its 
length, from the eſſects of heat and cold, 
which very ſenſibly expand and contract 
all metalline bodies, as is evident from 
the pyrometer. See. Pyrometer. 

When pendulums were firſt applied to 
clocks, they were made very ſhort ; and 
the arches of the circle bein large, the 
time of vibration, throu different 
arches, could not in that caſe be equal; 
to effect which, the pendulum was con- 
trived to vibrate in the arch of a cycloid. 

In all that has been hitherto ſaid, the 
power of gravity has been ſuppoſed con- 
ſtantly the ſame. But, if the faid power 
varies, the lengths of pendlums mult vary 
in the ſame proportion, in order that 
they may vibrate in equal times. Seco 
Vibration. 

* PkNELOPE, in fabulous hiſtory, 
the daughter of Icarus, married Ulyſſes, 
by whom ſhe had Telemachus. During 
the abſence of Ulyſles, when he was at 
the ſiege of Troy, and who was 20 years 
from his dominions, ſeveral princes, 
charmed with Penelope's beauty, aſſuring 
her that Ulyſſes was dead, offered to 
marry her, and preſſed her to declare in 
their favour. She promiſed them, if 
they would give her time to finiſh a piece 
of tapeſtry ſhe was weaving, but at the 
ſame time undid in the night what ſhe 
had done in the day, and by this inge- 
nious artifice, eluded the importunity of 
thoſe who ſought her in- marriage till 
Ulyſles's return. 

PENETRATION, the art whereby one 
thing takes the place of another, or has its 
extenſion in the fame part of ſpace before 
poſſeſſed by the other. 

PENGUIN, in ornithology, the name 
of a ſea-bird common on = coaſts of 
America, eſpecially about the banks of 
Newfoundland, and the iſlands about 
the Streights of Magellan. It has eight 
furrows on the beak, and white ſpots 
before the eye; it is a very ſingular bird, 
and about the ſize of a gooſe. _ 

PENIS, the YARD, in anatomy, the 
primary organ of generation in map; 
being called alſo mentula, virga, priapus, 
and by a multitude of other names. 

Anatomiſts divide the penis into three 
parts, the body, the glans, and the urethra. 
In the body of the penis, are obſervable 
the cuticle and cutis, as the common in- 
teguments; the prepuce, being a redu- 
glans ; 

and 
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and in the lower of this is fixed the 
trænulum, all which are deſcribed under 
their ſeveral heads. - 

After theſe is obſervable the proper te- 
guments or coats of the penis. This is 
a robuſt coat, of a membranous nature, 
ſurrounding every part of the penis. It 
is ſometimes double, and has in the in- 
terſtitial ſpace a celluloſe coat, which is 
difcoverable by inflation and drying in 
that ſtate, Under this are the two bodies 
which conſtitute the penis; theſe, being 
called the corpora cavernoſa, or ſpon- 
gioſa, are deſcribed under the article 

PENITENCE, the fame with re- 
pentance; but is alſo uſed for the diſ- 
cipline or puniſhment, uſually called 
penance, 

PENITENTS, an appellation given to 
certain fraternities of penitents diſtin- 
guifhed by the different hape and colour 
of their babits. 

* PENN, William, an eminent writer 
among the Quakers, and the planter and 
Aegiſlator of Pennſylvania, was born at 
London, the 14th of October, 1644. In 
1660, he was entered a gentleman com- 
moner of Chriſt-church, in Oxford, 
where having before received an im- 
prefſion from the preaching of one 
Thomas Loe, a quaker, withdrew, with 
ſome other ſtudents, from the national 
worſhip, and heid private meetings, for 
prayer and preaching. This gave great 
offence to the heads of the colleges, and 
Mr. Penn, though but 16 years of age, 
was fined for nonconformity, and, {till 
continuing his religious exerciſes, was at 
length expelled his college. Upon his 
urn home, he was, for the ſame reaſon, 
treated with great ſeverity by his father. 
who at laſt turned him out of doors; but 
his reſentment abating, he ſent him to 
France with ſome perſons of quality, 
where he continued a conſiderable time, 
and returned not only well (killed in the 
French language, but a polite and ac- 
compliſhed gentleman. About the year 
1666, his father committed to his care a 
conſiderable eſtate in Ireland; but being 
found in one of the quakers mectings in 
Cotk, he, with many others, was thrown 
Mto priſon, but, on his writing to the 
earl of Orrery, was ſoon diſcharged. 
However, his father being informed of 
this, ſent for him to England, and find- 
ing him inflexible to all his arguments, 
turned him out of doors a ſecond time. 
About 2688, he became a public preacher 

among the quakers, and that year was 
ei. Il, | 
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committed cloſe priſoner to the Towet 
where he wrote ſeveral treatiſes, an 


being diſcharged after ſeren months im- 


priſonment, went to Ireland; where he 


alſo preached amonoſt the Quakers; Re- 
ne © he ne 


1 


ng to England, he was, in 1690, - 


committed to Newgate for preaching in 


Gracechurch-ſtreet mecting-houſe, Lon- 
don, but being tried at the ſeſlions - houſe 
in the Old Bailey, he was acquitted. On 


the 16th of September, the ſume year, his 


father, who was then perfectly recon- 
ciled to him, died, and left him a plen- 
tiful fortune; but his perſecutions were 
not yet at an end; for, the gth of Fe- 
bruary, 1671, he was 


Wheeler-ſtreet, London, and during his 
impriſonment, which laſted ſix months, 
he wrote ſeveral treatiſes, After his diſ- 


charge, he went into Holland and Ger- 


many; and in 1672, married and ſettled 
wich his family, at Rickmanſworth, in 
Hertfordſhire. The ſame year he pub- 
liſhed ſcveral pieces, and particularly one 
againſt Reeve and Muggleton. In 1677, 


he again travelled into Holland and Ger- 
In 


many, to propagate his opinions. 
1681; Charles IL in conſideration of the 
:veral debts due from the crown to Mr. 
Penn's family; granted him and his 
heirs the province lylng on the weſt fide 
of the river Delaware, in North Ame- 
rica, which from thence obtained the. 
name of Penſylvania, upon which Mr. 
Penn publiſhed a brief account of that. 
province, with the king's patent, and. 
propoſing an eaſy purchaie of lands, and 
good terms of {e:tlement for ſuch as were 
inclincd to remove thither ; many went 
over, when he appointed commiſſioners 
to purchaſe the land be had received from 
the King of the native Indians, and con- 
cluded a peace with them. he city of 
Philadelphia was planned and built; and 
he himſelf drew up the fundamental con- 
ſtitutions of Pennſylvania in 24 articles, 
In 1681, he was elected a member of the 
Royal Society; and the next year, em- 
barked for Pennſylvania, where he con- 


urned to England, Upon the acceſſion 
of king James to the throne, be was 
taken into great ſavour with his majeſty, 
which expoſed him to the imputation of 
being a papiſt ; and Dr. Lillotſon among 
others, having entertained a ſuſpicion of 
him, Mr. Penn folly vindicated hime 
{elf ; however, upon the revolution, he 
was examined before the council, in De- 
cember 1668, and gs w give — 
1 


ame about two years, and then re- 


committed to 
Newgate, for preaching at a meeting in 
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rity on the firſt day of term, which was | 


afterwards continued, He was ſeveral 
times diſcharged and examined; and at 
length warrants being iſſued out againſt 
im, he was obliged to conceal himſelf 
for two or three years; however, being 
at laſt permitted to appear before the 
king and council, he repreſented his in- 
nocence ſo eſſectually that he was acquit- 
ted. In 1699, he, with his wife and 
fami'y, embarked for Pennſylvania, 
whence he returned in 1701, in order to 
vindicate his proprietary right, which 
was attacked during his abſence. Upon 
qucen Anne's acceſſion to the crown, he 
was in great favour with ber; but, in 
17c7, he was involved in a law-ſuit with 
the executors of a perſon who had been 
formerly his ſteward; but though he 
was gencrally thought to be aggrieved, 
the court of Chancery did not think pro- 
per to relieve him, in conſequence of 
which, he was obliged to live within the 
yules of the Fleet for ſeveral months, 
till the matter in diſpute was accommo- 
dated. He dicd, at his feat, at Twyford, 
in Buckinghamſhire, the zoth of July, 
1718, in the 74th year of his age. Mr. 
Penn's generous and pacific ſpirit, joined 
to his g cat abilities, deſervedly procured 
him reſpect from the molt diſtinguiſhed 
perſons, and made him univerſally be- 
Joved. 

PENNY, in commerce, an ancient 
Engliſh coin, which is now generally a 
money of account. 

It was equal in weight to our three- 
-pence; hve of which made a Saxon ſeil- 
ling, and thirty a mark, or mancuſe, 
equal to our ſeven (hillings and fixpence. 

Fill the time of Edward I. the penny 
was ſtruck with à croſs, ſo deeply in- 
dented, that it might be eaſily broke in- 
to two, thence called half pennies, or 
into ſour, called four things, or farthings : 
but that prince coined it without inden- 
ture, and ſtruck round the halfpence and 
farthings. He alſo ordered that the 
penny ſhould weigh thirty-two grains of 
wheat, and called it the penny ſterling, 
twenty of which were to weigh an ounce. 

At preſent a penny; bating a few filver 

ence current among us, is only a money 
of account, containing the twelfth part 
of our ſhilling, or the two hundred and 
fortieth part of a pound. 

PENNY- WEIGHT, a Troy weight, 
containing twenty-four grains, each equal 
in weight to a grain of wheat, gathered 
oat of the middle of the car, and well 
dried. ö 


in drawing. 
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* PENSYLVANIA, one of the Eng- 
liſh plantations in North America, be- 
tween thirty-ninc and forty-two degrees 
of north latitude, and is bounded by the 
frre nations of Iroquois on the north, by 
New Jerſey and New York on the calt, 
and by Maryland on the fouth and weſt, 
being two hundred miles in length, and 
almoſt as much in breadth. It is well 
watered by the river Delawar and other 
navigable rivers, which bring large ſhips 
up into the heart of the province. 'I he 
produce of this country is corn, cattle, 
timber, pot-aſhes, wax, ſkins, and furrs; 
and they carry to the Caribbee illands 
ſalted beef, .pork, horſes, pipe-ſtaves, 
and fiſh, taking in return, ſugar, rum, 
and molaſſes. From England they have 
cloathing, furniture, bard-ware, - and 
all forts of tools. The principal inha- 
bitants are quakers. ü 

PENSION, a ſum of money paid 
annually for ſcrvices, or conſiderations , 
already paſt, 

PENSIONARY, or P&ExXSIONER, 
one who has an appointment, or yearly 
ſum, payable during life,. by way of 
acknowledgment, charged on the etlate 
of a prince, company, or particular 
perſon, | 

Grand PENSIONARY, an appel/ation - 
given to the firſt miniſter of the ſtates of 

olland. * 

PENSIONARY, the firſt miniſter of 
the regency of each city in Holland. 

PENSIONER, a perſon who receives 
a penſion, yearly ſalary, or allowance. 

PENTAGON, in geometry, a figure 
of five ſides and five angles. | 

If the five ſides be equal, and alſo the 
angles, the figure is called a regular pen- 
tagon, as plate xli. fig. 7. 

The moſt conſiderable property-of a 
regular pentagon is, that one of its ſides 
D E is equal in power to the ſides of a 
hexagon, and a decagon, inſc:ibed in the 
ſame circle ABCDE; that is, the ſquere 
of the fide DE, is equal to the ſum of 
the ſquares of the ſides Da and D. 

Pappus bas alſo demonſtrated, that 
twelve regular pentagons contained more. 
than twenty equilateral triangles inſcribed 
in th fame circle, lib. 5. prob. 45. 

The dodecahedron, which is the 
fourth regular folid, conſiſts of twelve 
pentagons. 

PENITAGRAPH, or PAR ALLTLO- 
GRAM, an inſtrument whereby deſigns 
of any kind may be copied in what pro- 
portion you pleaſe, without being (killed 
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PENTAMETER, in ancient poetry, 
a kind of verſe conſiſting of five feet, 
or metres; whence the name. The two 
firſt feet may be either dactyls or ſpondees, 
at pleaſure; the third is always a fpondee, 
and the two laſt anapeſts. 

PENTANDRIA, in botany, one of 
Linnæus's claſſes of plants, the fifth in 
order; the characters of which are, that 
all the plants comprehended in it have 
hermaphrodite flowers, with five ſtamina 
or male parts in each: they are ſubdirid 
ed into orders, which are denominated 
monog ynia, dig ynia, trigynia, Ic. according 
as there are one, two, three, &c. pittils 
or female parts, in each flower, See 
Stamina. 

To this genus belongs the vine, of the 
order of the monogynia ; the elm, of the 
biggie ſumach, of the trigynia, &c. 

ENTAPETALOUS, an appella- 
tion given to flowers that conſiſt of five 
rals of leaves, 

PENTATEUCH, Sa., an 
appellation ; to the firit five books of 
the Old Teſtament, viz.. Geneſis, Exo- 
dus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuter- 
onomy. 

The Samaritans acknowledge no other 
criptures beſides the Pentateuch, which 
they (till preſerve in the old Hebrew or 
Phcenieian character, as alſo in the vul- 

r Samaritan. 

PENTECOST, a ſolemn feſtival of 
the Jews, ſo called becauſe it was cele- 
brated on the fiftieth day after the ſix- 
teenth of the month Niſan, which was 
the ſecond day of the paſſover. 

The feaſt of Pentecoſt was inſtituted 
in memory of the law's being given on 
the fiftieth day after the Ifraclites came 
out of Egypt. 

It was on the feaſt of Pentecoſt that 
the Holy Ghoſt miraculouſly deſcended 
on the apoſtles. 

PENUMBRA, in aſtronomy, a partial 
ſhade obſerved between the perfect ſhadow 
and the full light in an eclipſe. It ariſes 
from the magnitude of the ſun's body ; 
for were he only a luminous point, the 
ſhadow would be all perfect; but by rea- 
ſon of the diameter of the ſun, it hap- 
pens that a place which is not illuminted 
by the whole body of the ſun, does yet 
receive rays from a part thereof. 

PEPPER, Piper in natural hiſtory, 
an aromatic fruit or berry, of a hot dry 
quality, growing in Sumatra, Java, and 
Malabar. The pepper-corns adhere in 
cluſters to the ſtalks, with pedicles : 


—_ 
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PER 
a red colour, which changes in drying to 
a black, 

We have three kinds of pepper at this 
time in uſe in the ſhops ; — the 
black, the white, and the long pep» 


Common or Black PEPPFR, the fruit 
gathered, probably, before perfect ma- 
_— and dried in the ſun. 

bite PEPPER, the ripe fruit decor 
ticated by maceration in water. Some 
of the grains, as brought to us, have 
— of a dark coloured {kin (till upon 
them. 

Of theſe pungent hot ſpices, the black 
ſort is the hotteſt and ſtrongeſt, and moſt 
commonly made uſe of for medicinal as 
well as culinary purpoſes. They both 
ſeem to heat the conſtitution more than 
ſome other ſpices that are of equal pun- 
gency upon the palate ; and from thoſe 
ſpices they differ in this, that their pun- 
gency does not reſide in the volatile parts 
or eſſential oil, but in a ſubſtance of a 
more fixed kind, which does not riſe in 
the heat of boiling water. Pepper, in- 
ſuſed in water, impregnates the men- 
ſtruum pretty ſtrongly with its flavour, 
but weakly with its taſte; by boiling for 
ſome time, a little more of its pungent 
matter is extracted, and its flavour diſ- 
ſipated. - 

Long PEPPER, the fruit of an Eaſt 
Indian plant of the ſame genus with that 
which produces the black pepper; of a 
cylindrical figure, about an inch and a 
half in length, having numerous minute 
grains diſpoſed round it in a kind of 
ſpiral direction. This ſpice is hotter and 
more pungent than cither of the pre» - 
ceding kinds, and its ſpirituous extract is 
proportionably more fiery. 

amaica PEPPER, Sce Pimento. 

ERAMBULATION, in law, the 
walking about a foreſt, pariſh, or the 
like, by juſtices, or others, in order to 
mark down and preſerve the limits and 
bounds thereof. 

PERAMBULATIONE Fac1rexnDa, 
a writ commanding the ſheriff to make 
perambulation, in order to ſettle the 
bounds of two adjoining manors. 

PERAMBULATOR, in ſurveying, 
an inſtrument for meaſuring diſtances, 
called alſo pedometer, way-witer, and 
ſurveying wheel. #5 

Its proper office is in the ſurveying of 
roads and large diſtances, where a great 
deal of expedition, and not much accu- 
racy, is required. 

Its adyantages are its handineſs and ex- 


when ripe, they are firm, not juicy, of | 
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pedition ; 


PER 
pedition ; its contrivance is ſuch, that it 
may be fitted to the wheel of a coach, in 
which ſtate it performs its office, and 
8 the road without any trouble at 

PER ARSIN ET THESIN, in mulic. 
Per arſin, in a ſong, counterpoint, fugue, 
&c. is when the notes aſcend from grave 
to acute; and per theſin, when they 
ſcend from acute to grave. 

PERCEPTION, in logic, the firſt 
and mol! ſimple act of the mind, where- 
by it perceives or is conſcioas of its ideas. 
Sec Ide. 

In bare perception, the mind is in ge- 
neral only paſſive; yet impreſſions made 
on the ſenies cauſe no perception unleſs 
they are taken notice of by the mii d, as 
we ſee in thoſe who are intently buſicd 
in the contemplation of certain objects. 
It ought allo to be obſerved, that the 

ideas we receive by perception are often 
altered by the judgment, without our 
taking notice of it: ſo that we take that 
for the perception of our ſenſes, which is 

but an idea formed by the judgment: 
thus, a man who reads, or hears, with- 
out attention, takes little notice of the 
characters or ſounds, but of the idcas ex- 
cited in him by them. See Judgment. 

The faculty of perception ſeems to be 


that which conſtitutes the diſtinction be- 


twern the animal kingdom and the infe- 


other men. 


rior parts of nature. Perception is alſo 
the firſt ſtep towards knowledge, and the 
inlet of all the materials of it; ſo that 
the fewer ſenſes a man has, and the 
Culler the impreſſions that are made by 
them are, the more remote he is from 
that knowledge which is to be found in 


PERCH, or PEARCH, Pica, the 
name of a 6th diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral 
tranſverſe ſtreaks, and by having the 
belly-tins red: it grows in ſome places to 
a foot and an half in length, and is con- 
ſiderably thick in proportion; but its 

mo e ullal ſiae is eight or nine inches n 
length : its noſtrils are large and patu- 
lons, and nearer the eyes than the extre- 
mity of tlie ſnout 

PERCH, a meaſure of length. See 
Meaſu c. 

PERCUSSION, the act of ſtriking 
Sce Hatten 

Center if PERCUSSION of a Body or 
Figure in Tu, is that point in which 
ail the forces of the ſame are conſidered 
as un:ted together in one; ſo that if the 
{444 figure meets any obſtacle contrary to 


the motion thereof, it ſtrikes the obſtacle 


PER 
with a greater ferce than any other point 
of the figure; and conſequently, if the 
percutient body revolves round a fixed 
point, and in its motion ſtrikes any ob- 
ſtacle with its center of percuſſion, it 
will, during a ſmall” particle of time, 
preſerve an equilibrium about that point. 

PERENNIAL, in botany, is applied 
to thoſe plants whoſe roots will abide 
many years, whether they- retain their 
leaves in winter or not; thoſe which re- 
tain their leaves are called ever-greens ; 
but ſuch as caſt their leaves are called de- 
ciduous, or pedifols Some of theſe have 
annual (talks, which die to the root every 
autumn, aud ſhoot up again in the 
'pring ; to which Jungius gives he title 
of radix reſtibilis. 

PERFECT, ſomething to which no- 
thing is wanting; or that has all the re- 
quilites of its nature and kind. 

PERFECIION, the ſtate or quality 
of a thing perfect. 

PERtUME, Suffius, an agrecable ar- 
tiſicial odour, aſſecting the organ of ſmell- 
ing. The generality of perfumes are 
made up of muſk, ambergriſe, civet, roſe 
and cedar-woods, orange-tlowers, jeſmin, 
jonquils, tuberoſes, and other odorife- 
rous flowers: thoſg drugs commonly 
called aromatics, ſuch as ſtorax, frankin- 
cenſe, benzoin, cloves, mace, &c. enter 
the compolition of a perfume : ſome are 
alſo compoſed of aromatic herbs or 
leaves, as lavender, marjoram, age, 
thyme, hyſſop, &c. 

PERIANTHIUM, in botany, ex- 
preſles that ſort of cup of a flower which 
either conliſts of ſeveral leaves, or elſe of 
one leaf divided into ſeveral ſegments, 
and ſurrounds the lower part of the 
flower. 

PERICARDIUM, in anatomy, a 
mambranaceous bag, looſely including 
the heart, and ſituated in the middle and 
lower part of the thorax, between the 
two lobes of the lungs. 

The uſes of the pericardium are, 1. Te 
ſupport the heart in a pendulous ſtate, 
eſpecially when we lie down. 2. To de- 
fend the heart from the cold air taken in 
at the lungs. 3. To preſerve it from be- 
i injured by water, by matter, or any 
other extrancous fluid in the cavity of the 
thorax: and, 4. To contain the liquor of 
the pericardium, as it is called, which 
ſerves to facilitate the motions of the 
heart. 

* PERICLYMINUS, in fabulous 


hiſtory, the ſon of Neleus, and the bro- 
ther of Neſtor, was inſtructed by Nep- 
; Fane 
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tune to aſſume any form he pleaſed. But 


on his fighting with Hercules, he varied 


his ſhape in vain, and being conquered in 


the form of various beuſts, aſſumed that 
of the eagle, and cuffing the heroe's 
cheeks with his wings, and tearing his 
face with his beak, he then ſoared aloft, 


when Hercules bendin g his bow, ſhot him 


with an arrow, and killed him. 
PERICARPIUM, among botaniſts, a 
covering or caſe for the ſeeds of plants. It 
is the germen of the piſtil enjarged. 
PERICRANIUM, in anatomy, 2 
thick ſolid coat, or membrane, covering 
the outlide of the cranium, or ſkull Some 
call it by the name of perioſteum, be- 
cauſe of its adhering to the bone; others 
divide it into two membranes, the under 
one of which immediately inveſting the 
ſkull they call perioſteum, and the upper 
pericranium. In eſſect, it is one doublc 
membrane, conſiſting, as moſt others do, 
of two coats. It is ſuppoſed to have its 
origin from the dura mater, which pat- 
ſing through the ſutures of the ſkull, by 
means of ſeveral filaments, forms this 
thick membrane; at leaſt it is found 
connected to the dura mater, by fibres 
tranſmitted from it to the membrane 
through the ſutures, About the origin 
of the temporal muſcles, the coats of the 
periciunium part; the outer paſſing over 


thoſe muſcles, and the inner ſtill adhering | 


cloſe to the eranium. Sce Periofeum. 
PERIGAUM, Feige, in aſtronomy, 
that point of the ſun's or moon's orbit, 


wherein they are at their leaſt diſtance 


from the earth; in which ſenſe it ſtands 
oppoſed to apogee. See Apogee. 
PERIHELIUM, in aſtronomy, that 
int of a planet or comet's orbit where- 
init is in its leaſt diſtance from the ſun ; 
in which ſenſe it ſtands in oppoſition to 
aphelium. 
PERIMETER, in geometry, the 
bounds or limits of any figure or body. 
The perimeter of ſurfaces or figures are 
lines, thoſe of bodies are ſurfaces. In 
circular figures, inſtead of perimeter, we 
fay circumference, or periphery. 
PERINAUM, or PERINEUM, in 
anatomy, the ſpace between the anus 
and the parts of generation, divided into 
two equilateral diviſions, by a very diſ- 
tinct line, which is longer in males than 
females. The perinzum is ſubject to lace- 
ration in a difficult birth. In this part 
an operation is performed, called a punc- 
ture of the perinæum, or perforation 


made into the urcthra and bladder, to 


PER 
| diſcharge the urine when it is ſuppreſſed. 
Sce Delivery. 

PERIOD, in aſtronomy, the time 
taken np by a (tar or planet in making a 
revolution round the ſun; or the dura- 
tion of its courſe till it returns to the 
fame point ot its orbit. 

The periodical times of the planets 
round the ſun are as follow : 


The period of | 
| 3 
erer 99% 23% 39 bs 
Venus - - 224 16 49 ad 
The earth ' = 363 d 9 14 
Mars YT es 686 23 27 30 
Jupiter - 4332 12 20 25 
Saturn - 10759 6 36 26 
See Mercury, Venus, &c. 

There is a wonderful harmony between 
the diſtances of the planets from the ſun, 
and their periods round him; the great 
law whereot is, that the ſquares of the 
periodical times of the primary planets 
are to tach other as the cubes of their diſ- 
tances from the fun; and likewiſe, the 
iquares of the periodical times pf the ſe- 
condaries of any planet, are to each other 
as their cubes of their diſtances from that 
primary. This harmony among the pla- 
nets is one of the greatclt confirmations 
of the Copernican — 

PERIOD, in chronology, a revolution 
of a certain number of years, or a ſeries 
of years whereby time is meaſured: ſuch 
are the following. 

Calippic PERI op, a ſyſtem of ſeventy- 
ſix years. 

Ihe Calippic period comprehends 48 
common years, and 28 intercalary ones, 
949 lunations, aud 22759 days. See the 
article Cycle. 

Dieny/ian PER1OD, or Vifterian P- 
RIOD, a ſyſtem of 53z lunz folar and 
Julian years, which being elapſed, the 
characters of the moon fall again upon 
the ſame day and feria, and revolve in 
the ſame order, according to the opinion 
of the ancients. 

This period is otherwiſe called the 
great paſchal cycie, becauſe the Chriſtian 
church firit aſed it, to find the true time 
of the paſcha, or Eaſter. The ſum of 
theſe years arife by multiplying together 
the cycles of the ſun and moon. 

Hipparchus's P&R10D, a ſyſtem of 304 
years, both lunar and ſolar, which being 
clapſcd, Hipparchus thought that the 
reckoning by the lunar motion would co- 


incide again with the folar meaſuref. 
e ef: AN. This 


BER 
This period comprehends 370 lunar | 
months, or 111039 days; the ſum of 


which arifcs ſrom the multiplication — 


the Calippic period by 4, ſubtracting 
unity from the product. 

Metonic PERIOD, that invented by 
Meton, beivg the ſame with the eycle of 
the moon. | 

PEAT0 p, in grammar, à ſmall com 
paſs of diſcourſe, containing a perfect 
ſentence, and diſtinguiſhed at the end by 
a point, or full ſtop, thus (.); and its 
members or diviſions marked by commas, 
colons, &c. 

Pr RIO D is alſo uſed for the character 
( . ) whcrewith the periods of a diſcourſe 
are terminated, or expreſſed, being com- 
monly called a full ſtop, or point. Sce 
Fun Judt ion. 

PEA10D, in numbers, a diſtinction 
made by a point, or comma, after every 
fixth place or figure; aud is uſed in, nu- 
meration for the readicr di-tingeithing 
and naming the ſcveral figures or places. 

PER10D of a Di ale, in medicine, the 
time between the acce's of one ht, or 
paroxyſ{m, and that of the next, inclu- 
ding the entire exaccrbation, decline, 
and intermiſſion, or remiſſion. 

PERIODIC, er PERIODICAL, 
fomething that terminates and compre- 
| hrnds à period; ſuch as a periodic 
month, b.ing the ſpace of time whercin 
the moon diſpatches her period. 

PERIOECT, megome, in geography, 
fach inhabitants of the earth as have the 
fame latitudes, but oppoſite longitudes; 
or lice under the ſame parallel, and the 
ame mcridian, but in different ſemi- 
circles of that meridian, or in oppoſite 
points of the parallel. Theſe have the 
i:me common ſeaſons throughout the 

ear, and the ſame phanomena of the 
— 0a bodies; but when it is noon- 
day with the one, it is midaight with 
the other, there being twelve hours be- 
tween them in an eaſt or weſt direction. 
Theſe are found on the globe, by the 
hour index, or by turning the globe half 
round, that 1s 180 degrees either way. 

PERIOS TEUM, or PERIOSTIUM, 
in anatomy, a nervous vaſculous mem- 
brane, enducd with a very quick ſenſe, 
immediately furrounding, in every part. 
both the internal and external ſurfaccs of 
all the bones in the body, excepting only 
ſo much of the teeth as ſtand above the 
gums, and the peculiar places on the 
bones ia which the muſcles are inferted. 

ht is hence divided into the external and 
internal perioſtcum, and where it exter- 


other regular curvilinear figure. 
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nally ſurrounds the bones of the ſkull, it 
is generally called the pericranium. 

I'his membrane ſerves to eonſtitute the 
firſt rudiments of the bones in a fatus in 
utero, It is. the organ of ſecretion for 
the bony matter, as the membrana adi- 
poſa is for the fat; all the bones, during 
the time of their growth, 2 from 
it their matter of accretion, and aſter- 
wards their nutrimeht. The blood-reſ- 
ſels of the perioſteum penctrate in innu- 
merable places into the bones themiclves, 
as is evidently ſcen in the freſh bones of 
children. Ihe ſenſibility in the bones is 
wholly owing to this membrane; for 
when diveſted of this, they may be ſaw- 
ed, cut, or burnt without pain. It gives 
the determitation and figure to bones, as 
is evident from this, that when it is 
wounded, exoſtoſes, tophi, and caries 
ariſe in the part. The perioſteum is of 
different thickneſs in different parts, but 
in general the internal is vaſtly thinner 
than the external, and ſerves to nouriſh 
that part of the bones. It receives alſo 
nerecs and blood-vetlcls from the ouiſide, 
through certain canals in the ſubſtance of 
the bones, which it communicates. to the 
marrow in ſuch as have any. It is gene- 
rally ſaid ro ariſe from the dura mater of 
the brain; but Heiſter thinks this opi - 
nion ſcarce right, as the perioſtcum is 
evidently formed at the ſame time with 
the dura mater in the foetus. \ 

PERIPATETICPHrLosorHyY, that 
ſyſtem taught and ęſtabliſhed Ari» 

otle, and maintained by his followers, 
the Peripatetics, called alſo Ariſtoteli- 
ans. 

Ariſtotl:'s philoſophy preſerved itſelf 
in puris naturolibus, a long time, none of 
his followers or commentators having 
dared to make any innovation therein, 
till the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when it began to be new modelled, 
A reformed ſyſtem of Peripateticiſm was 
firſt introduced into the ſchools in the 
univerſity of Paris, from whence it ſoon 
ſpread throughout Europe, and has fub- 
liſted in the univerſities to this day, un- 
der the name of ſchool philoſophy ; the 
foundation whereof is Ariſtotle's doctrine 
frequently miſunderſtood, and oftener 
milapplicd : but of theſe, at different 
times, have ſprang ſeveral branches, as 
the Thomiſts, Scotiſts, Nominaliſts, &c. 

PERIPHERY, in geometry, the cir- 
cumfer:nce of a bo elliplis, or any 


PERIPHRASIS, in rhetoric, he 
ſame with ci cumlocution, 
7 PER. IP» 
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PERIPNEUMONY, in medicine, an 
inflammation of the lungs, attended with 
a weight on the lungs, a difticulty of 
breathing, and an oppreflion of the 
breaſt, with a purulent ſpitting, and a 
fever accompanicd with a cough. When 
the inflammation affects both the lobes, 
and the whole body of the lungs, the 
caſe is deſperate. The pcripneumony is 
diſtinguiſhed into two kinds; one of 
which has its ſcat at the extremity of the 
pulmonary artery, and is called the true 
E and che other is ſituated 
in the bronchial artcries, and is- called 
the ſpurious. or baſtard peripneumony 
The true peripnemony is often cured by 
a critical reſolution and concoction of the 


morbiſic matter, which is either attenu- 


ated, ſo as to be returned into the chan- 
nels in the common courſe of circulation, 
or expectorated by coughing ; which may 
be ealily known by an abatement of the 
ſymptoms, and the paticnt's falling into 

entle breathing ſweats. Copious bleed- 
ing is the moſt eflectual remedy in the 
beginning of this diſcaſe ; but not ſo pro- 
per when expectoration goes on ſucceſs- 
fully, becauſe it ſometimes ſuppreſſes it, 
and in that caſe ſudorifics thicken the 
matter which is expectorated. The mo- 
tions of nature ought to be followed : 
the aliment ought to be more ſlender and 
thin than in any other inflammatory dit- 
eaſe whatſoever ;- common whey is ſufh- 
cient to nw] the ſtrength of the pa- 
tient; relaxing aliments are proper, of 
which barley, and all its preparations, 
are the beſt. Diuretics that have not 


- much acrimony are uſeful ;: and for this 


intention, an infuſicn of fennel-roots in 
warm water, with milk, is good. If na- 
ture relieves by a diarrhea, without ſink- 
ing the ſtrength of the patient, it ought 
to be promoted by emollient. clyſters. 
But if the paticnt is neither relieved nor 
dies in eight days, the inflammation will 
end in a ſuppuration, and an abſceſs of 
the lungs, and ſometimes in ſome other 
part of the body: in this caſe bleeding 
muſt be forborne; the diet muſt be mild, 
ſoft, incraſſating, and more plentiful ; 
and tepid vapours ſhould be taken into 
the lungs, from decoctions of proper in- 
gredients, When, by the ſymptoms 
and time, the impoſthume may be judged 
to be ripe, the vapour of vinegar, and 
any thing that creates a cough, are pro- 
per; for the ſooner it is broke, the leſs 
danger will the lungs be in. In the ſtate 
which is not abſolutely deſperate, the ali- 
ment ought to be milk, aud the drink 


PER 
milk and barley-water, with gentle ano- 
=.” "ſh that the patient may have ſome 
reſt. 

Spuricus, or Baſtard PrertpxrUMOs 
NY, a diſcaſe of the lungs, which gene- 
rally ariſes from a heavy pituitous matter 
gencrated in the blood, and caſt upon 
the lungs. In this diſorder the patient is 
hot and cold by turns, is giddy upon the 
leaſt motion, and complains of a rending 
pain of the head whenever he coughs ;_ he 
vomits up every thing that he drinks; 
the urine is turbid and red, and the whote 
thorax full of pain. In this diſorder the 
patient ſhould be let blood from a large 
orifice ; and then give him the following 
clyſter, which mult be repeated daily, 
till the ſymptoms evince that the lungs 
are relieved. Take of honey, three 
ounces; of nitre, one dram ; one yolk 
of an egg; and eight ounces of bai ley- 
water; make them into a clyſter. Let 
the patient's diet be very flender, ſuch as 
weak broths, ſharpened a little with 
orange or lemon juice; and he may drink 
a weak mixture of honey and water; the 
(teams of warm water may be taken in at 
the mouth, and the following deecoction 
given him: Take of the roots of ſennel, 
two ounces ; of the roots of graſs, four 
ounces; of the leaves of pellitory, and 
agrimony, each an handful and a half; 
of the bruiſed ſeeds of white poppy, one 
ounce ; and of liquorice, one ounce and 
a half ; boil them, for a quarter of an 
hour, in two pints and an half of water; 
of which let the patient drink two ounces 
every two hours. Likewiſe let his legs 
_ BUY be bathed, and large bliſters ap- 
plicd. 

PERISCII, in geography, the inha- 
bitants of either frigid zone, between the 
polar circles and the poles; where the 
ſun, when in the ſummer-ligns, moves 
only round about them, without ſetting, 
and conſequently their ſhadows, in the 
tame day, turn to all the points of the 
horizon. | 

PERISTALTIC, ia medicine, a ver- 
micular ſpontaneous motion of the inteſ- 
tines, performed by the contraction of 
the circular and longitudinal fibres, of 
which the fleſhy coats of the inteſtines 
is compoled; by means whercof the 
chyle is driven into the orifices of the 
lacteal veins, and the fzxces are pro- 
truded towards the anus. *When this 
motion comes to be depraved, and its di- 
rection changed, ſo as to proceed from 
below upwards, it produces what is called 
the iliac paſſion. 

: PERI- 
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pPERISTYLE, in ancient architeQure, 
a building encompaſſed with a tow. of 
columns on the iulide ſuch was the hy- 
pzthre temple of Vitravius, and ſuch arc 
now ſame baſilicas in Rome, feveral pa- 
laces in Iraly, and molt cloiſters of r-li- 
gious. Periſtyle is alſo uſed by modern 
writers, for a range of columns, cither 
within or without a building: thus we 
lay, the Corinthian periſtyle of the porta; 
of the Louvre, &c. 

PERITONEUM, in anatomy, a 
thin, ſmooth, and lubricous membrane, 
inveſting the wole internal ſurface of the 
abdomen, and containing moſt of the 
viſceta of that part, as it were ima bag. 
It lies immetliately under the trantverte 
mutcles of the abdomen, and adheres to 
them, and alſo coheres with the dia- 

hragm, and with all the viſcers lodge 

In this part. It _— encloſes the ſto- 
mach, the inteſtines, the meſentery, the 
omentum, the liver, the ſpleen, and the 
panereas : as to the kidneys, ureters, and 
tmaller veſſels of the abdomen, it covers 
them only on the anterior. part, and the 
urinary bladder only on the poſterior. 
The p:ritonzum i compoſed of a double 
membrane, or lamella ; the exterior one 
has longitudinal aad Under fibres, and 
the interior tranſverſe and more robutt 
ones. IT here are alto ligaments formed 
nom it, viz. that which ſuſpends tlic 
liver, and the two ligementa lata of the 
uterus in women, Its proceſſes, ſent out 
of the abdomen, are two, and theſe ſerye 
to ſurround and incloſe the ſpermatic 
veſiels and the telticles. The arteries 
and vcins of the peritonzum are ſupplied 
from the epigaſtrit, mammary, lumbar, 
and diaphragmatic veſſels; and the nerves 
are propagat cd from tho'e of the dia- 
phraom, back, loins, and os facrum. 
The uſes of the prritonznm are, 1. To 
incloſe the contents of the abdomen ; for 
when this part is dilated, rounded, or 
broken, they fall out of their due places, 
and ruptures are formed. 2 To give an 
external covering to almoſt all the parts 
contained in the abdomen, which are 
threfore genetally ſaid to have their ex- 
ternal membrane ſrom the peritonæum, 
And 3. To form the proceſs of the peri- 
tonæum, and the tunica vaginalis of the 
te ſtes. 

PERITROCHIUM, in mechanics, a 
wheel, or circle, concentric with the baſe 
of a cylinder, and moveable together with 
it, abou! an axis. Sec Aris. 

PERJURY, in law, a crime of ſwear- 
ins falizly, wh-re a lawful oath is ad- 
miaiſtered by oac properly authoriſed, in 
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a matter mating to the iſſue or cauſe in 
queſtion, whether it be a perſon's own 
wiltul act, or done by the ſubornation of 
others. | 

In order to make an offence perjury, it 
muſt appear to be wilful and deliberate, 
and not done through ſurpriſe or inad- 
vertency : it mult. be direct and poſitive, 
and not where a perſon ſwears as he 
thinks or believes : but in caſe a perſon 
ſwears to what he is ignorant of, it is a 
talic oath, even though it ſhould happen 
to be true ; thus, a plaintiff cauſed two 
perions to ſwear, to the value of goods, 
which they never. ſaw, when, notwith- 
ſtanding they ſwore what was truc, it was 
adjudged to be perjury in them. At the 
common law, perjury, and the ſuborna- 
tion of it, are puntthed by fine, impriſon- 
ment, pillory, tranſportation, &e. 

PERMANENT, ſomething that con- 
tinues the ſame, whether in nature or 
ſituation, and other circumſtances : thus 
air, generated by fermentation, is taid to 
be permanent, becauſe it continues to 
thew all the natural properties of common 
air. 

Thus alſo thoſe cups of flowers are 
called permanent, which remain aſter 
the flou er · leaves are fallen. 

PERNIO, in ſurgery, a chilblain or 
kibe, generally produced in the hands and 
ect by violent cold. Chilblains are ac- 
companied with inflammation, heat, red- 
nets, pricking, and pain, of that limb; 
ſometimes they are of a livid or leaden 
colour, and fometimes they - break out 
with ſcabs, or cle with chops, or flits, 
which aſterwards penetrate deeper, and 
become ulcerous. The humour which 
they diſcharge is a little ſœtid, and nearly 
reſembles pus or fanies ; and they termi- 


nate in either diſperſion, ſuppuration, or 


gangrene and ſphacelus. While the chil- 
b ains are cumified and red, and the part 
retains its ſenſe and motion, without any 
great heat and pain, the diſorder is then 
of the. mildeſt kind; on the contrary, 
when they are livid, occaſion the limb to 
hecome ſtiff and inſenſible, or excite 
pricking pains therein, there is then dan- 
ger of a worſe conſequence, leſt it ſhould 
degenerate into a gangrene, or at leaſt a 
deep exulceration. There being no room 
to doubt but that cold is the cauſe of chil- 
blains, it readily follows, that the cure 
mult conſiſt chiefly in reſtoring the blood 
to its former ffuĩdity and free circulation 
as ſoon as poſſible z- for which purpoſe an 
external as well as internal treatraent is 
neceſſary. In the external treatment, the 
patient being expoſed in a — air, 


P. ZR 
Gould, according to Heiſter, exerciſe his 


limbs as much as poſſible, in order to ad- 
vance him (till 40 a greater warmth or 


heat; but when he is too weak to exerciſe 


himſelf, it will be proper to bathe the 
parts aſſected with ſnow, or-cold water; 
after which, when the limb becomes ſcn- 
ſible, com{ortable medicines may be ap- 
plied, ſuch as ſpirit of wine, either pure, 
or with theriaca, rock-oil, balſam of ſul- 
phur, &c. When the parts aſſected have 
been well rubbed or bathed with theſe, 
the patient may then be advanced towards 
the fire, or be put to bed, endeavouring 
afterwards to excite a gentle ſweat. In 
the internal treatment, great ſervice will 
be had from a few glaſſes of hot wine, 
wherein has been | boiled ſome cinnamon 
and fugar; though it may not be im- 
proper to give with this alternately, a 
ſmall quantity of ſome fudorific mixture. 
If the wine be not to be procured, good 
ale boiled with cinnamon, cloves, and 
ſugar, may ſupply its place. It ſhould be 
continued ſo as to keep up a ſweat for a 
whole hour, for half an hour, or according 
to the ſeveral circumſtances : but if the 
diſorder is much lighter, this method is 
not ſo neceflary; it may then be laid 
aſide; though, in the opinion of Ileiſter, 
it is much preferable to any other me- 
'thod. When chilblains tend to a ſuppu- 
a:ion, then it is proper to treat them like 
biber ahſce ſles. 

If 2 patient has before been troubled 
with chilblains, which are uſed to return 
every year in the winter, the preſervative 
- apainſt the diſorder is to anoint the parts 


alſected with pctrol:um, or oil of turpen- 


tine, before and after the ſeverity of the 


* winter comes on ; hut when the diſorder 


has begun to ſhew itfelf again by tumour, 
inflammation, and pain, the heel or 
huger may be wrappal up in a twine's 
bladder, dipped in the forementioned oil, 
and the cold itielf ſhould always be 
carefully avoided Ly proper cloths or 
coverings. 


PERPENDICULAR, in geometry, a 


line falling directly on another line, ſo as 


s 
= 


to make equal angles on cach fide, called 
al ſo a normal line. 

PERPENDICULAR tes Parabola, is a 
right line cutting the parabola in the point 
iy which any other right line touches it, 
and is allo itfeif perpendicular to that 
tangent. 

PERPENDICUELARITY of Plants, in 
natural hiftory, a quality obfcrred in all 
plants, which though they riſe a little 


crooked, yet the items Moot up, and the | 
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roots ſink down as much as poſſible in a 
perpendicular direction. 
PERPETUAL, ſomething that en- 
dures always, or for ever. | 
PEeRPETVAL MoT10N, in mecha- 
nics, a motion which is ſupplicd from it- 
ſelf, without the intervention of any ex- 
termal cauſe, Ih problem has given rife 
to an infinite number of ſchemes, which 
have all proved equally abortive. What 
has given riſe to the Heller of a perpetual 
2 is the following mechanical ptin- 
ciple. 
The momentums of the weight and 
power are as the quantities of matter in 
cach multiplied by thetr teſpective celeri- 
ties, and the celerities ate as the diſtances 
from the center of motion, and alfo as 
the ſpaces paſſed through in a perpen- 
dicular direction in the ſame time; it 
muſt follow that there will be an equili- 
brium between the weights, when they are 
to each other reciprocally as the diſtances 
from the center, or as the celeri:ics of the 
motions, or as the perpendicular aſcent or 
deſcent in the ſame time; and this uni- 
verfally in all mechanical powers what= 
ever, which is therefore the fundamental 
principle of all mechanics. —The nature 
of this propoſition, not being underſtoord 
by ſmatterers in mechanics, gave them 
occaſion to imagine the poſſibility of a 
perpetual — ſrom one part of it, 
which they did not ſce was utterly im- 
poſſible from another part of it. 
What ſcems to promiſe the poſlibility 


of ſuch a movement, is this, viz. that the 


momenta of equal bodies are as their dif- 
tances from the center of motion, Hence, 
fay the perpetnal mation men, if a wheel 
were conſtructed of the form of that in 
the frgure AB C D, (plate XLI. fig. 8.) 
with circu ar cells going ſrom the inner 
part E FG H to the outer, containing 
equal balls, CDE F; then upon turning 
the wheel they muſt move towards the 
center N on one part, as the ball E; and 
from it on the oppoſite part, as the ball 
C; and by this means the ball C will 
have a greater momentum than the ball 
F, and ſo will determine the wheel to 
move round; and ſince this muſt be the 
caſe of all the balls E and C that come 
into the ſituation E C, the wheel muſt 
neceſſarily move continually, becauſe it 
will bring two balls into that ſituation. 
It is true, were there but two balls E and 
C, the ball C would by this contrivance 
move the wheel one-fourth round, viz. 
while it deſcended from C to D; and b 
this means would raiſe the ball E to F, 
34 and 
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and there they will abide in the ſituation 
DF; but, ſay the men of this perſuaſion, 
two other balls, ſreceeded to the places 
E and C, will ſtill keep the wheel mov- 
ing. Yes, ſo they would, if the balls at 
D and E could be taken away the mo- 
ment they come into that poſition, not 
elſe : for the balls C and E, in order to 
move the wheel, muſt move the balls D 
and F, which have equal momenta, as 
being at the ſame diſtance each from the 
center, as are the other two reſpectively, 
which is abſurd by the general propo- 
ſition. 

The abſurdity of a perpetual motion 
will ftill farther appear, if we conſider 
that the momenta of bodies are always 
proportioned to the perpendicular deſcent 
or aſcent to or from the center of the 
carth. Since, therefore, in the wheel the 
bodies are all equal by ſuppoſition, and 
the perpendicular ſpaces through which 
they deſcend and aſcend, above and below 
the horizontal line 'or diameter A C, are 
equal; it follows, that an equilibrium 
muſt neceſſarily enſue. Thus, ſo far is 
this wheel from producing a perpetual 
motion, that it admits of none at all. 

PERPETUITY, in law, is when an 
eſtate is intended to be fo ſettled in law, 
&e. that it may not poſſibly be undone, 
or made void. 

PERQUISITE, in law, any thing 

otten by a man's own induſtry, or pur- 
chaſed with his money ; in contradiſtinc- 
tion to what deſcends to him from his fa- 
ther or other anceſtor, - | 


PER 


—— — of their religion. Hiſtorians uſually 


reckon ten general perſecutions, the hrit 
of which was under the emperor Nero, 


the city of Rome, threw the odium 'of 
that execrable action on the Chriſtians, 
who under that pretence were wrapped 
up in the ins of wild beaſts, and worried 
and devoured by dogs; others were cru- 
eißed, and others burnt alive. The ſe- 
cond was under Domitian, in the year 
95. In this perſecution St. John the a- 
poſtle was ſent to the iſle of Patmos, in 
order o be employed in digging in the 
mines. The third began in the third year 
of Trajan, in the year 100, and was 
carried on with great violence for ſeveral 
years. The fourth was under Antoninus 
the philoſopher, . when the Chriſtians 
wer? baniſhed from their houſes, ſorbidden 
to ſhew their heads, reproached, beaten, 
hurried from place to place, plundered, im- 
priſoned, and ſtoned. The fifth began in 
the year 197, under the emperor Severus. 
The ſixth began with the reign of the em- 
peror Maximinus, in 235. "The ſeventh, 
which was the moſt dreadful perſecution 
that had ever been known in the cbureh, 
began in the year 250, in the reign of the 
emperor Decius, when the Chriſlians 
were in all places driven from their ha- 
bitations, ripped of their eſtates, tor- 
mented with racks, &c. Ihe eighth be- 
gan in the year 257, in the ſourth year 


The ninth was under the emperor Au- 


PERQUISITES of Courts, are the pro- relian, A. D. 274, but this was very in- 


fits which cafually accrue to a lord of the 
manor from his courts- baron, by fines for 
copyholds, eſchcats, ' heriots, ataerce- 
ments, &c. 

. PERRON, in architecture, the ſteps 
in the front of a building, raiſed before 
the doors of great houſes, and leading to 
the firſt ſtory, when raiſed above the 
level of the ground. 

PERRY, a drink madle of pears, in the 
ſame manner as. cyder is made from ap- 
ples. See Cyder. 

The pears muſt be perfectly ripe, and 


to give the liquor a greater degree of tart- 
neis, ſome mix crabs with them. The 


{ cſt fruit for making perry, are ſuch as 


are leaſt fit for eating, as the choak-pear, . 


boreland-pcar, horſe-pcar, and the Bar- 


© bary-pear. 


PERSECUTION, any pain or afflic- 
tion which a perſon delignedly inflicts 
upon atother; and, in a mare reſtrained 
ſenle, the ſullerings of Chriltians on ac- 


conſiderable : and the tenth began in the 
nineteenth year of Diocleſian, A. D. 303. 
In this dreadful perſecution, which laſted 
ten years, houſes filled with Chrillians 
were ſet on fire, and whole droves were 
_ __—_— with ropes, aud thrown into 
the ſca. 


Chriſtian virtue, by which we ate enabled 
to perſiit in the way of ſalvation to the 
end. 


tion of the northern hemiiphere, which, 
according to the catalogues of Ptolemy 


and Tycho, contains twenty-nine ſtars ; 
but in the Britannic catalogue, fxty- 
ſeven. 

* PERSEUS, in fabulons hiſtory, 


was the ſon of Jupiter and Danac. When, 
he was grown up, he acquired great re- 


putation by his prudence and courage; 


ard Minerva lending him her buckler, he 


llew Meduſa, one of the Gorgons, and 


thirty-one years after our Lord's aſcenſi- 
on ; when that emperor having ſet fire to 


of the reign of the emperor Valerian. 


PERSEVERANCE, in theology, a 


* PERSEUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtella- 


cut 


"= ww 
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* cut off her head. He afterwards” con- 


quered Atlas, and married Andromeda, 
after he had delivered her from the ſca- 
monſter ; but at tength innocently occa- 
lianed the death of his grandfather Achri- 
lius; for, playing with him at the diſ- 
cus, or quoits, a game he had invented, 
his quoit bruiſed the old king on the foot, 
which turned to a mortification, of which 
he died, Perſeus, greatly afflicted at this 
accident, forſook the country of Argos, 
and lived at Fyrintha, in whoſe territory 
he built Mycene, where his poſterity is 
laid to have reigned about a hundred 
years, 
up into the heavens, where he and An- 
dromeda form one conſtellation. 

* PERSIA, a large kingdom of Aſia, 
conſiſting of ſeveral provinces, which, at 
different periods, have had their particu- 
lar kings. It is hounded on the north by 
Little Tartary, the Caſpian Sea, Caraſm, 
or Coraſm, and Great Bokaria ; on the 
ſouth by the Perſian Gulph and Sca; on 
the weſt by Turky in Alia; and on the 
caſt by Great Bokaria and the empire of 
the Great Mogul. It is about one thou- 
ſand two hundred and twenty-five miles 
from caſt to welt, — nine hundred from 
north to ſouth. It is divided into ſixteen 
large provinces, namely, Shirvan, Aran, 
Adirbijan, Khilan, Maſanderan, Aſtera- 


- bad, Jorjan, Korazan, Irac-Agemi, Se- 


:ſtan, Candahar, Sableſtan, Khuſiſtan, 
— Kerman, and Makran. The chief 
rivers, beſides the Tygris and the Amu, 
are the Khur, Aras, Kezil, Uſan, Hind- 
mend, Ilmend, Bendamir, Karon, and 
Karka. No country bears a more differ- 
ent character than this; for in the north 
and eaſt parts, it is mountainous and 


„cold; in the middle and fouth - caſt, 


ſandy and deſart; in the ſouth and weſt, 
level and extremely fertile, though for 
ſcveral months it is very hot. The ſoil 
produces all forts of _ pulſe and corn, ex- 
cept oats and rye. They hare cotton in 
abundance, and, among other domeſtic 
animals, have camels and buffaloes ; and 
their horſ:s are very numerous, In ſeve- 
ral places naptha riſes out of the ground ; 
and they have mines of torquois-ſtones, 
iron, and falt. They bave almoſt all 
ſorts of fruits. The Verſans are Maho- 
metans of the ſect of Hali. The manu- 
tactures of Perſia are embroidery, eſpe- 
cially that of gold and ſilver, cither in 
cloth, ilk. or leather; and that which 
we call Turkey leather comes chiefly 
rom hence ; but ſilk ſtuffs are the chief 


After his death, he was taken | 
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manufacture of the country, ſuch as taf* 
feties, tabbies, and (ilk, mixed with cot- 
ton or camels and goats hair. Their 
brocades, gold tiſſue, and gold velvet, are 
admirable ; and what we call Turky car- 
pets are in reality the product of Perſia. 
They alſo make ſtuffs with camels hair, 
goats hair, . and wool, 

Ihe Armenians and Ranians of India, 
who reſide here principally, carry on the 
trade to the diſtant countries, and may 
be looked upon as the greateſt merchants ' 
in the world By the permiſſion of the 
czarina, the Engliſh Ruſſia company 
traded through Ruſſia, down the river 
Wolga, and the Caſpian Seca, into Perſia, 
where they bartered the Engliſh woollen 
manufactures for Perſian ſilks, between 
the year 1741 and 1746; but ſome of the 
company's officers being about to build 
ſhips on the Caſpian Sea, for the uſe of 
the Perlians, the czarina prohibited the 
trafic to Perſia through her dominions, 
and that trade is now fallen into the 
hands of the Armenians. Iſaphan is the 
capital city. 

PERSIAN-WHEEL, an engine, or 
wheel, turned by a rivulet, or other ſtteam 
of water, and fitted with open boxes. at 
its og. to raiſe water for the overflow 
ing of lands, or other purpoſes. 

PERSICA, the peach. See Peach, 

PERSICARIA, in botany, a genus 
of arſmart plants. There is great irre- 
gularity in this. genus, there being in 
tome ſpecjes only five ſtamina; and in 
others ſix, or eight. The mild or ſpotted 
arſmart is ſaid to be a good vulnerary and 
antiepileptic : and the biting arſmart is 
a good (timulating medicine, and diu- 
retic: its freſh leaves are alſo uſed by 
farriers for cleanſing old ulcers, 

PERSON, an individual ſubſtance of 
a rational or —— nature. Thus 
we ſay, an ambaſlador repreſents the 
the perſon of his prince; and that in law, 
the father and fon are reputed the fame 
perſon. In theology, the godhead is di- 
vided into three perſons ; but here the 
word perſon is deſigned to convey a pe- 
culiar idea, very different from that at- 
tached to it every where eMe ;; it being 
only uſed for want of another term more 
pertinent and exprefiive. monk 

PERSON, in dramatie poarrys the 
character aſſumed by an actor, or he who 
is repreſented by the player. 

PERSON, in grammar, a term appli- 
ed to ſuch nouns or pronouns, as be- 
ing either prefixed or underſtood, arc 
the nominatives in all inflexions of « 

3A 3 verb ; 


PER 
verb; or it is the agent or patient in all 


finite and perſonal verbs 
PERSONABLE, in law, ſignifies the 
being able to maintain a plea in court; 
eſpecially in the caſe of an alien, who 
may be made perſonable by act of parlia- 
ment. It is alſo uſed to ſignify a capa- 
city to receive any thing granted or 
iven, * 
PERSONAL, any thing that con- 
eerns, or is reſtrained to, the perſon : 
thus it is a maxim in ethics, that all 


taults are perſonal. 


PERSONAL ACTION, in law, an 
action levied directly and ſolely againſt 
the perſon; in oppoſition to a'real or 
mixed action. 

PERSONAL GOODS, or CRAr- 
pls, in law, any moveable thing be- 
longing to a perſon, whether alive or 
dead. | ; 

PERSONAL TYTHES, tythes pay- 
able qut of the profits. obtained by a 
man's perſonal labour and induſtry, as 
in buying, ſelling, handicraft, &c. 
PERSONAL VERB, in grammar, a 
verb conjugated in all the three perſons : 
thus called, in oppoſition to an imper- 
ſonal verb, or that which has the third 
perſon only. N 

PERSONALITY, in the ſchools, 
that which conſtitutes an individual a 
diſtinct perſon. 

PERSONIFYING, or PrxsSoNALI- 
ZING, the giving an inanimate being 
the figure, ſentiments, and language of a 
perſon. / | * 

PERSPECTIVE, the art of delinea- 
ting viſible objects on a plain ſurface, 
ſuch as they appear at a given diſtance 
upon a tranſparent plane, placed perpen- 
dicular to the horizon, between the eye 
and the object. 


The word is derived from the Latin, 


per ſpicio, to ſee plainly. 
erſpective couſiſts of two parts, ſpe- 

culative and practical. 

The ſpeculative part, or theory, makes 
a conſiderable branch of direct optics, in 
regarding the appearances of all vſible 
objects, as they exhibit themſelves to 
the naked eye, and reducing thoſe ap- 
pearances to mathematical rules and 
theorems, | 

The practical part is an application of 
theſe rules to the actual deſeript ion of 
thoſe appearances, the doing of which in 


— 


a moſt caſy and uniform manner, for all 


different caſcs, is all that can be expected 


from it. 


But as this part is purely mathematical, 
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its aſſiſtance towards drawing is only 
what can be performed by rule and com- 
paſs, and can therefore ſtrictly ſet ve only 
for finding the images of points, of 
which they are compoſed; and as theſe 
are infinite, it is endleſs to find them all. 
by the ſtrict rules; whence it becomes ne- 
ceſſary, after a ſufficient number of them 
are found, to complete the image by the. 
help of drawing, to the better eſſecting 
of which theſe points ſerve as a guide. 
Thus, when a circle is to be deſcribed, 
the practical rules ſerve to find a ſufficient 
number of paints in the circumference z 
which, being neatly joined by hand, 
will. perfect the image, fo that, in ſtrict- 
neſs, nothing in this image is found by 
mathematical rules, ſave the few partd- 
cular points; the reſt owes its being-to 
the hand of the drawer. | 

Thus alſo, if any complicated figure be 
propoſed, it may not be eaſy to apply 
the practical rules to the deſcription of 
every minute part, but by incloſing that 
fhgure in à regular one, properly ſubdi- 
vided and reduced into perſpedtive, that 
will ſerve as a help, whereby a perſon, 
ſkilled in drawing, may with eaſe de- 
ſcribe the object propoſed: vpon' tbe 
hole, where the boundaries of the pro- 
poſed objefts conſiſt of * ſtraight lines, 
and plain ſurfaces, they may be defcribed 
directly by the rules of perſpective; but 
when _ are curvilinear, either in their 
ſides or ſurfaces, the practical rules can 
only ſerve for the deſcription of ſuch 
right -lined caſes as may conveniently in- 
cloſe the objects, and which will enable 
the deſigner to draw them within thoſe + 
known bounds, with a ſufficient degree 
of exactneſs. 

It is therefore in vain to ſeek, by the 
practical rulgs of perſpective, to deſcribe 
all the little hollows and prominences of 
objects, the different light and ſhade of 
thcir parts, or their ſmaller windings 
and turnings; the infinite variety of the 
folds in drapery; of the boughs and 
leaves of trees, or the features and limbs 
of men and animals; much leſs to give 
them that roundneſs and ſoftneſs, that 
force and ſpirit, that eaſineſs and free- 
dom of poſture, that expreſſion and 
grace which are requiſite to a good pic- 
ture: perſpective muſt content it{elf with 
its peculiar province of exhibiting a king 
of rough draught to ferve as a ground- 
work, and to aſcertain the generat pro- 
port ions and places of the objects, ac- - 
; cording to their ſuppoſed — 
leaving the reſt to be finiſhed, beautifice, 


and 


fame accordingly ; and directs the judg- 


"PER 


and ornamented by a hand ſkilful in 
drawing... ; 

It is true, perſpectixe is of moſt uſe 
where it is moſt wanted, and where a de- 
viation from its rules would be the moſt 
obſcreable ; as in deſcribing all regular 
iigures, pieces of architecture, and other 
objects of that fort, where the particular 
tendency of the ſeveral lines is molt re- 
markable; the rule and compaſs, in ſuch 
caſes, being much more exact than any 
deſcription made by hand: but till the 
figures. defortved by the perſpective rules, 
will nerd many helps from drawing; the 

itals, and other ornaments of pillars, 
and their entablatures, the (trength of 
light and ſhade, the apparent roundneſs 
and protuberarce of the ſeveral parts, 
muſt owe their beauty and ' finiſhing to 
the deſigner s hand; but, with repard to 
ſuch objects as have no conſtant and zer- 
tain determinate ſhape of ſize, ſuch as 
clouds, hills, trees, - nivers, uneven 
grounds, and the like, there is a much 
larger latitude allowable, provided the 
general bulk, or yſual natural ſhape of 
thoſe objects, be in ſome meaſure ob- 


. ſerved, ſo as not to make them appear 
- unnatural or monſtrous. 


Sce the article 


Drawing. 


But, although the ſtrict practical rules 


of perſpective are in a great meaſure con- 
fmed -to the deſcription of right-lined 
figures, yet the knowledge of the general 
laws of that ſcience is of great and ne- 
ceſſary uſe to inform the judgment, after 
what manner the images of any propoſed 
lines ſhould run, which way they thould 
tend, and where terminate; and thereby 
enables it the better to determine what 
appearance any objects ought to put on, 
according to their different ſituations and 
diſtances : it accuſt»ms the eye to judge, 
with greater certainty, 'of the relations 
between real objects and their perſpective 
deſcriptions, and the hand to draw the 


ment readily to diſcover any conſiderable 
error therein, which might otherwiſe 
eſcape notice. Belides that, when the 
ground, or general plan, and the prin- 


| , Cipal parts of a picture are firſt laid 


down according to the rules, every thing 
elſe will more naturally fall in with them, 


and every remarkable deviation from the 


guſt. rules will be the more readity per- 
ceived, and the ealter avoid or rectified; to 
that although it may be infaltely tedious, 
or ablolutely impracticable, to deſeribe 

ery minute part of a picture, by the 


ſtriet mechanical rules; yet the employ- 
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ing them, where they can be the moſt 
commodiouſly uſed, will give the picture 
in general ſuch a look, as will guide the 
artiſt in drawing the other parts without 
any obvious inconſiſtency. } 

We ſhall now pive duch rules as are of 
moſt general vie in the practice of per- 
ſpeRtive, 1. Jet every line, which in 
the object, or geometrical figure, is 
ſtraight, perpendicular, or parallel to 
its baſe, be fo alſo in its ſcenographic 
delincation. 2. Let the lines, which in 
the object return at right angles from the 
fore-right fide, be drawn ſcenograpbically 
from the viſual point. 3. Let allſtraight 
lines, whych in the object return from the 
ſore-riphe fide, run in a ſcenographie 
figure into the horizontal line. 4. Let 
the object you intend to delineate, ſtand 
ing on your right hand, be placed ali 
on the right hand of the viſual point: 
and that on the”lefr-hand, on the Icft- 
hand of the fame point; and that which 
is jult before, in the middle®of it. 
5. Let thoſe lines which are (in the o- 
ject) equidiſtant- to the returning line, 
be drawn in the ſcenographie figure, from 
that point found in the horizon. 6. In 
ſecting off the altitude of columns, pe- 
deſtals, and the like, meaſure the height 
from the baſe-line upward; in the front 
or fore right ſide; and a viſual ray down 
that polat in the front ſhall hmit the al- 
titude of the column or pillar, all the 
way behind the fore-right ſide, or ortho- 
graphic appearance, even io the viſual 
point. This rule you muſt obſerve in all 
figures, as well where there is a front or 
ſore-right ſide as where there is none. 
75, In delincating ovals, circles, arches, 
eroſſes, ſpirals, and croſs-arches, or agy 
other figure in the roof of any room, firit 
draw ichnographicaily, and fo with per- 
pendiculars from the moſt eminent points 
thereof, carry it up unto the ceiling; 
'from which teveral points, carry on the 
figure. 8. The center in any ſernogra - 
phic regular figure is fonnd drawing by 
eroſs lines from oppolite angles; for the 
point where the diayonals croſs, is the 
center, 9, A ground-plane of ſquares is 
alike, both above and below the hori- 
zontal line; only the more it is diſlant 
above or beneath the horizon, the ſquares 
will be to much the larger or wider. 
ro. In drawing a p-ripetive figure, 
where many lines come together, von 
may, for the directing of your eye, 


draw the diagonals in red; the viſual 
lines in black; the perpendiculars in 
green, or other different colour, from 
a that 
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PER | 
that which you intend the figure ſhall be 
of. 11 Having conlidered,the height, 
diſtance, and poſition of the ſigure, and 
drawn it accordingly, with ſide or angle 
againſt the baſe; raiſe perpendicuhars 
from the ſeveras angles, or defigned 
points, from the figure to the bale, and 
transſer the length of each perpendicular, 
from the place where it touches the baſe, 
to the baſe on the ſide oppoſite to the 
point of diſtance; fo will the diametrals 
drawn-to the perpendiculars in the baſe, 
by interſection with the diagonals, drawn 
to the ſeveral transferred diftances, vive 
the angles of the figures, and fo lines 
drawn trom point to point will circum- 
ſeribe the ſcenographic figure. 12 If in 
2 landſcape there be any ſtanding- waters, 
as rivers, ponds, and the like, place the 
horizontal line level with the fartheſt 
ſight or appearance of it. 13. If there 
be any houſe, or the like, in the picture, 
conſider their polition, that you may 


find from what point in the horizontal 


lines to draw the front and ſides thereof. 
14+ In deferibing thinys at a great diſ- 
tance, cbſcrve the proportion, both in 
magnitude and diltance, in draught, 
which appears from the object to the eye. 
15 In colouring and ſhadowing of every 
thing, you mult do the ſame in your pic- 
wre, which you obſerve with your eye, 
eſpecially in objects lying near; but ac- 
cording as the diſtance grows greater and 
greater, ſo the colours mult be fainter + 
and fainter, till at laſt they lofe them- 
felves in a darkiſh ſky colour. 16. The 
catoptries are beſt ſcen in a common 
looking glaſs, or other poliſhed matter; 
where, if the glaſs be exactly flat, the 
object is exactly like its original; bur, if 
the glais be not flat, the reſemblance 
alters from the original; and that more 
or lefs, according as the glats differs from 
an cxact planc. 17. In drawing catop- 
trie figures, the ſurface of the glaſs is to 
be conſidered, upon which you mean to 
have the reflection: for which you muſt 
make a particular ichnographical draught, 
or projection; which on the plais muft 
appear to be a plane ſull of ſquares, on 
which projection transfer whet hall be 
drawn on a plane, divided into the ſame 
number of like ſquares ; where though: 
the dravght may appear very confutce, 
E the reflection of it on the plas wil 

very regular, proportional, and regu— 
larly compeſed. 18. he dicptiic, or 
broken beam, may be ſcen in a tube 
trough a cryſtal or glate, which hath its 
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the rays of the object are broken. For 
to the flat of the aryſtal, or water, the 
rays run ſtraight; but then they break 
and make an angle, which alto by the 
refracted beams is made and continued 
on the other ſide of the ſame flat. 
19. When theſe faces on a cryſtal are re- 
turned towards a plane placed directly 
beſore it, they ſeparate themſelvcs at a 
good diſtance on the plane; becauſe 
they are all directed to various far diſtant 
places of the ſame. Sce R. ſlclion and 
Re fraction. 

PERSPECTIVE alſo denotes a kind 
of painting frequently ſeen in gardens, 
at the ends of galleries, &c. expretly des. 
ſigned to deceive the fght. 

PERSPECTIVE-GLASS in optics, 
dillers from a teleſcope in this: inſtead. 
of the canvex eye glaſs placed behind the 
image, to make the rays of 'cach pencil 
go parallel to the eye, there is placed a 
concave eye-glaſs as much before it; 
which opens the converging rays, and 
makes them emerge parallc] to the eye, 
The quantity of objects taken in at one 
view with this inſtrument, does not de- 
pend upon the breadth of the eye glaſs, 
as in the aſtronomicol teleſcope, but 
upon the breadth of the pupil of the 
cye. ö 
"PERSPECT IVE PLANE, a glaſs, or 
other tranſparent ſurface, ſuppoſed to be 


placed between the eye and the object, 


perpendicular to the horizon. * 
PERSPIRATION, in medicine, t 
evacuation of the juices of the 

through the pores of the ſkin. Perſpi- 

ration is diſtinguiſhed into ſenſible and 
inf-nſible : and here ſenſible pertpiration 
is the ſame with ſweating, and inſenfible 
perſpiration, that which efcapes the no- 
tice of the ſenſes; and this laſt is the 
idea afixzed to the word perſpiration, 
when uſed alone. The veſlels through 
which perſpiration is performed, lic ob- 
liquely under the ſcales of the ſcurf-· K in, 
and arc fo inconecivably ſmall, that ſrom 
a calculation made by Liewenhoeck, it 
appears that the mouths of an hundred 
and twenty-five thouſund of them may 
be covered with a common grain of ſand. 
he matter of inſenſible perſpiration is a 
fine ſubtile Raid, which «xhales from thg 
hody in the form of a vapour, and pro- 
ceeds from the whole ſurface and from 
every cavity : it is of an aqueous and ſa- 
line atme, and ſeems to have a great 
anology with urine; becauſe in a healthy 
tate, the ipercaſe of the one dimiviſbes 


fturface cut into many others, whereby 


— 


the othir. Many experiments piove its 


- Ex4liclce, 
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exiſtence, If you paſs your finger over a 
looking- glas. or any other poliſhed 
body, it will leave a track or moiſture. 
If you put your naked head near a white 
will, expoſed to the ſun, the ſhadow of 
the vapours which proceed ſrom the pores 
of the ſkin, may be plainly ſcen > or if 
you breathe upon glaſs, you may per- 
ceive it covered with ſmall drops of 
water; and the vapours which proceed 
from the lungs, are in winter condenſed 
by the cold, and form a kind of bluiſh 
milk, procceding from the mouth. Other 
experiments ſhew that the matter eva- 
cuated this way, is at lealt in ſome coun- 
tries more than equal to. all the other 
evacuations by ſtool, urine, &c. Sane- 
torius found in Italy, under the circum- 


ſtances of a moderate diet, middle age, 


and caſy life, that the matter inſenſibly 
perſpired was Hhve-eighths of that taken 
in*for food, ſo that there only remained 
three eights for nutrition, and for the 
excrements of the noſe, ears, inteſtines, 
bladder, &c. The fame author ſhews, 
that as mach is cvacuated by perfpiration 
in one day, as by. ſtool in fourteen 
days. 86 


But Dr. Bryan Robinſon, of Dublin, 
bas found the cafe very different, both in 


Kugland and Tr-land, and even in South 
Carolina, in all which places he found 


that the quantity of urine exceeds that of 
pPoerſpiration; and that if the meat aud 


drink of one day be four pounds and a 
Val, the perſpiration of that day will be 
two pounds, the urine two pounds five 
oLinces, and the ſtool three ounces. 

The ule of per'piration is to preſerve 
the ſuppleneſs of the papillz of the (kin ; 
to carry the ſaline particles off from the 
blood, and by this means to render it 
more pure; to preſerve the body from 
various diſcaſes, and to contribute to the 
cure of the moſt dangerous diſtempers. 
It may be promoted by exerciſe, by dry 
frictions with a coarſe linnen-cloth, or 
a fleſh-bruſh; by warm baths, and waſh- 
ing the hands, feet, head, &c. 

PERU, a large country of South Ame- 
rica, bounded on the north by Popayan. 
on the eaſt by the countryof the Amazons, 
on the ſouth by Chili, and on the 
weft by the outh Sea; it is about fifteen 
hundred miles from north to ſouth, and 
one hundred and twenty-five from caſt to 
welt, between the Andes and the South 
Sea; but in other places it is much 
broader, and according to ſome, three 
hundred miles.” It ſeldom rains here, 


and the inhabitants hardly ' know what | 


PER 


lightning and thunder is, unleſs towards 
the top of the above mountains; for 
while the mathematicians from France 
were there to meaſure a degree of lati- 
tude, while they were making their ob- 
ſervaticins, they not only ſaw the light- 
ning, but heard the thunder below them, 
for they were above the clouds All the 
tops of theſe mountains are covered with 
ſnow to a great height; and there are 
ſeveral volcanors which burn cont inually; 
{ometimes ſuch. torrents of water will fall 
down ſrom thence that will overflow the 
who'e country, There happened one in 
December, 742, that in ſome places 
the flond was fixty feet high, and in 
others above one hundred and twenty; 
it carried away an infiite number of 
cattle, threw down ſix hundred houſes, 
and drowned eight hundred perſons. 
Some thought this water proczeded out 
of the rock, hut others more judiciouſly 
concluded it came from the melting of 
the ſnow. "The beſt houſes in this coun- 
try are made of a fort of reeds like 
| bamboo-cancs, and covered with thatch, 
or paim-leaves. However, they have 2 
ſort of galleries or balconies, but there is 
no walking along the floors without 
making the whole ſtructure groan. 
There are large foreſts on the lides of the 
mountains, which advance near the ſea- 
(ide; but none of their trees are like 
thoſe in Europe. The birds that are 
therein are much | ſuperior to thoſe of 
Europe for the beauty of their plumage, 
but their notes are very. dilagreeabie. 
There are ſew birds near the ſea- ide, 
and the monkeys alſo get at a_diftance 
from it. It has been generally faid there 
are lions here, but that which they call 
ſo is more like a wolf than a lion, and 
he never attacks mankind ; but the tygers 
are as large and heree as thoſe of Africa, 
though not of the ſame colour; however, 
Fn is happy for the inhabitants that there 
are but very few of them. Scrpents are 
very common, and ſeyeral forts of them 


— 


are dangerous, particularly the rattle- 


make. There are ſeveral inſcQs like 
thoſe in Europe, but they are vaſtly 
larger. The carth-worms are as. long as 
2 man's arm, and as thick as his thumb; 
likewiſe there are ſpiders covered with 
hair, and as large as a pigeon's egg. 
The bats are of a monſtrous ſize, and 
will ſuck the blood of horſes, mules, and 
even of men who fleep in the fields. 
ſhe ſamous bird, called a contor of 
condor, is perhaps the largeſt in the 


world, for it eaſily carries off a ſheep g 
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. and ſome affirm it will carry off a whole 
buck. Peru is inhabited by the Spa- 
niards who conquered it, and by the, na- 
tive Americans. Theſe laſt, that live 
among the foreſis, ànd form as it were 
fo many ſmall republics, which arc di- 
rected by a Spaniſh prieſt, and by their 
governor, aſſiſted by other original na- 
tives, that ſerve as officers. They have 
no diſtruſt, for they leave the deors of 
their huts always open, though thicy have 
cotton, calibaſhes, and a fert of alocs, of 
which they make thread, and ſeveral 
other ſmall matters which they trade 
with, and which might be caſily ſtol-n, 
They go naked, and paint their bodies 
with a red drug, called rocu. The fame 
man is of all trades. for he builds his 
own hut, conſtructs his own canoe, and 
weaves his own cloth; but if a large 
boulc is to be built for common 1 2 
every one lends a helping hand. Their 
Kins are of a red copper colour; and 
they have no beards, or hair on any part 
&f their bodies, except their heads, where 
it is black, Jong, and coarſe. I hoſe 
that are not much expoſed to the wea- 
ther are of a lighter colour than the reſt, 
The natives who live at Quito, ſeem to 
de of a different temper ; for they are all 
extremely idle, and will fit whole days 
together upon their heels, without Nirring 
or ſycaking. "Their garment is a ſort of 
ſack, with holes to put their arms 
through; and this is given them by their 
maſters as part of their wages. From a 
mixture of the native Americans and the 
Spaniards, there ariſes a third kind 
called Meſtices, who are illegitimate ; 
however, they have all the privileges of 
a Spaniard, and are the perſons who 
carry on all trades; for the Spaniards 
hank it hencath them to meddle with 
any thing of this fort : theſe behave in a 
more. tyrannical manner over the rcal 
Americans, than even the Spaniards 
themſelves, intomuch that the governor 
is obliged to repreſs their infolence. It 
V as obſerved, that it ſcldom rains; but 
this mult be underſtood of the fouth 
parts; for in the north, where the moun- 
tajns are not fo high, it often rains ex- 
ceſſively, inſomuch that thoſe who go 
thither in ſearch of gold are often carried 
olf by the unwholclomeneſs of the cli- 
mate. Thoſe that travel over the Andes, 
where they are paſlable, find it fo cold, 
that they are often frozen to death. 
They bave a great number of fruits, 
lants, and trecs not known in Europe; 
. ſome of their phyſical drugs 
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are brought over, which are of excellent 
uſe, and are well known in_druggiſts 
ſheps, particularly the Jetuits bark and 
Peruvian baliam. The Spaniards have 
introduced many herbs, plants, and trees 
from Europe, which tlirive here very 
well, and the fruits they produce are 
very delicious. This country is divided - 
into five great audiences, which are — 
De los Reycs,, and De Jas Charchas, 
which will be taken notice of in their 
proper places. The immenſe riches, 


produced by the mines of gold and ſilver 


in Peru, have becn ſo often mentioned, 
that it would be unnecellary to enlarge 
upon it here. . 

PEST-HOUSF, the fame with laza- 
retto or |1zar-houſe, 

PESTILENCE, in medicine, an epi- 
demical, contagious, and malignant diſ- 
eaſe, popular'y known by the name of 
plague. | 

ESTILENTIAL FEVERS, ſuch as 
are attended with ſome malignant qua- 
lity, and approach to the nature of the 
plegue. ö 

PE TAL, among botaniſts, an appel- 
lation given to the flower - Icaves, in op- 
poſition to the folia, or common leaves 
of the piznt. According to the number 
of petais in cach flower it is ſaid to be 
monopctalous, or to conſiſl of a {ngle. 
petal; dipetalous, when it has tuo; 
tripctalous, when thrce, &e. Sce 
Fuxver. 8 | 

PETARD, in the at of war, a me- 
talline engine, ſomewhat reſembling a 
high crowned hat. 

The petard may be co: fidered as a 
picce of ordnance. It is made of copper 
mixed with bra's, or of lead uith tin; 
and its charge is from five to ſix pounds 
of powder. Its uſe is in a clandeſtine. 
attack to break down gates, bridges, bar- 
riers, &e. to wläch it is hung; and this, 
it does by means of the” wooden plank. 
It is alſo uſed in countermives to break 
through the enemy's galleries, and give 
their mines vent, The invention of pe- 
tards is afcitbed to the French Huguenots, 
in 1579, who wich them took Cahors, 
as D*Aubigne tells us. 

PETARDEER, one who loads, fixes, 
and fires petards, F 

PETECHIA, in medicine, denote 
ſpots in the ſkin like flca-bites, which 
come out in malignant fevers, hence 
called petechial, or ipotted fevers. | 

PETER, or Epiſtles of St. PETER, 
two canonical books of the New Leſta 


290% written by St. Petcr, and ad- 
| dre ſſed 


delivered by an angel. 


r 


Me ſſed to thoſe Jewiſh, converts who were 
leattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, 
Ste. not only upon the perſecution raiſed 
. at Jeruſalem, but upon former diſper- 
: 25 of the Jews into thoſe places. The 


rſt of theſe epiltles is principally deſigned 
to comfort and confirm them undet thoſe 
fiery trials they were then ſubject to; 
and to direct them how to behave. in the 
ſeveral. ſtates. and relations, both of the 
civil and the Chriſtian life. Ia the ſecond 
epiſtle, the apoſtle proſecutes the ſame 


ſuhject, to prevent. their apoſtacy from 


the faith, and guard them againſt the 


corrupt principles of the Gnoſtics, and 


hoſe ; who .ſcoffed at the promiſe of 
hriſt's coming. f 
PETER (St.) one of the apoſtles, 


Was born at Bethlaida in Gallilee, and 
was firlt named Simon; but Chriſt hav- 


ing called him to be an apoſtle, changed 
his name to that of Cephas,; which is the 
ſame with Peter; for while he was fiſh- 


ing on the lake of Genazereth, . with 


Andrew his brother, the fon of God or- 
dered them to Ilcave their nets and to fol- 
low him, and from that time they con- 
tinued bis diſciples. He was a witneſs 
to dur Lord's transfiguration. ou the 
mount; he was preſent at the laſt ſup- 


per, and in the garden d hen the ſoldicrs 


came to. ſeize. Jelus, where being tranſ- 
ported with zeal, he drew his ſword, 
and cut oſſ the high · prieſt's ſervant's ear. 


St. Peter then denied his knowing his 


Lord, and perſiſted in it three times, 
till the cock-crowing, reminded him of 
eſus's having foretold this inſtance of 


bis weakneſs, on which he ſhewed his 


repentance by his tears. St. Peter was 
likewiſe a witneſs of Chriſt's reſurrection 
aud aſcenſion, and of the deſcent of the 
Holy Ghoſt. He afterwards. zcalouſly 
preached, the, goſpel ; converted thre: 
thouſand perſons at his firſt ſermon, and 
performed many, ſurpriling miractes in 
proof of his divine miſſion. Some time 


after Herad Agrippa cauſed him to be 


impriſoned at Jeruſalem, whence he was 
He afterwards 
. oppoſed St. Paul at Antioch, and iuffered 


Ka being, according to ſoinc, 
7 lc | 


in priſon, and, according to others, 


- crucified. with his head downwards, He 


. wrote two Epiſtles, addre{l-d-to the con- 
verted Jews diſperied throughout ia. 


* PETERBOROUGH, an epiicopal 
city of Northampton(hice, with a market 
oon Saturdays; and two fairs, on July 10, 

and October 2, for horſes, all kinds of 
Hock, and wrought timber, It is ſcated 


VoL, III. 


* 


60,000 houſes. 
in the middle of the river Neiva, where 


and an imperial glohe. 
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on the river Nen, which is navigable for 
barges, over which there is 'a bridge to 
paſs into Huntingdonſhire, The cathe- 
dral is a ſtately ſtructure, with a venerable 
front, and large cloilters, and St' Mary's 
chapel is a handſome large h uilding, full 
of curious work, with a large choir, 
Here the queens Catharine of Spain an 

Mary of Scots, lie interred. ' This place 
is Ot no great extent, and has but one 
pariſh church beſides the cathedral. It 
ſends two members to parliament, and 
the mayor, recorder, and other officers of 
the city, are elected by the dean and 
chapter, , It is thirty-eight miles ſouth of 


Boſtou, and cighty-one north-by-weſt of 


London. Long. o. ig. W. Lat. $52, 


33 N. 4 | 

\, * PETERSBURG, à large city of 
Ruſſia, and the capital of 2 
pire, built by Peter the Great, czar of 
Muſcovy, in 1703. It is of ptodigious 
extent, and contained not long ago 
It is ſeated in an iſland; 


the land has been conſiderably raiſed. 
The fort has fix baſtions, and oppolite 
to it, on Ferre Firma, is a crown work. 
The fort has two gates, at th- entrance 


of which is the figure of the czar holl- 


ing two keys, and within is a black eagle 
crowned, holding in His claws, a ſceptte, 
; | ; A. little farthęr 
1s the chapel of St. Nicholas, the chief 
patron, of Raſta, ithin this fort, or 
citadel, is the church of, t. Peter and 
St. Paul, with a, high ſteeple, and is de- 


ligned for the burying-place,of he royal 
family. 


In an arm of the rive, between 
the crown work and the fort, the em- 


peror's galleys are laid up during the 


winter ſcaſon. On this ſide the fort there 
arc two quarters, called h. $1z\.od of the 
.Gcrmans, and the Slabod of the Mul- 
covites. In the ſirſt there are the ſnmmer 
aud and winter pala n, the hoiſts be- 
longing to che admiralty, a church, and 
a dock tor building mins ; io _the other 
Slabod 15 the palace of the cpr, Where 
lhe tormerly rcuded. Beyond the forts 
are. the 5iabods of the artars and Fin- 
landers; and in both there are very ſu- 
perb tirucuress In 116 they began to 
eut canals in, che iſland, to make Pcteri- 


burg reſemble Amſterdam; but the czar 


did not live to ſee this project executed. 
There are built here many _— 4 
college, a, military ſchool, aud an ex- 
change. This place is not high enough 
to eſcape inundations, which ſometimes 
have occaſioned the loſs of valt ſums of 

3 B money. 
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When the merchants perceive a | 
flood 1s coming on, they make dykes be- 
fore their houſes, to keep out the water. 
At firſt proviſtons were ſcarce, and the 
trade was ſmall, becauſe the lakes Ladoga 
and Oneęa had not depth enough to carry 
large veſſels; but Peter the Great reme- 
died this inconveniency in 1720, by eut- 
ting a canal from the lake Ladoga, of 
about ſeventy-five miles in length, ſeventy 
- feet wide, and ten in depth. Len years 

were employed in this work, but it was 
not nilhed till the next reign; and 
thus Peterſburg may readily be ſupplied 
with proviſions. Trade flouriſhes greatly 
here, becauſe it is the ſeat of the ſove- 
reign, and becauſe foreigners have the 
ſame privileges as the natives of the 
place. All religions are tolerated, and 
there are pacquet-boats, by which intel- 
ligence is conveyed to different places. 
The inhabitants alſo carry on a trade by 
land with the Chincſe and Perſians. 
They have woollen and linen manufac- 
factures here, paper-mills, powder-mills, 
places for preparing ſait-petre, brimſtone, 
and elaboratories for fire-works. Here 
are alſo yards for making ropes, cables, 
and tackling for ſhips; a foundery, where 
canon and mortars are caſt; as alſo a 
printing houſe, A road is raade between 
Peterſburg and Moſcow, in a ſtrait line 
acroſs the foreſts, planted with trees on 
each ſide, and which is 355 miles in 
length. It was finiſhed in 1918 ; and at 
the end of every five miles there are poſts 
eight feet high ſet up to direct travellers. 
Some ſtreets of this city are regular and 
well built ; and among the 2 — 
ſtructures may be reckoned the great 
chancellor's houſe, that of the vice- chan - 
cellor, count Gallowin's, and ſome 
others. They are * brick plaiſtered 
over ; and though the climate is ſo very 
cold, yet they have more windows than 
they generally have in England. An 
Italian architect, who ſettled here many 
s, contributed not a little to the 
— of the city. The ſummer palace, 
and gardens lie to the eaſt, where there 
are fine walks; andchoice ſtatues. Near 
it is the theatre, which was erected in 
the room of a wooden one, burnt down 
to the ground, It is 355 miles north- 
weſt - of Moſcow, 750 north-eaſt of 
Vienna, and 1250 north-eaſt of Paris. 
Sr. PzTER's Day, a feſtival of the 
Chriſtian church, obſerved on the twenty- 
ninth of June, 


PETER-PENCE, an ancient tax of 


PHA 


pope. ä 

PETITIO Parwncierr, — — 
taking a thing for true, and i 
concluſions from it as ſuch; when it 
really falſe, or at leaſt wants to be proved, 
before any inferences can be deduced 
from it. | . 

PET TTION, a formal ſupplication or 
requeſt made by an inferior to a ſuperior, 
eſpecially to one having ſome juriſdic- 
tion. | 

PETRE, orSALT-Pztxe, the ſame 
with nitre. See Mitre. 

PETRIFACTION, in ſiology, 
the converſion of wood, — 5 — 
ſubſtances into ſtone. | 

PETROLEUM, alfo called oil, or 
oil of petre, an extremely ſubtile and pe- 
netrating fluid, and is by much the 
thineſt of all the native bitumens, 
Petroleum is found in rivers; in wells, 
and trickling down the ſides of hills 
along with little ſtreams of water, In 
ſhort; it is the moſt frequent of all the 
liquid bitumens, and is perhaps the moſt 
valuable of them all in medicine. It is 
to be choſen the pureſt, lighteſt, and moſt 
pellucid that can be had, ſuch as is of 
the moſt penetrating ſmell; and is moſt 
inflammable. It is principally uſed ex- 
_— in paralytic caſes; and in pains 
of the limbs. N 

PETROSA 088A, in anatomy, a 
name given to the fourth and fifth bones 
of the cranium, called alſo oſſa tem- 
porum, and oſſa ſquamoſa; the ſubſtance 
whereof, as their firſt and laſt names ex- 
preſs, is ſquamoſe and very hard. 

PETTY-BAG, an office in chancery, 
the three clerks of which record the re- 
turn of all inquiſitions out of ę 
county, and make all patents of comp» 
— * , cuſtomers, &c. 

PETTY-FOGGER, a little 
ſolicitor or attorney, without either 
or conſcience. 

PEWTER, a factitious metal, - uſe 4 
in making domeſtic utenſils, as plates, 
diſhes, &c. The baſis of this metal is 
tin, which is converted into pewter; 
mixing-an hundred weight of tin 
fifteen pounds of lead and fix pounds of 
braſs, Beſide this compoſition, which 
makes the common pewter, there ate 
— kinds — 1 — 2 tin, re · 

s of antimony, b copper 
— ſeveral — beg 
PHANOMENON, in pbiloſophy, an 


| extraordinary appearance in the heavens, 


or 
* 


w 0 ve IF 
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or earth, either by obſervation of the ce- 
leſtial bodies, or by ph yſical experiments, 
whoſe cauſe is not obvious. Such are 
meteors, comets, carthquakes, eſſects of 
the magnet, &c, Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, 
that all the phænomena of the heavenly 
bodies follow from the attraction of gra- 
vity, and almoſt every phznomenon of 
the leſſer bodies from the attraftion and 


repulſion between their particles. See 


Atcrattion. 

* PHAETON, in fabulous hiſtory, the 
ſon of Apollo, and the nymph Clymene. 
Having a diſpute with Epaphus, the fon 
of Jupiter and lo, the latter upbraiding 
him, ſaid, that he was not the fon of 
Phoebus, but that his mother made uſe 
of that pretence to cover her infamy. 
Phacton fired at this reproach, flew to 
his mother, and by her advice complained 
to Apollo, who received him with great” 
tenderneſs, and ſwore by the Styx to 
— whatever he requeſted, as a proof of- 

is acknowledging him for his ſon. The 
youth boldly requeſted the direction of 
the chariot of the ſun for one day. His 
father, grieved and ſurprized at this de- 
mand, uſed all his arguments to diſſuade 
him from the raſh attempt; but in vain, 
and being by his oath reduced to ſubmit 
to his obſtinacy, entruſted him with the 
reins, after directing him how to uſe 
them. The young adventurer was how- 
ever ſoon ſenſible of his folly. He was 
unable to guide the fiery ſteeds, and 
loling the reins, Jupiter, to prevent his 
conſuming the heavens and earth, ſtruck 
him. with a thunderbolt, and hurled him 
from bis ſcat into the river Eridanus or 
Po. His filters Phaethuſa, Lambetia, 
and Phabe, lamenting his loſs upon its 
banks, were changed into black poplar 
trees, and Cycnus, king of Liguria, allo 
lamenting his fate, 'was transformed into 
a ſwan, Many have conſidered it as a 
fable intended to ſhew the eſſects of raſh 
preſumption and obſtinacy in young peo- 
ple, who refuſe to be guided by thoſe 
whoſe wiſdom and authority ought to re- 
gulate their actions. 

PHAGED ANA, gave, in ſur- 

; a corroding ulcer. 
- PHAGEDANIC MEDICINES, thoſe 
uſed to eat off fungous or proud fleſh ; 
ſuch are all the — 
PHALANX, in Grecian antiquity, a 
ſquare battalion, conſiſting of eight thou- 
ſand mei, with their ſhiclds joined, and 
pikes croſſing each other; ſo that it was 
next to impoſſible to break it. 


PHALANX, in fabulous hiſtory, | 


PHE 
an Athenian whom Pallas inſtructed in 


the art of war, at the ſame time that ſhe ' 


in ſtructed his ſiſter, Arachne, in ſewing 

and weaving ; but Phalanx committing 

inceſt with his ſiſter, Pallas transformed 

them both into vipers, and for a further 

puniſhment, ordering that the oung 

ones ſhould eat their way through the 
of the female. 


PHALEUCIAN VERSE, in ancient 


poetry, a kind of verſe which conſiſts of 
five feet, the firſt of which is a ſpondee, 
the ſecond a dactyl, and the three laſt 
trochees. 

PHANATIC, -a term of reproach for- 
merly given to the diſſenters, from a 
falſe tuppalition that they pretended to 
viſions, -&c, | 

PHANTASTIC STYLE, in muſic, 
denotes a free and eaſy manner of com- 
poſition, proper for inſtruments. 

PHANTASY, or Fax cx, the ſame 
with imagination. 

* PHAON, in fabulous hiſtory, was 
born at Mitylene, in the iſland of Leſbos, 
and reccived from Venus an alabaſter 
box of rich ointment, by rubbing him- 
ſelf with which he became handſomer 
than the reſt of mankind, The women 
and girls of Mitylene became diſtractedly 


in love with him, and Sappho, the cele- 


brated poeteſs, being unable to prevail on 
him to return her paſſion, in a fit of diſ- 
traction caſt herſelf headlong into the ſea. 
After which, Phaon being caught in 
adultery, was lain. 
PHARMACEUTICA, pharmaceu- 
tics, that part of medicine, which gives 
the deſcription of remedies, and teaches 
the method of rightly exhibiting them, 
PHARMACOPOEIA, a diſpenſary, 
a treatiſe deſcribing the preparations of 
the ſeveral kinds of medicines, with their 
uſes, manner of application, &c. 
PHARMACOPOLA, an apothecary, 
or one who prepares and ſells medicines. 
PHARMACY, the art or icience 
which teaches the choice, preparation, 
and mixtures of medicines ; conſtitutin 
one part of the therapeutic branch 
medicine, the objects of which are all 
natural bodies. 
PHARYNX, in anatomy, the upper 
part of the eſophagus. See Oeſophagus. 
PHASES, $a, in aſtronomy, the 
ſeveral appearances or quantities of illu- 
mination of the moon, Venus, Mercury 
and the other planets; or the ſev 
manners wherein they appear illuminated 
by the ſun. 
-PHEASANT, Phaſianut, in orni- 
332 thology, 
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thology, a genus of birds of the order of 
the gallinz, with the ſpace about the eyes 
naked, and no wattles. 
PHELLANDRIUM, WATER-Hx u- 
Lock, in botany, a genus of plants. 
PHEONS, in heraldry, the barbed 
heads of darts, arrows, or other wea- 


ns. 

PHIL, &k ſmall thin glaſs bottle, 
yulgarly called a vial, 

* PHILADELPHIA, the capital 
ity of Penſylvania, in North America, 
n a county of the ſame name. It is of 

an oblong ſquare, two miles in length, 
and one in breadth ; and the high ſtreet 
runs from the middle of one front to an- 
other.” In the center of the town is a 
ſquare of ten acres, ſurrounded by the 
town-houſe, and other public buildings. 
The high ſtreet is 100 feet wide, and pa- 
rall:] to it there are eight ſtreets, which 
are croſſd by twenty more at right 
an?1-<, all of them being thirty feet wide. 
It is ſeated between the riyers Delawar 
and Shuylkill, which are cloſe to it a: 
each end; and there is a fine quay next 
to the Delawar, to which ſhips of 4 or 
500 tons may come up. There are wet 
and dry docks for building and repairing 
ſhips, magazines warehouſes, and all 
manner of conveniencies for importing 
and exporting merchandizes. The houſes 
are chiefly built with brick. The town- 
houſe was erected in 1732, in which 
there are large rooms for the aſſembly 
and ſupreme court. The public offices 
are kept in the wings. The other public 
buildings are, the court-houſe, two Qua” 
kers mecting-hotiſes, two for the Pretby- 
tcrians, and one for the Baptiſts. There 
are alſo a church for the Engliſh ſervice, 
one for the Dutch Lutherans, one ſor 
the Dutch Calviniſts, and one for the 
Moravians, betides a maſs-houſe, an aca- 
demy, a Quakers ſchool-houſe, the city 
alms-hoyle, the Quakers alms- bouſe, the 
hoſpital, the priſon, and the workhouſe. 
Long. 74: o W. Lat: 40. fo. N. 
_ PHILIPPICS, in 'Hrerature, ' a name 
given to the orations of Demofthenes 
againſt Philip King of Macedon ; being 
eſteemed the malter-pieces of that great 
orator, ' Philippic is alſo a term applied 
to the fourtcen orations of Cicero again(t 
Mark Antony. | 

* PHIL.IPS, AMBROSE, an eminent 
poet, was deſcended from an ancient fa- 
mily in Leic:fterthire, and educated at 
St. Fohn's college, - Cambridge, where he 
u rote his paſturals, which were much 
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admireq by Sir Richard Steele, and 
which Gildon, in his Art of Poctry, 
ranks with thoſe of Theocritus and Virgil. 
When he left the univerſity he repaired 
to London, where he became acquainted 
with the wits, and Sir Richard inſerted 
in the Tatler his poem called a Winter- 
piece Sir Richard mentions it with ho- 
nour; and Mr. Pope, who had an aver- 
ſion to Philips, when he affected to de- 
ſpiſe his other works, always excepted 
this out of the number. After the ac-. 
ceſſion of king George 1. to the throne, 
Mr. Philips was made juſtice of the 
peace. In the mean time, having incur- 
red the diſpleaſure of Mr. Pope, he ſati- 
rized him with his uſual ſeverity. This 
is faid to have been owing to his men- 
tioning Mr.-Pope as an encmy to the go- 
vernment. Mr. Philips, unable to uſe 
the laſh of ſatire againſt ſo expert a maſ- 
ter of that weapon, had recourſe to an- 
other, and ſlack up a rod at Button's 
coſſce-houſe, with which he threatencd to 
chaſtize his antagoniſt whenever he ſhovid 
meet him there: but Pope prudently de- 
clined coming to a place where he muſt - 
have felt the reſentment of an offended 
author. Mr. Philips wrote three trage- 
dies, the Diſtreſſed Mother, Humfrey 
Duke of Glouceſter, and the Briton; At 
length his friend, Dr. Bovlter, being 
made archbiſhop of Armagh, he accom- 
panied him into Ireland, where he ob- 
tained © conſiderable employments, and 
became 2 reprefentative in parliament for 
the county of Armagh. In 1748 he re- 
turned to London, but ſoon after died at 
his lodgings near Vauxhall. Hoiwas far 
from being ſo contemptible a poet as Mr. 
Pope (from reſentment) endeavoured to 
repreſent him. | | 

PHILLYREA, or PHYLLYREA; 
in — a genus of plants. The leaves 
and bark of this ſhrub are ſaid to be 
aſtringent, and good in uleers of the 
mouth ; but they are little regarded in 
the preſent practice. . 

PHILOLOGY, an aſſembly of ſeveral 
ſciences, conſiſting of grammar, rheto- 
ric, poetry, antiquities, hiſtory, and cri- 
ticiſm It is a kind of univerſal litera- 
ture converſant about all the ſciences, 
their riſe, progreſs, authors, &c being 
what the French call the belles lettres. 
It is called in the univerſities, bumarities, 
or liter bhumaniores. — 

PHILOSOPHER, one well verſed in 
philoſophy, or who applies himſelf to 
the ſtudy of nature and morality. The 

NI ; " : : word 
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word is formed from the Greeek, $12000- 
e@-, which is compounded of e-, a 
lover, and cop®-, witdom. 

PHILOSOPHERS STONE, in al- 
chemy, .a long-ſought-for preparation, 
which is to tranſmute or exalt impurer 
metals, ſuch as tin, lead, and copper, 
into gold and filver. There are three 
ways whereby the alchemiſts have at- 
tempted to arrive at the making of gold; 
the fir(t by ſeparation, the ſecond by ma- 
turation, and the third by tranſmuting 
or turning of all metals readily into pure 
gold, -by melting them in the firc, and 
caſting a little quantify of a certain pre- 
paration into the "fuſed matter, upon 
which the feces are volatilized and burnt, 
and th, reſt of the maſs turned into pure 
gold. Whether this third method be 
poſſible, is very hard to ſay. One na- 
tural argument will tufice to ſhew the 
vain. pretences of making gold by art. 
Very plain receipts have been laid down 
on this ſubject, but, after ten thoutand 
experiments according to theſe directions, 
they have always failed of ſucceſs ; or, if 
there was any little gold found, the 
quantity was 1o ſmall, that it did not 
uear anſwer the trouble and expence, nor 
give any - encouragement to repeat the 
operation. 

PHILOSOPHIC, or PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL, relating to philoſophy. 

-PHILOSOPHICAL EGG, among 
chemiſts, a thin glaſs body, or bubble, 
of the ſhape of an egg, with a long neck 
or (tem, uſed in digeſtions. 

PHILOSOPHY, ecco, the know- 
ledge or ſtudy of nature and morality, 
founded on reaſon and experience, Phi- 
loſophy. among the ancients, was uſed 
in various ſenſes: for, 1. It ſometimes 
was taken for univerſal knowledge, viz. 
of all things hnman and divine. 2. In 
a ſtricter notion, for the contemplation 
of nature only. 3. Sometimes for ethics, 
or the doctrine of manners, which we call 
moral philoſophy. 4. It included alſo 
the mathematical arts and diſcipline, 
eſpecially arithmetic and geometry. 5. 
The doctrine of exiſtence, or being in the 
abſtract, called metaphyſics. 6. For the 
knowledge of the prime or chief good, 
via. God; and this was their prima phi- 
loſophia, or theology. 7. It was ſome · 
times applied to logics or dialectics, which 
gave rules for reaſoning about the nature 
of things. 

Philoſophy may be divided into three 
parts, intellectual, moral, or phyſical. 
Ihe intellectual part comprizes logics and 
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metaphyſics; the moral part contains the - 


laws of nature and nations; and, laſtly, 

the phyſical part comprehends the docs 

trine of bodies -animate or inanimate, 

Theſe, with their various ſubdiviſions, 

will take in the whole of philoſophy. 

— Logic, Meaapbyfics, Eibics, Politics 
c 


PHILTER, FILTER, ig pharmacy. 
See Filter. 

PHILTER, or PHILTRE, be, ig 
more particularly uſed for a love otion 
or medicine to excite love. 

PHIMOSIS, in medicine, a diſorder 
of the penis, in which the prepuce is reg 
dered fo ſtrict or tenſe, that it cannot be 
drawn back over the glans. The gene- 
ral cauſe of a phymoſis is rightly aſcribed 
to impure coition ; for while the virulent 
matter which had been lodged in the 
ſinuſes of the vagina, continues between 
the (kin and glans, the prepuce, eſpecially 
if it be long or tight, can hardly eſcape 
being ſwelled with an inflammation, and 
a phimoſis muſt be induced. Some, 
however, have the foreſkin naturally ſo 
long, and fo ſtraight, that the glans can 
either be not at all, or very little un 
vered; but as this neither occaſions trou-- 
ble in diſcharging the urine, nor any im- 
pediment in procreation, it requires no 
aid from the ſurgeon, unleſs it be at- 
tended with inflammation, violent pain, 
or any remarkable inconvenience in col- 
tion. 

PHLEBOTOMY, in furgery, the 
opening a vein with a proper ſharp-edged 
and pointed in{trument of ſteel in order 
to let out a proper quantity of blood, ei- 
ther for the preſervation or recovery of a 
perſon's health. Phlebotomy, or bleed- 
ing, appears to be not only one of the 
moſt uſeful, but one of the moſt ancient 
operations in ſurgery, and is frequently 
performed in different parts of the bo. 
as the foot, the forchead, temples, neck, 
tongue, penis, and the other parts, yet 
is moſt generally performed in that vein 
of the inſide of the arm, which lies near 
the joint of the cybit, | 

The ſurgeon having tied on a fillet, 
about a hand's breadth above the bend of 
the cubit; and the veins being compreſſed . 
and enlarged, by the blood's being ſtop- 
ped in its return, he is to examine which 
vein lies faireſt, and is therefore moſt 
proper. to be opened. In the arm are 
three principal veins; the firſt or upper- 
molt of which is called the cephalic vein, 
the undermolt the baſilic vein, and that 
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= obſerved, that the median and baſilic 
ves, as they are larger than the cepha- 
Ke, diſcharge a greater quantity of blood, 
hat are attended with more danger in the 

ratiow ; for a conſiderable artery and 
y brachial nerve le under the bafilic 
vein, and the rendon of the biceps mutcle 
under the median; but as they lie fairer 
to the eye, it is ſafer for the unexperizn- 
ect furgcon to apen the cephalic, or at 
kaft the median vein, but ſometimes the 
veins are fo ſit uated as to deprive him of 


. all choice. When the veins are not rifen, 


& will be proper to rub the arm below 
the bandage, to drive up the blood, and 
render the veins. more turgid: while this 
&S doirg, the ſurgeon ſhould lay his thumb 
en the vein he intends to open, to pre- 
vent the blood from flowing back, and to 
Keep the vein from rolling; and then 
bolding the laneet, ſo that the thumb 
and Hirſt finger may be faxed about the 
middle of the blade, the other fingers 
mould reft pently upon the patient's arm, 
to prevent his hand from nnn The 
Kancet is now to be puſucd lightly and 
carefully forward by the thumb and fore- 
Anger, till ie has penetrated through the 
coats of the vein, and at that inſtant to be 
raiſes a little upwards in order to enlarge 
the orifiee of the wound, and give a freer 
paſſage to the blood. When there ſeems 


10 be a ſufficient quantity of blood diſ- 
charged, the ligature muſt 


immediat ly 
taken off, from above the elbow, and the 
Kin sbont the orifice muſt be gently 

fed together, by which means the 
Epe of the divided vein are eaſily cloſed, 
and the hittle blood that may remain be- 
ewen the orifice and the vain diſcharged : 
one or two compreſſes are then put on, 
which the ſurgeon preftles gently on the 
orifice with his left thumb, till the band - 
nge is laid acrofs it, which is afterwards 
faſtened by turning it round the arm, 
both above and below the elbow, and ty- 

both together. 

n blreding in the foot, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that rhe veins proper for this ope- 
ration, are the ſaphena and cephalica, | 
the laft of which extends itſelf from the 
internal ancle to the great toc; and the 
firſt, from the external malicolus to the 
Imaller tors : bleeding in each of which 
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For the more appertion of theſe 
veins, the patient muſt firſt waſh both 
feet in warm water; and the ſurgeon 
having fixed upon the. pariiculas foot and 
vein, which appears molt turgid, he ap- 
plies a ligature about two fingers breadth, 
above the ancle, or where he imcnds to 
open the vcin, and puts it in the warm 
water again, while he takes out his lan- 
cet. "Then kneeling down on one knee, 
he takes out the foot, and it being wiped: 
dry, places it on the other knee, or 
upon a board laid over the veſſel of warm 
water, and, ſecuring the vein from ſlip- 
ping with the thumb of his leſt hand. 
makes the orifice; but if the patient does 
Bot blerd irely, puts the foot again in 
the warm water, till he judges bygits co- 
Jour, and the ſtrength of the patient, 
that 2 ſufficient quantity of bload has 
been drawn: the orificc is then to be 
cloſed by the thumbs, and, aſter di ying 
the foot with a napkin, to be ſecuscd by 
comprelles and a bandage. | 
In blecding in the jugular veins of the 
neck, a ſtricture muſt be made round the 
lower part of the neck, with-a neek- cloth 
or handkerchief, or the common hgature, 
to make the vein id or conſpicuons, 
and then either of the jugular veins being 
ſecured by the thumb, the inciſion muſt be 
made, and the requiſite quantity of blood 
being taken away, the ligature muſt be 
removed, and the orifice comproſſed with 
the thumb, if the blood docs not ſtop 
without, while the neek is wiped clean; 
after which the compreſs and circular 
bandage mult be applied. It is to be ob- 
ſerved, that if the diſorder lics in the 
whole head, or in the neck and fauces, 
the orifice may be made cither in the 
right or left ſide indifferently ; but when 
only one fide of the head, or one eye is 
affected, the vein ought to be opencd on 
that ſide on which the diſorder lies. 
In bleeding in the veins of the fore» 
head, temples, and occiput, a ſtricture 
mutt be made round the neck, and the 
ſame method uſed as in opening the ju» 
gular veins ; only obſerving that the pa- 
tient muſt hold down his head, to pres, 
vent the blood trickling into bis cycs, 
&e. . 
In bleeding in the veins called ranulz, 


zs attended with the fame effect: but if 
the veins upon the metatarſus, or inſtep, 


do not fully apprar, it may be convenient 


to open one of thoſe at the ancle, « r about 
the calf or ham of the leg, where the 
phlchoton iſt is not ſo liable io injure any 


under the tongue, a flrid ute mutt be 
made round the neck, as before; you. 
then elevate the apex of the tongue with 
your left hand, while with the t in 
ur right hand, you circumſpectly open 
rſt one, and then the other, on each 


of the tendons, as in the "metatarius, 


3 * 


ade; becauſe the apertion of one on 


w 
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will hardly ever difch blood enough 
to give any conſiderable relief. When 
jndge that a ſufficient quantity of 
lood has run out of the month into the 
veſſel, remove the ligature from the neck, | 


upon which the flux uſually ſtops of it - 


ſelf: but if it ſhould ſtill continue, let 
the patient take a little vinegar or Fronti- 
niat wine in his mouth, and hold it there 
till the hamorrhage ceaſes, which cannot 
be dangerous, even without ſuch topics. 
In bleeding in the vena doyſalis per is, 
which! runs along the upper ſide of the 
penis, and is generally pretty much dif 

and conſpicuous in an inflam- 
mation of this part, it is to be obſerved 
that it muſt be opened about the middle, 
and kept bleeding till the member be- 
comes flaccid, and a ſufficient quantity 
of blood is diſcharged: which done, 2 0 
muſt apply a compreſs, and the bandage 
proper for the penis. But you muſt care- 
fully endeayour to avoid injuring the ar- 
teries or nerves which enter the penis 
near this voin; as alſo not to make your 
bandage too ſtrict; for by this means, 
the inflammation and 'fymptoms may 
turn out worſe than before. 

PHLEGM, in the animal economy, 
one of the four humours whereof the an- 
_ cieritsſihpoſed the blood to be compoſed. 
See Bhed.. 

PHEAEGMATIC, among phyſicians, 

an” appdlation given to that tempera- 
ments dt habit of the body, wherein 
phlegm is predominant; which gives riſe 
to catatrhs, coughs; &e. 
PH O CA, the ſea-calf, in zoology, a 
| om of quadrupeds of the order of the 
the fore - teeth in the upper jaw 
ate lix, thoſe in the under jaw are only 
tour; the feet have each five toes, and 
are palmated, and made for ſwimming : | 
there are no cars. ' 

PHOENIX, in aſtronomy; one of the 
conftellations of the ſouthern hemiſphere. 
unknown to the ancients, and inviſihle 
ini our northern parts. This conſtella- 
tion is faid to conſiſt of thirteen ſtars. It 
wok its name from thatiof a bird famous 
among the ancients, but generally looked 
upon by the moderns as: fabulous, The 
ancients ſpeak of this bird as ſingle, or 
the onty one of its kind: they deſcribe it 
as of the ſize of an 
creſted with a beaut 
covered with feathers of à gold colour, 
and the reſt of its body purple, only the 
tail White, and che eyes ſparkling like 
ſtars; they hold that it lives 5 or 600 
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its head fine 
—_ its of | 


= | 
thus advanced in age, it builds irfelf'm 
pile of ſweet wood and aromatic gums, 
and fires it with the wefting of its wing, 
and thus burns itſelf; and that from-its 
aſhes ariſes a worm, which in time grows 
ap to be a phœnix. 

PHOENIX, che great palm, or date» 
tree, in botany. 

PHOLAS, a ſhell-ſſh of the raul 
valve kind, compoſed of five pieces 
three of which are very finall, fo that 
ment to a ſuperficial obſerver to be 
made up of only two ſhells. The animal 
inhabiting the pholas is called tethys 
They inhabit holes made in ſtones, and 
other ſolid bodies, as corals the bottoum 
of ſhips, &c. whence all ſhell- fn lr 
in this manner have been commonly 
ed pholades, ſince there are muſdles an 
cha mæ found Jodgrd in the ſame manner. 

PHOSPfHORUS, in pliyſtology; 2 
nomination . given to all bodies whit 
ſbine and ſeem to burr, without having 
any degree of heat. Chemiſtry, ſays Da. 
Shaw; hath ſcarce afforded any — 
more ſurpriſing than the common phofs 
phorus. To ſes letters traced witli this 
matter become luminous in the date, 
images and the bodies of men to blau 
with ligat, and abundance of the, ike 
experiments performed by meansof phat 
phorus, mult awaken the -cuviotiey» of 
thoſe who have ſeen theſ@&experiments, 
and render them deſirous of being ac» 
quainted with the method of preparing 
it. Ihe preparation, even to this dag. 
is kept as a ſecret in feu bands, and tlie 
matter fold at a very great price heno 
we apprehend it would be no untccept- 
able preſent to the world; to render this 
commodity cheaper, and diſeover its far - 
ther . 5 * 

The fucceſsful method of preparing 
the phoſphorus of urine is this: evaps- 
rate * quantity of freſhi urine over a 

ntle fire, to à black and almoſt dry 
nbſtance; then, with two pounds there - 
of, thoroughly mix twice its weight ot 
tine ſand; put this mixture into a ſtrong 
coated ſtone long · neck, and having pour- 
ed a quart or two of clear water into a 
large receiver, join it to the long · neck, 
and work it in à naked fire: let the heat 
be ſmall for the firſt two hours; then in- 
creaſe it ly to the utmoſt violence ; 
and continue this for three or four hours 
ſucceſſively : at the expiration of which 
time there will paſs into the receiver a 
little phlegm and volatile ſak, much 
black and fatid oil, and laſtly, the ma- 


years in the wilderneſs; that when 


ter of phoſphorus in form of white 
clouds, 


reno 
clouds, which cither ſtick to the des of 
the receiver, like a fine yellow ſkin, or 
Fall to the bottom in form of ſmall ſand. 
Now let the fire go out, but let the re- 
eeiver continue tilt all be cold, leſt the 
phoſphorus take fire on the admiſſion of 
the air. To reduce theſe ſmall grains 
into one piece, put them into a little tin 
ingot - mould, with water; heat the ingot 
o make the grains melt together; then 
add cold water, till the matter is con- 
gealed into one ſolid Nick, like bees - wax; 
which being cut into ſmall pieces, fit to 
enter the mouth of à vial, may be pre- 
ſerved by water, and keeping the glaſs 
cloſe ſtopped. If the glaſs yere not to be 
Nopped; the phoſj s. would turn 
black on its ſurface, and at length be 
de cautions required to make this 
wocels ſuccecd, are, 1. To evaporate the 
urine. while it is recent 2. To prevent 
its boiling over, and by that means loſing 
the moſt unctuaus part. 3. To let the 
matter afterwards -ferment in the cold. 
4. Io mix the black matter with the 
Fandj to prevent its melting and running 
aver 5. To uſe a ſtone long-neck, 
thoſe of earth being too porus, and ſuf- 
Fering the phoſphorus. to tranſude ſooner 
than paſs into the receiver. 6. To have, 
the receiver very large, and with a very 
Jong neck, to prevent its breaking and 
overcheating, which would cithet cvapo- 
rate the white vapour: wherein the phoſ- 
phorus tonſiſts, or elſe prevent its coagu- 
ating. 7. To put water into the re- 
cetyer-for keeping it cool, and quenching 
the phoſphorus, as it ſalls to the bottom. 
8. o make the fire ſmall at firſt, that 
the long · neck may be preſerved, and the 
black matter gradually dried; which 
would otherwiſe ſwell and run over in a 
"Black ſroth 9. Laſtly, it is found ne- 
* exflary, that the urine for the operation 
de of ſuch as drink malt-liquors rather 
than wine,” All theſe circumſtances be- 
ing required for obtaining the phoſpho- 
rus to advantage, it is no wonder that ſo 
many of thoſc who attempted it miſcar- 


This operation may be greatly ſhorten- 
ed, by freezing and concentrating freſh 
urine ; afterwards evaporating it with 
care; then digeſting it in che manner 
above mentioned. When — — 
geſted, commit the matter. in à large 
quantity, to an iron pot, with an earthen 
© Head, as the chemiits uſually do for 
making ſpirit of hartſhorn, or the ſpirit 
and falt of urine; and when, by this 


Ek 


method, all the falt and oil are obtalttd, 
let the caput mortuum be taken ont, 
and mixed with twice its own weight 
of alum. The matter may now be put 
into well-coated long-necks, and work= 


ed with care in a reverberatory ſurnace, 
into very large receivers filled with wa- 
ter and connected to the long-necks by 
adopters,” the lower ends whereof m 
enter the water, as in diſtilling of quick 
ilver;z the operation being continued 
| eight or ten hours. And this is appre- 
hended to be the beſt way hitherto known 
| of procuring phoſphorus to advantage. 
PHRASE, in grammar, a manner-of 
ſpeech peculiarly adapted to certain occa- 
ons, arts, languages, &c. Sometimes 
the word phraſe is uſed for a ſhort ſen- 
tence. ' 
PHRASEOLOGY, in matters of li- 
terature, a collection of the phraſes and 
elegant expreſſions, in any language. 
PHRENETIC VEessSELsS, in anato- 
my, the nerves, arteries, and veits 
which are ſpread over the diaphragm. 
PHRENSY, gpmT:;, in medicine, an 
inflaramation of the membranes of the 
brain, attended with an acute fever and 
delirium, . This diſraſe, ſays Arbtithnor, 
requires the ſpeedieſt applications ot a 
others; profuſe hzmorrhages of the noſt 
often reſolye it; and copious bleeding in 
the temporal arteries is the mbſt effica- 
cious remedy. The diet ſhould be watet- 
gruel acidulated; and the drink hafley- 
water, ſmall beer, or the decoction of ta- 
marinds. According to Bocrhaave,” v#- 
rices of the veins, or the bleeding piles, 
are beneficial; a looſeneſs is hikewife 
good; and a violent cough, or hæ mor- 
rhage, often put an end to the diſcaſe. 
He therefore adviſes plentiful bleedit 
through a large orifice, or to open ſevera 
veins at the fame time, as the jugular, 
frontal, and a vein in the foot. F 
Hoffman, from experience, prefers 
bleeding at the noſe; -procurad by thruſt- 
ing up a ſtraw, a pen, or a ſkewer. But 
if this diſeaſe proceeds from a ſuppreſſion 
of the lochia or menſes, ſpeedy and com- 
ous bleeding in the foot is neceſſary 3 and 
if from a ſtoppage of the bleeding piles, 
leeches muſt be applied to the hæ mor- 
rhoidal vcins. After bleeding, cathartics 
are proper; among which the following 
is prefcrable to alł others: take of man- 
na, four ounces; of cream of tartar, two 
drams; of nitre, half a dram; of oil of 
ſweet almonds, an ounce ; all which are 
to be taken in a pound of whey, the 


drink alſo ſhould be freſh whey. Emul- 
0 . lions 
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- par: of it, is conſiſtent with the primary 


. defluxion upon the lungs is to be ftopped 
by bleeding, by repeated draughts of oxy- 


_ opiate, made of tuo ounces of the ſimple 
alexiterial water, half an dunce of ſimple 


PHT 


fons of the four cold ſeeds with barley- 
water, adding to every quart two ſcruplcs 
ot nitre, are alſo convenient. 

Externally. warm ba hs are proper for 
the feet; or linen-ciuths may be dipped 
in bot-water, and applied to the feet. 
But «ſne-r1ily let tlee head be ſhaved all 
over, ani cmbrocatcd with a mixture of 
the 1 «lt vi gar, two ounces ; camphor- 
ated {pic of wine, two drams; pur iſicd 
nitre, two ſcruples; and oil of rhodium- 
woad, twenty drops. Antiphlogiſtic 
clyſtcrs are a% proper. 

ut if all th-ic means fail. recourſe muſt 
be had to cupping in the lower parts, to 
opiates and Ald bliſters : though Hoff- 
man thinks the two latter hurtiul; and 
Boerhaave adviſes the phylician to con- 
Iider woll. if the cafe be ſympfomatical, 
how far the foregoing method, .or any 


diſcaſe, 

PH CHIRIASIS, in medicine, the pe- 
dicularis morbus, or louſy diſeaſe, is moſt 
incident to children, though adults are 
not wholly exempt. from it. Cleaniieſs 
and whol:\ome food are beſt for prevent- 
ing this diſ.rder, which may be cured by 
waſhing the body with a lixivium of 
wormwood, ſtaves-acre, leſſer centaury, 
and oak aſhes; adding ſome common fait. 

U the bitters, four and ſalt things, are 

re xgeeom mended ;. as is alſo mercury, 
which infallibly deſtroys theſe vermin ; 
but it ought to de uſed with great caution, 
eren by adults, and ſhould never be uſed 
in e to children. 
 PHTHISIS, a ſpecies of conſumption 
ung from an ulcer of the lungs. Sce 

umption. 
The ſigns of an approaching phthiſis, 
according to Morton, is a dry cough, 
which may. continue for ſome months.; 
whereas a ſimple catarrh is attended with 
ſpitting, and is but of ſhort duration. 

miting, or a diſpoſition to vomit after 
eating, excited by the above-mentioned 
cough, is a moſt certain gn of a phthiſis. 
In the firſt ſtage of a conſumption, when 
th: patient is affiifted with a centinual 
co 1gh, eſpecially in the night time, the 


mel of fquills and oil of ſweet almonds, 
of cach an ounce, to be taken in large 
draughts of poſſet - drink; after which an 


cinnamon-water, and fix drams of the 
ſyrup of poppies wilt be proper; or the 


"- 


Patient may take fix or ten of the 
Vo . III. 


. 
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ſtorax pills. It will alſo be convenient 
to carry down the impurities by ſtool, 
with a gentle cathartic. Diaphoretics 
likewiſe are not to be neglefted ;; nor 
malt thoſe remedies that ſoften, lubricate, 
thicken, and concoct the phlegm be 
omitted; as ſugar - candy, | barly-fugar, 
old conſerve of roſes, liquorice-juice, the 
white and black troches of the London- 
diſpenſatory, freſh butter ia water gruek, 
oil of ſweet almonds, and eſpecially lin- 
ſeed oil cold drawn, of which the patient 
may take à ſpoonful every hour, unl-1s 
there is a diarrhea, or other ſymptom 
that forbids it. He may alſo cat railins 
and figs, and uſe the other medicines 
82 preſcribed for coughs. Sco 
web. 

In the ſccond ſtage, when the vomica is 
formed, but not ſuppurated, evacuations 
of all kinds are pernicious, The patient 
ſhoald continue the uſe of the peRo 
m-dicines, and eſpecially the balſamic 
pills, milk - diet, and the cha'ybeate- 
waters ; of which he ſhould drink on! 
four, or at molt ſix pints in a day, and 
little at a time: and this courſe Id be 
continued for ſeveral years. | 

But whether à milk diet be uſed alone, 
or mixed with mineral waters, Hoffman 
thinks it highly neceſlary to attend to the 
following particulars: 1. We ought di- 
ligently to enquire whether the ffrength 
of the ſtomach is ſufficient to digeſt and 
again expel this ſpecies of medicine. 2 
It is expcdient that, before the uſe 
the milk, the prima via ſhould be w 
cleanſed from viicid and acid hamours ; 
which intention is molt eſſectually anſwer- 
ed by a laxative infulion of manna, whoſe 
virtue is augmented by adding a ſufficient 
quantity of tartar. 3. On the. firſt days, 
it is expedient every morning about tux 
or ſeven, and cvery afterncon, about five 
o'clock, to drink (1x or cight ounces of 
women's or aſſes-milk, and afterwards 
gradually to increaſe the quantity, 4. Afs 
ter the patient has for fix or eight days 
drank the milk ia this manner, x geutle 
laxative medicine, and fuch as has a ten» 
dency to evacuate the fordes, is to be 
interpoſ:d and repeated every ſixth day. 
5. He ought never to- uſe wine or - 
liquors for drink, but rather ptiſans of 
barley, hartſhorn, und citron-pcel He 
mult alſo carefu;ly abſtain from aliments 
of hard digeſtion, and ſuch as generate 
bad juices. On the contraty, broth pre- 
pared of tortoiſes, cray-Aſh, veal, fowls, 
lettuce, and garden ſuccory, are of fin- 
gular ſervice. 6, In order to augnrent the 

- 30 concoctive 
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moſt celebrated phyſicians, are, accord- 
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concoctive force of the ſtomach, which 
in a phthiſis is very languid, it is expe- 
dient between meals to exhibit ſome bal- 
ſamic pectoral, and ſtomachic elixir, ſuch 
as that made of the beſt myrrh, ſaffron, 
nutmegs, orange-peel, marſh-trefoil, and 
liquorice root. 

As to the pectoral and vulnerary bal- 
ſams, the forms recommended by the 


ing to the ſame author, the following 
ones | 

Take of the oil of St. John's wort, two 
ounces; of ſperma-ceti, ix drachms; of 
the beſt Venice-turpentine, three drachms; 
of dragon's blood, one drachm ; and of 
laudanum opiatum, ſix grains: mix all 
together, and let the doſe be from one 
to two drachms, | 

Nor, ſays he, have I found the follow- 
ing balſam leſs efficacious : take of the 
oil of ſweet almonds, two ounces : and 
of the flowers of ſulphur, ſublimed by 
quick-lime, two drachms : boil over a 
gentle fire; then add of the balſam ca- 
pivi, one drachm ; of ſperma ccti and 
bees-wax, each half an ounce; of the 
extract of fallron, half a drachm ; and 
of the oils of aniſc, fennel, and mace, 
each ten drops. 

Another balſam for anſwering the ſame 
end may be prepared thus. Take of the 
beſt Pruffian honey and mountain-dia- 
codium, cach one ounce ; of the aqgi:cous 
ellerce of myrrh · inſpiſſated, half an 
ounce; of the flowers of ſulphur, and 
the extract of the tops of yarruw, cach 
two drachms ; of the extract of ſaffron, 
half a drachm; and of the oils of mac: 
and ſaſſafras- wood, each eight drops. 

Theſe noble and eficacions balfams, 
when their uſe is indicated, cannot be cx- 
hibited in a better or more proper vehicle, 
than a ſufficient quantity of the milk of 
alles, goats, or cows. | | 

In colſiquative ſweats, Morton recom- 
mends the free uſe of 'pearl-julep; to 
which may be added chalk, coral, dra- 
gon's blood, orother abſorbents : the pa- 
tient Hould not be allowed to Nleep too 
long, and the bed- cloths ſhould be 
lighecr | 

* PHYLLUIS, in fabulous hiſtory, was 
the daughter of I;ycurgus, King of "Thrace. 
Demophoon, the ſon of 'I helcus, on his 
return from the ſiege of Troy, was en- 
tertained at her father's palace; where 
they becoming paſſionately in love with 
each other; ſhe granted him the laſt fa- 
vour, on his promifing to return to marry 


ker, after be had ſettled his affairs in his 
g ne. 4 


_ 
own country; but ſtaying beyond the 
ſtipulated time, Phyllis became diſtracted 
at the thoughts of being {lighted, and 
went to hang herſelf ; when the gods Pi- 
tying her, changed her into an almond- 
tree that bore ho leaves. But Demo- 
phoon returning, and hearing che fate 
of his miſtreſs, embraced the tree, which 
inſtantly ſhot forth leaves, as an expreſ- 
— of her being (till ſenſible of his fond 
neſs. 

PHYSIC, the ſame with medicine. 

PHYSICAL, fſomcthing relating to 
nature, 4 b 

PHYSICIAN, a perſon who profeſles 
medicine, or the art of healing diſeaſes. 

For an account of the college of phy- 
ſicians in London, ſee College. 

PHYSICS, a denomination ſometimes. 
given to natural philoſophy. See Natural 
Philoſo>by. ; 

PHYSLOGNOMONICS, among phy- 
ſicians, ſuch ſigns as being taken from the 
countenance, ſerve to indicate the ſſate, 
diſpoſition, &e. both of the body and 
mipd : and hence the art of reducing theſe 
ſiens to praflice is termed phyſtognomy, 
than which nothing can be more pre- 
carious, as it reſpects the characters of 
people, accuſtomed by education and 
practice to diſſemble their ſentiments. 

PHYSIOLOGY, a diſcourſe of nature, 
and natural bodies; or, it is that part of 
natural philoſophy which treats of the va» 
rious phenomena of natyre in a ſcientift» 
cal and ipcculative way; in which ſenſe, 
neither chemiſtry nor experimental phis 
loſophy are included under it. | 

Pla MATER, in anatomy, the third 
tunic or membrane of the brain, placed 
immediately under the tunica arachnoides, 
and cloſely and firmly connected to the 
brain : it not only extends over the whole 
{urtace of the brain, but inſnuates itfelf 


into all its cavities, and is- carried down 
to the bottom of all its furrows. It covers 


alſo the ſpinal marrow, and all the 
nerves, and adheres allo to the tunica 
arachnoides very cloſely and firmly, in 
the upper part ot the head; but much leis 
ſo below, with the dura mater. | 
PIZZA, in building, a portico, or 
covered „alk. {upported by arches. 
P. C4, in medicine, a depravation of + 
appetite, which makes the patient long 
for what is unfit for food, or incapable of 
nouriſhing, as chalk, aſhes, coals, plaſ- . 
ter, lime, &c. WS 
PICA, the name of a type uſed by 
Printers, of the following ſize; : 


Modern 


and 40 in breadth. 
| wine, fruits, cheeſe, hemp, flax, and 
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Pi\CAGE, or PICCAGE, an ancient 
cuſtom or duty paid at fairs and markets, 
for breaking the ground, and pitching 
up ſtalls or ſtandings. 

PICKLE, a brine or liquor, commonly 
compoſed of ſalt, vinegar, &c. ſometimes 
with the addition of ſpices, wherein meat. 
fruit, and other things are preſerved and 
ſeaſoned, The ſame name is allo given 
to any vegetable production prepared in 
pickle. 

PICTURE, a piece of painting, or a 
ſubject repreſented in colours, on wood, 
canvas, paper, or the hke, 

PIECE, in commerce, ſignifies ſome- 
times a whole, and ſometimes a part of 
the whole. ln the firſt ſenſe, we ſay a 
picce of cloth or velvet, &c. meaning a 
certain quantity of yards regulated by 
cuſtom ; being yet entire, and not cut, 
In the other fignihcation, we ſay a piece 
of tapeſtry, meaning a diſtinct member 
wrought a- part, which with ſeveral others, 
make one hanging. | | 

Pic E, in matters of money, ſignifies 
ſometimes the ſame thing with ſpecies; 
and ſometimes by adding the value of the 
picces, it is uſed to exprels tuch as have 
no other particular name, as an cighteen 
laiiling piece, &c. 

PrzCE, in heraldry, denotes an or- 
dinary or charge. 

PIECES, in the military art, all forts 
of great guns and, mortars, Battering 
pieces are the larger fort of guns uſcd at 
lieges for making the breaches ; ſuch are 
the twenty-four pounders, and culverine, 
tune one carrying twenty-four, and the 
other an eighteen pound ball. Field- 
picces are twelve-pounders, demi-culve- 
rines, {ix- pouaders, ſakers, minions, and 
three-pounders, 'which march with the 
army, and encamp always behind the 
ſccond line, but in the day of battle arc 
ia the front. A ſoldier's firclock is like- 
wile called his picce. 

* PIED MONT, a principality of 
Italy, at the foot of the Alps, is bounded 
on the North by Vallois, on the Eait by 
the duchies of Milan and Montſerrat, on 
the South . by the territory of Genoa and 
the county of Nice, and on the Weſt by 
France and the Alps. It is one of the 
molt fruitful and plcaſant provinces in 
Italy, and is about 175 miles in length, 
It abounds in corn, 


metals, butcher's mrat, and game of all 
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forts, The chief religion is the Roman 
Catholic. Turin is, the capital city. 
The vallies of Piedmont, which lie be- 
tween France and Italy, are inhabited by 
the Vaudois, who profeſs the proteſtant 
religion, if it may be fo called ; for ſome 
maintain, that it is clear from hiſtory 
that they have always profeſſed the ſame 
religion from the fl cltabliſhment of 
chriſtianity in theſe parts: Towards the 
end of the laſt century, the French king 
prevailed on the duke of Savoy to drive 
theſe people out of the country; in con- 
ſequence of which 20,000 people retired 
into Germany, Holland, and England. 
There are (till, however, a great many 
of them left, but they are obliged to 
have a Roman Catholie church in every 
pariſh. 

PIEPOWDER CovurT, or Pix- 
POUDRE, or PEDES PULVERISATL, 2 
court held in fairs for doing juſtice to 
1 0 and ſellers, and redreſſing dif- 
orders there committed. It is i called, 
as being moſt uſually held in the ſum- 
mer, when the ſuitors to the court have 
duſty feet, &e. This, is a court of re- 
card, incident to every' fair, and is to be 
held only during the time the fair is kept. 

PIER, or PEER, in building, a maſs 
of (tone, &c. oppoſed by way of fortreſs , 
apainſt the force of the ſea, or a great 
river, for the ſecurity of ſhips that lic at 
harbour in any haven. 

t is alſo ufcd in architecture for a kind 
of pilaſter, or buttreſs, raiſed for ſupport, 
ſtrength, and ſometimes for ornament. 

PicRCED, PenRce/, in heraldry, is 
hen any ordinary is perforated, or ſtruck- 
through, ſhewing, asit were, a hole in 
it, which muſt be expteſſed in blazon, as 
to its ſhape : thus if a croſs have a ſquare 
hole or perforati n in the center, it is bla- 
zoned ſquare - pierced, which is more 
proper than quartcrly-pierced, as Leigh 
expreſſes it. | 

PIG, in zoology, the young of the hog 
kind. 

PIGEON, in ornitholagy. Sce Calumba. 

There are two kinds of pigeons, the 
wild and the tame; the latter differ from 
the former only in bigneſs and familiarity: 
the wild — perch upon trees, being 
ſeldom ſeen on the ground. Pigeons are 
of various ſorts, ſuch as carriers, powters, 
rants, turbets, &c. There are two ſea- 
ſons when you may eaſily procure a ſuf- 
ficient ſlock of pigeons, viz. May and Au- 
guſt ; for at theſe ſcaſons there are a great 
number of young pigeons, which may 


then be purchaſed very — 
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Prcrox Fons k, a hou erected full 


' of holes within for the keepiny, breeding, 


&e. of pions, otherwile called a dove- 
chte. Any lord of a manor may butid a 
pigcon-houſc on his land, but a tenant 
cannot do it without the lord's licence. 
When perſons ſhoot at or kill pigeons 
within A certain diſlance of the pigeon- 
houſe, they are liable to pay a forteiture. 
| In order to erect a pigeon-hou's to ad- 
vantage, it will be neceſſary to pitch upon 


/ a convenient ſituation, of which none is 


mie proper than the middle of a ſpacious 


couit-yard, becauſe pigeons are haturalty 


cf a timorous difpolition, and the leut 
noite they hear frightens them. With 


regard to the ſize of the pon Took, it 


maſt depend intirely upon the nnrber in- 
tended io be kept ; and as to its form, 
the round ſhould be preferred to the ſquare 
ones; li cauſe rats cannot ſo caſily come 
at them in the former as in the latter. It 
fs. alio much more commodious ; becauſe 
you way, by means of a ladder turning 
upon an axis, eaſily viſit alf the neſts in 
the houſe, without the leaſt difficulty; 
which cannot fo eaſily be done in a ſquare 
hou'e. In order to. hinder rats trom 
climbing up the cutſide of the pigcon- 
e, the walls ſhould be covered with 
tin plates to a certain beight, atout a foot 
and a half will be ſufficient ; but they 
ſhould project out three or four inches at 
the top, to prevent their clambering any 
higher. The pigeon - houſe ſhould be 
placed at no, great diſtance from water, 
that the pigeons. may carry it to their 
oung ones; and theit carrying it in their 
Lil will warm it, and render it more 
wholeſome in cold weather. The boards 
that cover the pig on-houſe ſhould be well 
joined together, ſo thut no rain may pe- 
netrate through it. And the whole 
building ſhould be coveretl with hard plaſ- 
ter, and white-waſhcd within and with- 
out, white being the moſt pkaſing colour 
to pigeons. + T here mut be xo window, 
ar other opening, in the pigeon-houſe to 
the callu ard: the'e ſhovid always face 
the ſbuth. for pigeons. are very fond of 
the ſun, eſpecialſy in winter. "The neſts 
or covers in a pigcon-houfe, ſhould con- 
tt of ſquare holes made in the walls, of 
a ſize ſufficient to admit the cock and hen 
to ſtund in them. The firſt range of theſe 
neſts thould not be lefs than four feet 
from the ground, that the u alt under- 
neath being ſy16oth, the rats may not be 
ahle to Teach them. Theſe neſts ſhould 
be placed in quincunx order, and not di- 
rectly over one another. Nor muit they 


* 


PIN, 
be continued any higher than within three 
feet' of the wp of the 'will : andthe 
upper row {ſhould be covered with a board 
ptojecting 2 confidcrable ailtanc: from the 
wall, for fear the rats hond nd means 
to e imb the outſide of the hou!e. - 7 | 

PIKE, an offenſive weapon, conſiſting 


* 


feet long, headed with a flat- pointed cel, 
called the ſpear. © The pike was along 
time in uſe among the Infantry, but 
now the bayonet, * which fixes on at the 
end of the carabinc, is ſubſtituted in its 
place: y-t the pike Hill continues the 
| weapon of foot-effcers,” who fight pike 
in hand, ſalute with the pike, &c. 
PIX E, in icthyology, the fame with 
lucius ' . "Np 21 
PILASTFR, in architecture, a ſquare 
column, ſometimes inſulate, but more 
fre quently let within a wall, und only 
ſhewing a fourth or fifth part of its thick- 
nes. he pilaſter is diticrent in different 
orders; it borrows the name of cach, 
and has the fame proportions, and the 
| fame capitals, members, and ornaments, 
with the columns themſelves. Eilaſters 
are, however, uſnally made without either 
iwelling or diminntion, and as broad at 
top as a” the bottom; though ſome of 
the modern architects, as M. Manfard, 
Ke. diminiſh them at the top, and even 
make them ſwell in the middle. like co- 
lumns, particularly when placed behind 
columns. Mr. Perrault obterves, that 
pilaſters, like columns, © become of diſſe- 
rent Kinds, according to the different 
manner in which they are applied to the 
wall. Some are wholly detached, and 
theſcVitruvins ealls paraſtat:e ; others have 
three faces clear out'o! the wall; others 
tuo; and others only one; theſe Vi- 
truvius calls antæ. Inſulate pilaſters are 
but rarely found in the antique; or the 
chief ule the ancients made of them, was to 
give the greater ſtrength to the extremities 
of porticors, : " 


regarded in pilaſters; their projeAuure out 
ot the wall; their diminution; the diſ- 
poſition of the entablature, when it hap- 
pens to be common to them and to a 
column; and their flutings and capitals, 
1. Then the projecture of pilaſters that 
have only one ſace out of the wall, ought 
to he onc- eighth of their breadth, or at 
' moſt one-lixth 5 but when they receive 
impoſts apainſt their ſides, the projecture 
may be a quarter of their diamcter. 2, 
Pilaſters are ſeldom diminiſhed when they 


have only one face out of the wall: in- 
5 - *.. deed 


T here are four things to be principally | 


of a thaft of wood. twelve or fourtcen - | 


them are not. 


PI. 


. deed when they ſtand in the ſame line 
wich columns, and the cntablature is con- 
\ tinued over both, without any break, the 


pilaſters are to have the ſame dimenſions 


wich the columns. 3. Pilaſters are ſome- 


times fluted, though the columns that ac- 
company them are not ſo; and on the 
contrary, the columns are ſometimes 
fiutcd, when the pilaſters that accompany 
The flut ings of pilaſters 
are always odd in number, except in half 
pilaſters, which mect at inward angles, 
where four ſſutings are made for three, &c. 
4. The proportions of the capitals os 
pilaſters, are the ſame as to height with 
thoſe of columns ; ' but they diff:r in 
breadth, the leaves of vilaſters being 
much broader; becauſe pilaſters though 
of equal extent, have only the ſame 
number of leaves for their gitt, viz. 
eight. Their uſual diſpoſition is to have 
two in each face in the lower row, one in 
the middle, and two halves in the angles, 


in the turns of which they meet. Add to 


this, that the rim of the vaſe, or tam- 
hour, is not (ſtraight, as the lower part 
is; but a little circular and prominent 
in the middle. See Florings, + _ -1 

In pilaſters that ſuppert arches, the 
proportions, according to Palladio, ſhould 
be regulated by the light they are placed 
in; awd at the angles by the weight they 


are to :uſtain: they mult not be too tall 


and ſlender, leſt they reſemble pillars, 
nor too dwarkſh and groſs, leſt they ap- 
pear like the piers of bridges. In private 


buildings they ought not to be narrower 


than one third, nor broader than two 
thirds of the vacuity, or interſpace be- 
tween pilaſter and pilaſter; but as for 
thoſe that ſtand at the corners, they may 


have a little more latitude allowed them, 


ta give the greater (trength to the angles. 


* o obſerves, that in the theatres 


and amphitheatres, and ſuch maſſive 
works, they have been as broad as the 
half, and ſometimes as the whole va- 
cuity or interſpace. He alſo aſſerts, that 
their true proportion ſhould be an exact 
ſquate; but for leſſening of cxpence, 
they are uſually made narrower in flank 
than in front. 
PILCHARD, Pilcbardus, in ichthyo- 
logy. a ſpecies of clupea, with the upper 
jaw * and ſpotted on cach fide with 


- blac 
PILE, in antiquity, a pyramid built 


of wood, on which che bodies of the 
deceaſed were laid in order to be burnt. 
' PILE, in building, a large flake ram- 


',PIL 
med into the ground in the bottom of 


tion to build on. 
PILE is uſed amonj 
maſs of building, a N N 27 
PILE, in heraldry, an ore in 
form of a wedge, contracting from the 
chief, and terminating in, a point to- 
wards the bottom 6f he ſhield. 
PILES, in medicine. See Hamm rbhrdir. 


diſcipline, which tonſiſts' in taking a 
journey to ſome holy place, to adote the 
relics of ſome deceaſed faint.” Pilgtim- 
ages began to be made about the middle 
ages of the church; but they were moſt 
in vogue after the end of the eleventh 
century, when every ove was for viſiting 
places of devotion, not excepting kings 
and princes themiclves; and even biſhops 
made no difficulty of being abſent from 
their churches on the fame kccount. 
The places moſt viſited were Jeruſalem, 
Rome,  Compoſtella, and Tours; but 
the greateſt numbers now refort to Lo- 
retto, to viſit the chamber of the hleſſed 
Virgin, in which ſhe was born, and brought 
up her ſon ſeſus, till he was twelve years 
of age. This chamber, it is pretended, 
was carried by angels into Dalmatia, 
about the year 1291, and afterwards in 
the ſame manner tranſported to Loretto, 
where a magnificent cathedr,1 is built 
over it. In this chamber is the image of 
the bleſſed Virgin, almoſt covered with 
pearls and diamonds, and round the 
ſtatue is a kind of rainbow formed of 
precious (tones of various colours. Five 
hundred thouſand pilgrims ſometimes 
reſort to this houſe in one year, to pay 
their devotions before this plorious 
image. - _ 5 

* PILKINGTON, Lætitia, 'a lady 
diſtinguiſhed by her poetical talents, was 
the daughter of Dr. Van Lewen, an emi- 
nent phyſician of Dutch extraction, who 
ſettled in Dublin, in which ciry ſhe was 
born in the year 17:2. She had early a 
ſtrong inclination to letters, and when 
ſhe grew up had fo ſurpriſing a memory, 
that ſhe could repeat by heart almoſt all 
the poems of our molt celebrated modern 
pocts. She was married young to the 
Reverend Mr. Matthew PilKir.gton, a 
gentleman known in the poetical world 
by his volume of Miſcellanies, reviſed by 
Dean Swift; but his jealouſy occaſioned 
continual diſcontents. Mr. Pilkington 
carhe to London to ferve as chaplain to- 


the lord mayor; while he continued there, 
| . 
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rivers, or in marthy land, fot à fonnda- - 


PILGRIMAGE, a kind of religious 
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ke wrote her @ very aſſcctionate letter, in 
which he praiſed her poetry, and inform- 
ed her that Mr. Pope, to whom ke had 
ſhewn hex verics, longed to fee the author, 
and :bat be himſelf heartily withed her 
in Landon; upon which the accepted 
the invitation, and returned with her 
huſband to Ireland; but ſoon after, Mr. 
Pilkington entertaining fresh ſuſpicions of 
her tudelity, they ſrparated. Sne atter- 
wards rcturncd. to Enpland, and (ettled 
im London, where becoming Known to 
Colley Cibber ſhe, by this means lived 
on the contributions of the great; but 
theſe relousles: tailing, he was arrcited 
for det, and continud in the Marſhaltea 
prihon; Where, after lying nine mon:hs, 
the was rclcated by Mr. Citber, who ſoli- 
cited charitics for her. She afterwards took 
a little op in St. James's-ilreet, where 
kc foul pampivicts- and prints, where by 
the libcrality of the great, and their ge- 
neroully ſubicribing to her mcmoirs, 1ac 
lived tor 1ome, time above want. At 
keugth {he returned to Dublin, where 
the printed the fett volume of her Me- 
moirs iu caro, through which are fcat- 
ered many beautiful pieces of poetry 
On this occalion, ſhe received many 
hand me, pretents from the perions of 
Aitinddion who bought her book; and as 
tu: had been very ſevere in drawing cha- 
racters of thu: who had not ſhewn them- 
tolves her friends, many others now en- 
deavoured to diſlarm her ſatire and con. 
ciliate her eſteem, that they m_ not 
be mentioned in an unfavourable light in 
her ſccond and third volumes, which were 
afterwards publiched. Atter living, with- 
ou; the kait.occanomy, in a continual 
tucccluon of want and plenty, the dicd 
at Dublin, Auguſt zgth 1750, ia the 
Zoth y-ar of her age. : 

PILL, in pharmacy, a form of me- 
dicine relembvling a little ball, to be 
$wallowed hole, invented in favour of 
Much as cannot take ill-taſted medicinal 
gravyhts, as alſo to keep in readineſs for 
occallonal uſe without deviating. 

PILLAR, in ar hitecture, a kind of 
irregular column, round and inſulated, but 
dcviating from the p. oportions of our 
column. 5 

Pillars are always either too maſſive, 
or too ſlender for regular architecture; 
fach are the pillars which ſupport Gothic 
yaui:s, or buildings; and, 1iadred, they 
ar: not re{trained by any rulcs, their 
ports and proportions being arbitray. 

Square PILLAR, a malbye work, 


PIM 
called alſo a pier, or picdroit, ſerving to 
{upport arches, &c. 

PILLORY, anciently a poſt erected 
in a eroſs- road, by the lord of the manor, 
with his arms upon it, as a mark of his 
ſeigniory, and ſometimes with a collar 
to fix criminals to. At preſent, it is a 
wooden machine, to confine the head and 
hands, in order to cxpoſe criminals to 
pubhe view, and to render them publicly 
infamous. 

PILOT, one employed to conduct ſhips 
over bars and tands, or through intricate 
channels, into a road or harbour. 

PIMENTA, or PrmznTo, in the 
materia medica, Jamaica-pepper, or all- 
ipice, the dried aromatic berry of a arge 
tree growing in the mountainous parts of 
Jamaiea, reckoned a ſpecies of myrtle, 
and called by Sir Hans Slone, my: tvs ar- 
birea aramatica fokis laurinis; by Linnæus, 
myrtus foliis aller nis. 

Pimenta is a moderztely warm ſpice, 
of an agreeable flavour, tomewhat re- 
ſembling that of a mixture of cloves, 
cinnamon, and nutmegs. Diſtilled with 
water it yields an elcgant ef{lcatial oil, ſo 
ponderous as to ſink in the aqueous fluid, 
in taſte moderately pungent, in ſmell and 
flavour approaching to oil of cloves, or 
rather a mixture of thoſe of cloves and 
nutmegs : the remaining decoction in- 
ipillated, leaves an extract ſomewhat un- 
grateful, but not pungent, and the berry ' 
ittelf is found to be almoſt wholly de- 
prived of its taſte as well as flavour; the 
warmth of this ſpice reliding rather in 
the volatile than in the hx<d parts. 

This ſpice, at firit laonght over for 
dictetic utes, has ben Jong employed in 
the ſhops as a ſuccecancum to the more 
coſtly oriental aromatics ; from them it 
was-introduced into our hoſpitals, and is 
now received both in the London and 
Edinburgh Pharmacopeias. I he college 
of London directs a fimple water to be 
diſtilled from it, in the proportion of a 
gallon from half a pound : this is ſtrong- 
ly impregnated with the flavour of the 
pimenta, though it is le's elegant than 
the ſpit} uous water which the ſhops have 

den accu omed to prepare, by drawing 
off two or three gailons of proof f pirit 
from the fame quantity of the ſpice. 


The eflential oil does not ſeem to be much 


known in practice ; though it promiles 
to be a very uleful one, and might, 
doubtlets, on many occalions, tupply the 
place of many of the drarer oils. The 
quarrity of vil aflurded by the ſpice is 


IS very 


PIN 


very conſiderable + Cartheuſer indeed ſays, 
that only about half a dram is to be got 
from ſixteen onnces ; a miſtake, winch 
probably has ariten from inadvertance in 
copying Neumann's proportion, of half 
a dram from an ounce, or one ſixteenth : 
ſo large a proportion as this laſt cannot, 
however, be collected in its proper form, 
the oil that remains diſſolved in the dit- 
tilled water being here included. 

PIMPLE, in furgery, a ſmall puſtule, 
ariſing chiefly on the face. | 

PIN, in-commeree, a ſmall neceſſary 
implement made of bra's wire, ufed 
chiefly by the women in adjuſting their 
dreſs. The perfection of pins conſiſts in 
the (lifineſs of the wire and its whiteneſs, 
in the heads being well turned. and in 
the fineneſs of the points. The London 
pointing and whitening are in moſt re- 
pute, becauſe the London pin-makers, in 
pointing, uſe two ſteel mills, the firſt of 
which forms the point, and the latter 
takes off all irregularities, and renders it 
ſmooth, and as it were poliſhed ; and in 
whitening, they uſe block tin granulated: 
whereas in other countries they are ſaid 
to uſe a mixture of tin, lead, and quick- 
filver ; which not only whitens worte than 
the former, but is alſo dangerous, on 
account of the ill quality of that mix- 
ture, which renders a punctute with a 
pin thus whitened, ſomewhat dificulrt to 
be cured. 'The conſumption of pins 1s 
incredible, and there is no commodity 
ſold cheaper. Ihe number of hands em- 
ployed in this manufacture is very great, 
each pin paſſing through the hands of fix 
different workmen, between the drawing 
of the braſs wire, and the ſtieking of the 
pin in the paper. * 

Pins are ſometimes maile of iron-wire, 
rendered black by a varniſh of linſeed- oil, 
with lamp-black, which the . braſs-wire 
would not reccive : theſe are deſigned for 
the uſe of perſons in mourning, though 
not univerſaliy approved of. 

PINCHING, in gardening, a Kind 
of prutiing, performed by nipping off the 
young and tender ſprings of trees and 
plan's between the nails of the thumb 
and finger, .chiefly practiſed in April or 
May, and ſometimes in June and july, 
on the large uſcleis branches towards the 
top of a plant or tree, becauſe they con- 
ſume a great dcal of the ſap. Sec Frun- 
ing. 

4. PINDAR, a celebrated Greek poct, 
and the prince- of the Lyric poets, was 
born at Thebes, in Baotia, about 500 
years before the Chriſtian zra. He was 


| 
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at the higheſt point W his reputation, 
when Xerxes invaded Greece, and it is 
believed that he died about the 436th 
year before the Chriſtian era. He was the 
author of a great number of poems of 
ſeveral kinds, but there have been none 
of them handed down to us except the 
odes he wrate upon thoſe who in his time 
had gained the prize at the four ſolemn 
Grecian games. There appears in Pin- 
dar's od:s a grandeur, elevation, and 
{trength that is inexpreſſib'e. The rapi- 
dity of his diction is, in the opinion of 
Horace, like that of an impetuous tor- 
rent, which deſcends from the mountains, 
and carrics all before it, Alexander had 
ſuch a veneration for the memory of this 
great poct, that. at the. deſtruction "of 
I'hebes, he, on his account, preſerved 
his houſe and family. 

PINDARIC, in . poetry, an ode in 
imitation of the manner of Pindar. The 
Pindaric manner is diſiinguiſhed by the 
bolduels and height of the flights, the 
ſuddenneſs and ſurprilingne's of the tran- 
litions, and the ſeeming irregularity, 
wildnefs, and enthuſiaſm of the whole. * 
ihe only part remaining of Pindar's 
works is a book of odes, all in praiſe cf 
the victors at the Olympian, Pythian, 
Nemzan, and Iſtmian games; whence 
the firſt is intitled the Olympians, the 
{ccond the Pythians, the third the Ne- 
mzans, and the fourth the Hthmians. 

PINE, Pinus, in botany, a genus of 
trees, the male flowers of which are col- 
tected in a ſcaly conical bunch, having 
many ſtamina, which are connected at 
their baſe, terminated by erect ſummits, 
included in the ſcales, which ſupply the 
| want of petals and empalement. The 
female flowers are collected in a common 
oval cone, and ſtand at a-diftance from 
the male on the ſame tree. Undet tach 
ſcale of the cone is produced two flowers, 
which have ne petals, but a ſmall ger- 
men, ſupporting an awi-ſhaped ſkyle, 
crowned by a lingle ſtigma. I he germen 
afterwards becomes. an oblong oval nut, 
crowned with a wing, included in the 
rigid ſcale of the cone. 

There are various ſpecies of the pite- 
tree; but two only that deferve culti- 
vating ; namely, the Scotch pine, and 
the white pine, commonly called in 
England lord Weymouth's, or New-Eng- 
land pine. 

he Scotch pine, ſays Mr. Miller, a 
called from its growing naturally on the 
mountains of Scotland, is the tree that 


| affords the red or yellow deal, _— 
We 
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the moſt durable of any of the kinds yet 
known. The leaves of this tree are pretty 
broad and ſhort, of a greyiſh colour, 
wing two out of each ſheath ; the 
8 are ſmall, pyramidal, and end in 
narrow points; they are of a light co- 
lour, and the ſocds are ſmall. 
This fort grows well almoſt upon every 
ſoil; 1 have planted numbers of the trees 
upon pcat-bogs, where they have made 
eat progreſs. I have al io planted them 
2 clay, where they have ſucceeded far 
beyond cxpectatjon p and upon fand, 
gravel, and chalk, they likewiſe thrive 
as well; but as they do not grow near ſo 
faſt upon gravel and ſand as npon moiſt 
round, ſo the woed is much, preferable ; 
for thoſe trees which have been cut down 
upon moiſt {oils, where they have made 
the greateſt progreſs, when they have 
been ſawn out into boards, have not been 
valuable, the wood has been white, and 
of a looſe texture; whereas thoſe which 
have grown upon dry gravelly ground 
have proved nearly equal to the beſt fo- 
reign deals : and 1 doubt not but thoſe 
plantations, which of late years have heen 
made of theſe trees, will, in the next 
age, not only turn greatly to the advan- 
tage of their poſſeſſors, but alio become a 
national benefit. | 
The white pine is one of the talleſt 
trees of all the ſpecics, often growing a 
hundred feet high, as I have been cre- 
dibly informed. The bark of this tree is 
very ſmooth and delicate, eſpecially when 
young ; the leaves are long, and ſlender, 
five growing out of each ſheath ; the 
branches are pretty cloſely garniſhed with 
them, fo make x fine appearance ; the 
cones are long, flender, and very looſe, 
opening with the firſt warmth of the 
ſpring; ſo that if they are not gathered 
in winter, the feales open and let out 
the ſeeds. . The wood of this fort is 
eſteemed for making of maſts for ſhips ; 
it is in England called lord Weymouth's 
or New-England pine, as hath bcen alrea- 
dy obſerved, As the wood of this tree was 
generally thought of great ſervice to the 
navy, there was a law made in the ninth 
year of queen anne, for the preſervation 
of the frecs, and to encourage their 
growth in America; and it is within 
lorty years pait theſe trees began to be 
propagated in England in any plenty, 
though there were ſome large trees of this 
for: growing in two or three places long 
before, particularly at lord Weymoauth's 
at I,ongleat, Sir Wyndham Knatchbull s 
in Kent; and it has been chiefly from 
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the ſeeds of the latter that the much 


PIN 


eater number of theſe trees now in Eng- 
and have been raiſed : for although there 
has annually been ſome of the ſeeds 
bropght from America, yet thoſe have 
been few in compariſon to the produce of 
the trees in Kent; many of the trees 
which have been r:ifed ſrom the ſeeds of 
thoſe trees now produce plenty of gootl 
feeds, particularly thoſe in the garderis 
of the late duke of Argyle at Whitton, 
which annually produce large qua- 
tities of cones, which his grace, when 
bite to all 


living, molt geiictouſly diſt 
n. ed 
e ſorts of p are propagat 
by ſeeds, which are produced in Far 
ody cones; the way to get the ſeeds 
out of theſe cones, which are cloſe, is to 
lay them before a gentle fire, which will 
cauſe the cells to open, and then the ſeeds 
may be caſily taken out. 


* 


If the cones 
are kept entire, the ſeeds will remain 
good ſome years, ſo that the ſureſt way 
to preſerve them is to let them remain in 
the cones until the time for ſowing the 
ſeeds. If the cones are kept in a warm 
place in ſummer, they, will open, and 
emit the ſceds, but if they are not ex- 
poſed to much heat, many of the ſorts 
will remain entire ſome years ; eſpecially 
thoſe which are cloſe ar compact; an 
the ſeeds, which have been taken out of 
cones of ſeven years 0'd, have grown ve 
well, ſo that theſe may be tranſported to 
any diſtance, provided the cones are well 
ripened, and properly put up. 

The beſt time for ſowing the ſeeds of 
pines is about the end of March : when 
the ſceds are ſown, the place ſhonld be 
covercd with nets to keep off birds, other- 
wiſe, when the plants begin to appear 
with the huſk of the ſeed on their tops, 
the birds will pick off the heads of the 
plants, and deftroy them. 
| Wherever large plantations are deſigned 
to be made, the beſt method will be to 
raiſe the plants either upon a part of the 
ſame land, or as near to the place as 
poſlible, and alfo upon the ſame fort of 
foil ; a ſmall piece of ground will be ſuſ- 
ficient to raiſe plants enough for many 
acres ; but, as the plant, require fome 
care in their firſt raiſing, if the neigh- 
bouring cottagers, wh» have many of 
them imall incloſurcs adjoining to their 
cottages; or, where this is wanting, a 
ſmall incloſure ſhould be made them for 
the purpoſe of railing the plants, and 
they be furniſhed with the ſerds and di- 
reclious for ſowing them, and managing 
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the young plants, tiſt they are fit for 


tränſplanting, the women and children 
may be uſefully employed in this work, 


and the proprietors 
wh Wa of take their plants, uhen 
raiſed, 
great benefit to the poor, and hereb 
they would be engaged to have a rl 


for the plantatiohs when made; and pre- 
N 


vent their being deſtroyed. 
The Scotch pine, as was befbre ob- 
ſerved, being the "Bardicft of all the 
kinds, and the wood of it the moſt uſe- 
fut, is the fort which beſt deſerves care. 
This will thrive upon the moſt” barten 
ſands, where ſcarce any thing elſe, except 
heath and furze, will grow; ſo that there 
are many thouſand acres of ſuch land 
lying convenient for water carriage, 
which at preſent is of little benefit to 
any body, that might by plantations ot 
theſe trees, become good eſtates to their 
proprigtors, and alfo a national benefit; 
and as. the legiſlators' have taken this 
into _ their coplideration, aud already 
aſſed ſome laws for the encouraging 
theſe, plantations, & alſy for their pre- 
ſet val and ſecurity; ſo it may he 
hoped that this will be undertaken by the 
entlemen who are polleſſed of ſuch lands 
all the different parts of the kingdom, 
with proper ſpirit; for although they 
may not expect to receive much profit 
from theſe p anfations in their own time, 
yet their ſucceſſors may with large intereſt, 
and the pleaſure which" theſe growing 
trees will afford them, by beautitying the 
preſent dreary parts of the country, will 


in ſome meafufę recompenſe them for 


their trouble and expence, and by crea- 
Jing employment for the poor, leffen 
thoſe rates which are now, in many, parts 
of England, ſcares to be borne. 

Ihe expence of making theſe planta- 
, * is bat moſt. people are afraid of, 
ſo Would not engage in it; but the 
gregteſt of the expence is that of fencing 
them from the cattle, &c. for the other 
_is;t1ifling, as there will be no neceſſity 
ſax preparing the ground to receive che 
. and the charge of planting an 
- acre. of land with theſe plants will not 
e more than thirty ſhillings where labour 
dear, excluſive of-the plants, which 
» may be valued at forty ſhillings more. 
ih bare planted many acres of land with 
theſe... trees, "which was covered with 


A 
= 


.cheath and furze, and have only Fug 
holes between to, put in the plants, an 
» afterward laid the heath or furze, which 
was cut, upon the ſurface of the ground 
Vo III. , 


land agreeing 


a, certam price, it would he a 
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about their roots, to prevent, tlie round 
drying, and few of the plants me failed.” 
theſe plants were moſt of them... ſour 
years old from ſeed, nor was there any. 
care taken to clean the ground — 
but the whole left to ſhift, and in five or. 
ſix years the pines have grown ſo well, 


| xs to over-power the heath and furze,, 


and deſtroy it. 104. 
The diſtance which I have. ly 
planted theſe plants in all open 


nutuations, was about four fect, but 
always irregular,” avoiding. planting in 
rows” as much 28 poſlible; and in the 
planting, the great care is not to take up 
the plants fatter than they can be plante 

ſo that ſome men have been employed in 
digging up the plants, while others 
were planting. Tboſe who take up the 
plants, muſt be looked after to fre the 

do not tear off their roots ; or 4 — 
their bark; and as faſt as they are taken 
up, the roots thould be covered to pre- 
vent their drying, and put into their 
new quarters as ſoon as poſſible... la 
planting them, care ſhould be had to 
make the holes large enough for their 
roots, as alſo to looſen and break tlc 
clods of earth, and put the fineſt imme 
diately about their toots, then 10 ſattle 
the cafth gently with the ſoot to the 
roots of the plant. If theſe things ate 
duly obſerved, and a proper ſcaſon 
choſen for performing it, there. will be 
very little” hazard of their ſucceeding ; 
but T have ſeen” ſome plantations made 
with plants, which were-brought-from a 
great diſtance, and had been ſo cloſely 
packed up, as to cauſe a beat, whereb 

moſt of the plants within had their 
leaves changed yellow, and ſew of them 
have grown, hien has Ciſcouraged others 


from planting, not knowing the true 


cauſe of their failure. — 

After the plantations are made, the 
only care they require for five or fix 
years, will be to ſecure the plants from 


 cat'le, hares, and rabbits; for if theſe are 


admitted to them, they wilt make great 
deſtruction in a ſhort - time, for if, the 
branches are gnawed by hares-or-rabbits, 
it will greatly retard the growth of tho 
plants, if not deſtroy them 

In about five or fx years after plant · 
ing, the branches of the young trees will 
have met, and begin to jnterfere with 
each other, thereſore they will require a 
little' pruning; but this muſt de dose 
with great caution. The lower tier of 
branches only ſhould be cut off th $ 


— 


ſhould be performed in September, at 
ö 3D which 
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which time there will be no danger of 
the wounds bleeding too much, and the 
turpentine will harden over the wounds 
as the ſeaſon grows cold, fo will pre- 
vent the wet from penctrating them. 
Theſe branches ſhould be cut off cloſe to 
the ſtem of the plants, and care ſhould 
be taken in the doing of this, not to 
break any of the remaining branches of 
the young trees, This work ſhould be 
repeated every other year, at each time 
taking off-only the lower tier of branches; 
for if the plants are much trimmed, it 
will greatly retard their growth, as it 
does in general that of all trees; but as 
theſe trees never put out any new ſhoots 
where they are pruned, ſo they ſuffer 
more from amputation than thoſe which 
do 
In about twelve or fourteen years theſe 
will require no more pruning, for their 
upper branches will kill thoſe below 
where they have not air ; but ſoon after 
this, if the plants have made good pro- 
greſs, it may be ncceſlary to thin them; 
but this ſhould be gradually performed, 
beginning in the middic of the planta- 
tion firit, leaving the outſide cloſe to 
ſcreen thoſe within from the cold, fo by 
degrees coming to them at laſt, whereby 
thoſe, which were firſt thinned, will have 
had time to get ſtrength, ſo will not be 
in danger of ſuffering from the admiſſion 
of cold air. When thete plantations are 
thinned, the trees ſhould not be dug up; 
but their {tems cut off cloſe to the ground, 
for the roots never ſhoot again, but deca 

in the earth, ſo there can no harm ariſc 
by leaving them, and hereby the roots of 
the remaining plants are not injured. 
"The irecs which are now cut, will be tit 
for many purpoſes; thoſe which are 
ſtraight, wil make good putlocks for the 
bricklayers, and ſerve for ſcaffolding 
poles, ſo that there may be as much 
made by the ſale of theſe, as will defray 
the whole expence of the planting, and 


probably intereſt for the money into the 


bargain. _ 

As the upright growth of theſe trees 
renders their wood the more valuable, 
they ſhould be left pretty cloſe together, 
whereby they will draw each other up, 
and grow very tall. I have ſeen ſome of 
theſe trees growing, whoſe naked' ſtems 
have been more than ſeventy feet high, 


- and as ſtraight as a walking cane, and 


from one of. theſe trees there were as 
many boards ſawed, as laid the floor of a 
room near twenty feet ſquare, If theſe 
trees are leſt cight fget aſunder each way, 


| 
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it will be {@Ticient room for their growth ; 
therefore, if at the firſt thinning a fourth 
part of the trees are taken away, the 
other may ſtand twelve or fourteen years 
longer, by which time they will be of a 
ſize for making ladders, and ſtandards 
for ſcaffolding, and many other pur- 
poſes : ſo. that from this 1ale, as much 
may be made, as to not only pay the re- 
maining part of the expence of planting, 
if any ſhould be wanting in the firſt, but 
rent for the land with intereſt, and the 
ſtanding trees for fortunes of younger 
children. This may be demonſtrated hy 
figures, and there has been ſeveral cxam- 
pies of late years, where the profits have 
greatly exceeded what is here mentioned, 
Miller's Garden. Di&. 

Pitch, tar, reſin, and turpentine, are 
all made from theſe trees by a very fa- 
miliar proceſs. In the ſpring time, 
when the ſap is moſt free in running, 
they pare off the bark of the pine-tree, 
to make the ſap run down into a hole 
which they cut at the bottom to receive 
it: in the way, as it runs down, it leaves 
a white matter like cream, but a little 
thicker ; this is very different from all 
the kinds of reſin and turpentine in uſe, 
and it is generally fold to.be uſed in the 
making of flambeaux, inſtead of white 
bees wax. The matter that is received 
in the hole at the bottom, is taken up 
with ladles, and put in a large baſket; a 
great part of this immediately runs 
through, and this is the common tur- 
pentine. This is received into ſtone, or 
earthen pots, and is ready for ſale. The 
thicker matter, which remains in the 
baſket, they put into a common alembic, 
adding a large quantity of water ; they 
diſtil this as long as any oil is ſeen 
ſwimming upon the water; this oil they 
ſeparate from the ſurface in large quan- 
tities, and this is the common oil or 
ſpirit of turpentine : the remaining mat- 
ter, at the bottom of the (till, is com- 
mon yellow reſin. When they have 
thus — all that they can ſrom the 
ſap of the tree, they cut it down, and, 
hewing the wood into billets, they fill a 
pit dug in the earth with theſe billets, 
and, ſetting them on fire, there runs 
from them while they are burnipg, a 
black thick matter ; this naturally falls 
to the bottom of the pit, and this is the 
tar. The top of the pit is covered with 
tiles, to Keep in the heat ; and there is 


at the bottom a little hole, out at which 
the tar runs like oil: if this hole be 
made too large, it ſets the whole quan- 

tity, 
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tity of the tar on fire; but, if ſmall 
enough, it runs quietly out. 

The tar, being thus made, is put up 
in barrels, and, if it be to be made into 
pitch, they put it into large boiling veſ- 
ſc's, without adding any thing to it: it 
is then ſuffered to boil a while, and, be- 
ing then let out, is found, when c»ld, to 
be what we call pitch. Phil. Tranſ. No 


243. 
PINE- APPLE, the ſame with ananas. 
See Ananas. 

PINEAL GLAND, in anatomy, a 
gland in the third ventricle of the brain, 
thus called from its reſemblance to a 
pine-upple. It is of a greyiſh colour, 
and its proceſſus and baſe are often me- 
dullary : this gland has often by many 
heen ſuppoſed the peculiar ſeat of the 
ſou!. 

PINION, in mechanics, an arbor, or 
ſpindle, in the body of whieh are ſeveral 
notches, which catch the teeth of a 
wheel that ſerves to turn it round; or it 
is a e er wheel which plays in the teeth 


of a larger. 


PINK, Caryopbillur, in botany, the 
Engliſh name of ſeveral ſpecies of the 
dianthus. See Dianthus. 

PiNNACE, among ſeamen, a ſmall 


veſſel with two maſts, uſcd in the coaſt- 


inp trade, particularly in Newfoundland, 
and other, parts of North-America: alfo 
the name of a particular kind of boat 
commonly rowed with eight oars. 
PiNNATED LEAVES, pinnata ſolia, 
in botany, leaves formed in manner of a 
wing. and compoſed of two large ranges, 
or fcries of fcliola, annexed to the two 
{des of one common, oblong petal. 
PINNING, in building, the faſtening 
of tiles together, with pins of heart of 
oak, for the covering of an houſe, &c. 
PINT, a veſſel, or mcaſure uſed in 
eſtimating the quantity of liquids, and 
even ſometimes of dry things. | 
PIONEER, in the art of war, a la- 
bourer employed in an army to ſmooth 
the roads, paſs the artillery along, and 
dig lines and trenches, mines, and other 
works. 
Pie, or Pep, Pepia, a diſcaſe among 
poultry, conſiſting of a white thin ſkin, 
or film, that grows under the tip of the 


tongue, and hinders their feeding. It 


uſually ariſes from want of water, or 
from the drinking puddle-water, or eat- 
ing filthy meat. It is cured by pulling 

the film with the fingers, and rubbing 
the tongue with ſalt. Hawks are parti- 


PIR 
cularly liable to this diſeaſe, eſpecially 


from feeding on ſtinking ſieſu. 

PIPE, in building, &c. a canal, or 
conduit, for the conveyance of water and 
other liquids. Pipes for water, water- 
engines, &c. are uſually of lead, iron, 
carth, or wood : the latter are uſually 
made of elm or elder. Thoſe of iron are 
caſt in forges ; their uſual length is about 
two feet and a ha'f; ſeveral of theſe are 
commonly faſtened together by means of 
four ſcrews at each end, with leather or 
old hat between them, to ſtop the water. 
Thoſe of earth are made by the potters ; 
theſe are fitted into one another, one 
end being always -made wider than the 
other. To join them the cloſer, and 
prevent their breaking, they are covered 
with tow and pitch : their length is 
uſually about that of the iron-pipes.” 
The wooden pipes are trees bored with 
large iron augres, of different ſizes, be- 
ginning with a leſs, and then proceeding 
with a larger ſucceſlively; the firſt being 
pointed, the reſt being formed like 
ſpoons, increaſing in diameter, from one 
to ſix inches or more: they are fitted into 
the extremities of each other, 

Leaden pipes are of two forts, the one 
ſoldered, the other not. 

Thacco-PrPE, a machine uſed in the 
ſmoaking of tobacco, conſiſting of a 
long tube, made of earth or clay, — 
at one end a little caſe, or furnace, calle 
the bowl, for the reception of the to- 
bacco, the fumes whereof are drawn by 
the month through the other end. To- 
bacco-pipes are made vf various faſhions ; 
long, ſhort, plain, worked, white, var- 
niſhed, unvarniſhed, and of various co- 
lours, &c. The Turks uſe pipes three 
or four feet long, made of ruſhes, or of 
wood bored, at the end whereof they fix 
a kind of a pot of baked carth, which 
ſerves as a bowl, and which they take off 
alter ſmoaking. 

PIPE, a veſſel meaſure for wine, and 
things meaſured by wine-meaſure. 

PIRATE, PYRATE, or Ro VER, 


| Pirata, a perſon, or veſſel that robs on 


the high ſeas, without permiſſion or au- 
thority of any prince or ſtate. When a 
pirate enters into any port or haven, and 
there robs a merchant's ſhip, this is not 
piracy, becauſe it is not done on the 
high ſea ; but it is a robbery at the com - 

mon law. In caſe a ſhip is riding at an- 


chor on the ſea, and it happens that the 
mariners or ſeamen are part in their boat, 
and the reſt on ſhore, by which accident 
| 3D 2 


none 


- 
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none are leſt in the ſhip; here, if a pi- 
rate ſhall attack her, and commit a rob- 
bery, it is piracy. Neverthele's, the ta- 
king, by a ſhip at fea, in great neceſſity 
of viciuals, cables, ropes, &c. ſuch 
things out of another veſſel, is not ſo, 


where that other veſſel can ſpare ſuch 


things, and the takers pay or give ſccu- 
rity for them, 'The manner of trying a 
pirate is by a ſpecial commiſſion, directed 
to the lord high admiral, &c. and the 
oflence of piracy may be heard and de- 
termined, as if the robbery was com- 
mitted on land; and offenders ſhal! ſuffer 
the like pzins of death, loſs of lands and 
good<, cc. Perſons combining to yield 
up ſhips to- pirates, or to lay violent 
hands on the commanders of ſhips, or 
that correſpond with any pirate, are ad- 
judged guilty of piracy. 

» PISA, an ancient, large, handſome, 
and ſtrong city of Italy, in Tuſcany, and 
capital of the Piſano, with an univerſity 
an archbithop's fre, and three forts. 
The territory, though very ſmall, is en- 
riched with ſeveral fine productions; 
there i curious marble, good alabaſter. 
Japis lazuli, ultramarine, vitriol, and 
talt-works. The town is ſeated on the 
Arno, at a {mall diſtance from the fea, 
in a very fertile plain. That river runs 
through Pit-, and there are three bridges 
thereon, that in the middle being con- 
firacted with marble ; on this bridge the 
Johalitantsevery year have a mock-b7"t, 
like that of Venice, Ihe town is ſo thin 
of inhabitants, that gra's. grows in the 
principal ſtreets. Ihe cathedral is a 
magnificent ſtructure, and on the right 
de of the choir is the leaning tower, fo 
much talked of. In the great ſquare, 
before St, Stephen's church, is a white 
marl;le ſtatue, repreſ-nting duke Coſmo 
the Great. The grand duke's palace, 
and the magnificent exchange, are worth 
taking notice of. It is 10 miles N. al 


| 


T1.cghq:n, and 10 S, W. of Lucca. 


l.ong 10. 24 E. Lat. 43. 41. N. 

PiSCES, in aſtronomy, the twelfth 
ſigu or conſtellation of the zodiac. The 
ſtars in Piſces, in Ptolemy's catalogue, 
are 38; in Tycho's 33; and in the Bri- 
tannic catalogue, 109. 

PISCIS VOLANS, in aſtronomy, a 
fma!l conſtellation of the ſouthern hemiſ- 


phere, unknown to the ancients, and 


_ invitible to us in theſe northern A 


PISSA»>PHALTUM, carth-pitch, in 
natyral hiltory, a fluid, opake, mineral 


. body, of a thick conſiſtence, of a ſtrong 


mei, readily inflammable, but leaving 
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a reſiduum of greyiſh aſhes, after barn + 
ing. It ariſes out of the cracks of rocks, 
in ſeveral places in the iſland of Sumatra, 
and in ſome other parts of the Eaſt-In- 
dies, and is much eſteemed there, in pa- 
ralytic diſorders. It is greatly recom- 
mended by the ancients as an emollicnt, 
maturant and digeſtive, and was ufed in 
cataplaſms for rip*nivg all forts of tu- 
mours, and again{t the ſciztica, and other 
eains of the limbs, j 

PISSELZUM INDICUM, Parha- 
des tar, in natural hiſtory, a mineral 
tluid, of the nature of the thick bitu- 
mens, and of all ethers the moſt ap- 
proaching, in appearance, colour, and 
conſiſtence, to the true piſſaſphaltum, 
though differing from it in other reſpects. 
It is very frequent in many parts of 
America, where it is found trickling 
down the ſides of mountains in large 
quantities, and ſometimes floating on the 
ſurface of, the waters: but it ſeems to be 
almoſt loſt at this time in the iſland of 
Harbadoes, from whence it was originally 
named. It has been greatly recom- 
mended internally in coughs and other 
Jifordevs of the breafl and longs; but it 
is ſeldom to be met with genuine. 

PISTACHIA, in botany, a genus of 
plants, whoſe fruit is an oblong; poinred 
nut, about the fize of a filberd: inelud- 
ing a kernel of a pale greeniſh colour, 
covered with a reddiſh ſkin; © It is the 
produce of a large tree, with winged 
caves reſembling thofe of the aſh, which 
grows ſpontanconuy in the Eaſtern 
c untrics, and bears the cold of our own. 
Piſtachia nuts have a plcafant ſweetiſh 
unctous taſte, reſembling that of ſweet 
zlmonds ; their principal difference from 
which conſiſts in their having rather a 
greater degree of ſweetneſs, accompanied 
with a light grateful flavour : and in be- 
ing more oily, and hence ſomewhat 
mere emollicnt, and perhaps more nutri- 
tious. They have been ranked among 
the principal avaleptics, ' and greatly 
eſteemed by ſome in certain weakneſſes 
and zmaciations. They are taken chiefly 
in ſubſtance, their greeniſh hue rendering 
them unſightly, in the form of an emul- 
ſion. They are very liable ta grow rancid 
in keeping. 
 PISTIL, among botaniſts, the female 
organ of generation in plants: it conſiſts 
of three parts, the germen, ſtyle, and 
ſtigma : the germen ſupplies the place of 
an uterus in plants, and is of varions 


ſhapes, but always ſituated at the bottom 
of the piſtil, and contains the embryo- 
ſceds ; 


PIS 


ſceds : the ſtyle is a part of various forms 
alſo, but, always placed on the germen : 
and the ſtigma is alſo of various figures, 
bat always placed on the top of the ſtyle, 
or, if that be wanting, on the top of the 
ermen 

PISTOL, the ſmalleſt piece of fire- 
arms, borne at the ſaddle-bow, on the 
girdle, and in the pocket. 

PISTOLE, -a gold coin ſtruck in 
Spain, and in feveral parts of Italy, 


Switzerland, &c. 


PISTON, Embrlus, in pump-work, a 
ſhort cylinder of metal, or other ſolid 
ſubſtance, fitted exactly to the cavity of 
the barrel or body of the pump. See 
Pump. ' 

PISUM, pea, in botany, a genus of 
plants, producing papiiionacequs flowers; 
the vexi-luam is broad, hcart-ſhaped, re- 
flexed, emarginated, and ending in a 
point ; the alz are roundiſh, connivent, 
and ſhorter than the vexihium ; the carina 
is compreſſed, ſemilunulated, and ſhorter 
than the ale ; the fruit is a large, long, 
unilocular, and bivalve pod, containing 
ſeveral globoſe feeds. The ſtalks of the 
pea plant are long, hollow, and of a ſca- 
green colour; the lcaves are oblong, and 
of the ſame colour; and ſone are a 
placed that the (talks ſeem to run through 
them, while others grow by pairs on 
the ribs, that arc terminated by tendrils, 
which lay hold of every thing they meet 
with. The common white pea ſucceeds 
beſt in a light land, ſomewhat rich; the 
time of ſowing them is in che middle of 
April. Three buſhels are the common 
allowance for an acre ; and they kill the 
weeds the land is ſubject to, better than 
any other crop. In Staffordſhire they 
ſow the garden rouncivals in fields, and 
they grow and yield very well, though 
„ $1 left trailing upon the ground 
without any ſupport of ſticks The white 
and rouncival peaſe are only to be ſown 
with} a broad caſt, and harrowed in; but 
the common grey pea, which is more 
frequently ſown in fields than either of 
them, muſt be fown under furrow, and 
delights moſt in a cold wet clay. Thetc 
are to be ſown in February; and the 
common quantity of ſeed is two buſhels 
to an acre, The blue pea is the belt 


Kind for light ſandy land, and is to be 


early ſown ; all peaſe love land manured 
with lime of with marl-. In Suffolk they 
plow up their lays in the beginning of 


March, and, turning the turf well, they 


have a croſs ſtick ſet with iron pegs, 


PLA 


| theſe pegs make holes at equal diſtances 3 
into which they have boys and girls ſol- 
lowing to drop the peaſe ſingly, till all 
the Lnd is fet. As ſoon as this crop is cut, 
they plow the land acroſs, and harrow- 
ing it well, they plow-it again, aud ſow 
it about Michaclmas with wheat, and the 
next year with barley, then with oats; 
after which the land requires new im- 
provement. Mortimer t Huſpandry. | 

PITCH, a tcnacious oily ſubſtance, 
drawn chiefly from pines and firs, and 
uſed in ſhipping, medicine, and yarious 
other arts : or it is more properly tar, 


inſpiſſated by boiling it over a flow 


lire. 

PITCHING, in naval affairs, the act 
of plunging or falling headlong into a 
fea, when the wave, by which the ſhip's 
fore-part is lifted up, is ſuddenly with- 
drawn from uuder the prow. Pitching 
is often extremely dangerous to a veſſel, 
as it ſtrains both the hull and the maſts 
to a great degree, and frequently carries 
away the latter by a violent jerk. 

PITH, in vegitation, the ſoft ſpongy 
ſubſtance in the central parts of plants 
and trees. "As the ſabRance of the 
trunk in trees, ſays Boerhaave, become 
more woody, the pith is comprefled, and 
ſtraitened to ſuch a degree, that it wholly 
dilappears. It is plain from this, that 
the office of the pith, in vegetation, can- 
not be very great, ſince it is not of per- 
yetual duration. By its ſpongy ſtructure, 
it ſeems firted to receive any ſuperfluous - 
moiſture that might tranſude through the 
pores of the woody fibres. If by ſuch 
moiſture, or from any other canſe, it 
happens to rot and perith, as frequently 
happens in elms, the tree is found to 

row full as well without it; a proof it 
is of no eſſential uſe in vegetation. 


| P!TUITARY GLAND, inanatomy, 


a gland in the brain, of the t:zc of a very 
large pca. : 

PIVAT, or Pivor, a foot or ſhoe of 
iron, or other metal, uſually conical, or 
terminating in a paint, whereby a body, 
intended to turn round, bears on another 
fixed at reſt, and performs its circumvos 
lutions. The pivot viually bears or 
turns round in a fole, or piece of iron or 
brafs, ho lowed to r-ceive it. 

PLACARD, or PLACART, among 
foreigners, fignifties a kaf or ſheet of 
paper, ſtretched-out and applied on 2 
wall or pcſt, coptaining edicts, regula- 
tions, &c. 


PLACE, Locus, ia philoſophy, a 


; Which they ſtrike down with their fect : mode of ſpace, or that part of immo- 


veable 
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veable ſpace which any body poſſeſſes. 
See Space. 

Place is to ſpace or expanſion, ſays 

Mr. Locke, as time is to duration. Our 
idea of place is nothing but the re'ative 
poſition of any thing with referente to 
its diſtance from ſome: fixed and certain 
_ Whence we ſay, that a thing 
| has or has not changed place, when its 
diſtance either is or is not altered with 
refpeRt to thoſe bodies with which we 
have occaſion to compare it, That this 
ts ſo, continues that pr:at philoſopher, 
we may eaſily gather from hence, that 
we have no idea of the place of the uni- 
rerſe, though we can of all its parts. 
To ſay that the world js ſomewhere, 
means no more than it does exiſt : how- 
ever, the word place is ſometimes taken 
to ſenity that ſpace which any body 
takes up; and in this ſenſe, according 
to the ſame author, the univerſe may be 
conceived in a place; but he thinks that 
this portion of infinite ſpace poſſeſſed by 
the material world, might more properly 
be called extenſion. 
The place of the fun, ſtar, &e. de- 
notes the ſign and degree of the zodiac 
which the luminary is in; or the degree 
of the ecliptic, reckoning from the be- 
ginging of Aries, which the planet or 
ttar*s circle of longitude cuts; and there- 
fore coincides with the longitude of the 
fan, planet, or ſtar. As the line of the 
fun's greateſt declination 23® 30“: to the 
line of any preſent declination given or 
obſerved, for inſtance, 230 15': : ſo is 
the radius 10: to the fine of his longi- 
tude 81® 52/; which, if the declination 
were north, would give 20 52' of Ge- 
mini; if ſouth, 20© fa“ of Capricorn for 
the ſun's place. See Veclination, &c. 

The place of the moon being that part 
of her orbit wherein ſhe is found at any 
time, is of various kinds, on account of 
the great incqualities of the lunar mo- 
tions, which render a number of cqua- 
tions and reductions nece ſſary before the 
Juſt point be found. The moon's ficti- 
tious place is her place once equated ; her 
place nearly true, is her place twice 
equated; and her true place is her place 
thrice equated. See Mon. 

| PLACENTA, in anatomy, a foft 
roundiſh maſs found m the womb of preg- 
nant women; which, from its reſem- 
blance to the liver, was called by the an- 
ci-pts hepar uterinum, the uterine liver. 
Th: number of placentz in human ſub- 
je cts, anſwers to that of the fœtuſes; and 
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uſually fo too; but when, there are two 
or more fœtuſes, there are always as 
many placcutz; yet in this caſe they 
often cohere together ſo as to ſcem but 
one, but even in this caſe, thcir veſſels 
do not communicate from one to the 
other. 

The uſe of the piacenta is, together 
with the chorion, to- abſorb the nut ri- 
tious juices from the mother's uterus, as 
the inteſtines do the chyle ; and finally to 
tranſmit it to the fetus, by means of the 
umbilical veins. And it probably ſerves 
to refund again to the parent, the blood 
and urine of the fetus, by the umbi- 
lical arteries. | 

PLAFOND, or Prarovund, in ar- 
chiteure, the ceiling of a room, he- 
ther it be flat or arched, lined with plaſter 
or joiner's work, and frequently enriched. 
with painting. . | 

PLAGIARY, in philology, the pur- 


loining another perſon's works, and put- 


ting them off for a man's own. 
PLAGUE, a moſt acute fever, ariſing 
from a 1 miaſma, brought from 
Oriental countries, which unlels it is im- 
mediately expelled ont of the body, by 
the ſtreugth of the vital motions, by 
buboes and carbuncles, proves fatal.. In 
this, at well as in moſt contagious diſ- 
eaſes, fays Hoffman, the venomous 
miaſma is ſwallowed with the air, and 
inſinuates itſelf into the ſalival juice ; 
whence it aſſaults the head, brain, 
nerves, and animal ſpirits z producing 2 
torpor in the head, a heavineſs, a flecpi- 
neſs, a violent pain, a ſtupor of the 
ſenſes, a forgetfulneſs, inquictude, watch- 
ing, and loſs of ſtrength. From. the 
fauces it proceeds to the ſtomach, crea- 
ting a loathing of ſood, nauſeas, anxicty 
of the precordia, cardialgia attended 
with fainting, xeaching to vomit, and 
vomiting itſelf. Hence it proceds to the 
membranes of the ſpinal marrow, the 
coats of the arteries, producing horrors, -: 
a languid, ſmall, contracted, quick pulſe, 
and even fainting. All which are gene- 
rally ſigns and ſymptoms. of the plagne, 
which are of.a more violent and quick 
operation in proportion to the virulence 
of the peſtilential miaſma. This diſcaſe 
differs trom. other cortagious, maligaant, 
and eruptive fevers, becauſe it is the.moſt 
acute, and ſometimes kills on the tut, 
and ſometimes on the ſecond day. lu 


| 


our climate it is not epidemic or ſporadic, 
from a bad way of living, or an un- 
healthfnl air, but happens when it is 


as theſe are uſually ſingle, the placenta is | 


moſt ſalutary, from contagion alone, and _ 
1s 
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is imported from hot conntries where 
this diſeaſe rages. It will not only abate 
dy intenſe cold, but be perfectly extin- 
guiſhed : wherefore in a cold ſeaſon and 
very cold countries, it either docs not 
appear at all, or in a very mild degree; 
_ whereas if the climate is hot, it is not 
only moſt violent, but moſt common. 

All plagnes are not of the fame na- 
ture, but vary according to different con- 
ſtitutions and circumſtances; but all who 
have written of the plague univerſally 
agree, that ipongy aud porous bodies, of 
an obeſe habit, of a ſanguine and phleg- 
matico-ſanguine conſtitution, women, 
young p:rſons and children, perſons of a 
timid diſpoſition, that are poor, live 
hard, or are given to luxury, and fit up 
late at night, are more apt to be afflicted 
with this diſeaſe than the ſtrong and in- 
trepid, lean, nervous, endued with large 
vellels, men, old perions obnoxious to 
the hz morrhoida! flux, and who have 
iſſues and open ulcers. Nothing brings 
on this diſtemp r ſoon-r than fear, a 
dread of death, and a conſternation of 
the mind. If the poeſtilential poiſon is 
not expelled to the external parts, it is 
certainly fatal; nor is this to be done, 
according to Hoffman, as in other fevers, 
by large ſweats, by ſtools, by a flux of 
urige, by bleeding at the noſe, either na- 
tural or artificial; for theſe threaten de- 
ſtruction. The ſalutary and critical ex- 
cretion which perfectly ſolves the poſti- 
lential diſeaſe is by tumours in the ſur- 
face of the body, not otherwiſe than the 
eryſpelas, between the third and fourth 
day, and the ſooner the better, becauſe 
then the ſymptoms are mitigated. [hat 
there is poiſon contained in theſe tu- 
moors appears from hence, that if the 
ſurgeon opens any of the tumgurs with 
His lancer, and then bleeds a found man 
with the fame, he will be immediately 
ſeited with the plague. 

PLAIN, Planus, whatever is ſmooth 
and even, or ſimple, obvious, and caſy 
to be underſtood; and, conſequently, 
ſtands oppoſed to rough, enriched, or 
Iaboured. | 

A plain figure, in geometry, is an 
uniform ſurface; from every point of 
whoſe perimeter, right lines may be 
drawn to every other point in the 
ſame. 

A plain angle is one contained under 
two lines, or ſurfaces, in contradiſtinc- 
tion to a ſolid angle. See Angle. 

The dottrine of plain triangles, as 
thoſe included under three right lines, 5 


| 
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| termed plain trigonometry. Ste Pre- 


nometry. 

PLAIN Sailing, See Soiling, 

PLAIN Table, in geometry, &e. an 
inſtrument uſed in the ſurveying of lands, 
whereby the plan is taken on the ſpot, 
without any future protrattion. 

PLrArx Problem, in mathematics, fuch 
a ptoblem as cannot be folved geometti- 
cally, but by the interſection cither of a 
right line and a circle, or of the eircum- 
ferences of two circles; as, given the 
greateſt ſide, and the ſum of the other 
two fides of a right angled triangle, to 
find the triangle, as allo to detcribe a 
trapezium that ſhall make a given area f 
four given lines. Such problems can only 
have two ſolutions, in regard a right line 
can only cut a circle, or one cirele cut 
another in two points, 3 

PLAINT, in law, the exhibiting any 
action, real or perſonal, in writing. 84 
Acl ion. | 

PLAISE, the Engliſh name of a ſpe- 
cies of the pleuronectes, with ſmooth 
lides, a ſpine near the anus, and the eyes 
and fix tubercles placed on the right tide 
of the head: it is ſomewhat larger chan 
the flounder. | 

PLAN, the repreſ-ntation of ſome- 
thing drawn on a plane: ſuch are maps, 
charts, ichnographies, &c. The term 
plan, however, is particularly uſed for a 
draught of a building, ſuch as it appeara, 


! 


or is intended to appear, on the ground; 


ſhewing the extent, diviſion, and diſlri- 
bution of its arca, or 8 into 
apartments, rooms, pallages, &c. 

A geometrical plan is that wherein the 
ſolid and vacant parts are repreſented in 
their natural proportions. | 

The raiſed plan of a building is the 
ſame with what is otherwiſe called aa 
elevation or orthography. 

A perſpective I is that exhibited hy 
degradations, or diminutions, according 
to the rules of peripective. 

To render plans intelligible, it is uſual 
to diſtinguiſh the maſſives with a back 
wath; the projeftures on the ground are 
drawn in full lines, and thoſe ſuppoſed 
over them in dotted lines. The augmen- 
tations, or alterations to be made, are 
diſtinguiſhed by a colour different from 
what is already built; and the tints of 
each plan made lighter, as the ſtorics are 
raiſcd. 

in large buildings, it is uſual to hare 
three ſeveral plans, fer the three ſuſt 
{tories 
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PLANE, Planam, in geometry, a 
plain ſurſace, ot one that lies evenly be- 
tween its bounding lines: 2nd as a right 
fine is the ſhortelt extenſion from one 
Point to another, ſo a plane ſurface is the 
ſhorteſt extenſion from one line to 
another, In aſtronomy, conics, &ec. the 
term plane is frequently uſed for an 
imaginary ſurface, ſuppoſed to cut and 
paſs through tolid bodies; and on this 
founda ion, is the whole doctrine of co- 
nic ſechions built. in mechanics, plancs 
are either horizontal, that is, parallel to 
the borizon, or inclined thereto. 

The determining how far any given 
plane deviates from an horizontal one, 
makes the whole buſine(s of levelling. In 
opties, the plancs of reflection and refrac- 


tion are thoſe drawn through the incident | 


and refl:Qcd or reſracted rays. The 
plane of the horopter is that drawn 
through the horepter, perpendicularly to 
the plane of the two optical axes. Sce 
n Horoprer. 

In perſpeclire, we mcet with the per- 
ſpective plan, which is ſuppoſed to be 
pellucid, and perpendicular to the ho- 

rizon ; the horizon plane, ſuppoſed to 
Pais through the ſpectator s cyc, parallel 
to the horizon; the geometrical plane, 
| likewiſe parallet to the horizon, whereon 
the object to be repreſented is ſuppoſed 
to be placed, &c. b , 
The plane of projection, in the ſtereo- 
graphie projection of the ſphere, is that 
on which the projection is made; correſ- 
ponding to the perſpectixe plane. 
PLANE, in joinery, an edge · tool to 
© ſhave weod ſmooth and even. 
PLANET, Planeta, in altronomy, a 
celeſtial body revolving round the ſun as 2 
center, ink changing its poſition with 
i reſpect to the'fixcd ſtars. The planets 
are uſually diſtinguiſhed into primary 
and ſecondary. 

Primary PLANETS, thoſe which move 
round the {un as a center, and are by way 
of eminence, uſually called planets. 

Secontary PLANETS, or ſatellites, ſuch 
as move round jome primary planet, as 
their reſpective center, in the ſame man- 
ner as the primary planets do round the 
fun, The primary planets are fix in 
number, viz. Saturn, ſupiter, Mars, the 

Earth, Venus, and Mercury. Of theſe 


the firſt three are called ſuperior planets, 
becauſe their orbits circumſcribe that of 


the earth; and the two laſt inferior pla- 
nets, becauſe their orbits are circumſcrib- 
ed by the orbit of the earth, The order, 


A 


poſition, magnitude, &c. of the planets 
are repreſented in plate XLII. 

From the ſeveral phaſes and appear- 
ances of the planets, they are found to 
be all perfectly like the moon, that is, 
opake bodies, aud borrow all their light 
from the tun. 

This will plainly appear from the fol- 
lowing particulars: 1. Venus, obſerved 
with a teleſcope, is rarely found full, but 
with variable phaſes like thoſe of the 
moon, her illuminated part ſtill turned 
towards the eaſt, when the is the morning 
tar, and welt, when the evening tar. 
And the like phaſes have been obſerved - 
of Mars and Mercury. 

2. Gaſlendus firſt, and after him 
others; have obſerved Mercury on the 
face of the lun, acroſs which he appeared 
to paſs like a black round ſpot. Horrox, 
in 1639, alſo obſerved Venus in the ſun, 
where ſhe made the ſame appearance. 

3. De la Hire, in , with a teleſ- 
cope of ſixtcen feet, diſcovered mountains 
in Venus, larger than thoſe of the 
moon. | 

4. Caſſini obſerved two ſpots in Ve- 
nus ; four in Mars, likewiſe obſerved by 
Campani ;-and ſeveral, at ſeveral times, 
in Jupiter : and from his obſervations of 
theſe "ſpots found that they had a rota- 
tion tound their axcs: he even deter- 
mined the velocity of that rotation, or 
the period wherein it was eſſected, v. gr. 
chat of Jupiter 9 hours 56 that of Mars, 
24 hours 40; and Joo of Venus 24 
hours. And fince the fun, moon, Ju- 
piter, Mars, Venus, and the. Earth, ate 
lound to revolve on their ax<cs, i. e. to 
have a diurnal rotation, ne doubt Mer- 
cury and Saturn have the ſame though 
the great nearneſs of the former to the 
ſun, and the great diſtance of the latter, 
prevent any ſpots. from being obſerved on 
them, whence that rotation might be 
demonſtrated. _ | 

5. In Jupiter are obſerved two ſwaths, 
or belts, brighter than the reſt. of his 
diſk, and moveable ; ſometimes found 
in one part, | ſometimes in another; 
ſometimes broader, ſometimes narrower. 

6. In 2609, were firſt obſerved three 
little ſtars, or moons, moving about Ju- 
piter, by Sim, Marius; and in 1610 the 
fame were obſerved by Galileo: theſe 
are now frequently obſcrved to diſappear 
in a elcar iky, when Jupiter happens to 
be diametrically interpoſed between them 
and the ſun. Whence it appears they 
are void of light, at ſuch time whe the 
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then when emerged in Jupiter s light 


and the ſun, appear like dark fpors or 
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ſan's rays, intercepted by Jupiter, cannot 
be propagated to them in right lines; 
and hence alſo, that, like the moon, 
they are opake bodies, illuminated by the 
ſun; and hence again, fince Jupiter does 


not illuminate his fatellites when placed 
behind, he himfclf in that pait turned 
from the ſun, may be argued to be void | 
of light. 

7. When Jupiter's moons are diame- | 
trically interpoſed between Jupiter aud 
the ſun, there is ſeen a round ſpot on 
ſupiter's diſk, which is fometimes larger 
than the ſatellite itſelf, Whence it ap- 
pears. that the ſatellites are opake bodies, 
illuminated by the fan ; that they pro- 
ject a {hadow upon the planet, and that 
the round ſpots ſeen in ſupiter are the 
ſhadows of the ſatellites. Whence allo, 4 
the interſection of that ſhadow being 
found to be a circle, the ſhadow mult be 
conical; and therefore the figure of the 
ſatellites, at leaſt as to ſenſe, is ſpheri- 
cal. 

8. The earth heing between Jupiter 
and the ſun, if, at the ſame time, any of 
the ſatellites happen to be between Ju- 
piter and the ſun, it is loſt in Jupiter's 
light, though ſometimes appearing like a 
black ſpot. 'This phænomenon has been 


frequently obſ-rved by Caſſini and Ma- 


raldi, who have likewiſe noted very con 
ſiderable alt-rations in the apparent mag- 
nitudes of the ſatellites; for which nb 
reaſon could be given from the diſtance 
of ſupiter, the tun, or the earth: e. gr. 
That th? fourth, which is uſually feen 
the ſmalleſt, is ſometimes the largeſt, and 
the third, which is uſually the largeſt, 
ſometimes the ſmalleſt. Hence, as the 
ſatellites are illuminated by the fun, even 


yet appear obſcure, there muſt be ſome 
alteration in their atmoſpheres, to pre- 
vent the ſun's rays being equally reflect. d 
from every part of their ſurface; Which 
mult likewiſe be the cauſe why their ha- 
dow is ſometimes larger than them- 
ſclves. 

Now, to ſum up the evidence. *. 
Since in Venus, Mercury, and Mars, only 
that part of the diſk illuminat d by the 
ſan is found to ſhine; and, again, Venus 
and Mercury, when between the earth 


maculz on the fun's ditk ; it is evid-eut, 
that Mars, Jupiter, and Mercury, are 
opake bodies, illuminated with the r- 
rowed light of the fun. And the ſame 
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of the ſatellites reaches. as well as id 
that patt turned from the ſun ; and that 
his ſatellites are opake. and reflect the 
ſun's light, is abundantly ſheun. Wheres 
fore, lince Saturn, with his ring and 


| ſatellites, only yield a faint light, fainter 


conſiderably than that of the fixed ſtars; 
though theſe be vaſtly more remote ; and 
than that of the reſt of the planets : it is 
pa't doubt, he too, with his attendants, 
are opake bodies. 

2. Since the ſun's light is not tranſs 
mitted through Mercury and Venus, 
when placed againſt him, it is plain they 
are denſe opake bodies; which is likewiſe 
evident of jupiter, from his hiding the 
fatellites in his ſhadow ; and therefore, 
by analogy, the ſame may be concluded 
of Saturn. 

3. From the variable ſpots in Venus, 
Mars. and Jupiter, it is cvident thoſe 
planets hare a chang.able atmoſphere z 
which changea'vle atmoſphere may, by a 
Uke argument, be inferred of the ſatiel- 
lites of Jupiter, and therefore by ſimili- 
tude the ſame may be concluded of the 
other plan-ts 

4. In like manner, from the moun- 
tains obſerved in Venus, the ſame may 
be tuppoſet in the other plane s. 

5. Since then Saturn jupiter, bath 
their fateilitcs, Mars, Venus ar1 Mer- 
cury, are opake bodies, ining with th: 
/un's borrowed light, arc furnithed with 
mountains, and cncompalt.4d with a 
changeable atmoſphere ; they have, of 
conſequence, waters, ſeas, &c. as well 
as dry land, and are bodics like the 
moon, and thrrefore like the carth. 

And hence nothing hinders but that 
the planets may alt . concluded to be 


inhabited. Huygens in dis Cotmotheo- * 


ros, argues very plauſibly for the exiltcence 
of planetary inhabitants, from the f:mis 
litude of the planets with our carth 
tholz, lik: this, b in» opake, denſe, un- 
eveu, round. heavy, illuminated and 
warwed by the lun; having night and 
lay, ummer and winter, &c. 

Wolfius d duces ſomething relating 
hereto from ar;vinents of another kind. 
Ius, e. vr. it is ſcarce to be doubted, 
tha: the inhabitants of ;upiter are much 
lar er than thoſs of the earth; and in 
tic &, of the piant kind. For it is thewn 


in optics, that the pupil of the «ye con- 


tracts in a ſtrong light, and dilates in a 
weak one; whereſfore, ſince in ſupiter 
the tun s meridian light is much feebler 


appears of Jupiter, from 'ts being oid | than on the carth, by ccaton of Jupit-r's 


of light in that part to which the ſhadow | 


Vol. III. 


greater dictance from the fun; the pupil 
3E . will 
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will need to be much more dilatable in | 
the inhabitants of Jupiter, than in thoſe 
of the earth. But the pupil is obſerved 
to have a conſtant proportion to the ball 
of the eye, and the eye to the reſt of the 
body; ſo that, in animals, the larger the 
pupil, the larger the eye and the larger 
the body, : 

In the Copernican ſyſtem, the propor- 
tion between the ſemi-diameters of the 
planetary orbits, or between the diſtances 
of the 7 arr planets from the ſan, is 
found by trigonometry; ſo that if the 
diſtance of any one of them, as for in- 
ſtance, if the diſtance of the earth from 
the ſun be given, the diſtances of all the 
reſt of the planets from the ſun may be 
found : in any of the ſuperior plancts, 
the ratio its diſtance from the ſun bears 
to the diſtance of the earth from the fun 
is known, by meaſuring the angle of the 
planet's retrogradation. 

We have hitherto conſidered the phæ- 
nomena- of the heavenly bodies without 
regard to the accurate form of their orb- 


its, which is not circular, but elliptical ; yet | 


that it is very little ſo, even in the moſt 
excentric orbit, as that of Mercury, will 
appear by comparing their excentricities 
with their mean diſtances from the ſun. 
Thus, ſuppoſe the mean diſtance of the 
earth from the ſun be divided into 1000 
equal parts, then in thoſe parts we have, 
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than in June. As to the ſun's being hotter, 
it is true, it is ſo to all thoſe places which 
receive his rays directly or perpendiculat- 
ly, but we find his heat abated on account 
of the 2 of the ys. and his ſhort 


continuance above the horizon at that 
time. And as to his diſtance, it is only 
with reſpect to the zenith of the place, 
not the center of the earth; ſince it is 
plain, the fun may approach the cen- 
ter of the carth, at the ſame time that 
it recedes from the zenith of any place. 

Agrecable to the ſun's nearer diſtance 
in the winter, we obſerve his apparent 
motion is then quicker than in ſummer; 
for in the 87 of V it is about 61 per 
day, but in the 89 of oz his motion is 
but 57 per day. Accordingly, we find 
the ſummer half-year eight days longer 
than the winter half-ycar, as appears by 
the following computation, according to 
the new ſtyle, | 


In March roZ days. In Sept, oy days 


April 30 Octob. 31 

May 31 Nov. 30 

June 30 Dee. 31 

July 31 Jan. 31 

Aug. 31 Feb. 28 

Sept. 23 March 20 
1863 178; 
1784 

Difference 8 days. 


For the ſun's attracting force being one 


Mars CS: DS:: 141 :1524::1 : 10,8. | part of the cauſe of the planet's motion, 
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That the earth's orbit is elliptical, is 
well known from common experience ; 
for were the orbit circular, the ſun's ap- 
parent diameter would always be the 
fame; but we find it is not, for if it be 
meaſured with a micrometer in winter - 
time, it will be found conſiderably larger 
than in the ſummer, and it will be great- 
eſt of all when the ſun is in the 89 of yp 


(which ſhews that is the place of the 
aphelium) it being then 32/ 47 ; where- 
as, when the fun is in the $® of gz, 
his diameter is but zr' 40”. 

Hence it is evident that the ſun is 
really ncarer to us in the midſt of winter 
than in the midſt of ſummer ; but this 
ſeems a paradox to many, who think the 
ſun muſt needs be hotteſt when it is 
neareft to us, and that the ſun is appa- 


rently more diſtant from us in December 


and this force always increaling and de- 
creaſing in the inverſe ratio of the ſquares 
of the diſtances, it is evident the velocity 
of the planet will always be greater 
the nearer it is to the ſun, and vice 


* * | 

et is this unequal motion of a planet 
regulated by a certain immutable law, 
from which it never varies, which is, 
that a line, drawn from the center of the 
ſun to the center of the planet, does fo 
move with the planet about the ſun, that 
it deſcribes elliptic arcas always propor- 
tional to the times. 

PLANETARIUM, an aſtronomical 
machine, repreſenting the motions, orb- 
its, &c. of the planets, agreeably to the 
Copernican ſyſtem. The planetarium 
is more generally known by the name 
orrery, and therefore we have given its 
deſcription and uſe under that article. 
See Orrery. ; 

PLANETARY, relating to the pla- 

| nets, 


gan animal. 
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nets. Thus we meet with planetary 
days, hours, years, ſyſtems, &c. 
LANIMETRY, that part of geo- 

metry which conſiders lines and plain 
figures, without eonlidering their height 
or depth. | 

PLANISPHERE, a projection of the 
ſphere and its various circles on a plane ; 
in which ſenſe maps, wherein are exhi- 
bited the meridians, and other circles of 
the ſphere, are planiſpheres, 

PLANTtSPHERE is more particulary 
uſed for an aſtronomical inſtrument uſed 
in obſerving the motions of the heavenly 
bodies. It conſiſts of a projection of the 
celeſtial ſphere upon a plane, repreſenting 
the ſtars, conſtellations, &c. in their 
proper order; ſome being projected on 
che meridian, and others on the equator. 

PLANT, planta, an organical body, 


_ deſtitute of ſenſe and ſpontaneous mo- 


tion, adhet ing to another body in ſuch a 
manner as to draw from it its nouriſh- 
ment, and having power of propagating 
itſelf Ia ſeeds. The parts of which a 
plant conſiſts are, the root, (talk, leaf, 
flower, and fruit. Plant and vegetable 
are terms almoſt ſynonymous, every plant 
being a vegetable. Dr. Boerhaave defines 
a vegetable to be a body generated of the 
carth, or ſomething ariſing of the earth, 
to which it adheres or is connected by 
parts called roots, through which it re- 
ceives the matter of its nouriſhment and 
increaſe ; and conſiſts of juices and veſ- 
ſels ſenſibly diſtin from each other: or, 
a vegetable is an organical body, com- 
poſed of veſſels and juices every where 
diſtinguiſhable from each other; to which 
body grow roots or parts, whereto it ad- 
heres, and from which it derives the mat- 
ter of its life and growth. This defini- 


- tion furniſhes a juſt and adequate idea of 


a vegetable; for by its conſiſting of diſ- 
tinct veſſels and juices, it is diſtinguiſhed 
from a foſſile; and by its adhering to 
another body, from which it derives its 
nouriſhment, and being deſtitute of ſenſa- 
tion, it is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from 
The veſſels, or containing 
parts of plants, conſiſt chicfly of earth, 
bound or connected together by oil, as a 
gluten; which being exhauſted by fire, 
air, age, or the like, the plant moulders, 
or returns again in'o its earth or duſt; 
but it muſt be owned, that water, air, 
falt, and ſulphur, or oil, are likewiſe 
conitituent parts of plants, ſince they 
can be all obtained by a well managed 
analyſis. The root, or part whereby 
plants are connected to their matrix, and 
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by which they receive their nutritious juice, 
conſiſts of an infinite number of abſor- 
bent veſſels, which being diſperſed through 
the interſtices of the earth, attract or im- 
bibe the juices of the ſame; conſequently 
every thing in the earth that is diſſolubſe 
in water is liable to be imbibed, as air, 
falt, oil, and fumes of minerals, metals, 
&c. and of theſe plants do really conſiſt, 
See Ryor. 

The motion of theſe nutritious juices 
is not unlike that of the blood in ani- 
mals, being eſſected by the action of the 
air. The diſcovery of this we owe to the 
admirable Malpighi, who firſt obſerved, 
that plants confilf of two ſeries or orders 
of veſſels: 1. Such as receive and diſtri- 
bute the alimentary juices, anſwering to 
the arteries, lacteals, veins, &c. of ani» 
mals. 2. The tracheæ, or air-veſlels, 
which are long hollow pipes, wherein air 
is commonly received and expelled”; 
that is, inſpired and expired, Hence it 
follows, that the heat of the ſun muſt 
have a ſtrong effect on the air included in 
theſe trachez ; whence ariſes a perpetual 
ſpring of action, to promote the eircula- 
tion of the juicts in plants. 

For the botanical diſtribution of plants 
into claſſes, genera, &c, ſee the articles 
Botany, Genus, &e. 

Feile PLAN Ts, thoſe plants found 
buried in the earth, aud lodged in almoſt 
all the kinds of ſtrata, or Sdltances, to 
be met with there, 

PLANTAIN, Plantoge, in botany, a 
plant, the root, leaves, and feeds of 
which are uſed in medicine, and reckon- 
ed cooling and aſtringent ; being much 
recommended in fluxes of all kinds, par- 
ticularly hzmorrhages, whether from the 
noſe, mouth, or uterus. 't is likewiſe 
accounted a great healer of freſh wounds. 

Ribwort, and bucks-hern plantain, are 
two ſpecies of, and agree with plantain 
in vigues. 

PLANTATION, in the Weſt In- 
dies, denotes a ſpot of ground which a 
planter, or perſon arrived in a new colo- 
ny, pitches on to cultivate for his own 
ule, or is aſſigned for that purpoſe. Plan- 
tation is often uſed in a ſynonymous ſenſe 
with colony. 

PLANTING, in agriculture and gar- 
dening, is ſetting a tree or plant, taken 
from its proper place, in a new hole or 
pit; throwing freſh earth over its root, 
and filling up the holc to the level of the 
ſurface of the ground, . 

The firſt thing in planting. ſays Mr, 


Miller, is to prepare the ground before 
3E 3 the 


' 
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the trees or plants are taken out of the 


ca th, that they may remain Hut of the 
ground as ſhort a tim as poſſible; and 
the next is, to take up the trecs or plan's 
in order to their being tranſplanted. In 
taking up the trees, carefully dig away 
the carth round the roots, ſo as to come 
at their ſeveral parts to cut them off; for 
it they are torn out of the ground with- 
out care, the roots will be broken and 
breited. to the great injury of te trees. 
When you have taken them up, the next 
thing is\to prepa them for planting by 


pruning the rvots and heads. And firſt, 


as to the roots; all the ſmall fibres are 
to be cut off, as near to the place from 
whence they arc produced as may ve, ex- 
cept they are to e replanted immediately 
after they ar- taken up. Then prune off 
all the bruiſed or broken roots, all ſuch 
as are irregular, and croſs each other, 
and all downright roots, eſpecially in 
truit-trees: ſhort en the larger roots in 
proportion to the age, the {trength, and 
nature of the tree, obſcrving that the 
walnut, mulberry, and ſomes other ten- 
der- rooted kinds, ſhould not be pruned 
ſo cloſe as the more hardy foits of fruit 
and foreit trees: in young frur-trees, 
ſuch as pears, apples, plums, p: aches, 
Ec. that are one v-ar old from the time 
of their budding and grafting, the roots 
may be left only about cight or nine 
inches long; but in older trees they mult 
be left of a much greater lenght; but 
this is only to be und-rit-od of the larger 
roots, for the ſmail ones mult be chiefly 
quite ent out, or pruncd very ſhort. The 
next thing is the pruning of their heads, 
which muſt be differently performed in 
diff-rent times; and the deſign of the 
trees mult alſo be conſidered ; thus, if 
they are deſigned for walls or eſpaliers, it 
is beſt to plant them with the greateſt 
part of tl eir heads, which ſhould remain 
on till they begin to ſhoot in the ſpring, 
when they, muſt be cut down th five or 
ſix eyes, at the fame time taking care 
not to diſturb the roots. But if the trees 
are deligned for ſtandards, you ſhould 
prune off all the ſmall branches clole to 
the place where they are produced, as alſo 
the irregular ones, which croſs cach 
other; and after having diſplaced the ſe 
branches, you ſhould alſo cut off all tuc! 
parts of branches as have by any accident 
been broken er wound:d ; but by no 
means cut off the main leading ſhoots, 
which are neceſſary to attract the ſap from 


the ront, and thereby promote the growth 
of the tree. 
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Having thus prepared the trees for 
planting, you muſt now proceed to place 
them in the carth ; but firſt, if the trees 
have been long out of the ground, ſo that 
the bbres of the roots are dricd, place 
them eight or ten hours in water, beſore 
they arc planted, with their heads erect, 
and the roots only immerſcd therein, 
which will ſwell the dricd veſlcls of the 
roots, and prepare them to imbihe nou- 
riſhment from the carth. In planting 
them, great regard ſhould be had to the 
nature of the {oil; for if that be cold 
aad moiſt, the trees ſhould be plant- 
ed very ſhallow; and if it be a hard 
rock or gravel, it will be better to raiſe a 
hill of carth where each tree is to be 
planted, than to dig inte the rock or gra» 
vei, and fill it up with earth, as is too 
often practiſed, by which means the trees 
are planted, as it were, in a tub, and 
have but little room to extend their roots. 
"The next thing to be obſerved is to place 
the trees in the hole in ſuch a manner 
that the roots may- be about the fame 
depth in the ground as before they were 
iaken up: then break the carth fine\with 
a ſpade, and ſcatter it into the hole, fo 
that it may fall in between every root, 
that there may be no hollowneſs in the 
carth; then, having filled up the hole, 
gently triad down the earth with your 
feet, but do not make it too hard, which 
is a great fault, eſpecialy if the ground 
be ſtrong cr wet. Having thus planted 
the trees, they ſhould be faſtencd to 
takes driven into the ground, to prevent 
their being diſplaced by the wind, and 
ſome mulch laid on the ſurface of the 
ground about their roots : as to ſuch as 
are planted againſt walls, their roots 
ſhould be placed about five or ſix inches 
from the wall, to which their heads 
hould be nailed to prevent their being 
blown up by the wind. Ihe ſeaſons for 
planting are varions, according to the 
different forts of trees, or the ſoil in 
which they are planted : for the trees 
whoſe leaves fall off in winter, the beſt 
time is the beginning, of October, pro» 
vided the ſoil be dry; but if it be a very 
wet ſoil, it is better to defer it till the 
latter end of February, or the beginning 
of March; and for many kinds of ever- 
zreens, the beginning of April is by far 
the beſt ſeaſon; though they may be 
ſafely removed at Midſummer provided 
they are not to be carried very far ; but 
you ſhould always make choice of a 
cloudy wet ſcaſon. Miller's Gardener's 
Lig. 
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PLASHING of Nuickſet-Hedges, an 


operation very neceſſary to promote the 
growth and continuance of old hedges. 
jt is performed in this manner : the old 
ſtubs muſt be cut off, &c. within two or 
three inches of the ground, and the beſt 


und longeſt of the middle fized ſhoots | 


left to lay down. Some of the ſtrongeſt 
of theſe muſt alſo be I:ft to antwer the 
purpoſe of ſtakes. Thete are to be cut 
olf to the height at which the hedge is 
intended to be left; and they are to ſtand 
at ten feer diſtance one from another: 
when there are not proper ſhoots tor theſe 
at the due diſtances, their places muſt be 
ſupplied with common - ſtakes of dead 
wood. The hedge is to be firſt thinned, 
by cutting away all but thoſe ſhoots which 
are intended to be uſed cither as (takes, 
or the other work of the plaſhing : the 
ditch is to be cleaned out with the tpade : 
and it muſt be now dug as at firft, with 
Noping ſides each way; and when there 
is any cavity on the hank on which the 
hedge grows, or the earth has been waſhed 
away trom the roots of the ſhrubs, it is 
to be made good by facing it, as they ex- 
preſs it, with the mould dug from the 
upper part of the ditch : all the reſt of 
the earth dug out of the ditch is to be 
laid upon the top of the bank, and the 
owner ſhould look carefully into it that 
this be done; for the workmen, to ſpare 
themſelves trouble, are apt to throw as 
much as they can upon the face of the 
bank; which being by this means over- 
loaded, is ſoon walhed off into the ditch 
again, and a very great part of the work 
undone ;z whereas what is laid on the top of 
the bank always remains there, and makes 
a good fence of an indifterent hedge. 
In the plaſhing the quick, two extremes 
are to be avoided; theſe are, the laying 
it too lew, and the laying it too thick : 
this makes the ſap run all into the ſhoots, 
and leaves the plaſhes without ſufficient 
nouriſhment ;- which, with the thicknets 
of the hedge, finally kills them. The 
other extreme of laying them too high 
is equally to be avoided ; for this car- 
ries up all the nouriſhment into the 
plaſhes, and ſo makes the ſhoots'ſmall 
and weak at the bottom, and conſequent- 
ly, the hedge thin. A new hedge raiſed 
from ſets in the common way, generally 
requires plaſhing about eight or nine 
years aſter, 

PLASTER, - Emplaſtrum, in phar- 
macy, an external application, of a harder 
conhiſtence than our ointments : theſe 


arc io be ſpread according to the diſſerent 
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circumſtances of the wound, place, or 
patient, either upon linen or leather; , 

PLASTER, among builders, &. 
The plaſter of Paris is a preparation ot 
leycral ſpecies of gypſums, dug near 
Mont Maitre, a village in the neighbours 
hood of Paris; whence the name, 
Gypſum 

i be belt fort is hard, white, ſhining, 
and marbly; known by the names of 
plaſter-(tone, or parget of Mont Waitre. 
It will neither give fire with fect, nor 
ferment with aqua-fortis, but very freely 
and readily calciues in the fire, into a 
very fine plaſter; the uſe of which in 
building and caſting ſtatues, is. well 
known. . See Sruccs. 

As the modern taſte runs greatly into 


plaſtering, it were to be wiſhed that this 
art could be brought to its ancient per- 
fection. The plaſters of the Romans 
were exceeding durable; witneſs ſeveral 
yards of it (till to be found on the top 
of the Pont de Garde, near Nilmecs. At 
Venice they ule a very durable plaſter; 
but as the ſecret of preparing it is not 
known among us, it would be worth 
while to try whether ſuch a ſubſtance . 
might not be made by boiling the powder 
of gypſum dry over the firc, tor it will boil 
in the manner of water; and when this 
boiling or recalcining was over, the mixing 
with it reſin, or pitch, or both together, 
with common fulphur, ard the powder 
of ſea-ſhells. If theſe were all mixed 
together, and the water added to it hot, 
ani the matter all kept hot upon the 
fire till the inſtant of its being uſed, fo 
that it might be laid on hot, it is poſlible 
this ſecret might be hit upon. Wax and 
oil of turpentine may be allo tried as ad- 
dit ons ; theſe being the common ingre- 
dients in ſuch cements as we have accounts 
of are the firmeſt. Strong ale-wort is 
by ſome directed to be utcd, inſtead of 
water, to make mortar of lime ſtone be 
ot a more than ordinary ſtrength. It is 
poſſible that the uſe of this tenucrous li- 
quor in the powdered ingredients of 
this propoſed plaſter, might greatly add 
to their ſolidity and firmnets. | 
PLASTIC, gde notes a thing 
endued with a formative power, or 4 
faculty of forming and faſhioning a mais 
of matter, after the likeneſs of a living 
being; ſuch a virtue as ſome of the an- 
cient Epicureans, and perhaps the Peri- 
patetics too, imagined to reſide in the 
earth, or, at leaſt, to have anciently te- 
ſided therein, by means whereof, and 


without any extraordinary intervention of 


a crear 
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a creator, it put forth plants, &c. Some 
of them ſeem to be of opinion, that ani- 
mals; and even man himſelf, was the 
cſſect of this plaftic power. 
PLASTICE, the PAST ART, a 
branch of ſeutpture, being the art of 
fming figures of min, birds, beaſts, 
Hines, &c. in plaſter, clay, luc, or the 
Uke. a | 2 
PLATE, in commerce, gold or ſilver 
wroutht into veflels, for dome ſtie ufes.. 
Pl. AT FORM, in the military art, 
an cle ration of carth, on which cannon 
is place-l, to fire on the enemy; ſuch are 
tle mounts in the middle of curtains. 
On the r2rpart there is always a plat- 
form, where the cannon are mounted. 
Ic is made by the heaping up of earth on 
the rampart, or by an arrangement of 
madrĩers, riſing inſenſibly, for the cannon 
to roll on, eicher in a caſc mate, or on 
a'tack in the ont works. | 
All praclitioners ate agreed, that no 
Amr can be depended on, unleis the picce 
can he placed on a folid platſorm; for if 
the platſim ſnhakes with the firft impulſe 
of the powder, the picce muſt hkewiſc 
Hake, which will alter its direction, and 
ender the ſhot uncertain. 
PLATFORM, in architeQure, a row 
ef beams, which ſupport the timber- 
Fork of a roof, and lic on the top of the 
wall, where the entablature ought to be 
raiſed. This term is alſo uſed for a kind 
of tetrace, or broad, ſmooth, open walk 
at the top of a Hiding, from whence a 
fair proſpect may e taken ef the adja- 
cent country. Itence an edifice is faid to 
be covend with 2. platform, when it is 
fat at top and has no ridge. Moſt of 
the Oriental buildings are thus covered, 
as were ail thoſe cf the ancients, 
PLATONIC, ſomething relating to 
Plato, his ſchovl-pbiloſophy, opinions, 
or the hike : thus, Platonic love denotes 
2 pure ſpiritual aſſection, for which Plato 
was a preat advocate, ſubſiſting between 
the different fexes, wbltratcd from all 
carnal appetites, and regarding no other 
„je ct but the mind and its beauties : or 
it is even a ſincere dilinterelted friendſhip 
ſubſilling between perſons of the tame 
fex, abſtrafted from any ſelfiſh views, 
and regzizding no other object than the 
perſon, if any ſuch love or friendſhip 
has aught of a foundation in nature. 
PLATONIC YEAR, or the GREAT 
YEAR, a period of time determined by 
the revolution of the cquinoxes, or the 
ſpace wherein the ſtars and conſtellations 
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of the equinoxes, The Platonic year, 
| according to Lycho Brahe, is 25816, ac- 
cording to Ricciolus 25920, and accord- 


ing to Caſſini -24800 years. See Preceſ- 


fame the F quinoes. 


+ This period once accompliſhed, it was 
an opinion among the ancicnts, that the 
world was to begin anew, and the fame 
ſeries of things to turn over again. 
PLATONISM, the doctrine and ſen- 
timents of Plato and his followers. 
PLATTOON, or PLoTToOON, in 
the military art, a ſmall ſquare body 
of forty or fifty men, drawn out of a 
battalion of foot, and placed between the 
ſquadrons of harſe, to ſuſtain them; or 
in ambuſcades, ſtreights, and defites, 
where there is not room for whole bat- 


uſcd when they form the hollow ſquare, 
ro flrengthen the angles. The grena- 


diers are generally potted in plattoons. 


PUEA, in law, what either party al- 
ledges for himfelf in court, in a cauſe 
there depending; and; in a more re- 
ſtrained tenſe, the defendant's anſwer to 
the plaintiſſ's declaration. Pleas are 
uſually divided into thoſe of the crown, 
and common pleas. Pleas of the crown 
are all tuits in the King's name, or in 
the name of the attorney-peneral on his 


behalf, for offences againtt his: cron and 


dignity, and againſt his peace ; as trea- 
fon, murder, felony, &c. * Common 
pleas are ſuch ſuits as are carricd on be- 
tween common rerſons, in civil caſes. 


branches as there are actions. Jo an ac- 
tion there is either a general or a ſpecial 
plea: and here a general plca is a general 
anſwer to the declaration; as in a debt 
or contract, the general plea is, that he 
owes nothing, in a debt upon bond, that 
It» is not his deed, or he paid it on the 
day; in an action on a promiſe, that he 
made no promiſe; and in a treſpaſs, 
not guilty. Special pleas are either in 
bar to the action brought, or in abate- 
ment of the writ on which tHe action is 
framed. All pleas are to be ſuccinct, 
without any unneceſſary repetitions, and 
muſt e direct and pertinent to the 
caſe. . | 

PLEADING, in law, a ſpeech nt- 
tered at the bar, in defence of a cauſe: 
but, in a ſtricter ſenſe, the allegations of 
the parties to a ſuit, made after the de- 
claration, till the iſſue is joined. In 
this ſenſe they expreſs what is containcd 
in the bar, replication, and rcjoinder 
and not what is in the declaration itſelf. 


return to their former places, in reſpect 


* 


3 Hence 


talions or regiments, Plattons are always 


"Theſe pleas may be divided into as many 
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Hence defaults in the matter of declara- 
tion are not confined withia the miſ- 
pleading. From the Conqueſt all plead- 
ing was performed in French, till the 
reign of Edward III. when it was ap- 
pointed that the pleas ſhould be pleaded 
in Engliſh; but that they ſhould be en- 
tered or recorded in Latin, 

PLEASURE and Pain, 
Locke, ate ſimple ideas, which we re- 
ceive both from ſenſation and reflection; 
there being thoughts of the mind, as well 
as ſenſation accompanied with plcaſure 
or pain. See Pain. 

There are a great many modes of plea- 
ſure and pain which refult from the va- 
rious conſiderations of good and evil, 
whether natural or moral, and the paſ- 
ſions thereby excited. Pleaſure and pain 
feem to be the means made uſe of by na- 
ture, to direct us in the purſuit of hap- 


*pineſs; ſinee pleaſure is annexed to what- 


ever contributes therto, and pain is the 
companion of what tends to our ruin. 
Hence it is, that the pleaſures of a child, 
a youth, a grown perſon, and an old 
man, all vary, according to the different 
things required by nature in each (tate, 
whether {imply for the preſervation of 
the individual, or for that and propaga- 
tion jointly. 

PLEBEIAN, P/c4:ius, a perſon of the 
rank of the common people. It is chiefly 
uſed.in ſpeaking of the ancient Romans, 
who were divided into ſenators, knights, 
and plebeians or commons. 

PLEBISCITUM, in Roman anti- 
quity, a law enacted by the common 
people, at the requeſt of the tribune, or 
other plebeian magiſtrate, without the 
intervention of the fenat-; but more 
particularly denotes the law which -the 
people made, when they retircd to the 
Aventine meunt. 

PLEDGE, Plegius in common law, a 
ſurety, either real or perſonal, which the 
23 is to find, for proſecuting the 

uit. 

PLEDGET, Bors rr, or Con- 
PRESS, Plumaceolus, in ſurgery, a kind 
of flat tent, laid over a wound to imbibe 
the ſuperfluous humours, and keep it 
clean. See Wound. 

PLEIADES, Vrgiliæ, in aſtronomy, 
an aſſemblage of ſeven ſtars in the neck 
of the conſtellation Taurus. 

* PLEIADES, in fabulous hiſtory, 
the ſeven daughters of Atlas, king of 
Mauritania, and Pleione, were thus 
called from their mother, They were 


favs Mr. 
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| Maia, Electra, Taygete. Aſterope, Mes 


rope, Halcyone, and Celæno, and were 
allo called Atlantides, from their fa: her 
Atlas. They were carried off by Pufiris, 
king of Egypt; but Hercules having 
conquered Buſiris, d lrered them to 
their father; they afterwards however 
talt-r2d a new perſecution from Orion, 
who purſucd thera five ycars, till Joe 
being prevailed on by their prayers, took 
them up into the heavens, where they 
form the conſlellation which beats their 
name 

* ſomething complete or 
all, | 

PLENILUNIUM, inaftronomy; that 
phalts of the moon commonly called the 
full moon. 

PLENIPOTENTIARY, na perſon 
veited with full power, to do any thing. 
See Amba ſſumor. ; 

PLENITUTUDE, Plenicuds, the quality 
of a thing that is ſull, or fills another. 

PLENUM, in phyhcs, according to 
the Carteſians, that ſtate of things, 
wherein every part of ſpace is ſuppoſed 
to be full of matter; in oppoſition to 2 
vacuum, 

PLEONASM, Plemaſomus, Reduntar- 


is, a figure in rhetoric, whereby we uſe 


words ſeemingly ſuperſluous, in order to 
exprets a thaught with the greater 
energy; ſuch as. I ſau it with my «wn 
_ I heard it with my own cars,” 

c. 

PLETHORA, in medicine, a greater 
redundance of laudable blood and hu- 
mours than is capable of undergoing 
thoſe changes which muſt neceſſarily hay- 
pen for the purpoſes of life, without in- 
ducing cditeaies. A plethora is cured by 
veneſection, exerciſe, watching, a ſharp 
and acid diet, after duc evacuations, and 
by a gradual omiſſion of theſe cvecua · 
tions. 

PLETHORIC, Plerbericus, a perſon 
abounding with blood, or labouring 
under a e The uſe of the pleura 
is to lubticate and ſtreagthcu the whele 
cavity of the thorax. 

PLEURISY, ile, in medicine, 
a violent pain in the fide, attended with 
an acute fever, a cough, and a difficult 
of breathing. This diſorder aſſects ail 
the parts of the internal integumens of 
the thorax, the whole of the pleura, 
and the whole of the mediaſtinum; 
and therefore, when it 1» ſcated in 
the membrane internally lining the 
ribs, it is called a. true or internal 

plcuriſy ; 
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pleuniſy ; but when it chiefly occupies | ſafe ; he likewiſe recommends 12 
n 


are aſſected, it is called a ſpurious or ba- 


-pricking pain in on- of his fides, about 


' rifics and cathartics are hur:ful ; and that 


the courſe of nature muſt not be ſtopped, 


to fetch deep ſighs, or cough, to pro- 


the external parts, and only the inter- 
coſtal muſcles, and thoſe above them, 


ſtard-pleuriſy. The pleuriſy is moſt 
predominant between the ſpring and ſum- 
mer. It begins with chilneſs and ſhiver- 
ing, which are ſoon ſucce-ded by heat, 
thirſt, inquictude, and the other cora- 
mon ſymptoms of a fever. After a few 
hours the patient is ſcized with a violent 


the ribs, which ſometimes extends itſelf 
towards the ſhoulder-hlades, ſometimes 
towards the back-hone, and ſometimes 
towards the fore-parts of the breaſt, and 
this is attended with frequent coughing. 
The matter which the patient ſpits is at 
Frſt little and thin, and mixed with par- 
ticles of blood; but as the diſeaſe ad- 
vances, it is more plentiful and more 
concatted, but not without a mixture of | 
blood. Ihe pulſe is remarkably ſtrong. 
and ſeems to vibrate like a tenſe ſtring of 
a muſical inſtrument; and the blood 
drawn from a vein, as ſoon as it is cold, 
looks like melted ſuet. As to the ſpit- 
ting, it is frequently abſent ; and hence 
pleuriſies are diſtin guiſhed into moiſt and 
diy. As in all inflammatory fevers, fo 
in- this, too hot a reyimca 4s to be 
avoided, both with reſpect to the bed- 
cloaths and the jicat of the room; nor 


— 


mull the patient be expoſed to the cold 


air, nor drink things actually cold. 
Hoffman obſerves, that 21 ſtrong ſudo- 


if the patient bas three or four ſtools, 


The diet ſhould be cooling, relaxing, 
fender, and diluting. Moiftening things 
taken warm, are preſcrable to ali others; 
and hence barley or oatrmeal-pruel, 
ſweetened with honey, and alſo ſweet 
whey, are proper. If the phyſician is 
called before the third day, Boerhaave 
directs a large quantity of blood to be let, 
from a wide orifice in a large veſſel, and 


mote its celerity; and the part affected 
ſhould be rubbed gently at the ſame time, 
and the bleeding continued til! the pain 
remits, or the patient is ready to faint. 
This ſboul4 be repeated as often as the 


| the part, which often eaſes the pain. a 


terminates the diſeaſe : but if it is obſti- 
nate, he racommends flight ſcarifications, 
then cupping, and afterwards a bliſter on 
the fame place; which has been ſucceſs- 
fal, when the uſual methods failed. 
The patient's b dy ſhould be kept open, 
for which purpoſe emollient clyſters are 
proper; and he ſhould, at the ſame time, 
take large quantities ot ſtrong diluting, 
aperient, and antiſeptic liquors : for this 
purpoſe, take the leaves of ſcordium, 
jack-by-the-hedge, and white- horchound, 
each two ounces : boil them in two pints 
of water, with which mix of the oxymel 
of ſquills, cicht ounces ; of nitre, three 
drams; and of trearle-vinegar, one 
ounce : of this mixture let the patient, 
every quarter of an hour, take two 
ounces, as warm as poſſible. 

Dr. Mead obſerves, on the treatment 
of this diſorder, that after drawing as 
much blood as is neceſſary, draughts 
with freſh-drawn linſecd oil, are of great 
ſervice for eaſing the cough ; nitre, for 
allaying the heat; and for diſſolving 
the ſizy blood that obſtructs the ſmall 
canals, wild goat's blood and volatile 
falts: and, laltly, a bliſter laid on the 
part affeted, in order to draw forth the 
peccant humour. 

A purulent abſceſs or empyema is 
ſometimes formed in this diſeaſe ; for 
the treatment of which, ſee Empyema, 

As to the baſtard-pleuriſy, Hotiman 
ſays, that it is properly a kind of rheu- 
matiſm, and does not require bleeding 
unleſs the patient is p cthoric, but à dia- 
phoreſis and a more free perſpirat ion. 
Lanciſi, however, adviſes pl: ntiful blecd- 
ing in the arm, ſcariſying the part af- 
fected, and cupping: and during the 
cure, it is neceſſary to keep the body 
open, and the bowels free from ſpaſms ; 
for which purpoſes, emollicnt clyſters are 
proper, with oil of ſweet almonds. 

PIC4 POLONICA, in medicine, a 
diſcaſe of the hair, almoſt peculiar to 
Poland and Lithuania, and hence deno- 
minated Polonica, It conſiſts of a pre- 
ternatural bulk of the hair, which being 
firmly conglutinated and wrapped up in 
inextricable Knots, and extended to a 
monſtrous length, affords a very un- 


fymptoms return, which it was intended 
to remove, and till the abſence of th: 
white inFammatory pellicle from the ſur- 
face of the blood wh:n cold, fhews it is 
time to leave it of, This Huxhiam con- 


- firms by his own experience, and adds, 
that after the fourth day, blecding is not | 


ſeemly ſpectacle. When theſe are cut 
off, the blood is diſcharged from them, 
the head racsed with pain. the ſight im- 
paired, and the patient's life frequently 
endangered. . 
PLIITHE, OLE, or ORLo, in 


architecture, 


rr 
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architecture, a flat ſquare member, it 
the ſorm of a brick. 

It is uſed as the fonndation of co- 


lumns, being that flat ſquare table, 


under the moulding of the baſe and pe- 
deſtal, at the bottom of the whole order. 

It ſeems to have been originally intended 
to keep the bottom of the original 
woolen pillars from rotting. - X 

' Vitruvius alſo calls the Tuſcan abacus, 
pliath. 

PLINTH of @ Statue, &c. is a baſe, 
either flat, round, or ſquare, that ſerves 
to ſupport it. 

PLOT, in dramatic poetry, is ſome- 
times uſed fer the fable of a tragedy or 
tomedy, but more particularly the knot 
or intrigue, which makes the er barras 
of any piece. The unravelling puts an 
end to the plot. 

' PLOT,. in ſurveying, the plan or 
draught of any field, farm, or manor, 
ſarveyed with an inſtrument, and laid 
own in the proper figure and dimen- 
lions. a 
PLOTTING, among furveyors, is 
the art of laying down on paper, &c. 
the ſeveral angles and lines of a trad of 


ground ſurveyed by a theodolite, '&c. and 


a chain. 

In ſurveying with th- plain-table, the 
plotting is ſaved; the feveral angles and 
diſtances being laid down on the ſpot, as 
faſt as they are taken. Sce the article 
Plain Table. | 

But, in working with the theodolite, 
ſemi-circle, of cireumferentor, the angles 
are taken in degree; and the diſtances 
in chains and links, fo that there re- 
mains an after-operation to reduce: theſe. 
members into lines, and ſo to fom a 
draught, plan or map: this operation is 
Ealled plotting. Plotting then is per- 


formed by means of two infiruments,, 


the protractor and plottiug ſcale. Ey 
the brit, ſeveral angles obſerved in the 
field with a theodolite, or the like, and 
entered down in d-grees in the field- 
book, are protratted on paper in their 
juſt quantity. By the latter, the ſeveral 
diſtances meaſured with the chain, and 
entered down in like manner in the ficld- 
book, are laid down in their juſt pro- 
portion. 

PLOVER, Plurialir, in ornighology, 
the Engliſh name of ſ-veral diſtin birds; 
as the green plover, or variegated black 
and yellowiſh charadrius, about the ſize 
of the common lapwing; and the grey 
plover, or black iſh · browu tringa, with a 
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black heak and green a beau” 
tiful bird. N 

Boftard PLOVER, the name by which 
the vanellus, or lapwing, is called in 
—_ parts of the kingdom. See Va- 
nellui. 

PLOUGH, in agriculturt, a machine 
for turning up the foil, contrived to ſave 
the time. labour, and expence, that 
without this inſtrument muſt have been 
employed in digging land, to prepare it 
for the ſowing all ſorts of grain. 

The ſtructure of a plough is rarious for 
various kinds of grounds; but the com- 
= two-wheeled plough, in plate 
XLIU. fg. 1. uſcd in aimoſt all the 
counties in the ſouth of Engiand, is ge- 
nerally eſteemed the belt ſor all ſorts of 
land, except ſuch miry clays as (tick to 
the wheels, and clog them up fo as to 
prevent their turning round. It is com- 
monly divided into two parts, the 
plough-head, and the plough-tail. The 
plough-head contains the two-wheels A 
B, and their axis, or iron- ſpindle, which 
paſſes through the box C, and turns 
round both in it and in the wheels; the 
two erow · ſtaves D D, faltened perpendi- 
cularly into the box, having in each two 
rows of holes, in order to raiſe or fink 
the beam, by pinning up or down the 
pillow E, to increaſe or diminiſh the 
depth of the furrow ; the gallows F, 
through which the croſs-ſtaves pats at 
top, by mortiſes into which they are 
pinned; G the wilds, with its links and 
crooks of iron, by which the plough 1s 
drawn; H the tow-chain, which faſtens 
the plongh-tail to the plough-head, by 
the collar I at one end, and by the 
other end paſſing through a hole in the 
middle of the box, where it is pinned in 
by the (take K; L the bridle-chain, one 
end of which is faſtened to the beam 
with a pin, and the other end to the 
top of the ſtake, which ſtake is held up 
to the left crow-ſtaff, by the end of the 
with or rope M paſhns round it above, 
and under the end of the gallows below, 
or by the end of the bridle-chain itſelſ. 
when that is long enough. The plough- 
tail conliſts of the heam. N; the coul- 
ter, O; the ſhare, P; and the ſhear, Q; 
the hinder ſheat, R. paſſing throng 
the beam near its end; $, the ſhort 
handle, faſtened to the top of the 
hinder ſheat by a pin, and to the top 
of the fore ſheat by another pin; F the 
drock, which belongs to the right - ſide of 
the plor gh · tail, and to which' the ground 
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wriſt Vis faſtened ; as is the earth-board, 
whoſe ſore-part W, is ſeen before the 
ſheat; as alſo the long handle Xx, whoſe 
ſore-part Y appears be fore the ſheat, and 
is faſtened to the drock by the pin at a, 
the other end of which pin goes into the 
beam. . is' the double retch, which 
holds up the ſheat, and paſſes through 
the beam to be faſtened by its ſcrews and 
nuts at / and c. 

The ſtructure of the four-coultered 
plongh ( fp. 2.) is in ſeveral reſpects 
different from this, though in general 
founded on it. Its beam is ten feet four 
inches long, whereas that of the com- 
man plough is but eight feet: it differs 
alſo in ſhape ; for as the other is ſtraight 
from one end to the other, this is ſtraight 
only from 2 to h, and thence turns up, 
in the manner ſueun in the plate; fo 
that a perpendicular line let down from 
the corner at a, to the even ſurface on 
which the plough ſtands, would be eleven 
inches and an half, which is its height 
in that place; and if another line was let 
down from the turning of the beam at 6, 
to the ſame ſurface, it would be one foot 
eight inches and a half, whick is the 
height the beam ſtands from the ground 
at that part; and a third line let down 
to the ſurface from the bottom” of the 
beam, at that part which bears upon the 
pillow, will ſhew the beam to be, in 
that part, two feet ten inches high above 


the ſurface. At the diſtance of three» 


ſect two inches from the end of the beam, 
at the plough-tail, the firſt coulter, or 
that next the ſhare, is let through : and 
at thirteen inches from this, a ſecond 
coulter is let through: a third at the ſame 
diſtance from that ; and finally, a-fourth 
at the ſame diſtance from the third: The 


crookedneſs of the beam is to avail the | 


100 great length of the fore-moſt coulters. 
which would be fo long if the beam was 
{traight all the way, that they would be 
apt to bend and be difplaced, unleſs they 
were vaſtly thick and clumſy. 

The ſhcat in this plough is to be ſeven 
inches broad, and the fixing the ſheat in 
this, as well as in the common plough 
is the niceſt part, and requires the ut- 
moſt art of the maker; for ſuppoling th. 
axis of the beam, and the left ſide of the 
ſhare to be both horizontal, they muli 
never be ſet parallel to each other; but 
the ſtraight ſide of the ſhare muſt make 
an angle on the leſt-ſide of the beam, 
which! muſt be very acute, that the tail 
of the ſhart may preſs leſs againſt the ſide 
of the trench than the point does: this 
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angle is ſhewn by the pricked lines at- 
the bottom of fg. 1. where the line e f 
is ſuppoſed to be the axis of the beam let 
down to the ground, and the line g b, pa- 
rallel to the Jett. of the ſhare. 1 he 
great thing to be taken care of, is the 
placing the ſour coulters, which muſt be 
ſo ſet that the ſour imaginary planes de- 
ſcribed by the four edges, as the plough 
moves forwards, may be all parallel. 10 
each other, or very nearly ſo : for if any 
one of them ſhould be very much inclined 
to, or ſhould recede much from cither of 
the other, then they would not enter the 
ground together. In order to the placin 
them thus, the ſecond coulter-hole mul 
be two inches and a half more on the 
right-hand than the ſuſt; the third muſt be 
as much more to the right of the ſecond ; 
and the fourth the ſame diftance to the 
right of the third : and this two inches 
and a half muſt be carefully meaſured 
from the center of one hole to the center 
of the other. Each of theſe holes is a 
mortiſe of an inch and a quarter wide, 
aud is three inches and a half long at the 
top, and three inches at the bottom. 
The two oppoſite ſides of the hole are 
parallel to the top and bottom, but the 


back is oblique, and determines the ob- 
liquity of the ſtanding of the coutter, 


which is wedged tight up by pieces of 
wood. The coulters are two feet eight 
inches long, of which ſixteen inches are 
allowed for tlic handles, which is to be 


thus long, that the coulter may be drawn 


down as the point wears away. As to 
the wheels, the bead hed is twenty 
inches diameter, and that on the right 
hand, two feet three inches; and the diſ- 
tanee the wheels are ſet from each other 
is two feet five inches and a half. 

Beſides theſe three are the Lincoln- 
ſhire plough, proper for fenny-lands ſub- 
ject to werds. and ſedges, and remarkable 
for the largeneſs of its ſhare, which is 
frequently a foot broad and very ſharp, 
(fig. 3) At A is a foot, which is ſct 
higher or lower, by a wedge drove in at 
B ; and which keeps the fore part of the 
plongh from going deeper than they 
would have it. At C there ate wedges by 
which the hinder part is ſet, Inſtead of 
a coulter there is a wheel with a ſharp 
edge, which cuts the root of the graſs or 
ſedge as it turns r und, while the broad 
ſhare cuts them up at the bottom. 

But the moſt common plough, ſays 
Mortimer, is the drag-plough, repreſent- 
ed in fig. 4, which is bet for miry clays, 
when the land is ſoft ; but is * 
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bad in ſummer, when the land is hard, be- 
cauſe its point will be continually flying 
out of the ground. Mr, Moore has invent- 
ed a new plough, for which he has ob- 
tained his Majeity's Royal Letters Patent, 
Some ſpeak well of it, and others very 
indiſſerently; but as he has an excluſive 
right to make it by virtue of his patent, 
it would be needlets to particularize it. 

PLOUGHMAN, the perſon who 
- guides the plough in the operation of 
tilling. 

PLOUGHING, er PLowixG, in 


agriculture, the art of turning up the 


carth with a plough. | 

Ploughing is principally either that of 
lays or of fallows. Ploughing of lays is 
the firſt cutting up of graſs- ground, for 
corn, and is a work commonly performed 
in January. The beſt time tor doing it 
is when the land is wet, becauſe the turf 
is then ſoft and tough, and will turn up 
without breaking. . In the well turning of 
this conſi ſts the chief part of this ſort of 
ploughing, which if rightly performed, 
will lay the turf fo flat and true, that it 


can hardly be ſeen where the plough | 


went. This, indeed, depends greatly 
upon the make of the plough ; but if the 
earth-board does not turn the turf well, 
ſome nail upon it a ſmall piece of wood, 
to take the upper part of the carth as it 
riſes upon the carth-board, which cauſes 
it to fall with the gtaſs-ſide downwards. 
Ploughing of fallows, called alſo fallow- 
ing, is preparing land by ploughing long 
before it is ploughed for ſeed. See the 
article Fal.owing 

PLUM-TREE, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the flower of which conſiils of five 
roundiſh, cencave, and large petals : the 
fruit is a roundiſh drupe, marked with a 
longitudinal furrow, and containing a 
compreſſed and acute-pointed nut, with 
the ſutures ſtanding out cach way in an 
edge. 

PLUMAGE, the feathers which ſerve 
birds for a covering. 

PLUMBAGO, Mott - Lead, in mi- 
neralogy, a foſſile ſubſtance reſembling 
lead-ore, much uſed in drawing, and for 
making pencils. 

PLUMBERY, the art of caſting, pre- 
paring, and working of lead, and ot 
uling it in buildings, &c. 

The lead uſed in plumbery is furniſhed 
from the lead works in large ingots called 
pigs of lead, uſually weighing about a 
hundred pounds a piece. 

As lead melts very eaſily it is no hard 
matter to caſt figures hereof by running 
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it into moulds. But the chief article in 
— is the ſheets and pipes of 
c 


PLUMBUM, lead, in natural hiſtory, 
Sec Leal . 

PLUMMET, PLuMB- RULE; or 
PLuUMn-LiNg; an inſtrumenc uſed by 
carpenters, maſons, &c. in order to 
judge whether walls, &c. be upright 
plancs, horizontal, or the like, It is 
thus called from a piece of lead, plumbum, 
ſaltened to the end of a cord, which uſu- 
ally conſtitutes this inſtrument. Some- 
times the ſtring deſcends along a wooden 
ruler, &c. raiſed perpendicularly on an- 
other; in which caſe it becomes a level. 
See Level. | ; 

PI. UMMING, among miners, the me- 
thod of uſing a mine-dial, in order to 
know the exatt place of the work where 
to link down an air ſhaft, or to bring an 
adit to the work, or to know which way 
the load inclines when any flexure hap- 
pens in it. ol 

PLUMOSE, ſomething formed in the 
manaer of feathers, with a (tem and fibres 
iſſuing from it on cach fide : ſuch are the 
antennæ of certain moths, butterflies, 
Kc, 

PLURAL, Pluralis, in grammar, an 
epithet applied to that number of nouus 
and verbs which is uſed when we ſpeak of 
more than one thing; or that which ex- 
preſſes a plurality or aumber of things. 

PLURALITY, Pluralitas, a diſerete 
quantity, conſiſting of two, or a greater 
number of the ſame kind: thus-we ſay a 
plurality of gods, &c. 

Hence plurality of henefices, or livings, 
is where the ſame clerk is poſſeſſed of 
two or more ſpiritual preferments, with 
eure of ſouls. 

.PLUS, in algebra, a character marked 
thus +, uſed tor the ſign of addition. 
See Charater, 

PLUSH, in commerce, &c. a kind of 
(tuff having a ſort of velvet knap, or 
ſhap, on oue fide, compoſed regularly of 
a woof of a ſingle woollen thread and a 
double warp, the one wool, of two threads 
twiſted, the other goats or camels hair; 
though there are {ome pluſhes entirely of 
worlted, and others compoſed whol!y of 
hair. 

Pluſh is manufactured, like velvet. on 
2 loom with three treadles; two of theſe 
ſeparate and depreſs the woollen warp, 
and tlrz third raiſes the hair-warp, upon 
which the workman throwing the ſhuttle, 
paſſes the woof between the woollen and 
hair-warp ; and afterwards laying a braſs 

3F 2 broach, 


:  & 
broach,' or "needle, under that of the 
hair, he cuts it thereon with a knife 
deſtined» for that uſe; condutting. the 
knife on the broach, which is made a 
little hollow all its 1-2gth, and thus gives | 
the ſurface-of the pluth an appearance of 
velvet. See Velvet. 
there are other kinds of pluſh, all of 
ſilk; ſome of which have a pretty long 
knap on one fide, and ſome on both. 

«+ * PLUTARCH, a cclebrated Greek 
hiſtorian and philoſopher, born at Che- 
ronca, a eit y or Bœotia, and flouriſhed at 
tho beginning of the ſecond century, 
under the reign. of the emperor I'rajan 
That prince having a particular clteem 
for him, honoured him «ith the conſulat 
digaity, and employed him in ſeveral 
important netociations. Before this time 
Ptutarch had ttudied under mmonius, 
and travelled into Greece and Egypt, in 
order to conſult the learned. In his ſe- 
veral voyages, he had taken care to mi- 
nute down whatever appeared moſt cu- 
rious, - Jowards th: cloſe of his life he 
returned to his native country, where he 
is ſuppoſed to have died under the reign 
of Antonius Pius, about the year 149. 
He wrote the lives of the illuſtrious men 
of Cirecce and Rome; Moral 'Treatifes, 
and ſeveral other excellent works, filled 
with wife and judicious reſlections, and 
with Whatever is moſt curious and worthy 
of being known in prophane antiquity. 
*PLUTO, in pagan worſhip, the 
king of the iofernal regions, was the fon 
of Saturn and Ops, and the brother of 
jupiter and Neptune. Pluto finding 
himſelf childleſs and unmarried, mouute 
his chariot to viſit the world, and arriv- 
ing in Sicily, became enamonred with 
Proſerpine, whom he ſaw gathering flows 
ers with her companions in the valley of 
Enna. near Mount Etna; when forcing 
ber into his chariot, he drove her to the 
river Chemarus, through which he open- 
ed bimfclf a paſſage back to the realms 
of aight. Pluto is gencrally repreſented 
in an ebony chariot, drawn by four black 
horſes, foractioes holding a ſcepter to 
tlenote his power, at others, a wand to 
drive away the ghoſts; and at others, 
ſome keys to lignify that he had the keys 
of death. His helmet, according to 
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Homer, bad the quality of rendering the 
- wearer inviſible, and that Minerva bor- 
rowed it, in order to be concealed from 
Mars, when he fought ageintt the ro- 
jans. Pluto was greatly revered by the 
 Greeks/and Romans, ho exected t:mples 
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were offered in the night, and it was nut 


lawful to offer them by day. Some my: 
thologiſts ſuppoſe, that he was originally 
a prince who was. deified for teaching 
men to bury their dead, and invemting 
funeral rites to their honour : others tay; 
he was a king of the Molofiians in Epi- 
rus ; that he (tole Proferpine, and kept 
a dog called Cerberus, who devoured Pi- 
rithous, and would have ferved Theſrus 
in the ſame manner, iſ Hercules had not 
interpoſed. The Abbe la Pluche main» 
tains, that Pluto was the ſuneral Oſiris 
of the Egyptians, who every year, at an 
appointed ſeaſon, aſſembled to mourn 
over, and oficr ſacrifices to the dead 

P. Uros, in. pagan worſhip, the 
god of riches. He was repreſented as 
appcaring lame when he approached to 
any mortals, and with wings at his leav- 
ing them, to point out the difficulty of 
amaſſing wealth, and the uncertainty of 
its enjoyment. He was alſo ſrequently 
reprofented blind, to ſhew that he often 
beftowed his favours on the leaſt deſerv : 
ing, and Jeft in neceſſity thoſe who had 
the greateſt merit: . 

* PLYMOUTH, a large ſea - port 
town of Devonſhire, with two markets 
on Mondays and I hurtdays; and two 
fairs, on ſannary 25, and September 21, 
for horned cattle and woollen-cloth. It 
is ſeated on the river Plime, ncar the 
Hamer, where they ſall into the ſea.” It 
has two puriſh-churches. Its harbour is 
ſtrongly fortified, and has a pier on the 
fouth fide. St. Nicholas Iſle lics in the 
middle of the mouth of the harbour 
King Charles II. built à citadel here, 
which is well mounted with great guns, 
and contains a garriſun. It. was incor» 
porated, by act of parliament, in 1439, 
and is gov. rnd by a mayor and recorder, 
who are jufliges of the quorum ; three 
a:her juſiices, nine principal burgeſles, 
and twenty-four cammon - councitmen 
and ſends two members to parijiament, 
Ii has a conſiderable trade, particularly in 
pilchards, and has two decks for the 
royal navy. he dock-yard is the com- 
pleteſt in Europe, and the ofſicers houſes 
belonging to it form a uniform, elegant, 
and handſome row of buildings. The 
Cock and ſtore-rooms are convenient, the 
river deep, well defended from ſtorchs, 
and capable of receiving the whole royal 
navy. It is forty-three miles ſouth-weſt 


of Exeter, and 215 from Londag. Long, 
4. 28 W. Lat. 50. 26 N. 30 
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undd altars to him. To this god ſacriſices 
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POE. 
among the ſchoolmen, the doctrine and 
contemplation of ſpirits and fpiritua] 
ſubſtances, as God, * ＋ and the hu- 
man ſoul, in which ſeuſe pnrumatics are 
the ſame with what we otherwiſe call me- 


taphyſies. | ; 


PxEUMATICS is more commonly 
uſed among us, for that part of na- 


tural philoſophy which treats of the na- 
ture and properties of the air; the doc- 
trice and laws of which will be found 
under the articles Air, up], &c. 
PNZUMATOCELE, HEANIAFLA- 
TULENTA, or WINDY-RUPTURE, in 
ſurgery and medicine, a ſpecics of hernia, 
which ſeveral authors aſſure us, occurs in 


practice The figns by which they tell 


us it may be diſcovered are, 1. That upon 
handling the ſerotum it feels like a blad- 
der diſtended with wind; and that, there- 
fore, 2. it ſeems to be much light:r than 
if it contained any humour, appearing 
alſo pellucid at the approach of a candle; 
and, 3. if it be ſtruck by a fillip of the 
finger, it ſounds like a bladder which is 
diſtended with wind, and ſtruck in the 
ſome manner. 

PNEUMONICS, in pharmacy, medi- 
cines proper in diſcaſes of the lungs, in 
which reſpiration is aſſccted. Of this 
number are ſulphur, lungwort, hyflop, 
gray 6 and colt"s-foot ; they are 
uſed in phthiſes, aſthmas, peripneumo- 
nics, pleuriſies, &c. 

POA, mcadow-graſs, in botany, a 
genus of plants. This is the moſt com- 
mon of all graſſes with us, and makes 
principally the green covering of molt of 
our ficlds and meadows. | 

POCKET, in the woollen trade, a 
larger ſort of bag, in which wool is pack- 
ef up to be ſent from one part of the 
kingdom to another, The pocket con- 


. tains uſually twenty-five hundred weight 
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of wool. 


POD, among botaniſts, a term uſed to 


expreſs a pericarpium conſiſting ot two 
valves, which open from the baſe ta the 
point, and are ſeparated by a membra- 
naccous partition, from which the ſecds 
hang by a kind of ſuniculus umbili- 
calis. 5 | 
POEM, a compoſition in verſe of a due 
length and meaſure. See Verſe and Mega- 


Poems are generally denominated from 
the ſubject matter, as the apobaterion, 
epibaterion, epinicion, epithalamium, ge- 
nethliac, clegiae, fatiric, cpitaph, pa- 
pegyric, lyric, paſtoral, &c. and others, 
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ſſom the manner of narration, as epic, 


POE | 

dramatic, &c. to which be Ade d, 
odes, eclogues, and 2 To this 
head may alſo be referred ſeveral other 
compoſitions of a lefs ſerious kind, as the 
. enigma,” anagram, canto,” echey 


e. 
PO EST, the ſame with poetry, See 
cetry. q 

POET, Senne, the author of a 


poem, 

POETICAL, ſomething relating to 
poetry, or poets, in 'which ſenſe we ſay 
poctical genius, poetical licence, Re. 

PozT1CAL Juſtice, is chiefly uſed in 
reſpect of the drama, to denote a diſtri- 
bution of rewards 2nd puniſhments to the 
ſeveral perſons at the cataſtrophe or cloſe 
of a piece, anſwerable to the ſeveral cha- 
racters they appeared in. 

POETICAL Riſing and Setting of 'the 
Sars. The three kinds of rifing and ſet- 
ting, viz. the coſmical, acronical, and 
heliacal, were made by the ancient poets 
refctriug the riſing, &c. of the ſtars to 
that of the ſun. | 

POETICS, the doctrine of poetry, or 
the laws and rules of conducting pieces or 
compoſitions of poetry; ſuth is Ariite- 
tle's Poetics, a work much valued. 

POETRY, the art of | compoſing 
poems. or pieces in verſe : oz, as defined 
by Voſſius, the art of repreſenting actions 
ia metre. Voſſius thinks that love was 
the firlt oceaſion of -portry, whiely is not 
improbable, conlidering that this affec- 
tion is cocval with mankind, is univer- 
tal, and naturally productive of poetry; 
yet it undoubtedly owes its progreſs to 
religion. Dacier indeed calls it the off 
{pring of religion; and it is certain, in 
the carlieſt ages of the world, that it was 
uſual to ſing hymns to the honour of the 
gods upon ſolemn feſlivals. Du Bos 
thinks poetry has been employed in all 
ages, cven by the moſt unpoliſbed na- 
tions, to preſerye the memory of paſt 
cvents. Its principal aim is to flatter our 
tenſes and imagination; for, according 
to Plato, it awakens the ſpiritual empire 
of the foul, Every kind of poetry 
charms us in proportion to its object, 
lays Du Los; and to be very affecting, it 
ought to be very exatt; It is vot the 
:ame with poetry as with other arts, for 
an ignorant perſon may judge of poetry 
by * impreſſion it makes on him; 
whence ali men have a right to give their 
opinion, and this judgment ought to be 
founded on cxperie net rather than on ar- 
pumentation. Poctry is an art where 


* thing ſhould pleaſe, It is not 
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POE 
cnough to exhibit nature, which in er. 
tain places and circumſtanees is rude and 
unpleaſant; but the poet muſt chooſe in 
Her what is beautiful from what is not: 
whence a pouct ought to chooſe, for the 
ſubj-& of his imitation, ſomething that 


& naturally atlecting "There is a parti- 
cular rhetoric for poetry, which conſiſts 
an difcerning very preciſety what ought to 
be faid figuratively, and what to be ſpo- 
ken ümply; and in knowing where or- 
nament is required, and where not: yet 
the ſtyle ſhould be copious, and every 
ſpecies of writing in this art ſhould have 
à dition proper to itielt. 

Ihe qualifications neceſſary for poetry, 
or which form a good poet, are ieldom 
Lound united in one perſon ; he mult 
have an extraordinary genius, great na- 
tural gifts, a wit juſt, picrcing, ſolid, and 
Univerial ; an underitanding clear and diſ- 
tinct; an imagination ncat and plcafant ; 
an elevation of ſoul that depends not on 
art, or {tudy, and which is purely @ gift 
of heaven, and muſt be ſuſtained by a 
lively ſenſe and vivacity, a great judg- 
ment to conſider properly of things, and 
a vivacity to expreis them with that 
grace and abundance which gives thera 
beauty. In fue, to accomplith a poet, 
is required à temperature of wit and fan- 
cy, of ſtrength and ſweetneſs, of pene- 
tration and delicacy ; but, above all, he 
muſt have .a ſovereign eloquence, and a 
profound capacity. Theſe are the quali- 
ties that muſt concur together to form 
the genius of a poet, and ſuſtain his cha- 
racter. The rules of poctry and verſify- 
ing are taught by art, and. acquired by 
ſtudy; but this force and elevation of 
thought, which Horace calls ſomething 
divine, and which alone makes the 
poctry of any value, muſt be derived 
rom nature, or, according to Ariſtotle, 
trom ſome happy tranſports, to which 
that author gives the name of madneſs. 
Hence the critics conclude, the end of 
Poetry is to pleaſe ; its cauſe, either the 

excellence of the poet's genius, or a poe- 
tical fury and tranſport of the ſoul, ma- 
nageable by the judgment; its matter, 
dong and ſhort ſyllables, and feet com- 
poled hereof,” with words ſurniſhed by 
grammar; aud its form, the arrange- 
anent of all theſe things in juſt and agree- 
able verſe, expreſſing the thoughts and 
ſentiments of the author after the man- 
ner already mentioned. But after all, 
how narrow are all theſe bounds, if we 
conſider poetry in the light wherein the 
warks of Homer and Virgil have ſet it! 
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This, which is therefore diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of the greuter poctry, in con- 
tradiſtinction to the low and ſimple, or 
rerlifieation, conſiſts principally in fic- 
tion, or the invention of fablcs, in the 
expreſſing of things by allegorics and me- 
taphors, and in the inventing of actions, 
under which the truths which the poet 
has to teach, may be agrecably diiguiſed. 

POINT, a term uſed in various arts. 

Porn r, Funfum, in geometry, as de- 
fined by Euclid, a quantity which has no 
parts, or which is indiviſihle. Points are 
the ends or extremities of lincs. If a 
point be ſuppoſed to be- moved any way, 
it will, by its motion, deſcribe a line. 

PoixT, in grammar, a character uſed 
to mark the divitions of difconrfe. A 
point proper, is what we otherwiſe call a 
full ſtop or period. | 

"the points, or vowel-points, in the 
Hebrew grammar, are certain characters 
which, in the wiitings of that language, 
ſerve to mark the' vowels. The antiquity 
of theſe points make the ſubject of a ce- 
lebrated controverſy; forme maintaining 
their origin to be the ſame with that of 
the Hebrew language, and others aſſert- 
ing them to have been firſt introduced 
by Eidras, after the Babylonith capti- 
vity, when he compiled the canon, 
tranſcribed the books into the preſent 
Chaldee character, and reſtored the purity 
of the Hebrew text. Some will have 
them invented by the doctors of the 
ſchool of Tiberias, uſually called the Mal- 
ſoretes, five or ſix hundred years altcr 
Chriſt. 

PoixT, in aſtronomy, a term applied 
to certain points or places, marked in 
the heavens, aud diſlinguiſhed by proper 
epithets. 

The four grand points, or diviſions of 
the horizon, viz. the eaſt, weft, north, 
and ſouth, are called the cardinal points. 

' The zenith and nadir are the vertical 
points; the points wherein the orbits of 
the planets cut the plane of the ecliptic, 
are.called the nodes; the points wherein 
the equator and ecliptic interſect, are 
called the equinottial points; particu- 
larly that whence the fun aſcends towards 
the north pole, is called the vernal point, 
and that by which he deſcends to the 
ſouth pole, the autumnal point. | 

Poix'T of the Horizon, or Compaſs, in 
navigation and geography. See Horizon 
and Campa /i. * 

PorNTs, in heraldry, the ſeveral dif- 
ferent parts of an eſcutcheon, denoting 
the local poſitions of any bgure. 
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Pot r is alſo uſed in heraldry for the 
loweft part of the eſcutehcon, which 
n/ually terminates in à point. 
Pol is alſo an iron or ſteel in ſtru- 
ment uſed with ſome variety in ſeveral 


arts. Engravers, ctchers, cutters in 
wood, &c. uſe points to. trace their de- 
ſigus on copper, wood, ſtone, &c. 

Porr, in the manufactories, a ge- 
neral term uſed for all Kinds of laces 
wrought with the needle ; ſuch are rhe 
point de Venice, point de France, point 
de Genoa, &c. which are diſtinguiſhed 
by the particular cconomy, and arrange- 
ment of their poiuts. 

PoiNT, in poetry, denotes a lively 
brilk turn, or conceit, uſually found or 
e ed at the cloſe of an epigram. 

OINT-BEANK, in gunnery, de- 
notes the ſhot of a gun levelled horizon- 

« See Gunnery. 

POINTING, in grammar, the art of 
dividing a diſcourſe by points, into pe- 
riods and members of periods, to ſhew 
the proper pauſes to be made in reading, 
and to facilitate the pronuaciation and 
underſtanding thereof, 5 

PoixT1NG, in war, the levelling a 
cannon, or mortar, ſo as to play againſt 
y certain point, 

OISON, in medicine, a malignant 
quality in ſome animal, vegetable, or 
mineral body, which renders it burtful 
and cven mortal to thoſe who take it. 

There are three eſſential marks of poi- 
ſons, which diſtinguiſh them from other 
things that are noxious to human bodies. 
Ihe firſt is, that they conſiſt of moſt ſub- 
tile parts, and are conſequently perni- 
cious in a ſmall quantity. The ſecond, 
that they in a ſhort tinge prevent the re- 
gular motions of the ſolids and fhaids 
throughout the body, and induce the 
moſt grievous ſymptoms, and even death 
iefeif. And the third, that they exercile 
their cruelty on the moſt ſubtile fluids, 
and the molt nervous parts. Poiſons are 
of various kinds, and operate in various 
manners; ſome by difſolving the blcod, 
others by coagulating it, and others by 
corroding and deſtroying the ſolid parts, 
All the three kingdoms have poiſons pe- 
culiar e but the animal 
kingdom affords the moſt ſubtile, which 
are communicated by the bite of mad or 


venomous bealls, when they are angered. 
The mineral kingdom produces arſeni- 
cals and mercurials. And the vegetable, 
herbs and plants of a moſt acrid, noxious, 
and deleterious quality, ſuch as the moſt 
violent catlrggics and narcotics. Every | 
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fort of poiſon ſeems to have an effect pe- 
culiar to itſelf: thus arie nic occaſions the 
molt cruel torments, convulſions, morti- 
fication of the coats of the inteſtines the 
ſeeds of datura induce madneſs or abſo- 
lute ſtupidity ; opium brings on. ſleepi- 
nels, and a torpor on the mind; the 
berries of deadly night-ſhade produce 
madneſs. rage, or folly ; litharge, unwa- 
rily taken, cauſes a eonyulfive colic, with 
an obſtinate coſtiveneſs; the bite of a 
mad dog occaſions the dread of water; 
the venom induced by the ſting of a ta- 
 rantula, produces wonderfaF effects, for 
the patient is delighted with muſical in- 
ſtruments, and when be bears their 
tounds, immediately begins capering : 
the ſting of a ſcorpion produces a ſudden 
chiineſs, and exceeding cold ſweats. The 
mineral kingdom ſurnifhes very few real 
poiſons; the only natural one is cobalt; 
the factitious are arſenicy corroſive ſubli- 
mate, and glaſs of antimony. The moſt 
dangerous vegetable poiſons are the true 
hemloc, wolt's bane, the deadly night- 
ſhade, henbane, and datura, to which 
may be added the roots of hemloc-drop- 
wort. 

Milk mised with oil is an excellent 
remedy againſt all corroſive poiſons. Hoſſ- 
man ſays, that he once prevented the death 
of ten young perſons, who had taken a- 
mong them almoſt 2 ounces of arſenic in 
water-gruel, which in a ſhort time pro- 
duced the higheſt anxieties, and corrodin 
tortures, by oil of ſweet almonds my 
milk. They took at leaſt ten quarts a- 
piece, which they vomited up again be- 
fore the reaching ro vomit ceaſed. The 
ſame author alſo affirms, that milk, in a 
large quantity, is an univerſal remedy 
againſt all poiſons that kill by inflamma- 
tion, as hemloc does; and, if taken in 
time, will prevent their dreadful conſc- 
quences, Allen thinks a vomit with 
warm water and oil taken in large 
drauphts, and often repeated, will be of 
great ſervice; as alſo warm with freſh 
butter; milk and oil, or milk and but- 
ter; but for fat broths, which he alſo re- 
commends, or any thing elſe which re- 
quires ſome time for the preparation, 
they only allow the poiſon to take deeper 
root, and therefort ought not to be 
waited for. If the above things will not 
provoke the patient to vomit, oxymel of 
ſquills, falt of vitriol, or a decoction of 
tobacco may be ufcd, as having a more 
immediate effect. It is hardly fafe to 
give even the molt gentle cathartic. The 
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ſtomach bcing thus emptied of all, or as 
much 
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much as poſſible of the hemloc, recourſe 
muſt be had to generons wine and alexi- 
pharinics, ſuch as Venice treacle, the be 
zoardic powder, &c. When there is a 
ſuſpicion that the coats of the ſtomach or 
inteſtines are corroded or ulccrated, it 
will not be proper for the patient to uſe 
ſpices or vinegar, nor to indulge in 
drinking too much wine ; but to take a 
decoction of barley with raifins, and a 
decoction of china-roor, fatlafras, &. 
The ſame method is moſt likely to an- 
ſwer when any deleterions herb or root 
has been eaten by miſtake, though the 
particular ſpecies ſhould not be known : 
and Hoffman affirms, that when the pa- 
tient has been ſtupified by narcotics, the 
beſt remedies are vomits mixed with oil 
* POITIERS, battle near. This fa- 
mous battle was fonght in the year 1336 
ten years after that at Crecy, ſoon after 
which there was a truce concluded be- 
tween the Engliſh and the French, but 
very indiſſerently obſerved, for both par- 
ties were continually in arms in ſmall bo- 
dics and detachments, each reproaching 
the other with having begun firſt, Many 
intoads, flight ſkirmithes, and fieges hap-- 
pened, with various ſucceſs on both 
ſides, while the two kings connived at 
their ſubjects, till the whole atfair be- 
came fo perplex:d, that it was difficult to 
decide who had the moſt cauſe of retent- 
ment. However, it is certain that Ed- 
ward III. the Engliſh monarch, ſignificd 
to the pope, that he was willing to make 
peace with John TI. the French king, and 
relign his title to the crown of France, 
on condition that the duchy of Gui-nne, 
and county of Ponthieu, ſhon'd be re- 
ſtored to him as independent ſovercigu- 
ties, and that John ſhould make a celion 
to him of the lands he had conquer-d 
about Calais, and he ſuperiotity of f lan- 
drs. The archtiſt.> of Canterbury, 
with the duke of Lancaſter, and ſome 
other noblemen, had becn tent as ambaſ- 
ſadors to Guicnne, to treat with the 
French deputies in preſence of the pope's 
le gate; but as neither prince world yield 
any circumſtance in favour of the other, 
little was expected from this negotiation, 
aud both ſides prepared for war, which 
now ſcemed unavoidable; and which 
was the leis unacceptabie to John, as he 
had lately brought over the Flemitigs to 
bis intereſt. Ta 1355, Edward went over 
to France, where he ravaged the Boulon- 
rois and Artois, but was obliged to re- 
tutu to the defence of England, which 
was threatened with an inrahan from 
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Scotland. He left his ſon Edward to fi- 
niſh his buſineſs in France. That prince 
having reſreſhed his troops, aſter the fa- 
tigues of a ſevere campaign, began his 
march from Bourdcaux, on the 6th day 
of July 13 56, at the head of two thouſand 
men at arms, ſix thouſand archers, and 
four thouſend infantry. Paſſing through 
the Agenols, he ravaged Qnercy, the 
Limoulin, and Auvergne, fell into Ber- 
ry, attempted Iſſodun and Bourges with- 
out ſucceſs, and took Vierzon by aſſault. 
Here he firſt underſtood that the French 
King lay encamped at Chartres, with a 
prodigious army collected from all parts 
of his kingdom. Suſpecting that Edward 
intended to paſs the Loire, and join the 
duke of Lancaſter in Normandy, he had 
diſpoſed his troops in fuch a manner as 
to guard all the towns and paſſes on that 
river; and the prince of Walcs being in- 
formed of this diſpoſition, reſolved to 
turn off on the left to Romarantin, ra- 
vage Poitou, and return through Saint- 
onge to Bourdeaux. Three hundred 
lances, under the command of the lords 
of Craon and Roucicavt, in attempting 
to cut off his advanced guard, were de- 
feated, fled to the caltle of Romarantin 
whicre, in a few days, they were obliged 
to furrender at diſcretion. The prince 
in his route had taken above ſix thouſand 
men at arms, who were ſent priſoners to 
Bourdeaux, and laid waſte a prodigions 
tract of country. Marching through part 
of Touraine and Anjou, ſonth of the 
Loire, he now entered Poitou; and, on 
eaturday the 17th day of September, en- 
camped between Beauvoir and Mauper- 
tins, within two kagues of Poitiers. 
The king of France coming up with an 
army of lixty thoufand horte, beſides in- 
fantiy, called a council of war, in which 
it was refolved to attack the Engliſh next 
morning. Edward was already fo ſtrai- 
tened for want of proviſions, that in a 
few days he muſt have been ſtarved into 
a ſurrender : but the French, confiding 
in their vaſour, and the vaſt ſuperiority 
of their numbers, demanded a battle o 
eagerly, that John did not think proper 
to diſappoint their ar our and ambition. 
He divided his. army into three bottics ; 
of which the fi:ſt and moſt advanced was 
commanded ty his brother, the duke of 
Orleans ; the ſecond was poſted on the 
left. under the conduct of the dauphin, 
aſſiſled by is brothers Lewis and John; 
while the king in perſon, accompanied 
by his youngett ſon Philip, commanded a 
third divifien, as a body of reſerve; This 
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order being ſertfed; John detached the 
lords, of Ribaumont, Landat, and Beau- 
to % vic the, + countenance and 
upolition, of the enemy; whom the 
ſound paſted among buſhes, hedges, an 
MVnc yards, ſo as to be inacceſſible in ever 
quarter, but by a narrow lane liped with 
bedges, behind which a body of Engliſh 
archers, was: planted,. to command the 
paſſage. Ribaumont adviſcd the king 
to, dilmount all his cavalry, except zoo 
choſen men in complete armour, Who 
ſhould enter the def 
for. the attack of the diſmounted cayas 
6. In conſequence of this advice, the 
three hundred men were armed for this 
or and all the reſt of the troops or- 
red to charge on foot, except a few 
German ſquadrons, which continued on 
horſeback, to he occalionally, employed 
l to the emergencies of the ac, 
n. Jaſt when John was going to be- 
Ein the battle, che cardinal of Purigort, 
employed by the pope to regew the.ne- 
gociations between the two crowns, run- 
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though Edward derived ſome advantage 
from this ſmall reſpite, during hi 

had rendered his camp more defenhible, 
by means, of ditches aud © palifadoes; 
On Monday morning, the French wey 

appeared in the order of battle we hark 
already deſcribed ; and Edward drew up 

his handful of troops in three diviſions, 
ranged in a cloſe compatted form, with 

hedges and ditches in his front, 'while his 
flanks were defended on one fide” by u 
mountain, and the other by a mo 


olted, under the command of the carl 
of, Warwick; the rear was conducted 
under the earls of Saliſbury and Suffolk ;: 
and the prince of Wales took his ation 
at the end of the lane, to command the 
main body, which extended itſelf into a 
vingyard. Joho. de Grelly, "Captal fe 
Buche, was detached with zoo men at 
arms, and as many arghers, to form an 
ambuſh under cover of the trees, buſhes, . 
and broken ground, at the foot of the 
mountain, es he might "fall pon the 


e, and nd tos RL of the Hill the van was 


ning up ta the king, conjured him go enemy back in tlie heat of the action: and 


ſpace the lives of ſo many trench gentle- 
meu. which would neceſſarily be loſt in 


the attack, aud allow bim to repair to 


the Englith camp, where he did not doubt 
of being able to periuade the prince of 
Wales to ſurrender, Having obtained 
this permiſlion, he haſtened to Edward, 
- who being very ſeuſible of his dangerous 
ſituation, Ucglared himſelf ready to ac - 
c-pt of apy, terms that ſhould be. conlilt- 
ent with, his own h@nour, and that of his 
country. ,, Whety the cardinal returned 
with this 'anfwer, John ſent back his 
troops to their quarters, and the me- 
diator ſpeut the whole day in paſſing 
between the tao camps, : to, ſettle the 
«ticles. of accommodation. The prince 
Wales, offered to reltore all the 
places and , prifogers he bad taken in 
that" campaign, and abſtain; for ſo 
many years, from carrying arms a- 
_ cainit the king ot France, on condition 
of being allowed to retire unmoleſted to 
. Bawsdeaax. |, But John peremptorily in- 
- fitted upon Edward's ſurrendering him- 
ſelf, priſoner, with an hundred knights; 
and in that caſe the Engliſh army thould 
bo. permitted to retire without moleſta- 
tion. The prince, far from ſubſcribing 
to this article, told the cardinal,..that he 
and luis knights ſhould, fever be taken but 
„ in battle and that he would rather lote 
. his} lite chan agree to ſuch a/propolal. 


bes dhe ncgociation was: broke otf, and 


: {how Ges prepercd for an engagement; 
„el, lil #4 s 9 4 
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the open part of the grognd, on Which 
the Fnglith ſtood, was encloſed by the 
waggons of the army, About pine of the 
clock in the morning, the choſen bod 
of men at arms; entered the lane "wit 
great reſolution ; but they were ſo ＋ d 
by the Englim archers that lined "the 
hedges, through which: they 2 that 
one half of them fell hefpte they reached 
the front of Edward's main Pyke where 
they were cut in pieces by the lord Au- 
deley. The marcchals Clermont and 
Andrehan, adyancing cloſe behind thoſe 
men at arms, were greatly embartafled 
by the horſes and bodies of the. Hain, 
which choaked up the paſſage,” whilethe 
archers plied them without intermiſſion. 
When they penetrated to the van of the 
Engliſh, they met with a yery warm re- 
ception from the Earl of Warwick; and 
. Saliſbury and Suffolk, advancing from 
the rear, compleated their coofaſion. 
Clermont was Killed ppg the, ſpot, and 
ie grau "by the 
bord Audeley, who took him prifoner. 
The fate ol theſe. noblemen, and the 
flayghter that enſued, diſconcerted their 
followers ſo much, that” they fell into 
diſorder, and fled with great regipitation.. 
The firſt body "of . the French being 
thus. routed, the danphin advanced to the 
charge, though his men Were ready 


| diſptrited ; bat they had no ſooner begun 


the attack, than john de GreMly ritſhing 
1 e huſh, es thei rear 


with 
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with ſuch fury, that they were immedi» 
ately ſcized with conſternation, and be- 


took themſelves to _ "Thoſe noble- 
men who were particularly entruſted with 
the care of the dauphin's perſon, convey- 
ed him from the field to Chavigny, under 
a guard of cight hundred lances ; and the 
dnke of Orleans, with the greateſt part 
of his command, which had not yet en- 

agcd, wougy proper to follow the 
* route. The prince of Wales ſeeing 
thoſe two bodies broken and routed, im- 
mediately mounted his horſe, and ad- 
vanced at the head of his men at arms, to 
attack the third diviſion, commanded by 
John himſelf, who waited for him with- 
out flinching. Notwithſtanding the im- 
petuoſity with which Edward began the 
charge, the battle was a long time main- 
tained with equal valour on both ſides, 
and dubious ſucceſs, till Gaucher de Bri- 
enne, duke of Athenes, and conſtable of 
France, was ſlain ; then his brigade gave 
way, and victory declared in favour of 
the Engliſh, The prince of Wales falling 
in among the German cavalry, routed 
them at the firſt onſet, in which the count 


of Sarbruck was flatn, and the count of 
Naſſau taken priſoner. John, king of 


France, attended by his fon Philip, en- 
deavoured to rally his troops, and ani- 


mate them by his own example. He 


fought on foot with uncommen valour, 


until he was deſerted by all his followers; 


and Dennis de Morhec, a knight of Ar- 
tois, who had formerly been in his ſer- 
vice, exhorting him to ſurrender without 
ſurther oppoſition, he deſired to fee his 
couſin the prince of Wales : but as Ed- 


ward chanced to be in another part of 


the ficld, he threw his gauntlet to Mor- 
ee, in ſignal of ſurrender. - Mean while 
a party of Engliſh, and another of Gaſ- 
cons, coming up, deprived him of his 
royal priſoner, about whom a diſpute en- 
ſued, which might have been attended 
with fatal conſequenees to John and his 
ſoa Philip, who ſhared his fate, had not 
the earl of Warwick and Reginald lord 
Cobham interpoſed, and conducted him 
to prince Edward, who had retired to his 
pavilion, where he repoſed himſelf after 


the fatigue of the battle, Upon this oc- 


caſion, the Black Prince exhibited all the 


heroiſm of virtue; he r:ccived the king 


cf France with the utmoſt tenderneſs and 
reſpect; he comforted him under his 


. diſaſter, by obſerving that ſucceſs often 


depends upon accident ; that he had per- 


formed the part of a conſummate general 


and undaunted hero; and that had 


ſuch extraordi 
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| fallen into the hands of thoſe who knew 


how to revere his virtues and misfortune. - 
He expreſſed the moſt profound eſteem 
and every warm aſſection, for the royal 
family of France, to which he had the 
honour of being related; and he promiſed 
to exert all his influence with his father, 
to promote an honourable peace, which 
ſhould be for the advantage of both na- 
tions, He even waited upon bim at ſup- 
per, and could not be prevailed upon to 


fit down, notwithſtanding the intreaties 
of John, who bore his fate with unſh «ken 


ortitude ; and expreſſed his fatisfaftion, 
hat ſince he was doomed to captivity, he | 
had the Fon fortune to be the priſoner of 

the moſt gallant prince in the univerſe. 


| The French noblemen, who had been 
taken in the battle, were ſtruck with 


aſtoniſhment and reverential awe at this 
inſtance of generoſity and moderation, 


| They looked upon him as a being of ſome 


ſuperior ſpecies ; and while they mani- 
felted their vencration for his great qua- 
litics, could not help lamenting the fate 


of their country, which was expoſed to 


the reſentment of an enemy endowed with 
* 1 2 
Audeley haxi ignalized his perſon 

els above ol he noblemen in the 
ficld, the prinee defired to ſee him; and 
he was brought dangerouſly wounded to 
to his tent, where Edward highly extoll- 


ed his valour, retained him as his knight, 


with a grant of 500 marks a year out of 
his own inheritanee ; which bounty he 
forthwith diſtributec among his four 
eſquires, who had fought by his fide in 
the battle. Edward being informed of 
this particular, applauded his generoſity, 
confirmed the donation, and ſettled upon 
Audeley 6co marks a year out of the 
coinage of the ſtanneries of Cornwall, 
This great victory was gained without 
the loſs of one perſon of diſtinction; 
where as the French loſt the flower of their 
nobility, who, rather than deſert their 
ſovereign, choſe to die in his defence. 
Among thoſe were the count of Dam- 
martin, the lords of Rochefoucalt, Ma- 
thas, La Tour, Montaign, Landas, 
Charmy, and Ribaumont: Gucelard 
d Angle was leſt for dead among the ſlain, 
but recovering of his wounds, he entered 
into the En fich ſervice, was admitted a 
knight of the garter, and created car! of 
Huntingdon, Two dukes, ninete: n 


counts, ooo men at. arms, and about 
8009 infantry, are ſaid to have been killed 
on the French fide in this battle. 2000 
men at arms were taken priſoners ; and 
| among 


* 
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among theſe the counts of Ponthieu, Eu, 
and Tancatville, princes of the blood; 
the archbilbop of Sens, the counts of 


Eſtampes and Vaudemont; the lords of 


Parthenay, Rochechouart, Chaulny, and 
many other noblemen. The gates of 
Poitiers — ſhut upon the fugitives, 
leſt their purſuers ſhould enter the town 
with them pell mell, ſuch a multitude of 
priſoners were taken, that the victors 
diſmiſſed great numbers on parole, at 
very caſy ianſoms, which were punctually 
paid. Every ſoldier of Edward's army 
was enriched with the ſpoils of the ene- 
my, and the ranſom of the priſoners, 
which belonged to the captors, when it 
did not exceed 10,000 crowns; in which 
caſe it was the king's property. Next 
day prince Edward decamped, and, with- 
out undertaking the ſiege of Poitiers, re- 
tired with his priſoners and booty through 
Saintonge to Bourdeaux 3 while the dau- 


phin haſtening to Paris, aſſembled the 


three eſtates, to concert meaſures for the 
defence of the kingdom, and contribute 


their aſſiſtance towards the ranſom of their 
Before the ſtates would grant 


a ſupply, yy IS the advantage of 


of the crown : they inſiſted upon the im- 
mediate removal of ſeven principal officers 
of ſtate, as well as upon the releaſe of 
the king of Navarre ; they appointed a 


committee, conſiſting of twelve prelates, 


twelve noblemen, and the like number of 
burgeſles, without whoſe advice the dau- 
phin, who acted as lieutenant of the 
realm, ſhould take no ſtep in the admi- 


niſtration; and they demanded that all | 
the grievances of the nation ſhould be 
redreſſed. John being made acquainted 


with theſe tranſactions, deſired the dau- 

hin would by no means agree to ſuch 
inſolent demands; for he would rather 
continue priſoner to an honourable enc- 


my, than return home as a ſlave to his 


own ſubject. As the eſtates would not 
relax in their propoſitions, they were 


diflolved by the dauphin, who had re- 


courſe to the city of Paris for an aid to 
maintain the war: but the inhabitants, 
inſtead of complying with his requeſt, 
gave him to underſtand, that they were 
not obliged to pay any ſublidy that was 
not impoſed by the three eſtates, which 
they exhorted him to re-afſemble. Such 


- anſwers he received from all the provinces 


but Champagne and Languedoc, which 
he found more tractable. Pope Innocent 
VI. had, upon hearing of John's being 


- *carricd to Bourdcaux, ſent thither the 


ſs, to humble the power 
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| cardinals of Perigort and St. Nital, to 


mediate a peace ; and thou 
not ſucceed in that part of 222 
tion, they obtained Edward's conſent to 
a truce for two years, by fea and land. 
The duke of Lancaſter, who bad inveſt- 
ed Rennes, was, by an article of this a+ - 
greement, to raiſe the ſiege; but he re- 
fuſed to conform to this article, until the 
truce ſhould be ratified by the king of 
* ; and in the mean time carried 
on his operations with ſuch redoubled vi- 
gour, thut the inhabitants were glad to 
pay an hundred thouſand crowns, to in- 


demnify him for the expence of the ſiege, 


and obliged themſelves to receive a gover- 
nor of his own chuſing. After the rati- 
fication of this truce, prince Edward 
bought up all the priſoners of diſtinction 
from the captors; and ſetting fail from 

Guienne on the 24th day of April, with 

the king of France, and the other pri- 
loners, attended by a large train of En- 
glith and Gaſcon noblemen, two hundred 
men at arms, and two thouſand archers, 
landed on the 5th day of May, at Sand- 
wich. When the tidings of the victory at 
Poitiers firſt arrived in England, the king, 
inſtead of encouraging revellings and de- 
monſtrations of joy, deſired that the arch- 
bilhop of, Canterbury would appoint z 
whole week to be ſpent in prayer and 
thankſgiving, that he and the nation 
might not be too much intoxicated by 
their ſucceſs. Notwithſtanding this in- 
ſtance of his moderation and ſelf-denial, 
he now directed the lord-mayor to pro- 
pare pageants, proceſſions, and triumph- 
al arches, to honour the public entrance 
of his victorious ſon, who was met in 
Southwark by the mayor and aldermen in 
their formalities, with one thouſand ci- 
tizens on horſeback. The royal priſoner 
rode through the Ureets of London in a 
magnificent habit, mounted on a fine 
white courſer, and attended by the prince 
of Wales, on a little black horſe, with orc - 
nary trappings. The inhabitants vied with 
each other in diſplaying plate, tapeſtry, 
furniture,and arms offenſive and defenſive, 
in their ſhops, windows, and balconies. 
The ſtreets were lined with an infinite 
concourſe of people; and the cavalcade 
laſted from three in the morning till 
noon, when t reached Weſtminſter- 
hall, where the king of England fat u 

a royal throne, in expectation of thei 

coming. He roſe up when John ap- 
proached, and received him with all that 


courteous civility which might havg been 
— from a prince of his character. 
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Then he embraced his fon with great 
tenderneſs, and told him that the victory 
did not pleaſe him ſo much, as the mo- 
deſty with which he had bore his good 
fortune. As for the captive king, he 
was entertained in the moſt ſumptuous 
manner, and provided with an apariment 
in the king's palace, until the Savoy 
could be fitted up for his reception. 
POISON - WEED, Toxicodendron, in 
botany, Sce Texicodendron. 
POLACRE, among ſeamen, a ſhip 
which, contrary to the common, method, 
has caſt off ker maſts, fo: med of one piece. 
of timber for the whole length, and with- 
out the addition of top-maſts. Some 
polacres are fitted with two maſts, but in 
general they have three ; and are alfo 
diſtinguiſhed by a prow, formed in a 
manner quite different. to thoſe of other 
thips. See Prow. | 
.* POLAND, a large kingdom of 
Europe; bounded on the Welt by the 
Baltick Sea, Brandenburg, and Sileſia ; 
on the South by Hungary, Tranſilvania, 
and Moldavia; and on the North and 
Faſt by the dominions of Ruſſia. It is 


. divided into three large parts, Great Po- 


land, Little Poland, and the duchy of 
Lichuania ; each of which is again divid- 
ed into palitinates, or provinces. The 
government of Poland is monarchical 
and ariſtocratical, and is at prefent the 
only kingdom in Europe which is clective. 
The king is choſen by a general diet, 
called together by the archbiſhop of Gneſ- 
na, who is the chief of the republic during 
the inter-regnum. This diet is held in 
the open field, in a large hall erected 
for that, purpoſe, above a mile from War- 


Jaw. When the king is elected, he is 


obliged to take an oath, that he will 
maintain the privileges of the republic, 
called the Pacta Conventa. After his co- 


Txonatioh, he may diſpoſe of the vacant 


benefices, and the offices both civil and 
military. He has a ſettled revenue of 
240,000 a Fear, and cannot, by his own 
authority, raiſe any new taxes, or 
change any law. The ariſtocracy of this 
republic conſiſts in the ſenate and general 
diet, The ſenate is compoſed of the 
biſhops, great officers, palatines, and go- 
vernors of towns, who, with the king. 
regulate the affairs of the kingdom. The 
general diets, which are aſſemblics of all 
the nobility, ought to be held every two 
years; but they meet oftener upon im- 
portant occaſions. Before a general diet 


is held, the king ſends circular letters to | 


the palatines, declaring what the affairs 


* 
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are on which the aſſemblies are to de- 


liberate, Upon this there is a particular 
diet in every palatinate, wherein nothing 
can be determined without a general con- 
ſent ; for if one gentleman oppoſes the 
opinion of the aſſembly, it is obliged to 
break up; and that palatinate from this 
time, can have no voice in the general 
diet. There likewiſe they muſt be all 
unanimous ; for one ſenator, or nuncio, 
can ſtop the proceedings of the whole, 
The Poles are large, well made, and ro- 
buſt, and the nobility Kind to ſtrangers. 
The buryhers, or citizens, can have na 
eſtates but houſes in the towns, and little 
land for about three miles round them. 
he peaſants are poor, miſerable, and 
clowniſh ; and as they polleſs nothing, 
they contribute nothing to the ſupport of 
the | 21 FED They are ſlaves to the 
gentlemen, who treat them as they pleaſe. 
It is not ſaid they have fo much a year, 
but that they have ſo many peaſants. 10 
the north, the air is generally cold, and 
they have but little wood : however, it 
is ſo fertile in corn in many places, that 
it ſupplics Sweden and Holland with large 
quantities. There are extenſive paſtures, 
and they have a large quantity of leather, 
furs, hemp, flax, ſalt-petre, honey, and 
wax. There are ſo many bees, eſpeciall 
in Lithuania, that thcir common drin 
is mead, or metheglin. They have mines 
of falt, which are a great depth, out of 
which they dig rock-ſalt. The prevailing 
religion is the Roman Catholic, which 
the king muſt always proſeſs: however, 
there are Lutherans, Calviniſts, and a 
great many Jews. There are three uni- 
verlities, at Cracow, Vilna, and Koning(- 
berg; two archbiſhopricks, and fifteen 
biſhopricks. The principal rivers are the 
Nieper, the Viſtula, the Bug, the Nie- 
men, the Nieſter, and the Bog. Cracow 
is the capital town, but Che king generally 
relides at Warſaw. 

POLAR, in general, ſomething relat- 
ing to the poles of the world, or poles of 
the artificial globes : thus we meet with 
polar circles, polar dial, polar projection, 
&c. 

POLARITY, the quality of a thing 
conſidered as having poles; but chiefly 
uſed in ſpeaking of the magnet. 

POLE, ee, in aſtronomy, one of 
the extremities of the axis on which the 
ſphere revolves. 

Theſe two points, each 9g0® diſtant 
from the equinoctial dr equator, are by 
way of eminence called the polcs of the 
world; and the extremities of the axes 
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of the artificial globes correſponding to | 


theſe points in the heavens are termed 
the poles thereof. 
POLES, in fpherics, a point equally 


_ diſtant from every part of the circum- 


ference of a great circle of the ſphere, as 
the center is in a plane figure; or it is a 
point 90“ diſtant from the plane of a 
circle, and in a line, called the axis, 
paſſing perpendicularly through the cen- 
ter. The zenith and nadir are the poles 
of the horizon; aud the poles of the 
equator are the ſame with thoſe of the 
ſphere. 5 "4 

POLES of the Ecliptic, are two points 
on the ſurface of the ſphere, 23“ 30“ 
diſtant from the poles of the world, 
and go“ diſtant from every part of the 
ecliptic. 

POLES, in magnetics, are two points 
of a loadſtone, correſponding to the poles 
of the world; the one pointing to the 
north, the other to the touth. See the 
article Magret. 

POLE, or VERTEX ef @ Claſs, in 
optics, is the thickeſt part of the convex, 
or the thinneſt of a concave-glafs, If the 
glaſs be truly ground, the pole will be 
cxactly in the middle, of its ſurface, 

POLE,” PerCH, or Roo, in fſur- 
veying. is a meaſure containing ſixteen 
feet and a half. 

POLE, or PoLAR-STAR, is a ſtar 
of the ſecond magnitude, the laſt in the 
tail of urta minor. ; 

The nearneſs of this ſtar to the pole, 
whence it happens that it never fets, 
renders it of vaſt ſervice in navigation, 
&c. ſor determining the meridian line, 
the elevation of the pole, and, conſe- 
quently, the latitude of the place, &c. 

POLEMICAL, in matters of licera- 
ture, an appcllation given to books of 
controverſy, eſpecially thoſe in divinity. 

POLIANTHES, in botany, a genus 
of plants. 

POLISHER, or Bux NtSHER, among 
mechanics, an inſtrument for poliſhing 
and burniſhing things proper to take a 

liſh. |; 

POLISHING, in general, the opera- 
tion of giving a gloſs or luſtre to certain 
ſubſlances, as metals, glaſs, marble, 
&c. | 
POLITICAL, in general, ſomething 
relating ro policy of government. 

POLITICAL Aricbmetic, the applica- 
tion of Arithmectical calculations to po- 
litical ſubjects, as the pubic r-yenucs, 
number of people, extent and value of 


| 
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lands ; taxes, trade, manufatures, Ke. 
of any commonwealth, _ ; 

POLITICS, the ſiſt part of economy, 
conſiſting in the well governing and te- 
gulating the affairs of a ſtate, for the 
maintenance of the public ſafety, order, 
tranquility, and morals. 

POLITY,*or PoLicy, denotes the 
peculiar form and conſtitution of the go'- 
vernment of any ſtate or nation; or the 
laws, orders, and regulations, relating 
thereto, | 


tings for the head: hence to poll, is 
cith-r to vote or to enter down the names 
of thoſe perſons who give in their votes 
at an election. | 

POLL-MONEY, a capitation or tax 
impoſed by the authority of parliament 
on the head or perſon either of all indif- 
ferently, or according to ſome known 
mark of diſtinction, 

POLLARD, among huntgrs, a flag 
which has caſt his horns. 

POLLUX, in aſtronomy, a fixed far 
of the ſecond magnitude in the conſtella- 
tion of Gemini, or the Twins. Its lon- 
gitude is 199. 56“. 29” of , and its la- 
titude 69. 397“. 27 N. 

POLY A DELPHIA, In botany, a claſs 
of plants, the eighteenth in order, whoſe 
ſtamina are connected together at their 
baſes into ſeveral ſerieſes. Ihe plants of 
this claſs are ſubdivided into orders ac- 
cording to the number of their ſtamina z 
thus the polyad-Iphia pentandria contain 
five ſtamina : and the polyadelphia ico» 
fandria and polyandria contain twenty ar 
more ſtamina. 

POLYANDRIA, in hotany, a claſs 
of plants, the thirteenth in order, with 
hermaphrodite-flowers, and a large num- 
ber of ſtamina, or male parts in each; 
theſe always exceed the number of twelve, 
and grow on the receptacle of the future 
ſeeds. The genera of this claſs being 
numerous, ate arr-nged under different 
orders; the firſt of which is called poly- 
| andria monogynia, as containing only 
one ſtyle; the ſecond, polyandna di- 
gynia, as having two ſtyles; and fo of 
the polyandria trigynia, tettagynia, pen- 
tagynia, &c. from their containing three, 
four, five, &e. ſtyles 

- POLY ANTHUS, in botany, a bean- 
tiful garden fower of the primroſe kind ʒ 
the varictics of which are innumerable, 
being produced from ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in February, either in borders, 
| boxes, or pots, and Could have an eaſt 


q 


aſpect. 


POLL, a word uſed in ancient wri- 
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afpect, fo as to be ſhaded from the heat 
of the day; in May they will be fit to be 
Planted out for good, which ſhould be in 
a ſhady border of ſtrong rich earth, at 
about ſix inches aſunder, and the ſuc - 


ceeding ſpring they will ſhew their bloſ- 
foms, when their goodneſs gnay be judged 
of, 


POLYCHREST, in pharmacy, a me · 
dicine that ſerves for many uſes, or that 
eures many diſcafes. 

Sal POLYCHREST, a compound ſalt 
made of equal parts of ſalt-petre and 
m:}phur, laid on a red-hot crucible. 


POLYGAMIA, in botany, a claſs of | 


plants, the twenty-third in order, the 
characters of which are, that they have 
Lowers of different ſtrufture ; ſome having 
male-fl»wers, others female ones, and 
ethers hermaphrodite. 

POLYGAMY, à plurality of wives or 
hulbands, in the poſſeſſion of one man or 
woman, at the ſame time. 

POLYGLOTT, among divines and 


crit ies, chiefly denotes a bible printed in 
tevcral lauguages. ' In theſe editions of 
the Holy Scriptures, the text in cach 


Janguage is ranged in oppoſite columns. 
The firſt polyglott bible was that of car- 
dinal Ximenes printed in 1517, which 
contains the Hebrew text, The Chaldee 
paraphraſe on the Pentateuch, the Greek 
verſion of the LXX. and the ancient 
Latin verfion. After this, there were 
many others, as the bible of Juſtiniani, 
biſbop of Nebio, in Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Greek, Latin, and Arabic; the pſalter 
by John Potken, in Hebrew, Greek, 


| Ethiopic, and Latin; Plantin's polyglott 
bible, in Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek, and 


in, with the Syriac verſion of the 
New Teſtament; M. le Jay's bible in 
Hebrew, Samaritan, Chaldee, Greek, 
Syriac, Latin, and Arabic; Walton's 
yghott, which is a new edition of Le 
ay's polyglott, more correct, extenſive, 


and perfect, with ſeveral new Oriental 


verſions, and a large collection of various 
ugs, &c. 
POLYGON, in geometry, a figure 


whoſe perimeter conſiſts of more than 
| four ſides and angles. 


If the sides ard angles be equal, the 
pg is called a regular polygon. Po- 
Jygons of five ſides are called pentagons ; 


of cight,. oftagons, &c. 
POLYGON, in fortification, denotes 
the figure of a town, or other fortreſs. 
POLYGONAL MNuwmber:, in algebra, 
fach as atiſc from @ continual addition of 


| 
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a rank of numbers in arithmetical pro- 
groſſion, beginning from unity; ſo called 
by reaſon the units of which it conſiſts 
may be diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as ts 
repreſent the figure of ſeveral equal ſides 
and angles. 

Polygonal numbers are divided, with 
reſpect to the number of their terms, 
into, 2 which are thoſe whoſe 
number of terms is 1; quadrangular 
or ſquare, where it is 2; pentagonal, 
where 3; hexagonal, where 4; — 
gonal, where 5 ; oftagonal, where 6, 


The geneſis of the ſeveral kinds of po- 
lygonal numbers from the ſcveral arith- 
metical progreſſions, may be conceived 
from the following examples : 

Arich. progreſ. 1.2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 5. 
Triang. numb. 1. 3. 6. 10. 15. 21. 28. 
Arith. progreſ. 1.4. f. 7. 9.11. 13. 
Square numb. . 4. 9. 16. 25. 36. 48. 
Arith. progreſ. 1. f. 7, 10. 13. 16. 19. 
Pentag. numb. 1. 5. 12. 22. 35. $1. 70. 
Arith, progreſ. 1. 5. 9. 13. 17. 21. 25. 
Hexag numb. . 6. 15. 28. 45: 66. 91. 

Polygonal numbers may be thus gene- 
rally repreſented. Let d be the common 
difference of the terms in any arithme 
tical . beginning with an unit, 
and call the number of terms „; then 
will 1, 2 T 4, 2 T 24 x4, 2 73 4 
X 4, 2 +44 X 2. &c. to terms be 
the polygonal number correſponding to 
the propoſed arithmetical progreſſion. 

Side of a POLYGONAL Number is the 
number of terms of the arithmetical pro- 
greſſion that compoſe it; and the num- 
ber of angles is that which ſhews how 
many * that figure has, whence the 
Pol7gonn number takes its name. 

The number of angles, therefore, in 
triangular numbers, is 3, in tetragonal 
4, in pentagonal 5, &c. conſequently 
the number of angles exceeds the come 
mon difference of terms by two. 

POLYGONATUM, Solomon's ſeal, 
in botany, is ranked by Linnæus among 
the convallaria. 

The root of this plant is a famous vul- 
[ nerary; for being applied in form of a 
poultice, it not only heals freſh wounds, 
but takes away the marks of bruiſcs, 
&c. 

POLYGONUM, knot-graſs, in bo- 


| tavy. An infuſion of this plant is a va- 


luable aſtringent medicihe in hzmorrhages 
of all kinds. 


| POLYGYNIA, among botaniſls, de- 


notes an order or tnbdiviton of a clais of 
5 plants; 
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plants; comprehending ſuch plants of 
that claſs, as have a great number of 
piſtils, or female organs of generation. 

POLYHEDRON, in geometry, A 
body compriſed under many reclilinear 
lides or planes. | 

If the ſides of a polyhedron be regular 
polygons, all ſimilar and equal, it be- 
comes a regular body, and may be in- 
ſcribed in a ſphere. See Sphere. 

_ * POLYHYMNIA, in pagan mytho- 
logy, one of the nine Maſes. She preſided 
over hiſtory, or rather rhetoric, and is 
uſually repreſented with a crown of pearls 
and a white robe; her right hand in ac- 
tion, as if haranguing, and in her left 
ine holds a caduceys or ſceptre, to ſhew 
her power. 

POLVYPE, or PoLYPvs, in zoology, | 
a (mall freſh-water inſect, of a cylindric 
figure, but variable, with very long ten- 
tacula. 

There is ſcarce an animal in the world 
more difficult to deſcribe than this ſarpri- 
fing inſet; it varies its whole figure, at 
pleaſure, and is frequently found beſct 
with young in ſuch a manner as to ap- 
pear ramote and divaricated; theſe young 
ones adhering to it in ſuch a manner as 
to appear parts of its body. 

The produttion of its young is diffe- 
rent from the common courſe of nature 
in other animals; for the young one 
i ſſues from the (ide of its parent in the 
form of a ſmall pimple, which lengthen- 
ing every hour, becomes, in about two 
days, a perfect animal, and drops from 
off its parent to thift for itſelf; but be- 
fore it does this, it has often another 
growing from its ſide; and ſometimes a 
third from it, even before the firſt is ſe- 
parated from its parent; and what is 
very extraordinary is, that there has 
never yet been diſcovered among them 
any diſtinction of ſex, or appearance of 
copulation ; cvety individual of the whole 
ſpccics being prolific, and that as much 
it kept ſeparate, as if ſuffered to live 
among others. But what is even ti} 
more ſurpriſing, is the reproduction of 
its ſeveral parts when cut off; for when 
cut into a number of ſeparate pieces, it 
becomes in a day or two ſo many diſtinet 
and ſeparate animals; each piece having, | 
the property of producing a head and 
tail,, and the other organs neceſſary for 
life, and all the animal functions. "There 
are ſeveral other ſpecies of this animal, 
molt of which are found in our ditch-s. 


POLYPODY, Pelypodian, in botany, 
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walls, rocks, and decayed trees : that 
produced on the oak has been genera 
accounted the beſt, though not ſenſibly 
different from the others, It is toung 
green at all ſeaſons of the year. 

The leaves of polypody have a weak 
ungrateful ſmell, a nauſeous ſu cer 
taſte, leaving a kind of roughneſs. and 
ſlight — in the mouth. This 
root is ſuppoſed to be aperient, reſolvent, 
and expectorant: it was formerly ranked 


among the purgatives, but operates o 


weakly, a decoction of an ounce or two 
ſcarcely moving the belly, that it has 


long been expunged from that elaſs: the 


preſent practice pay very little regard to 
it in any intention, | 

POLYPUS, or PoLYPvUs. of ue 
Heart, in medicine, a maſs compoſed of 
various pellicles and fibres generated in 
the heart and large veſſels. 

Polypules are generally found in acute 
as well as chronic diſcaſes. Their prin- 
cipal ſeat is in the heart, pulmonary ar- 
tery, and the aorta. They chiefly at- 
tack the ſanguine conflitutions, and ſuck 
as have ſmall veſſels and foft fibres, thofe 
who are of à ſedentary life, who drink 
little, or are free in the ule of acid wines 
and ſpirituous liquors, or who cat great 
ſuppers. 

The beginning of a polypus may be 
known by x compreſſion of the bread, a 
fixed pain about the heart; and when it 
increaſes, there is a frequent palpitatiou 
of the heart, from very * * cauſes 3 
the pulſc is ſtrangely unequal, and often 
intermits; on à violent motion of the 
body, or the patients taking a medicme 
which diſturbs the blood, or on the mind s 
being violently affected, there ariſes a 
ſhortneſs of breath, and an incredible 
anxiety of the heart. Laſliy, there are 
frequent faintings, without any evident 
cauſe, or only from a certain poſition of 
the body; and if the blood is let fall 
into hot water, it will congeal like jelly, 
and cleave into white filaments. 

A polypus frequently produces the 
m6ſt dreadful difcates, and even ſudden 
death. In the cure, an exact regimen 
and diet muſt be made uſe of, with fre 
quent exerciſe, and motions of the body. 
Etmuller fays, that when it proceeds 
from the ſcurvy, or hyſteric aſſection, it 
is curable ; and that the cure is to be at- 
tempted with chalybeate and coraline 
medicines, with cinnabar, volatiles, pre- 
parations of amber, and all antifpz'- 
modics. 
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excretions of the ſmall glands, formed ( 


zu the deeper branches of the aſpera ar- 
teria, and frequently miſtaken for picces 
of the blood-vetlels or lungs. 

POLYPUS” of the Noſe, a fleſhy ex- 
ereſſence, in the inſide of the nottrils. 
which is of various ſizes, and of different 
conſiſtencies; fomerimes theſe excreſ- 
fences are ſoft, fommetimes they are ca- 
pable of elongation, and at other times 
they turn hard and rigid. 

POLYSPERMOUS, among botaniſts, 
fuch plants as have more feeds than four 
ſucceeding cach flower, without any cer- 
rain order. 5 | 

POLYSYLLARLE:; in grammar. 
word conſiſting of more ſyllables than 
three ; for when a-word conſiſts of one, 
two. of three ſyllables, it is called a mo- 
e>fyiluble, diftiylable, and triflyllable. 

POLYSYNDETON, in grammar and 
rhetoric, a figure whereby a" redwndance 
of conjunctions, eſpeciully © copulative 
ones, is uſed, | 

POLY THERM, in matters of reli- 
gion, the doctrine or belief of a plurality 
of gods 4. 6 

* POLYXENA, in fabulons hiſtory, 
the daughter of king Priam, who be— 
Stowe het in marriage to àchilles; but 
when he enterei the temple of Apollo to 
ve rform the nuptſal yites, he was trea- 
«hexoutly flatn by Paris. After the rack - 
ing of nao the ghoſt of Achilles ap- 
peared, and demanded that Pelyxena 
mould be tacr:ticed on his tömb, which 
was accordingly performed. ?' 

PORTIA FP UM, an ointment male thus: 
take of freth hog's lard, and beat it into 
cream with roſe water, and ſcent it with 
oi of kemons, thyme, or the like, Po- 
matums are alſo occaſionally perfumed 
with the odours of jeſſamincs, oranges, 
janquils, tuberoſes, &c. They are uſed 
tor pimples and foufneſſes of the ſkin. 
Alſo for drefiing the hair, &c. 

POMEGRANATE, Malu: Punrica,” in 
D0tany, a prickly tree or Rmvb 3 with 
long narrow Jeaves 3 deep red pentapetu- 
jous flowers fer in bell ſhaped cups of the 
tame colour; producing fruit about the 
fize of an orange, which conſiſts of a 


and Internally veliow, with a juicy pulp 
and numerous feeds in cells like a honcy- 
comb. It is a native of the ſouthern 
parts of Europe, and ſeldom brings its 
jruits to full pertection in this chinate. 
POMNMEH, or Pou uz, in he- 
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POMMEL, or Pypu uri, in the ma- 
nage, 2 piece of braſs, or other matter, 
at the top and in the middle of the ſad- 
dle- bow. 

POwWMEL is alſo a round ball of 
flyer, (tecl, or the like, fixed at the end 
of the guard, or gra'p of a ſword, to 
ſerve, in ſome meaſure, as a counter- 
poſſe. © | 

POMPION, 
bite. 

PONIARD, a little pointed dagger, 


in botany. See Cucure 


very ſharp-edged; it is now little uſcd, 


except among afllaſſins and at the 
theatres. | 

ON MIFEX, PowTrr, or HiGH- 
PxrEST, one who has the fuperintend- 
ance and direction of divine worihip, as 
the offering of ſacrifices and other reli- 
gious ſoleninities. he Romans had a 
college of pontiffs, and over thete a ſo- 
yercign pontif, or pontifex maximus, inſti- 
tuted by Numa, whoſe function it was to 


preſerib the ceremonies each pod was to 


be worſhipped withal, compoſe the ri- 
tuals, direct the veſtals, and for a long 


while to perform the buſineſs of angury, 


till, on ſome ſupcrftitions occaſion, he 
was prohibited intermeddling therewith. 
"The office of the college of pontiſs was to 
aſſi t the bigh- prieſt in giving judgment 
in all cauſcs relating to religion, inqui- 
ring into the lives and manners of the 
interior priefts, and puniſhing them, it 
they {aw occaſion, &c. The Jews too 
ad their pontifs; and among the Ro- 
maniits, the pope is Itill ſtyſcd the ſo- 
vercten pontif. | 1 

ON TIFICATE is uſed for the ſtate 
or dignity of a pontif, or high-priztt ; 
bat more particularly, in mod.rn writers, 
for the reipn of a pope. 

PONT®@N, or FoxTooyY, in war, 
denotes a little floating bridge made of 
boats and planks. The ponton is a ma- 
chine conſiſling of two vellcls, at a little 
diſtance, joined by beams, with planks 
laid acro!s for the paſſage of the cavairy, 
the cannon, infantry, &c. over a river, 
or an arm of the fra, &c. The late in- 
vented ponton is of copper furnithed 
with an anchor, &c. to fix ir. To make 
a bridge, fſevcral of thete are diſpoſed two 
yards afunder, with beams acrots them; 
and over thoſe are put Loards or planks, 
"They are alſo linked on each other and 
failcned on each fide the river by a rope 
ran through a ring in cach of their heuds, 
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farm bridge, over which a train of artil- 
lery may pats. 

POOL, is properly a reſervoir of water 
ſupplied with ſprings, and diſcharging 
the overplus by fluices, defenders, weirs, 
and other cauleways. 

Mill Poor, a ſtock of water by whoſe 
force, &c. the motion of a mill is ef- 
fed. 

POOP, the aft moſt or hindmoſt deck 
of 2 ſhip. See Deck, 

POOR, in law, an appellation given 


to all perſons who ae in fo low and mean 


a condition as that th-y either are, or 
may become n burden to a pariſh, 


Hence under the j-rt poor, may be 
include: thois wo are ſo through impo- 
tency ; as the aged, the blind, the lame, 


the tatherlc{s and motherlets, perſons la- 
bouring under licknets, or who are idiots, 
Junatics, &c. for alt whom the over- 
ſeers of the poor are obliged to pro- 
vide. 

There is alſo another kind of poor, on 
account of caſualtics and misfortunes; as 
decayed houic- k-epers, and thute who 
have been ruined either by fire, water, 
robbery, or los in trade, &c. all of 
whom, being able, are to be ſet to work, 
and otherwiſe relieved by the pariſh; and 
it is the ſame with reſpect to poor perſons 
over-charged with children, diſabled la- 
bourers, &c. As for vagabonds, ſtrum- 
pets, and other thriftleſs forts of poor, 
they may and ought to be ſent to houſes 
of correction, and put to hard labour, 
whereby they may be maintained ; yet if 
even theſe fall ſick there, or their work 
is not ſuſhcient to maintain them, there 
mutt be an allowance by the overſcers for 
th-ir ſupport. 

Before the reign of queen Elizabeth we 
had few or no laws for the relief of the 
poor of this kingdom: but then a ſta- 
tut» was made, enacting, that the church- 
wardens of evcry pariſh, and two or more 
houſholders, are to be nominated and ap- 
pointed yearly in Eaſter week by two 
juſtices of the peace, as overſeers of the 
poor; which taid overſeers ſhall meet 
once a month at the pariſh church, there 
to conſider of proper ways to relieve the 
poor, &c. And wich the aſſent of the! 
juſtices they may make a rate on every 
inhabitant of the pariſh, and occupier of 
lands, houſes, tithes, as alſo perſona}. 
eſtate, to raiſe a ſtock for employing of 
the poor, relicving the impotent, and 
others not able to work, the placing poor 
children out apprentices, and erecting 
eo tages for poor perſons, &c, 'The 
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overſcers are likewiſe to give a true ac- 
count to two juſtices within four days 
after the cad of the year, or forfeit 
twenty ſhilungs, and where theſe of- 
ficers are not appointed, the juſtices in- 
cur five pounds penalty, 43 Eliz. c. 2. 
By this ſtatute the father or grandfather, 
and mother or grandmother, or even 
children of poor impotent perſons, where 
they are of ability, are obliged to relieve 
ſuch poor, according to ſuch rates as juſ. 
tices of peace in their ſeſſions ſhall ap- 
point, under a penalty of twenty 'ſhil- 
lings a month for every failure therein. 

It has been adjudged that a grand-ſa- 
ther, or father-in-law, that is married to 
the grand-mother, or mother, is within 
this ſtatute; and if the father of any 
children leaves the pariſh, and there is a 
grandfather to be found, in caſe he is 
able to do it, it is ſaid he ſhall be charge - 
able with the keeping of the children, 
and not the pariſh. where they are, 

By a late act, the churchwardens and 
overſeers of the poor, where a wiſe or 
child is left upon a pariſh, by perſons 
who have eſtates or eſſects which might 
maintain them, on a warrant of two 
juſtices, may ſeize the goods and re- 
ccive the rents of the huſband or father, 
in order to ſupport ſuch wife or child, 
$ Gr. tp © . 

Every pariſh is generally to keep and 
maintain its own poor ; and in caſe any 
poor perſons demand relief, that are not 
pariſhioners, they ought to be removed 
to their proper pariſhes, ard there be re- 
licved ; for that pariſh the poor were laſt 
legally ſettled at, is deemed the place 
| that (hail provide for them. And where 
pertons are removed by warrant or order 
| of juſtices of peace, they ſhall be received 
by the church-wardens and overſcers 
whither ſent, on pain of forfeiting five 
pounds to the poor of the pariſh whence 
conveyed, to be levied by diſtreſs and 
ſale of goods, &c. Nevertheleſs a fick 
perſon ſhould not be ſent out of the pa- 
riſh where he is, ſo as farther to endanger 
his health ; in which caſe, if the juſtices 
grant a warrant to remove him, it will 
be a miſdemeanor in ſuch juſſ ice s. 

As to the ſatlement, which entiles 
poor perſons to relief, it is acquired ſe- 
veral ways, Viz. on account of birth, in 
the caſe of baſtards, vaprants, Kc. by 
continuanee for forty days .i1 a pariſh, 
after public notice given to overſcers, 
c. or coming into a pariſh and renting 
ten pounds a year eſtate, or executing 


any public annual office, paying a {have 
H o 
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to the pariſh taxes, &c. Al's ſcrrants 
acquire this title by ſerving a year in any 
parith ; and perſons hound apprentices : 
and though a perſon be only a lodger, it 
is held that his fervart may pain a ſettle- 
ment by ſerving a year in any pariſh. 

The wife of a perſon is to be ſent to, 
and ſettled with her hutband, even tho” 
he ſhould be only a fervant ; and as ge- 
nerally all children are to their parents 
It is however provided, that poor perſons 
fall have the liberty to go to any pariſh, 
by virtue of a ecrtificate from cliurch- 
wardens and overſcers, atteſted by two 
witneſſes, and ſubſcribed by two julticcs 
of the peace, owning them to be pati- 
ſhioners; and likewiſe agreeing, when 
they become chargeable, to receive them 
again. 

It is alſo ordained, that there ſhall be 
kept in every pariſh a book, wherein the 
names of all ſuch perſons as receive any 
relief (hall be regiſtered, with the occa- 
ſion thereof; and the parithioners are 
once a-year, or oſtener, to have a meet- 
ing for that purpoſe, when the ſaid. liſt 
ſha!l be (xamincd into. by calling over 
the perſons, and enquiring into the rea- 
ſons why they are relieved; and at his 
time a new liſt muſt be made of thotc 
thought fit to be allowed to receive col- 
lection; and the perſons thus rec. iving 
relief ought to wear badges on their righ: 
ſhoulders, alſo no others thall have any 
benefit, unleſs by order under the hand 
of one jullice, &c. 3 and 4 W. and M. 
c. 11. And no juſtice of peace ſhall 
make any ſuch order in behalf of any 
poor perion, till cath is made of rcafon- 
able cauſe for it, and that he was refuſed 
to be reli-ved by the ov. ricers, &. And 


ſuch perſon ſhall be regiſtered in the pa- 


riſh-by0ks as other poor; nor may church- 
wardens and overfers bring to the paril! 
account any money given to poor pcrions, 
except on 1udden and emergent occalions. 
who are not registered, on pain 67 five 
pounds. The churchwardens and over- 
ſcers of pariſhes are impowered to pur- 
chaic or hire houtes, and contract wuh 
perſons to maintain the por, &c. who 
refuſiug to be fo kept, ſhalt be ſtrugk out 
of the pariſi-hooks, &c. 9 Geo. I. cap. 7. 
Sce 3 Geo. II. cap..29. 
Geo. III. ſuch poor as are born in public 
lying-in hoſpitals, do not gain a tettle- 
ment 1a the parih where ſuch hotpital is 
ſituate, but are parithioners where their 
mother is pariihioner. 

* POPE, (ALEXAYDER) a cele- 
brated poct, and one of the fineſt writers 


By the rzth of 
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England has produced, was born at Lon- 


don, where his father was then à couſi- 
derable merchant, on the 8th of June 
1688, His aunt taught him to read, and 
he learned to write without any aſſiſlance, 
by copying printed books. Ihe family 
being of the Romiſh religion, he was at 
eight years of age inſtructed by one Ta- 
verner, a prieſt, . who taught him the ru- 
diments of the Latin and Greck tongues 
together; after which he was ſent to, a 
popiſh ſeminary near Wincheſtcr, and 
thence was removed to a ſchool at Hyde- 
park- corner. He very carly diſcover- 
ed a talent for poctry. At twelve, he 
retired with his parcnts , to Rinfield, in 
Windſor Foreſt, where he became ac- 
quainted with the works of Spencer, 
Waller, and Dryden ; and at that carly 
age compoſed an elegant ſmall poem. At 
fourteen he wrote his Acis and Galatea, 
and at fifteen had acquired a readineſs in 
the learned Janguages. He kad already 
wrote ſeveral pieces of poetry, ſome of 
which he afterwards burnt. Ihe poet, 
ſpeaking of his firſt ſeaſon of life, ſays, 
„I conſeſs there was a time when I was 
in love with myſelf, and my ict produc- 
tions were the children of tclf-love begat 
upon innocence. I had made an epic 
poem and panegyrics on all the princes, 
and I thought myſelf the greateſt grnius 
that ever was. I cannot but rcyret theſe 
delightful viſions - of my childhood, 
which, like the fine colours we fee, when 
aur eyes are ſhut, are vaniſhed for ever.*” 
At ſixteen he publiſhed his Laſtorals, 
which procured him the honour of being 
admitted ro the converſation and friend- 
ſhip of the carl of Halifax, lord Landſ- 
down, and other emitſent perſons; and 
the ſame year, 1504, he wrote the firſt 
part of his Windfor Foreſt. In 1708, 
when he was not twenty ycars of age, he 
wrote the Eſſay on Criticiſm, cfteemed a 
maſter- piece in its kind. Here he lkewed 
that he excelled in didactic poctry, for 
which he way particularly formed; a 
clear head, ſtrong ſenſe, and found judg- 
ment, being bis characteriſtical qualities; 
in 1712, when the Rape of the Lock 
was brit completely publiſh-d, he ſhewed 
that he was equaily worth y of admiration 
for heiug poſſe ſſed of that creative power 
of the imagination, which is the dillin- 
gufſhing excellence of a great poct. In 


1713 he publiſhed propofals tor a tranſla - 
ton of Homer's Iliad, in which all pare 
ties ſo heartily eoncurred, that a tub» 
ſeription amounted to Sol. and Lin- 
tot the bookicller gave him 12001. = 
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the copy. Mr. Pope now enjoying a (late 
of great affluence, purchaſed a houſe at 
Twickenham, to which he removed in 
1715, with his father and mother, ſhew- 
ing, upon all occaſions, the molt extraor- 
dinary filial affeQtion. As from his reli- 
gion he adhered to the cauſe of king 
ſames, he made it a point of conſcience 
not to lend his money to the govern- 
ment; and therefore lived upon the ca- 
pital, whieh he improved to the utmoſt. 
In 1777, he publiſhed a collection of thofe 
works which he had printed ſeparately ; 
and {our years after publiſhed a new edi- 
tion of Shakeſpeare's plays, in which he 
ſhewed that he had conſulted his for une 
more than his fame. "Che lliad being 
now finiſhed, he engaged upon the tame 


footing to undertake the Odylky, of 


which Mr. Broome and Mr. Fenton did 
a part; and for their labours receive 
500 |. from Mr. Pope. This work was 
finiſhed in 1725, and, he was afterwards 
engaged with Swift and Arbuthnot in 
printing ſome volumes of miſcellanics. 
About this time he narrowly e ſcaped 
loling his life. He was returning home 
in a iriend's chariot, which, on paſſing a 
bridge, was overturned, and fell, with 
the horſes, into the river. The glaſles 
were up, and be was unable to break 
them, to that he mult have been drown- 
ed, had not the driver broke them, and 
dragged him out to the bank: however, 
he was fo cut by a piece of glaſs that 
ever atter he had not the uſe of two of 
his fiagers. Pope had been long attacked 
by many writers, ſome of whom meanly 
ſtooped to ridicule the deformity of his 
perſon. However, he had, at the fame 
time, the honour of having his cauſe 
eſpouſed by many of the belt writers in 
the naticn; and he himſelf laſhed his 
enemies in his Duuciad, which was pub- 
liſhed with notes by Dr. Arbuthnot, under 
the name of Scriblerus He then turned his 
pen to moral ſubjeas, aud wrote his Es- 
lay on Man, which was followed by his 
Ethic Epiſtles, and the letters which 


paſſed between him and his friends. if 


we may judge of him by his works, fays 
the earl of Orrery, his chicf aim was to 
be eſteemed a man of virtue. His letters 
are written in that ſlyle; his laſt vo- 
lumes are all of the moral kind ; he has 
avoided triflcs, and conſequently has ei- 
caped that rock which has proved very 
injurious to Swift's reputation. He has 
ares his imagination full ſcope, and yet 

as preſerved a perpetual guard upon his 
conduct. The con(titution of his body 
and mind migha really incline him to the 
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habits of caution and reſerve. The treat- 
ment which he met with from an innu- 
merable tribe of adverſaries, confirmed 
this habit, and made him flower than the 
dean in pronourcing his judgment upon 
perſons and things. His proſe writings 
are lictle leſs harmonious than his verſe; 
and his voice in common converſation 
was ſo naturally muſical, that | remember 
honeſt Jom Southern uſed to call him the 
little niphtinga'e. His manners were d 
licate, caſy, aud engaging; and he 
treated his friends with a politenets that 
charmed, and a generoſity that was much 
to his honour, Every gueſt was made 
happy within his doors, pleaſure dwelt 
under his roof, and elegance preſided at 
his table.” Mr. Pope Pad always been 


ſubject to the head-ach, which at length 


was greatly increaſed by a dropſy in his 
brealt, under which he expired the zoth 
of May 1744, in the fifty-ſixth year of 
his age. 

* POPE (Territories of the) in Italy, 
commouly called the terricorics of the 
church, the pope being lord both in ſpi- 
rituals and temporals. It is about 400 
miles in length, on the coaſt of the A- 
driatic fea, from the kingdom of Naples 
to the territory of Vence. It is in 
breadth from north to ſouth not above 
eighty miles, which is from the gulph of 
Venice to the 'Tuſcan fea. Ihe ſubjects 
of the pope are like the reſt of the 
Italians; but, as the pope ſtyles himſelf 
the vicar of Chriſt, it might reaſonabiy 
be ſuppolcd that his ſubjects ſhould be the 
happicit prople in the world; but the 
cale is directly contrary, for the govern- 
ment is fo abſolute, and fo ſevere, that 
after they have paid all their taxes, they 
have hardly ſuthcient remaining to live 
upon. The pope engroſſes all the corn 
in the country, paying but half the value 
of it; but when it is fold to the poor 
peoples, an extravagant price is always 
Tequired. Even the bakers are obliged 
to buy their corn out of the Pope's ma- 
gazines, and have leſs meaſure than 
what it was bought in by. The pope's 
territories are divided into twelve pro- 
vinces, which are ſeparated by the Ap» 
penine mountains, ſome being to the 
caſt, ſome to the weſt of them; their 
names are as follow, the Campagna di 
Roma, the Provincio del Patrimonio, 
the duchy of Caſtro, the province of 
Orvicto, the Perugino, the duchy of 
Spolctto, the province of Sabina, the 
marquiſate of Ancona, the duchy of 
Urbino, Romagna, or Romandiola, the 


Bologneſe, and the Fertareſe. The 
| 3H 2 Pope 
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pope is 2 ſovereign prince, and pretends 
to be the vicar of Jeſus Chri!t upon earth. 
His miniſters of ſtate in church affairs 
are ſeventy cardinals, being the number 
of the ſeventy diiciples of our Saviour. 
'Theſe cardinals elect the pupe, which 
election is determined by the plurality of 
voices; but he that is choſen muſt have 
two thirds of the votes, for fear of a 
ſchiſm. Formerly, when the pope dicd, 
the cardinals were liable to be ſolicited 
to follow the views of particular perſons, 
which cauſed the election to be put off for 
a conſiderable time, but they have now 
r:medi-d this inconvenicnce, and have 
built a palace for that purpoſe, called the 
conclave, Therefore, as ſoon as the 
pope is dead, the cardinals are obliped to 
repair thither immediately, and to conti- 
nue ſhut up till they have choſen another. 
The cleQtion of the new pope is imme- 
diately followed by his! coronation ; and 
this ceremony is performed in the Late- 
ran church, where they put a triple crown 
on his head. Formerly every cardinal 
had ſome hopes of being pope, but for 
about 200 years paſt the Italian cardinals 
have been only in poſſeſſion of this high 
dignity. Though the pope may give a 
cardinal's hat to whom he pleaſes, yet 
he is often obliged to pay ſome regard to 
the recommendation of crowned heads. 
The provinces which depend upon the 
holy ſec are governed by legates ; but, 
beſides the twelve above mentioned, there 
is one at Avignon in France, and ano- 
ther at Benevento in the kingdom of 
Naples. There are few popiih countries 
where the pope has not amballadors, 
who are called nuncios; there is gene- 
rally one at Vienna, Paris, Liſbon, Ma- 
drid, Wariaw, Swillerland, Venice, Bruf- 


ſels, and Cologne; and theſe nuncios are 
A 


cardinals. They have the titles of Le- 
gates a Latere, The title given to the 
pope is his Holineſs, and the cardinals 
have that of Eminence. The datary's 
office is the chancellory of the pope, and 
the deerces iſſued from thence are called 
apoſtolie bri-ts. Alt the ecelehaſtic-, and 
all the religious orders who profeſs the 
Roman Catholic religion, are under the 
pope, and every one of theic orders has 
its gen-ral at Rome, by whom the pope 
is acquainted with every thing that paſles 
in the world. As there is ſcarce a reli- 
gious houtc that has not a greater reve- 
nue than they ſpend, an as they are all 
deſirous of ſupport ing the pope's autho- 
rity, we may conclude te never wants 


money. lt has becu computed, that the | 
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common revenue which the pope receives 
amounts to above one million ſterling. 
However, it 1s difficult to know what he 
receives beſides this, from the benetices 
which he confers, the dignitics to which 
he nominates, the firſt fruits, the diſpen- 
ſations, the indulgencics, the beatifica- 
tions, &c. Ih re was a time that his 
holineſs had an army of 20,000 men on 
foot; and there is little doubt to he made 
that, in caſe of neceſſity, he could raiſe 
three times that number, He allo gts 
out, from time to time, a tew gallics 
againſt the Turks. However, at preſent 
his forces are not very formidable, either 
by ſea or land. About 6c0 years ago 
the pope could raiſe an army ot 100,000 
men, under pretcnce of a war in the 
Holy Land ; but in this enlightened ape 
he would find few willing to engage in 
ſuch an expedition The pope has a par- 
ticular governor of Rome, which is one 
of the higheſt and mo!! gainſul offices in 
his diſpoſal. The Koman Catholic reli- 
gion is the only one allowed throughout 
the pope's dominions, and yet there ate 
about 16,000 Je us ſettled at Rome, who 
are obliged to go every Sunday to hear a 
ſermon on the controverted points; but 
it docs not appear that they make many 
converts. The inquifition at Rome is 
called the Holy Office, and it is milder 
than in other countries. Among the 
different congregations compoled of car- 
divals, one of the principal is that of De 
propaganda fide, which has been eſta- 
blithed to bring about the converſion of 
pagans and heretics, It has a printing- 
houſe belonging to it, where books are 
printed in all languages; and it is alto a 
ſchool, where miſſionarics are broughc 
up, and ſent into all parts of the world. 

POPE, PAra, the ſovereign pontitt, 
or ſupreme head of the Romith church. 
The appellation of pope was ancicntly 
given to all Chriſtian biſhops, but about 
the latter end of the eleventh century, in 
the pontifi-ate of Gregory VIL. it was 
uſurped by the biſhop of Rome whoſe 
peculiar title it has ever ſince continued. 
The ſpiritual monarchy. ot Rome ſprung 
up ſoon after the declenſion of the Ro- 
man empire. * 

POPPY, Pepaver, a medicinal annual 
plant, which flowers from June to near 
the end of ſummer. _. 

There are various kinds, ſome wild, 
ſome cultivated ; rhe chief are the white, 
black, and red poppy. 1 

heſe plants are found wild, as hath 
been already obſerved, in ſome parts of 

| : Europe ; 
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cannot well be borne. See Opiam. 
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Europe; and ſeveral varieties of them, 
in regard to the flowers, are produced by 
culture in our gardens. The heads, 
talks, and leaves, have an unpleaſant 
{mell, and a bitteriſh biting taſte, of the 
ſame Kind with thoſe of opium. The 
colleftion of the pure miiky juice of 
the poppy has not, among us, been as 
yet practiſed in large, or with a view to 
the ſupplying of the common demand of 
opium. Inſtcad of this troubleſome pro- 
ceſs, the college of London directs the 
dried heads, cut and cleared from the 
ſeeds, to be boiled in water, in the pro- 
portion of three pounds and a half to (ix 
gallons, and now and then ſtirred to pre- 
vent their burning, till only about one 
third part of the liquor remains, which 
will be almoſt entirely ſoaked up by pop- 
pies : the decoction is to be ſtrongly 
prefſ=d out, boiled down to about four 
pints, then ſtrained whilſt hot, firſt 
through a ſieve, and afterwards through 
a fine woollen cloth, and ſet by for a 
night to ſetile: to the liquor poured of 
clear, fix pounds of double refined ſugar 
are to be added, and the mixture boiled 
till its weight comes to nine pounds or a 
little more, that it may become a ſyrup 
of a proper conſiſtence. An ounce of 
this ſyrup is reckoned equivalent to about 
a grain of opium, being found to have 
ncarly the ſame foporific power with that 
quantity of the concrete juice, though it 
acts in general tather more kindly, and 
agrees in tame cafes where opium it{cif 


POPLAR, Populzs,” in botany, a ge- 
nus of trees. There are different ſpecies 
ot this genus, as the white poplar or 
abcle tree, the black poplar, the aſpin 
tree, the Carolina poplar, &c. They 
are propagated either by layers, or large 
cuttings, planted in February, in a moiſt 
ſoil, where they will rcadily take root. 

The beſt uſe theſe trees can be applied 
to, is far breaking off the weſterly or 
northerly winds, and to be planted in 
ſuch land where ſcarce any other tree will 
thrive, for the advantage as will ariſc 
from its timber; for the wood of theſe 
trecs, eſpecially of the abele, is very good 
to lay for floors, where it will laſt many 
years, and for its exceeding whiteneſs, is 
by many people preferred to oak ; but 
being of a ſoft contexture, is very ſubject 
to take the impreſſion of any thing hard 
and pointed, which renders it leſs proper 


for this purpoſe; it is alſo very proper | 


for wainſcoting rooms, being lets ſubject 
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to ſwell or ſhrink than moſt other ſorts of 
wood ; but for turnery-ware there is no 
wood equal to this, for its 'exceedin 
whiteneſs; ſo that trays, bowls, an 
many other utenſils, are made of it; and 
the bellows-makers prefer it for their uſe, 
as do alſo the ſhoemakers for heels for 
womens ſhoes; and of this wood the 
ſhoes are made which are worn by the 
peaſants in France: it is alſo very good 
to make light carts; and the 5 are 
very proper to ſupport vines, hops, &c. 
and the loppings will afford good fuel. 

PORCELAIN, or PURCELAIN, a 
fine ſort of earthen-ware, chiefly manu- 
factured in China, and thence called 
China ware. See Ching ware. 

PORCELAIN-SHELL, Poreellana, 
in natural hiſtory, a genus of ſhell-fiſh, 
with a ſimple ſhell without any hinge, 
formed of one piece, and of a gibboſe 
figure on the back: the mouth is long, 
narrow, and dentated on cach lide ; and 
the animal inhabitant is a limax. 

PORCH, in architecture, a kind of 
veſtibule ſupported by columns, much 
uſed at the entrance of the ancient tem- 
pl-s, halls, churches, &c. 

A porch, in the ancient architecture, 
was a veſtibule, or 2 diſpoſition of inſr- 
latcd columns, uſually crowned with a 
pedement, forming a covert place be- 
tore the principal door of a temple, or 
court of juſtice. Such is that before the 
door of St. Paul's Covent-Garden, the 
work of Inigo Jones. 

PORCUPINE, Hiri, in zoology, a 
very ſingular genus of quadrupeds, be - 
longing to the order of the glires. The 
ſore- teeth of the porcupine are obliquely 
truncated, and it has no canine tecth: its 
ears are of a figure approaching to round, 
and the body is covered wich prickles, or 
ſpines, and alſo with briſtles, like thofe 
of a hog. The ſpines, or quills, as they 
are commonly called, are two kinds; 
ſome being * thicker, ſtronger, 
and more ſharp- point d; and others long- 
er, weaker, and more flexible: theſe laſt 
are a foot long, and compreſſed at the 
point. The ſpines of che firſt kind are 
white at the baſe, and of a dulky cheſnut 
colour on the upp-r part; and the latter 
kind are white at cach extremity, and 
variegated with black and white in the 
middle. This terrible covering makes 
the creature appear much larger than it 
really is; it ſomewhat reſembles the bad - 
er in hape: and its length, from the 


noſe to the tail, is about two feet. 
PORE, 
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PORE, in anatomy, a little interſtice 
or ſpace between the parts of the (kin, 
ſerving for perſpiration. 

PORPESSE, in ichthyology, a ſpecies 
of the delphiaus, with a coniform body, 
3 broad back, and a ſubacute roſtrum ; 
it is a very large 6h, frequently con- 
Founded with the dolphin, from which it 
is different. 

PORPHYRY, in natural hiſtory, a 
kind of one of a plain uniform mals, 
ſpotted with ſeparate concretions, of great 
bardneſs, giving fire with ſteel, not fer. 
menting with acids, and very flowly and 
dicheultly calcining ia a ſtrong fire. Por- 
phyry is of ſeveral forts, as 4. The por- 
phyry of the ancients, which is a moſt 
elegant maſs of an extremely firm and 
compact ſtructure, remarkably heavy and 
of a fine ſtrong purple, variegated more 
or leis with pale red and white ; its purple 
is of all degrees, from the claret-colour 
to that of the violet, and its vari-gations 
are rarely deſpoſed in veins, hut ſpots, 
ſometimes very ſmall, and ut others, 
running into large blotches, It is Jets 
fine than many of the ordinary marbles, 
but it exccls them all in hardneſs, and is 
capable of a moſt elegant poliſh. It is 
ill found in immenſe ſtrata in Egypt. 
2. The bard red-lead-cojourcd porphyry, 
variegated with black, white, aud green. 
This is a moſt beautiful and valuable ſub- 
ſtance. It has the hardneſs, and all the 
other characters of the Oriental porphyry, 
and even greatly excels it in-brightneis, 
and in the beauty and varicgation of its 
colours. It is found in preat plenty in 
the iſland of Minorea, and is extremely 
worth importing, for it is greatly ſupe- 
rior to all the Italian marbles. 3. he 
hard, pale · red porphyry, variegated with 
black, white, and green. This is of a 
pale fleſh-colour; often approaching to 
white. It is variegated in blotches from 
half an inch to an inch broad. It takes 
a high' poliſh, and emulates all the qua- 
lities of the Oriental porphyry. It is 
found in immenſe ſtrata in Arabia Petræ a, 
and in the upper Egypt, and in ſe- 
parate nodulcs in Germany, England and 
lceland. 


PORRUM, the leck, in botany, 


agrees with the cepa, or onion, both in 
Eotanical characters and medicinal virtues, 
being only accounted weaker. 

PORTA, or VEena-PorRTA, in anz- 
tomy, one of the three primary,vcins of 
the human body. 

The vena-porta- in its ſtructure has 
ſome reſemblance of a tree; the roots or 


| manded by captain Watſen ; the Hamp- 
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inferior branches of which arc divided 
into the right and left. 

PORT, a harbour, river, or haven, 
either formed by nature or art, to receive 
and ſhelter ſhipping from the ſtorms and 
waves of the open ſea. 

| Artificial ports are thoſe which are 
either formed by throwing a (ſtrong mound 
or rampire acroſs the harbour's mouth to 
ſome iſland or rock, or erecting two long 
barriers, which ſtretch from the land on 
each fide like arms or the horns of a 
creſcent, and nearly ineloſe the haven ; 
the former of theſe are called mole: heads; 
and the latter piers. 

POR'TICO, in architecture, a kind 
of gallery on the ground, ſupported by 
columns, where people walk under co- 
vert. Though this word is derived from 
porta, a gate or door, yet it is uſed for 
wy diſpolition of columns which ſorm a 

ery. 
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PORTION, in law, a part, or pro- 
portion, either of money given with a 
daughter, or of an inheritance. 

PORTION, ia -the canon law, that 
proportion or allowance which a vicar 
receives cut of a rectory or impro- 
priation, 

* PORTLAND, a peninſula in the 
county of Dorſet, ſeated on the Engliſh 
channel, ten miles South of Dorcheſter. 
It is very ſtrong both by nature and art, 
being ſurrounded by inacceſſible rocks, 
except at the place of landing, where 
there is a ſtrong caſtle, built by Henry 
VII. It is about feven miles in circum-" 
ference. On the South fide ſtands the only 
church in the peninſula, ſo near the ſea, 
that for its ſecurity from the waves, they 
have been obliged to build the wall of the 
church-yard to an incredible height. It 
is chiefly noted for its ſtone ſo proper for 
building, that Sr. Paul's church in Lon- 
don, and other large ſtructures are built 
therewith. Long. 2. 48. W. Lat. 50. 
30. N. There are frequent wrecks here, 
upon which occaſions the inhabitants be- 
have fo ill, that they are called Portland 
(barks. 

PORTMANTEAU, a cloak-bag of 
cloth, leather, &c. in which the cloak, 
linen and other habiliments of travellers 
are diſpoſed and laid on the horſe's crupper. 

* PORTO BELLO, taken. On the 
23d day of October 1739, war was de- 
clarcd againſt Spain, and on the 5th of 
November admiral Vernon failed from 
Jamaica to Porto Bello, with his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip the Burford of 70 guns, com- 


ton- 
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ton-Court of 70 guns, commanded by 
captain Dent, under commander Brown ; 
the Princeſs Louiſa of 60 guns, com- 
manded by captain Waterhouſe; the 
Worceſter of 6o guns, commanded by 
captain Perry Mayne; the Stafford of 
60 guns, commanded by captain Trever; 
the Norwich of 5o guns, commanded by 
captain Herbert; and the Sheerneſs, 
which he diſpatched to cruiſe off Cartha- 

ena. It was the 21ſt of that month 

fore the admiral could bring his ſhips 
up in a line of battle to attack the place, 
which lay at the bottom of a ſpacious bay, 
and was defended at the entrance of r 
harbour by a caſtle, which from its 
ſtrength was called the iron caſtle. From 
the ſit uation of the place it was abſo- 
lutely — — to maſter that caſtle, be- 
fore they could proceed to the town under 
the fort. It was very ſtrong, had it been 
tolerably well defended. Commodore 
Brown in the Hampton-Court, captain 
Herbert in the Norwich, and captain 
Mayne in the Worceſter. were deſtined 
to the attack of it, while the admiral 
lay behind to obſerve the eſſect of their 
operation. Brown led the attack with 
great reſolution, and being well ſ:conded 
by the other two ſhips, the admiral ſaw 
the Spaniards, within the forts, give way ; 
upon which he gave the ſignal for the 
boats where the ſoldieis were, to land, 
aud he himſelf coming up at the ſame 
rime, by the fire of his ſmall arms drove 
the Spaniards from the lower batteries, 
which they chiefly depended upon for 
their defence; and the other ſhips not 
coming ſo near as he did, having dif- 
mantled the upper works of the enemy, 
the landing of the ſoldiers was eſſectu- 
ated : and though no breach was made, 
the lower batteries being left ungrarded, 
and the Spaniards retreating to the higher 
p-'rts of the fortification, they were 
thrown into the uttermoſt conſternation. 
The English failors, without waiting for 
any regular capitulation, mounted upon 
one another's ſhoulders, upon the lower 
battery, drew the ſoldiers after them, 
and (track the Spaniſh colours; upon 
which the few *who remained upon the 
upper battery, hung up a white flag, 
and ſurrendered at diſcretion. The ad- 
miral's next attack was upon the Gloria 
caſtle, which lay at the bottom of the 
bay,. and covered the town, and which 
he battered very ſucceſsfully. with his 
Jower ticr of guns, and with very incon- 
ſiderable loſ;, On the 22d the caſtle 
hung obt a white flag, and ſent a flag of 
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truce in a boat to the admiral, who drew 
up the terms upon which he was willin 
to grant a capitulation, The Engli 
becoming thus maſters of the town and 
the fort, found two 20 gun ſhips and a 
ſnow in the harbour; and upon ſeeing 
the ſtrength of the place they had taken, 
they were aſtoniſhed at their own ſucceſs. 
The admiral took on board his ſhips forty 
pi:ces of braſs cannon, ten braſs. field- 
pieces, four braſs mortars, and eighteen 
braſs petararoes; and rendered uſeleſt 
above eighty iron canon. He then blew 
up the fortifications with their own 
powder, in which he employed captain 
Knowles, captain Boſcawen, commodore 
Brown, and captain Watſon ; and it is 
remarkable they found more danger and 
difticulty in demoliſhing thoſe works, 
than in taking them. It was greatly to 
the admiral's honour, that he behaved to 
the Spaniards who fell into his hands 
with vaſt humanity, and was far from 
miking any private advantage of his 
ſucceſs, giving his own ſhare to be di- 
vided among the common ſoldiers and 
failors. His courage upon this occaſion 
was as remarkable as his humanity, for 
he expoſed himſelf equally with the 
meaneſt ſailor or ſoldier ; and the Spani- 
ards having no idea that a ſhip durſt 
venture into their harbour, when they 
ſaw them come within piſtol-ſhot of their 
walls, were ſtruck with an aſtoniſhment 
that was more ſerviceable to the Engliſh 
than any ſuperiority of number or force 
could have been. Upon the whole, the con- 
queſt of Porto Bello was the more glorious, 
as the Spaniatds had more men to defend 
the place than the Britiſh admiral could 
ſpare hands, to attack it ; he having no 
more than two hundred and forty land 
ſoldiers, which were furniſhed by the 
government of Jamaica from the inde- 
pendent companies of that iſland. 

PORTS of a Ship, the embraſures or 
holes through which the cannon ate 
fixed. 

Bar-PORT, a port whoſe entrance 


is ſtopped up with a bar, or bank of 


ſand, and can ny be entered at high 
water, 25 that of Dublin. , 
Free PORT, in commerce, a port in 


which merehants of all nations may load 


and unload their veſſcls, without paying 
any duties or cuſtoms :; as thole of Leg 
horn, Genoa, &c. 

PORT is alſo a ſtrong wine brought 
from Port-a-port, alſo called Porto and 
Oporto. 

PORT CRAYON, a pencil caſe, 
which 


| 
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which is afually four or fire inches long 
and contrived ſo as that the pencil may 
Nide up and down. Its inſide is round, 
and its outſide is ſometimes filed into 
eight ſides or faces, on which are drawn 
the ſector-lines; ſometimes it is made 
round both without-ſide and within, and 
has its length divided into inches and 
parts of inches. | 

PORT-GREVE, or PoxT Grave, 
was formerly the principal magiſtrate of 
maritime towns. The chief *magiſtrate 
of London was antiently called by this 
name, till Richard I. cauſed the eity to 
be governed by two bailifls, ſoon after 
which king John granted the city a mayor. 
PORTRAIT, PovuRTRA1T, or Por- 
trait ure, in painting, the repreſenta: ion 
of a perſon, and eſpecially of à face 
done from the life. 

In this ſenſe we uſe the term portrait- 
painting, in contradiſtinction to hiſtory 
painting, where a reſemblance of perſon 
E ulualiy Ciſregarded, 
as gut > as the life, are uſually painted in 
ott-colours 3 ſometimes they arc painted 
in minature with water-colours, crayons, 
paſtik. &c : 

* PORTSMOUTH, a ſea-port town 
in Hampſhire, with two markets, on 
Thurſdays and Saturdays; and one fair, 
on july 10, for filver-ſmiths, mercers, 
eabinct-makers, linen and woollen dra- 
pers, milleners, - cutlers, ſhoe- makers, 


hatters, ready made cloaths, and bedding. 


It is one of the moſt ſecure and capacious 
\ harbours in England, being defended by 
a numerous art Ilery, both on the ſea and 
land ſide, and has very good fortifications. 
A great part of the royal navy is built 
here; and here are ſome of the ſinelt 
docks, yards, and magazines of | naval 
fiores, in Europe. It is ſeated in the 
iſle of Porrſeyy* being ſurrounded by the 
ſea except on the North fide, where there 
is a river which runs from one arm to 
the other. It is much reforted to on 
nccsunt of the __ navy, whole ren- 
dezyous is at Spithead, which is at the 
cat etel of the Iſle of Wight, and op- 
poſite ro Portſmouth, There is a'draw- 
bridge over the river, and it has always 
a good parriton. It is governed by a 
mayor, twelve aldermen, and burgeſtes. 
and ſends two members to parliament. 
It has one church, and two chapels, one 
in the garriton, and one in the common, 


for the uſe of the dock, and others, be- 


lides ſeveral meeting-houſes of the dit- 

ſenters. "The houſes of Portimouth a- 

mount to about ac o, and the inhabi- 
I 


Vorttaits, when 


] 
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tants to about 12, Lhe dockdyand 
ats Portſmouth. was lately burnt How), 
ſuppoſed to be ſet on fire by ſume of the 
enemies of Great Britain, but it. is now 
perfectly repaired; It is z0 m' les 8. R. 
of Wincheſter, 18 8. by W. of Peterſ- 
field, and 23 W. of London. Long. 
16. W. Lat. 50. 48. W. 12 

PpORTUGAL, the moſt weſtern 
kingdom of Europe, is about 310 m. 
in length, and 250 in breadth. it as 
bounded on the welt and ſouth by the 
ocean, and on the caſt and north hy 


* 
_ 


Spain. Though Spain and Portugal exe 


in the ſame climate, yet the air of the 
latter is much more temperate than that 
of the former, on account of the neigh- 
bourhood of the ſea. Corn is not very 
plentiful in this country, the inhabitants 
not being fond of huſbandry ; for this 
reaſon they import Indian corn tx 

Africa, which is made uſe of by the pea- 
lants inſtead of wheat, There are 4 
great number of. barren. mountains, and 
yet they have plenty of olives, vineyards, 
oranges, and lemons, nuts, almonds, figs, 
and raiſins. They have ſome horned 
cattle, whole fleſh is gencraily Jean, and 
dry. They allo make a great deal,of, falt 
with the ſca water, eſpecially in dhe bay 
of St. Ubes, from whence a, great, deal 
is exported. Their foreign [trade,.con- 
liſts either in the exportation of the pro- 
duce of their own country, or, in the 
merchandize they receive from the ir plan- 
tations and ſettlements in various, paris ot 
the world, ſuch as ſugar, tobacco, rum, 
cotton, indigo, bides, Brazil and other 
woods for- dying, many drugs of difexqnt 
torts, and excellent in their kinds. gc- 
lides theſe, they have gold, ſilver, dia- 
monds, and other precious ſtones, from 
Amcrica, which brtvs them in immenſe 
riches: | Towards the fronticrs of Spain 
there are mountains in which they for- 
merly get gold and ſlyer. and the river 
Tagus,. or Hajo, was famous far its geld 
ſands ; but now the Portuguele de got 
think chem worth attending to, T here pre 
alto mines of iron, tin, cad, quarinegs of 
marble, and ſome-precivus tones. Ihe 
principal rivers are the Il. ajo, the Dyuero 
or Douro, the Guadiana, te Minbo, aud 
the Munda or Mondego. 1 onvyatiis li- 
vided into hx provinces, namely, zack in 
the middle, called ł HH, ura and Nx, 
t woonthe north, uliehare Entro-Minho 


1 


1 and ral-los- Montes; alſo ewo 


on the ſouth called 4: nts;o,and Aare. 
Ihe principelanrchants are very, fich. 
Learning is dpon the decline, aud the 


academics 
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neademies and ſchools are gone to decay. 
The Portugueſe women are fruitful, and 
if they had not ſcent ſo many cdlonies 
abroad,” this country would have been 
full of people. government is 
Monarchical, and yet there is a great dif- 
ference between the ſovereignty of the 
king of Portugal and the king of Spain ; 
ſor the authority of the pope bo is very 
great, Belides this, the king is always 
obliged to live in good underſtanding with 
the itates of the Kiugdom, which are, the 
clergy, nobility, and what is called the 
third ſtate. Likewiſe, the authority of 
the king is bounded by the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom: for he cannot raiſe 
any more taxes than were ſettled in 1674, 
nor can he appoint a ſucceſſor when there 


is any failure in the royal line. It might 


reaſonably be imagined, that the Portu- 
gueſe ſhould abound in gold, ſilver, ard 
— but they are naturally indolent, 
aud ſo fond of luxury in every ſenſe, that 
they ſpend all their wealth in the purchaſe 
of foreign merchandizes. No other re- 
Þzion is allowed here but the Roman Ca- 


'tholic, and they have three archbiſhops, 
and ten biſhops, beſides a patriarch. 
They have three ſevere inquiſitions, and 


there are a great number of concealed 
5 even among the grandees of the 
court. The authority of the pope is ſo 
reat, that the king cannot confer any 
nodes without his conſent. Beſides 
theſe, there are three orders of eceleſiaſtical 
knights, who enjoy great revenues, and 
who would be very formidable, if the 
king was not grand maſter. In 2 580, 
there was a failure in the royal line, and 


Philip II. King of Spain, got poſſeſſion of 


the crown ; but in 1640, there was a 
great revolution, and John, duke of Bra- 

nza, obtained the crown, whoſe de- 
— have enjoyed it ever lance. Lif- 
ton is the capital city. 

PORUS BILARIUS, according to 
fome is the ſame with the hepatic duct; 
but others make a diſtinction between 
them, and obſerve, that the ductus he- 
paticus runs from the liver to the ductus 
choledochus ; and that the branches of 
this diſtributed — the whole liver, 
make what are called the pori bilarii, 

POSE', in heraldry, denotes a lion, 
Horte, or other beaſt ſtanding ſtill with 
A his four fect on the ground, ; 

POSITION, or S1TUAT1ION, in 
phyſics, an aſſcction of place, which ex- 
preſſes the manuer of any body's being 
therein. | 

POSITION, in architecture, denotes 

Vor. III. 
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tne ſituation of a building with regard to 
the points of the horizon. Vitruvius di- 
rects the poſition of a building to be ſuch, 
as that the four corners point directly to 
the ſour cardinal winds. 
POSITION, Falſe Pets, or Rule 
of Falſbiod, in arithmctic, conſiſts in cal- 
culating on ſeveral falſe numbers, taken 


at random, and, from the dillcrences 
found therein, determining the number 


ſought, 

POSITIVE, a term of relation ſome- 
times oppoſed to negative : hence a po- 
ſive quantity, in algebra, is a real or 
athrmative quantity, or a quantity greater 
than nothing: thus called in oppolition 
to a privative or negative quantity, which 
is leſs than nothing, and marked by th: 
lign —, Poſitive quantities are deligned 
by the character & prefixed or ſuppoſed 
to be prefixed to them. 

POSITIVE DEGREE, in grammar, 
is the adjective in its ſimple ſignification, 
without any compariſon; or it is that 
termination of the adjective which ex- 
preſſes itſelf ſimply, and abfolutely, with- 


out comparing it with any other. 


POSSE Cumitatus, in law, ſignifies the 
power of the county, or the aid and aſ- 
ſiſtance of all the knights, gentlemen, 
yoemen, labourers, ſervants, apprentices, 
&c. and all others within the county that 
are above the age of fifteen, except wo- 
men, eccleſiaſtical perſons, and ſuch as 
are decrepid and infirm. | 

POSSESION, in law, the holding or 


occupying of any thing, either de jure or 


de facto. 

Polleſſon de jure is the title a man has 
to enjoy a thing, though it be uſurped, 
and in the actual poll.flion of another; 
or where lands are deſcend-d to a perſon, 
and he has not yet entered into them : and 


poſſeſſion de facto, or actual poſſeſſion, is 


where there is an actual and eſſectual cu · 
joy ment of a thing. 

POSSESIVE, in grammar, a term ap- 
plied to pronouns which denote the en- 
joyment or poſſeſſion of any thing, either 
in particular or in common; as wens, 
minc, and ws, thine; nofter, ours; weſler, 

ours, See Pronoun. 

POSSIBILITY, Peofſibilitar, in law, is 
defined to be any thing that is altogether 
uncertain, or what may or may not be, 
and is taken to be cither near or remote, 
A ncar poſſibility is where an eſtate is li- 
mited to one after another's deceaſe, 
whilſt a remote poſſibility is ſomething 
extraordinary that is never likely to come 


to pals; 
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voss, Yi, is ſometimes 
poſeg 1 e and underſto- 
4 thing which, though it docs not ac- 
tually exiſt, yet may exiſt; as a new ſtar, 
another world, &c. which are enn 
ſaid to be phyſically poſſible. It is alſo 
oppoſed to impoſſible, in which ſenſe it 
is applicable to any thing that docs not 
contradict itſelf, or intolve contradictory 
predicates, whether it aQuaſly exiſt or 
not, as à man, fire, &c. ' theſe are alſo 

id to be logically, poſſible. 

POS , a coujley of letter-carrier, or 
one who frequently changes horſes, poſted 
or placed, on the road, for quicker dif- 

atch. © The word is alſo applied to the 
houſes where fuch a perſon takes up and 
* down his charge. | | 

""Penny-P05'T, a poſt eſtabliſhed for the 
benefit of London and the adjacent parts; 
by which*any letter or parc: not exceed - 
ing lixpPeh Sunces weight, or ten pounds 
value, is ſpeedily conveyed to and from 
aſl arts within ten miles of London. 
Fos, in the military art, any place 

ſpot 0 ground fortified or not, where 

body of men may make a ſtand and 
ſoitify themſcTves, ot remain in,z condi- 
tion to fight an enemy. Her.ce it is ſaid, 
at the poſt was relieved, the poſt was 
ken ſword in hand, ke. 

Advanced Pos 1, a ſpot of ground ſcized 
by a party to ſecure the army, and cover 
the poſts that are behind. | 

Pos rs, in building, large pieces of 
timber placed upright in houfſes. 

POS TERN, in fortification, a ſmall 
guts generally made in the angle of the 
ank of a'baſtion, or in that of the cur- 
tain, or near the oriflon, deſcending into 
the ditch; by which, the gatriſon may 
march in and out unperceived by the 
enemy, either go relieve the works, or to 
make ptirate allies, &c. 
POSTHUMOUS, à child born after 
the death of his father, or taken out of 
the body of # dead mother; from whence 
it is frequen'ly -pplicd to the works of 
an author not publiſhed till after his de- 
eciſe. | g 

Pos rNG, among merchants, the 
putting an account forward from one 
bobk to arjother, particularly from the 
jotirhal or waſtg-book to the ledger: 

_ POSTPONING, putting any thing 
aft r or b;hind another, with regard to 


WC. 

MOSTCRIPT, an article added to a 
Itter or memoir, containing fomething 
leufnt or recollected after the picce was 
written, Sr 
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POSTULATE, Donn in we 
thematics, &c. is deſcribed to be A, It 
ealy, and ſelf - evident fo Nan &y 
needs no explicatlon' or illuſtration to" 
render it intelligible ; as, chan a right 
line may be drawn from one 57 180 
another; that a circle may be ſeribed 
on any center giveti, of any magnitude, 
&c. However, authots are nut well a reed 
as to the ſignification of the term 77155 
latum; ſome make the difference betwee 
axioms and poſfulata to be the fante, a8 
that between theorems and problems 
axioms, according to thoſe authors, be- 
ing indemonſtrable theoretical tru Hs. 
Bat others will have it, that axioms are 
primitive and common to all things, par- 
taking of the nature 'of quantity, and 
which therefore may become the oFjetrs 
of mathematical ſcience ; ſuch as number, 
time, extenſion, weight, motion, &c. 
and that poſtulata relate particularly to 
magnitudes, ſtrictiy ſo called, as te 
things having loca extenſion, ſuch 'ab 
lines, ſurfaces,” ard ſolids; fo that in 
this ſenſe of the Bd poſtulatum, Euclid, 
beſides axioms, or thoſe principles which 
are common to all kinds of quantities, 
has aſſumed certain poſtulata to be grants 
ed him peculiar to extenſive magnitude. 
| POSTURE, in painting and ſculpture, 
the ſituation of a figure Tith regard to 
the eye, and of hy ſeveral principal 
| members thereof, with regard to cach 
other, whereby its action is expreſſed. 
| POTABLE, Pwoobils, ſomething that 
may be ſwallowed b way of drink. . * 
POT-A*H, the Iixiviovs afhes of cer- 
tain vegetables, uſed in the making of 
glaſs, ſoap &c. See Claſs, Soap, &c. 
"There are two principal forts of theſe 
falts brought chiefly from Germany, pearl- 
aſh and pot-aſh. * The pearl-aſh is cither 
of the whitiſh pearl colour from which 
it receives its name, or externally of 'a 
| bluiſh caſt, which theſe Kinds of ſalts ate 
apt to receive in calcination from the 
contact of any inflammable matter. Both 
the pcarl aſhes are tolerably pure alkalics: 
diſſolved in water, or 2 in the 
air, they leave only a ſmall quantity of 
earthy matter, ſcarcely mote than every 
alkaline ſalt does upon repeated ſolutions 
and calcinations. They are ſometimes, 
however, adulterated with heterogeneous 
ſaline matters, pertiewtarly ſea- ſalt. The 
| purity of pearl aſh from fubſtances of the 
carthy kind points apt the method in 
which it has been prepared, namely, eva- 
porating a ley of vegetable aſhes till the 
ſalt remains by : 
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Pot-aſh is a much more impure ſaline 
that called Ruſſia or Muſcovy pot- 
1s accounted the beſt. This is of a 
rk colour, conſiderably hard, and docs 
t calily grow moiſt in the air: on boil- 
ing it ip water, a quantity of carth re- 
7 undiſſolred, much larger than that 
the ſalt which is extracted. It is ne- 
vertheleſs ſound to be ſtrongly alkaline, 
to be more pungent to the taſte, to ſatu- 
rate more acid, and more powerfully to 
diſſolve oils, than the purer alkaline alk } 
hence it is preferred by the ſope · boller. 
This ſalt is faid to be prepared, by 
burning wood with a cloſe ſmothering 
heat ; making a ley from the coarſer part 
of the alhes, and moiſteting therewith 
the fincr part into the conliſtence of a 
paſte, ſtratifying this paſte with ſome of 


the inflammable kinds of wood, and ſet- 


ting the pile on fire. It is not improbable 
that the ſaline andearthy part of the aſhes 
would thus run together into hard lumps; 
but 2 maſs polleſſing the activity of Ruſſia 
pot - aſh is not to be obtained by any pro- 
ceſs of this kind. For the een of 


the, ingredient on which that quality de- 


ends, we are obliged to Dr. Home, who, 
in his eſſay on bleaching, has proved, by 
a number of curious experiments, that 


Ruſſia pot-aſh contains a large admixture | 


of quiek-lime, _ + 

POTATOE, in botany, the Engliſh 
name for a ſpecies of the tuberoſe rooted 
R 1 

Cultire of Po TATOFHSs.— The moſt ad- 

vantageous way cf propagating potatoes 
is, the planting them at large diſtances, 
and digging or liorſe-hoing the ground 
ſeveral times between them. 

Mr. Tull gives an example of this, in 
which the horing ſucceeded much better 
than dung, and without the expence of 
it, A piece of ground was planted with 
potatoes, the greater part of it in the 
common way ; but in one part worſe than 
the teſt, they had been ſet at a yard diſ- 
tance every way. The relt of the ground 

vas dunged ; this poor part had no dung, 
but was ploughed deep at ſeveral times four 
different, ways, ſo that the ground was 
ſtirred and broke thoroughly every where 
about the potatoes. Ihe conſequence was, 
that though no dung was uſed here, and 
though the plants appeared much weaker 
than in the dung part, yet the crop was 
greatly better than that of the other part 
of the field.“ The roots here were all 
large, and in the other parts of the field, 


/ an ill * 


a PO U 
ploughing, they were ſoI{mall, that the 
crop was ſcarce worth taking up- 

t his is one of many iaſtances of the 
og great uſe is donging land, with, 
properly flirring it up, and ſerves to 
prove, what the crops of corn, and every , 
thing elſe confirm upon trial, that the 
ſtirring the carth ſufficiently, without any 
farther trouble, will anſwer hetter with- 
out any other manure, than all the ma- 
nure in the world without it. Tull's 


5 | It 
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a term for a kind of ay whoſe ends 
terminate like the head of a crutch. * 
f T in medicine. - Caute- 

ries are ngui into actual and p 
1 See — . **. 
orENTIAL, in grammar, an epith 
applied to one of the moods of ar 7 
The potential is the fame in form with 
the ſuhjunctive, and is according to 15 
diman jmpli.d in that mood, For which 
| reaſon that grammarian rejecis it; but 
others will have it differ from the ſub- 
junctive in this, that it always implies. in 
it either p»ſſum, vole, ar debeo, It is ſomes 
times called the permiſſive mood, been 
it often implies a permilſion or conceſlios 
to do a thin . — + N . 
POTION, PoT10, a liquid medicine, 
conſiſting of as much; as. can be drank 
one draught. The writers on pharm 
diſtinguiſh potions into cathartic, cardiac, 
and alterative. 3 
| POTTERY, | the wanufacture of 
earthen - Mare, or the art of making carth- 
en veſlels. : | : 
The wheel and lathe are the chief, abd 


.| almoſt the only inſtruments uſed in pots. 


tery : the firſt for large works, and the 
laſt for ſmall. _. wa 
* LE, an Engliſh meaſure con- 
tai two quarts, OS 
POULTICE, or Po 1111s, a form of 


| medicine alſo called cataplaſm. 


POULTRY, all kinds of domeſtic birds 
brought up in yards, as cocks, hens, ca- 
pons, ducks, turkeys, Ke. | * 

pOPNCE. gum ſandarie pounded and 
ſifted very fine, to rub on paper, in or- 
der to preſerve it from ſinking, and to 
| moke it fit to write upon, ah 

POUND, Libra, a ſtandard - weight, 
| for the edi and ſubdiviſions ok 
whieb, ſec the article Weight, ..  _ 
popup alſo denotes a money of ag- 
connt ; ſo called, becauſe the ancient 
gd of (ilver weighed à pound troy- 


where the dung had been uſed without 


Pov wp, among lawyers, denotes a 
wed 2309 ite J „„ Place 


POW 
plate of ſtrength, in which to keep cattle 
that are liftratmed, or put in for treſpals, 
unmif they are replevied or redeemed. 
"POURSUTAN'T,or PuRSUL1VANT, 
in heraldry; a follower, the loweſt order 
of officers at arms. ; 
POURVEYANCE, or PuzvEY- 
Aver, in law, the providing corn. fuel, 
victuals, &. for the King's houſehold ; 
and hence, the officer, who- did ſo, was 
erred pou Jon 
y POWDER,” Pu „in pharmacy, a 
dry medicine well broken, either in a 
mortar; by grinding, or by chemical ope- 
tions. 
* POWER, Pvrentis, in phyliology; the 
faculty of doing or ſuffering any thing. 
Power therefore is two-fold, viz. con- 
ſidered as able to make, or able to receive 
any change; the former of which may be 
called active power, and the latter paſſive 
power. Of paſſive power, all ſenſible 
things abundantly furniſh us with ideas, 
whoſe ſenſible qualities and beings we find 
to be in a continual flux, and therefore 
we look on them as liable to the fame 
changes. Nor have we fewer inſtances . 
of active power; ſince whatever change is 
ohſerved, the mind mutt collect a power 
ſomewhere able to eſſect it; but, eſpe- 


cally, by reſſecting on the oper tions of 
ont bn minds, as the power ot percep- 


tion, of volition, &c. 

De. Keil demonſtrates that the phyſical 
power, or action of bo lies, propagated 
in orbem; as light, heat, odour, &c, has 
its efficacy increaſed or diminiched in a 
duplicate ratio of the diſtances from the 
center. of: radiation, or exertion of that 
power. | FRY Fi; 

Po EA, in mechanics, denotes any 
force, whether of a" man, . a horle, a 
ſpring, the wind, water, &c, which be- 
ing applicd to a machine, tends to Pro- 
duce motion; See Machine and Engine. 

The intenfity of a power is its abſolute 
foroe; that is; its force, ſuppoſing its ve- 
locity equal to its weight: for its moving 
or acting force may be-greater or lefs ac- 
cording as its velo-ity is increaſed or di 
miniſhed, in reſpect of that of the weight. 
As for example, if a man be the power, 
and can raiſe from the ground a, certain 
weight, that weight will expreſs or be 
equal to te intenſity of the power; for 
in this caſe, whatever engine be made 
uſe of, that part of the engine, where 


the weleht is duly applied, will move jult 


as ſaſt as that on which @ man acts with 
his Whole torer. 5. 
A power may aft in any direction what- ö 


POW 


ever; hut a weight has only one direftion; - 
viz, towards the center of the earth. B 
Grovitation. f 5 b 15122 
When we fpeak of the mechanical po. 
ers, the word power is taken in à very 
different ſenſe from that above laid down 
lince, in this cafe, it Ggnifics only an 
7 or inſtrument, whereby a power of 
a Known intenſity is made to att upon a 
weight: and therefore we mult take cure 
not to attribute any real force to any 
{imple or compound machine, as many; 
arc apt to do merely becauſe the name 
power has been given to mechanical or- 
gans, nat from Kei efi:, but from the 
eſſect which the power produces by their 
means. For how much ſoever the farce 
of a power is thereby increaſed, in order: 
to ſuſtain or raiſe a weight far ſuperior to 
it in intenſity, yet this cannot be done 
without loſing in ſpace and time what is 
gained in force; contrary to what ſome 
have vainly imagined, becauſe the vulgat 
commonly ſpeak of a machine as they do 
of an animal; attributing that effect to 
the machine, which is only the eſſect of 
the power by means of the machine: 
thus, it is uſual to ſay, ſuch a machine 
raiſes ſuch a quantity of water, or per= 
forms ſuch and ſuch work; when we- 
ſhould ſay, if we would ſpeak philotu- 
phically, ſuch a running ſtream; duch a 
fall of water, the wind, or fo mavy men, 
horſes, oxen, &c. rage ſo much water 
in ſuch a time, &c. by means of ſuch or 
ſuch a machine. It were therefore to be 
withed, that the word power were to be 
con ſined to its proper ſenſe, and not uſed 
to {ignity one of the mechanical organs; 
however, as it, has been cuſtomary to uſe 
it in. that fenſe, we have done fo too, but 
withal thought proper to give the above 
cantion. 

The ſimple mechanical organs or pow- 
ers are the lever, ballance, axis in peri- 

trochio, pully, ſcrew, wedge, and in- 
.clined plane. 

PowER, in law, ſignifies in general, 
a particular authority, granted by apy 
perion to another to repreſent him, or 

act in his ſtead. 

PowERS, in arichmetic and algebra, 
are numbers or quanti:icsarifing from the 
ſquaring or, multiplication of any number 
or quantity by itſelf, and then that pro- 

duct by the root or firſt number given; 
and this third prodyct hy the root again; 
and ſo on ad infinitpm ; us 2, 4, 8, 16, 
32, 64, 125, 255, Ke. Where à is called 
the root or fir{t power, 4 is its ſquare or 


ſecond power, 8 its cube or third power, 
1 305 16 
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16-4ts biquadrate. or fourth power; &c. 
Aud the powers in letters or ſpecies arc 
expreſſed by repcating the root as often as | 
the index of the power expreſſes. I has 

4 is the root or firſt power; 4 a, the 
ſquare. or ſecond power; 224, the cube; 
4224 a the biquadrate or fourth power, 
And to avoid the tediouſneſs of repcating 
the root fo often, when the powers are 
high, we only put down the root with the 
index of the power over it thus; 29 is 
the ninth power of 3; 6*6, 693, are the 
16th and path powers of . See Inwolu- 
tion. 

-PowER of an Hyperbola, is the ſixtcenth 


ah 


part of the ſquare of the conjugate axis, 


or-the one fourth part of the ſquare of the 
ſemi-conjugate axis, or it is equal to a 
rectangle under the one fourth of the tranſ- 
verſe axis, and one fourth part of the 
ſum of the tranſverſe axis and parameter. 
POX; or SMALT-Pox, Variole, in 
medicine, a contagious diſeaſe appearing 
on the ſurface of the ſkin, which it covers 
wit h puſtules, or ulcerous eruptions, that 
frequently leave ſcars behind them. 
French Po x, Lies Venerea, a malignant 
and putredinous dyſeraſy of all the hu- 
mours, but efpecially of the ſerum and 
lymph; ariſing from the vencreal taigt 
recrived into the body; or, according 10 
Sydenbam, when a gonorrhœa has con- 
tinued a long while, or long enough for 
the poiſonous matter to make its way into 
the blood; or by aſtringents given un- 
f«ſonably; it cannot make its exit, then 
tire patient is infected with the French 


- Pox. See Gonorr bara, 


The bubocs in the groin conſtitute the 
firſt degree of this diltemper; then follow 
pains of the had, joints, of the ſhoulders, 
arms, and anc}:s, coming on by fits, but 
at no certain intervals, unleſs in the 


night, when the patient is warm in bed. 


See bo. 

There are alſo ſcabs and ſcurfs in va- 
rious parts of the body, which are as yel- 
low as a honzycomb; ſometimes they 
have large ſurfaccs, anſwering the deſerip- 
tion which: authors give of the leproty. 
All the ſymptoms gradually increaſe, 
eſpecially the pain, which becomes ſo in- 
tenſe that the patient is unable to lie in 
bed. 

Afterward, nodes or exoſtoſes ariſe in 
the ſkull, ſhin-bones, and bones of the 
arms, which being attended with conſtant 
pain and inflammation, at length grow 
carious and putrefied. Phagedenic ulcers 
likewiſe ſeize various partsof the body, but 
generally firſt. begin with the throat, and 


from thence gradually creep by the palate 
= 


POX=- 

to the - cartilage of the,poſty: which t 
deltroy,. and; the noſe being deſtitute of 
ies prop, falls down fla. The ulcers and 
pains daily incicaling,) the patient ſinks 
under the torment, and ane memben 
rotting away aſter another, is hurried in 
his grave. N 

The methods of curing the French pom 
are principally four: 1. The comma 
one, by ſalivation. 2. By giving quick - 
lilver-pills. 3. By mercurial fricti 
which are to be purged off before 3 falivas 
ion is raiſed. And, 4. by ſweating, with 
a decoction of guaiacum. For fiſt 
of theſe methods, ſee Salvation. 

The ſecond method of curing the 
French pox is by a quickſilver-pill. This 
was brought into reputation by Belloſte ; 
and though he has kept the compoſition 
a ſecret, yet there is no reaſon to doubt 


but it is quickſilver mixed with a certain 


proportion of cathartic. Turner's imita- 
tion of this pill is as follows: take of 
quick ſilver to drachms-; turpentine, and 

pill of colocynth with aloes, of each half. 
a drachm ; of which make twelve pills. 

The quicklilver muſt be well incorporated 

with the turpentine till it becomes. in 
viſible ; and then the pill of colocynth. 
with alocs to be added: ſometimes it will 
require a little. crab's eyes, to give it as 
conliſtence. If one of theſe pills be taken 
night and morning, after- the two firlt 
days, it will give two or - three ſtools a 
day, without gripes or ſickneſs. It may 
be proper, either night or morning, aſter 

the pill, to fwcat the patient with a pint 
of the ſtrong decoclion of guaiacum, drank; 
hat upon it. In the mildes ſpecies of this 
diſcaſe, the patient is directed to obſerve 
no particular regimen, but may go about 
his affairs as uſual, The method of eure, 
as is allowed, may be preſcribed to very: 
good purpoſe 1a this ſtubborn diſeaſe 3 
but it is not thoug'it ſo eſſectual as ſaliva- 

tion; without which, Turner is of opi- 

nion that exoſlotſes and carious tophi can- 

not be cured. 

1 he third method of curing the French 
20x is by mercurial frictions, which Do- 
tavlt gives as follows : when the patient 
has apdx of a long continuance, and the 
vencreal poiſon is diſpęrſed all over the 
body, be ſhould be prepared by hathing- 
and drinking whey. But in à recent pos 
the bath is not neceſſary. After this, 
inſtead of raiüng à talivation, he brings 
on a flux of the belly, by cans of chi- 
ters of a deeoction of ſena, and the pulp. 
of caſſia, before the friftions are admini- 


tered. When he finds that the looſtnels. 
does not anſwer the number of friftions, 
not 


| 


| Haave, who recommends this method, 


POX 


nor the quantity of mereury made uſe of, | 


he purges. the, patient with powder of 
ele coplous ftools. While 
the looſeneſs is going on, the friction does 
the tice of à putge; and in proportion 
as they are repeated. the flux of the belly 
—_—— and when it ſlackens or (tops, 
he has recourſe to the elyſters and purges 
of jalap He, pyrſtcs this method till 
the fymproms ceaſe, and till he is per- 
foaded, hy the abundance of the cvacua- 
tens, the venereal poiſon is bs 2a 
drained-off By vlits means he carries o 

the pox and pohnorrhaa at once. Dr. 
Douglas not only approved, but uſed 
this method with fucceſs. The frictions 
are to de made with merrurial ointment, 
ant one third of quick ſilver, from two 
or three drums to an ounce or an ounce 
and a half, every night or every other 


The f-urth and laſt method of curing 
this difteryper is with ſtrong decottions 
of guniacum. This we have the firſt ac- 
cont of, from Sir Uhie Hutton, who 

rſucd ĩt himſelf. © A pound of guaiacum 

to be boiled in a gallon of ſpring- water, 
to dne alf, and the ſcum reſerved to 
amoint the ſores; and a ſecond decoction 
is to be uſed for common drink.” Boer- 


es that a ſalivat ion will be ineſſec- 

3 i drop of fat in the blood is 
pot melted down into water, and carried 
off; and the patient reduced to a death- 
like paleneſs. He likewiſe ſuppoſes that 
tacum performs its talk by refolving 

ail the unctuous particles, whether in- 
corporated in the maſs of blood, or ac- 
cumulated in their proper repoſitories; 


and by emaciating the habit ſo exquilitely, | 


as not to leave one drop of oil therein. 
Fe directs the patient to keep in a room 
of ſuch > warmth, as that its mere heat 
will incline him to ſweat 5; he adviſes 
allo, through the whole cgurfe of the 
cute, to abſtain from every 
has the Jeaſt oilineſs in its nature, eating 
nothing but ſea buiſcait and raifins, and 
drinking only 2 weaker d: coction of 
cum. He mult alſo drink eight 
aunces every day of the ſtrong decoction, 
more the better, till tome days his 
it is bloated with ir, as if he had the 
dropſy. Aiter this, let the patient every 
morning drink faſting as much of the de- 
cottion as his ſtomach will hold, and 
place bintelf ig an crc poſture in a, 
went ig box; or if he lies a-bed, let a 
ſtove be put under it. in either place he | 
mult tcecive on his naked body the ſtcam 


tHing that 
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— — oo of! wie, and there let 
im ſweat as long and as plentifully 88s. 
his (rength will allow. Aer 1 * 
ſuſſered this heat for half. an hour, det 
the flame be extinguiſhed, and the. pa- 
tient ſweat in his bed about half an hour 
longer. After which let him take eight 
or ten cunces of veal - broth boiled in a 
ſmall quantity of tice, but void of fat. 
His body muſt now be carefully wiped; 
with warm dry flannel. after which. let. 
him riſe and drink of his decoction, as' 
formerly, throughout the day. This 
mult be done morning and evening, ia 
every artiele, for fourteen days fucce(- 
lively ; after this, in the morning four - 
teen days more, | ws 
PRACTICE, in arithmetic, ProGica 
Italicg, or Italian uſages, certain com- 
pendious ways of working the rule of pro- 
portion. or golden rule, eſpecially where- 
the firſt term is one or unity. They were. 
thus called from their expediting of prac- 
| tice and bulinefs, and becauſe firſt intro - 
duet y the merchauts and negotiyuts of 
Italy. a | N 
The moſt uſeful of theſe practices are - 
as follow :— 1. Since the uſe of the rule 
of three is to find a fourth proportional 
to three given numbers, divide the firſt 
and ſecond, or the firſt and third, by 
ſome common number, if that can be 
done exactly; and work with the quan- 
tities in their ſtead; as in the following! 
example : 121107159 92 
Price of In. is 9 ſhillings: What is 
271 *. 2 ' 
the price of lb? 
3 


facit 21 ſhil. TIT: 
Price of 141b. is 26 ſhillings : What 
7 2 2)— | 
is the price of y1b? 
1 


facit 13 ſhillings. 

2. If the firſt term be 1, and the ſe- 
cogd an aliquot part of a pound, ſhilling, 
or penny; divide the third by the ali- 
ng part, the quotient is the anſwer. 

Note, to find the aliquot part, thoſe 
who cannot do it otherwite, may ſee the 
table of aliquot parts of a pound in the 
* hereafter. f | IS 

. gr. If 1 ell coſt ro ſhillings : 

coſt 957 clls ? * 
facit 4781 10 ſhillings. . 

3. It the firtt or third number be 13 
the other not excecding large; and the 
middle term a compound, i. c. conblt of 


| 


ſcvcrat 


The *” Sy A | La. 4 


i "E iÞ.l err 


* 


4 9 


Nei 5:4 p R Au 


/Bendmigations, it m 
e 2 K. 


prite of lb. is; FLY 84. 34. . x 
3 4 


eto price of N 
; 70. 36. 

«For, fog kaapteg Wan a penny, 
5 kimes 3 farthings makes d. 3q, and 
14 d. mäking 15. 5 daes ce make 
* 4d. which, with the if gy 114 the 

place of farthing; make is. 14. Laſtly, 
5 times 3 ſhillings make 15, and with 
the 3 ſhillings from the place of pence is 
18%. the price required therefore is 18 s, 
14:3 
4. If he middle term be not an ali- 
quot, but an aliquant part, reſolve the 
aliquant part into its aliquot parts; 
divide” the middle term by the jp 
atiquots;' the ſum of the quotient is the 
ahfwer,” To find the aliquot parts con. 
tained in an aſiquant, ſee the table of 
aliquant parts of a pound hereafter, 

For an inflance of this rule: If r ell 
colt 15 chillings: What coſt 124 clls ? N 


62 
Ivy * þ 
4 4 


Irin faci 931. . 
TA le the ert or fond term be 1, 
and in the former cafe the ſecond or 
third, in the latter the firſt, be reſolvi- 
ble in factors; the whole operation may 
be performed in the mind without writ- 
ing down any figntes, as in the following 
example : 

Price of 11b. is 24 ſhillings : : What is 

ys /- 


4 


the price of zolb. 
%; N 4 ' 
* us : 
80 
6 


facit 48: 08.— 241. 

6. Where one of the giyen numbers is 
15 1 have ſeveral compendious * to 
ſave multiplication and diviſion. . 
If Ib. caſt 20 ſhillings: What does lb. 
coſt ? 

It is obvious the ſum required is had 
by adding in the tenth part of 29s. viz. 
2 8 the ninth part of the tenth, viz. 
2d. J, and g of a penny; the anſwer 
therefore is 2 3d. J and 3. 


8 if 5lb. colt 646: What colt 


Since 8 is half of 10, the double of 
the tenth, part of the given price, viz, 
ips, 9d. 34+ b the ſam required, 


430, fubtra@t the fipp 


yeral \ 


"4 _ 
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mY it ib, coſt 00 wh ai 
| Since 1 10-1; 8 __ 3 
doubled and inereaſed l 


'mainder is 342 Nod, 6d | * 
required, | 
7. If two terms of the.fa 
nation ditſgc 17 an unit, we 
culiar kind of compound, which wi 
clear from the follpwin "Es 
gr. if lb. coſt, 30 5. be will 4 

colt? 

Since the price of 4b is ' part 2 
of that of glb. divide the given price 30 
by 5, the quotient 6 being ſubtracted. 
from the diridend, the remaindery: — 
248. is the ſum required- 8 

|| Hs if 81b. coſt 245: What colt — 

Ppun a1 

Since the price ol __ cxceeds that of- 

3 by | part, divide the given pries a4 by. 


8, and add the quotient 3 to the divi-- 
dend; the ſum 27 is tbegaſwer.. 


queſlion. E. gr. If zoolb, caſt 308, 4. 
(Yer coſt zoll. 30) 8. 


534" On „„ 


facit 77 4. ad. | 


A Ti if Gold, COD What colt- 


2520lb 16 „ & 
44 | 1-459 _— by | 
— a 24 1 * 
bee 0 e 
7 s — 12 
1686 7 
A table of the Wane, por parts, ofa — 
„ 1 
3 WET. 
$$. a fourth. — * a1 „ (+,44 1 
48. a fifth, * ; uno Sw 
25. a tenth. * erte Avda 
s. a twentieth, 4 e ups 
65. 8d a third. lle 1824 144 
35. 4d. h. 8 
2 8. 6 d. an cighth,  - + 28365 
15. 8d. a twelfth. (- 4561-6 
. 28. 4 d. a fiecnthy: 1 „ 
Is. 3 d. a ſixtcceth. 42% 25217 . 
10d, a twerngy-foutth. x. 


£4 d. a foci 17 * ighth. 
To multiply y aliquot parts, ſee the- 
article Multiphcaticn, 


At — pins bf = Soni" 


OT 2085. are, 
| 2.6. an aliquant paz compoſedof a zh? 
and 20th. - a 
8. © 


8. Sometimes one may uſe — 
|thele compends or prat ces in the ſame 


2— — 1 


* 


1 


Cs. of a fifth and tenth. 

78. of a fourth and tenth. 

85. of two fifths, 

vs. of a fourth and fifth. 
218. of a half and a 2oth; 
12 8. of a half and a 1oth. 
14 8. of a half and a 5th. 
158. of a half and a ath. 
26 8. of a half, a 5th, and roth. 
17 8. of a half, a 4th, and roth. 
10 8. of a half and two ths. 
19 8. of a half, a 4th, and a 5th. 
To multiply by aliquant parts, ſee 
WoltitÞ carimn.” 

PRAGMATIC SANCTION, in tbe 
civil law, is defined by Hottoman to be a 
reſcript, or anſwer of the ſovereign, de- 
livcred by advice of his council, to ſome 
college, order, or body of p-:ople, upon 
conſuiting him on fome catc of their cor. 
wunity. The like anlwer given to any 
particular perſon, is called ſimple re- 
feript. The term pragmatic ſanction, is 
chicfly applied to « ſettlement of Charles 
VI. emperor of Germany, who, in the 

ar 1722; having no ſons, ſettled his 
— dominions on bis eldeſt 
daughter, the archducheſs Maria The- 
reſa, which was confirmed by the diet of 
the empire, and guarantied by Great- 
Britain, France, the States- General, and 
moſt of the powers in Evrope. | 

* PRAGUE, a large habdſom: city 
of Germany, is ſcated on the river Mol- 
daw, in the centre of Bohemia, of which 
it is the capital. It comprehends three 
towns, the old, the new, and the little 
city, which are about 15 miles in circum- 
Fexence. It is built on ſeven hills, from 
the tops of which are fine proſpects, and 
eontains a vaſt number of houſes and in- 
Ealitants, there are above 160 churches 
and as many palaces. The Moldau, 
which croſſes Prague, ſeparates the fmall 
town from the old and new ; and the 
bridge which is over the river is built of 
free-ftone, with 18 arches, and is 34 
feet wide, and 1770 long, with a ſtrong 
tow. r at cach end, and handſome ſtatues 
on the fides. Old Prague is ſeated on 
the fide of the river, and is very popu- 
tous : the houſes are high, and the ſtreets 
narrow. [he chief ornament of this 
part is the univerſity ; and the Jetuits 


college; likewiſe in this part is the abode 


of the jews, who have nine ſynagogues. 
new town ſurronnds the old, and 


contains . magnificent buildings, hand- 
forme churches, and wide ſtreets. Little 


Prague is the molt ancient of the three, 
Ou part of this town is built in a bot- 


| 
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tom, and the other upon a mountain, 
and contains 32 palaces of the nabiliry ; 
fome of which have greatly ſuffered in 
the late ſieges. The French and Bava- 
rians took it by ſtouh in November 1741. 
It ſurrendered after a long ſicge and 
blockade, to the Auſtrians in January 
1743. In 1744, the king of Pruffia ſent 


an army of 80, 000 men againſt it, when 
the city was bombarded and cannonaded 


with ſuch fury, that it could not hold out 
above ſix days, and the whole garriſon 
were made priſoners of war, But were 
obliged to abandon it the ſame year. In 
1757, the king of Piuſſia beſieged it 
again, but without ſucceſs, and ſoon 
after loſt a battle near this place. Prague 
is 132 miles N. W. of Vienna, and 73 
8. E. of Dreſden, Long. 14. 20. E. Lat. 
50. o. N. 

* PRAGUE, ſiege of. The king of 
Pruſſia, immediately after his victory at 
Auwal, inveſted Prague. About forty 
thouſand of the encmy took refuge in it, 
the reſt fled different ways. The king 
of Pruſſia loſt no time to inveſt the place, 
and to cut off all ſuccours. If on one 


hand ſuch an immenſe garriſon made an 


1 


, 


attack nnadviſcable, on the other, that 
formidable number itſelf ſeemed to make 
the reduction of the place by famine the 
more certain. Ihe king of Pruſſia not 
relying ſolely on this, prepared to bom- 
bard the town. On the-twenty-niath of 
May 1757, at midnight, after a moſt 
dreadiul ſtorm of rain and thunder, as 
if it were to diſplay how m.uch more rui- 
nous the malice of men may be, than 
the greateſt terrors of nature, on the 
lipnal of a rocket, four batteries, which 
diſcharged every twenty-four hours two 
hundred and cighty eight bombs, beſides 
a vail multitude of red hot balls, began 
to pour deſtruction on that unfortunate 
city, which was ſoon in flames in every 
part. The garriſon made a vigorous de- 
fence, and one well conducted and deſ- 
perate ſally: but they were repulſed with 
great loſs. The principal magiſtrates, 
burghers, and clergy, fecing their city on 
the point of being reduced to an heap of 
rubbiſh, made the moſt moving ſuppli- 
cations to the commander to liſten to 
terms. {he commander was deaf to 
their prayers. 1 welve thouſand of the 
moſt uſeleis mouths were driven out of 
the city, I be Pruſſians forced them in 
again. The affairs of the cmpreſs ſeemed 
verging to inevitable deſtruction, a whole 
army was upon the point of ſurrendering 
priſoners of waz; the capital of Bobemia 
on 
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on the point of be&ds'talken, and with it 
all the reit of that flouriſhing kingdom. 
The fanguine friends of the king of 
Pruſſia began to compute the diſtance to 
Vienna. However, in conſequence of 
the battle of Collin he was obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege. | 

PRAM+t, among failors, a ſort of 
lighter employed in different parts of 
the Baltic ſea, w load and deliver ſhips. 

PRASIUS, PRASTTESs, in natural 
hiſtory, the name of a gem much ap- 
prac ing to the nature of the emerald, 

ut wanting its hardneſs, and being of a 
coarſer green, with an admixture of 
Fellow. 

;/PRATIQUE, or PRATT1C, in com- 
merce, a negociation, or communication, 
of commerce, which a merchant veſlel 
obtains in the port it arrives in, and the 
countries it diſcovers : hence to obtain a 


pratique, is to obtain a liberty to fre- 
quent a port, to go aſhore, to buy and 


Tell, &c. | 
Pratique is particularly uſed for a li- 
cence to traffic, granted to the maſter of 
a hip in the ports of Italy upon a bill 
of health; that is, a certificale that the 
place whence he came is not annoyed 
with any infectiqus diſeaſe. 

+ PRAYER, in theology, a petition to 
God, either for the obtaining fm? fu- 
ture favour, or, the returning thanks for 
a paſt one, ivines diſtinguiſh three 
Kinds of prayer; vocal, which i cloathed 
in words and foynds, to be -uttered by 


the mouth; mental, which is only |, 


formed or conceived in the mind, and not 
delivered in words; and cjaculatory, 
which is.a ſhort ſudden flight, without 


Rudy, order, or method. Among us 


rayer is moſt frequently conſidered 
under the diviſions of preconceived and 
extemporary : under the firſt come all 
ſet forms, whether public or private, by 
which the mind is directed in the order, 
manner, expreſſion, &c. of its petitions; 
the ſecond is that where the mind is left 
to itſelf, and its own conduct, both as to 
matter, mariner, words, &c. 
PREACHING, in theology. the pro- 
mulgation of the word of God iu public: 


or the making a ſermon, or publle ora- 


tion on ſome paſſage in the ſacred Scrip- 
tures, in order to inform the judgment 
and mend the lives of the hearers, 
PREADAM!ITE, a denomination 
given to the inhabitants of the earth, 
who, according to ſome people, lived 
before Adam. Iſaze de Pereyra, in 
 VSL. III. | 


- 
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1655, publiſhed'a bookz in which he at- 
tempted to prove that the Jews aione/ 
were deſcended from Adam ; and thit 
the Gehtites, whom he valled Preada- 
mites, lived long before Adam : this 
book was anſwered by Dematets, pro- 
fellor of theology at Groningen. 

PREAMBLE, in law, the beginnin 
of an act of parllament, &c: whict, 
ſerves'to open the intent of the act, and 
4 miſchieſs intended to be remedied by 
t. 
PREBEND, the maintenance a pre- 
bendary receives out of the eſtate of a 
cathedral or collegiate church, Prebends 
are diſtinguithed into ſimple and digni- 
tary: a {imple prebend has no more 
than the rev-nue for its ſupport ; but a 
prebend with dignity, has always a ju- 
riſdiction annexed to it. 

PREBENDARY, an eccleſiaſtic who 
enjoys a prebend. | 

The difference between a prehendary 
and a canon is, that the former receives 
his prebend, in conſideration of his of- 
ficiating in the church; but the latter 
merely by his being receiyed into the ca- 
thedral or college, 

Sulden PREBENDARY of Hereford, 
called alſo Prebendarius Epiſcopus, is one 
of the twenty-cight minor prebendaries; 
who has, ex ofici2, the firſt canon's place 
that falls. He was ancizntly centeſſop 
of the biſhop and cathedral, aud had the 
offerings at the altar; on which account 
he was called the golden preb:ndaty. 

PRECEDENCE, or PR ECEDENCY, 
a place of honour to which a perſon is 
entitled: this is either of courtefy or of 
right. The former is that which is due 
to age, eſtate, &c.. which is regulated 
by cuſtom add civility : the latter is ſet- 
tled by authority, and when broken in 
upon gives an action at law. 

PRECEDENT, in law, a caſe which 
has been determined by the court, and 
which ſerves as a rule for all of the ſame 
nature: thus the precedents of a court 
will reverſe a judgment contrary to many 
precedents. 

PRECENTOR, a dignitary in cathe- 
drals, popularly called the chantor, of 
maſter of the choir. 

'PRECEPT, in law, 4 command in 
writing ſent by a chief. juſtice, juſtice of 
the peace, &c. for bringing a perſon, 
record, or other matter, before him. 

PRECESSION, Preceſſio, in aſtro- 
nomy, a term applied to a flow motion 


* the equinoctial p ints towards the 
G 3K | welt ; 
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welt : that is, in the language of aſtro- 
nomers, in antecedentia, or contrary to 
the order of the ſigns. 

PRECIPITANT, Precipitans, in che- 
miſtry, is applied to any liquor, which, 
when- poured on a ſolution, ſeparates 
what is diſſolved, and makes it preci- 
pit te, or fall to the bottom of the 
voſlel. 

PRECIPITATE, Precipitatus. in che- 
miſtry, a ſubſtance which having been 
di{fotred in a proper menſtruum, is again 
ſeparated from its folvent, and thrown 
down to the bottom of the veſlcl, by 
pouring ſome other liquor upon it. 

PRECIPITA TION, Precipitatio, a 
proceſs in chemiſtry, which is a kind of 


ſeparation, whereby the particles of a | 


dy diſſolved and ſuſpended in any men- 
ſtrous liquor, are detached therefrom, 
and fall down to the bottom of the veſſel. 
heſe particles ſometimes precipitate of 
their own accord, but oftencr by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of ſome other liquor added to the 
menſtruum. So that precipitation is the 
reſeparating ſolid boJics from any fluid 
menſtruum, wherein they are diſſolved, 
by the addition of a third body, which 
counteracting the power of the men- 
ſtruum, cauſcs that which was diſſolved 
to regain its ſolid form, and ſubſide in 
the ſtate of a powder. | 

 - PRECONTRACT, in law, a con- 
tract made before another, chicfly ap- 
plicd to marriage contracts. 

PRECORDIA, Praecordia, in ana- 
tomy, a general name for the parts 
ſtrated about the heart, in the fare-part 
of the thorax; as the diaphragm, peri- 
eardium, and even the heart itfelf, with 
the ſpleen, lungs, &c. 

PREDESTINATION, in general, 

ites a decree of God, whereby from 

eternity he ordained ſuch a concatena- 
tion of cauſes as mult produce every event 
By a kind of fatal neceſſity, notwith- 
Itanding any oppoſition. 

Nothing has occaſioned more diſputes 
than this thorny ſubject of 'predeſtina- ' 
tion; the Luthcrans *eak of it with 
Korror, whilft the Calviniſts contend for 
it with great zeal; the Moliuiſts and Je- 
ſuits preach it down as a moſt dangerous ' 
doQrine, whilſt the Janſeniſts aſſert it as 
an article, of faith ; rhe Arminians, Re- 
mon ſtrants, and Pelagians are all avowed | 
caemies td predeſtination. | 

PREDFETERMINATION, in philo- 
ſophy, that concurtence of God, which 
determines men in All their actions, both 
good and evil; and dus concurrence, or 


PRE 
influence, is called phyſical predet mi, 
nation, or premotion ; for divines 9 
tain, that God has no ſharc in che 
of mankind, inaſmuch as he only affe: ©; 
his concurrence to the phyſical part «vi 
their actions, not to the moral part. 
PREDIAC TTITHES, thoſe that are 
paid of things ariſing and growing from 
the ground only; as corn, hay, fruit, 
@E-. -. 
| PREDICABLE, among logicians, de- 
notes a general quality which may be pre- 
dicated, or aflcrted of ſeveral things: 
| thus animal is predicable of mankind, 
| beaſts, birds, filhes, &c.. 
PREDICAMENT,. among logicians, 
the ſame with category. See Category. 
PREDICA'TE, Predicatum in logic, 
that part of a propoſition which affirms 
or denies ſomething of the ſubject: thus, 
in theſe propoſitions, ſnow is white, ink is 
not white, whitenels is the predicate which 
is affirmed of ſnow, and denied of ink. 
PREDICTION, Predi#io,. the fore- 
telling of what is to come, cither by di- 
vine revelation, art, or conjecture. 
PREDOMINANT, that which pre- 
vails, or has ſome ſuperiority, over ano- 
ther thing. | 
| PREENINGO, in natural hiſtory, the 
aclion of birds dreſſing their feathers, to 
enable them to glide the more readi 
through the ai, &c. For this = 
they have two peculiar glands on their 
rump, which ſecrete ah unctous matter 


into a bag that is perforated, out of 
8 ird occaſionally draws it with 
its bill. 


PRE-EXISTENCE, the fate of a 
thing actually in being before another. 
PREFACE, fomething introductory 
lo a book, to inform the reader of the 
deſign, method, &c. obſerved therein; 
and generally whatever is neceſſary to 
facilitate the underſtanding of a book. 
PREGNANCY, the ſtate of a woman 
whe bas conceived, or is with child. 
PRELATE, an eccltfiaſtic raiſed to 
ſome eminent and ſuperior dignity in the 
church; as biſhops, archbiſhops, patri- 
archs, &c. * 
PRELIMINARY, in general, de- 
notes ſomething to be examined and de- 
termined, before an aſſair can be treated 
of to the purpoſe. n 
PRELUDE, in muſic, is uſually a 
flouriſh or irregular air, which a muſi- 
clan plays off-hand,. to try if; his inſtru- 
ment be in tune, and fo him inte 
the piece to be played. 9 


PREMISES, or PRENISssES, in lo- 
go 


PRE 


gic, zn appellation given to the two firſt 
propoſitions of a ſyllogiſm, as going be- 
fore, or preceding the concluſion. 

PREMISES, in law, properly ſigni- 
ſies the land, &c. mentioned in the be- 
ginning of a deed. 

PREMIUM, or Px zxMivM, pro- 
perly ſignifies a revard or recompence ; 
but it is chiefly uſed in a mercautile ſenſe 
for the ſum of money given to an in- 
ſarer whether of ſhips, , houſes," lives, 
&c. 

PREMUNIRE, or PR EzMUNIRE, in 
law, is taken two ways; either for a 
writ, or for the offence for which it is 
granted. Formerly the church of Rome 
carried its pretended right of ſupremacy 


to ſuch a hcight, that ſeveral ſtatutes | 


were made to check and reſtrain the 
growing power: of the pope; but more 
eſpecially ſtat. x6 Rich. II. c. 5. com- 
monly known by the name of the ſtatute 
of premunire, which ordains the puniſh- 
ment of offenders on this ſtatute to be 
this: that they ſhould be out of the 
King's protection, attached by their bo- 
dies, i. e. impriſoned at the King's plea- 
ſure, and loſe their lands, goods, and 
chattels. 

Premunire is now chiefly uſed for the 
above puniſhment, which is incurred not 
only by thoſe who aſlert the pope's ſupre- 
macy ; but alſo by thoſe who refuſe to 
take the oath of allegiance, or of the 
King's ſupremacy, &c. 

It is faid no perſon, who has incurred 
a premunire, can bring any action; and 
2 writ of premunire lies as well for a 

arty grieved, as for the king; but the 
Jaws making offences a premunire are ſo 
-very ſevere, that they are ſeldom put in 
execution. 

PREPARATION, in anatomy, the 
art of preſerving the parts of animals ſor 


anatomical uſes ; which is done either by | paſs. 


drying them thoroughly, or putting them 
in a proper liquor. 

PREPOSITION, Prepofitis, in gram- 
mar, one of the parts of ſpeech, being 


An indeclinable particle, which yet ſerves 


to govern the nouns that follow it; ſuch 
"as per, fro, propter; und through, for, 
with, &c. 


- -»PREPUCE, in anatomy, the fore- 


ſkin ; being à prolongation of the cutis 
of the penis, covering the glans, 

- PREROGATIVE, a- pre-eminence 
which one perſon has over another. 

-» PREROGATIVE of he King, that 
power which the king hath, not only 


1 


- over other perſons, but over the ordinary 


| 


PRE 
courſe of the common law, in right of. 


his crown, 

PREROGATIVE C:urt, a court be- 
longing to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
wherein wills are proved and adminiſtra- 
tion granted that belong to the arch- 
biſhop by his prerogative; that is, where 
the party, at his death, had five pounds, 
or upwards, out of the dioceſe where he 
died, and within the archbiſhop's pro- 
vince, 

PRESAGE, Preſaginm, in antiquity, 
denotes an augury, or Ki of ſome future 
event; which was chiefly taken from the 
_ of birds, the cntrails of victims, 

c. 

PRESBYTA, he ur, in optics, 2 
perſon whoſe _ being flat, can ſee 
diſtant objects diſtinctly, but thoſe near 
confuſedly: which defect of ſight got this 
appellation, becauſe old people are na» 
turally ſubject to it. 

Spectacles, or convex glaſſes, are the 
only remedy for this defect ; for if theſe 
are well fitted to the degree of flatneſs of 
the eyes, they cauſe the rays of light to 
converge in ſuch a manner from near ob- 
jets, as to make them. fall exactly on 
the retina, and thereby produce diſtin 
viſion, See the article Viſor. 

PRESBYTER, in the primitive chriſ- 
tian church, an elder, one of the ſecond 
order of cecleſiaſties; the other two be- 
CES and deacons. 

RESBYTERIANS, a ſect of proteſ- 
tants, ſo called from their maintaining 
that the government of the church ap- 
pointed in the New Teſtament was 
preſbyteries; that is, by miniſters and 
ruling elders, aſſociated for its governs 
ment and diſcipline. 0 ; 

PRESCIENCE, in theology, fore- 
knowledge, or- the knowledge which 
God has of events before they come to 


PRESCRIPTION, in law, is a right 
or title acquired by uſe and time, intros 
duced for aſſuring the property of eſſects 
in favour of perſons who have for a cer- 
tain time had them in their poſſeſſion. ' 

. PRESCRIPTION, in medicine, is 
the aſſigning a proper and adequate re- 
medy to a diſcaſe, from an examination 
of its ſymptoms, and an acquaintance 
with the virtues and eſſects of the materia 
medica. 

PRESENT, Preſent, in grammar, 
the firſt tenſe of a verb, expreſſing the 
preſent time, or that ſomething is now 


Loring, as ſcribo, I write, or am 


„ dee Tesſe. 
* Ks PRE. 


PRE 

PRESENTATION, in law, the act 
ef a patron off. ring his clerk to be inſti- 
tuted in a benetice of his gilt, the ſame 
being void. 

PRESENTEE, the clerk preſcuted to 
a benefice by the patron. 

PRESEN TMIEENT, in law, a denun- 
ciation of jurors, or a ju{tice of the peace, 
or other officers, without information of 
an- offence inquirable by the court, to 
which it is preſented; or it may be ſaid 
to be an iuſormat ion made by the jury in 
à court before a judee, who has authority 
to punilh any offence committed contrary 
to law; and it is whit the grand jury 
finds aud preſents to the court, without 
any bill of indictment delivered; yet jt is 
afterwards reduced into the form of an 
:ndictment, | 

PRESERVATIVE, among phyſici- 
ans, denotes a medicine taken by way of 
precaution ; or, to ſecure a man from a 
diſcaſe that threatens him. 

PRESIDENT, Free, an officer cre- 
ated or elected to preſide over a company, 
in contradiſtinction to the other members, 
who are called reſidents. 

PRESS, Preum, in the mechanic arts, 
a machine of wood, or iron, ſcrving to 
ſqueeze any body very cloſe. 

Freſſes uſually conſiſt of fix pieces; 
two flat ſmooth planks, between which 
the things to. be preſſed are laid ; two 
ſcrews or worms faſtened to the lower 
plank, and paſling through two holes in 
the upper; and two nuts in ſorm of an 
8, that ſerve to drive the upper plank, 
which is moveable, againit the . 
which is fixed. f 
PRxESSES zſed for exprefjing Liquors, arc 
in moſt reſpects eee een 
preſles, only the under plank is perfo- 
rated with a great number of holcs for 
the juice to run through. Others have 
only one ſcrew, or arbor, paſſing through 


the middle of the moveable plank, which | / 


deſcends into a kind of ſquare box, full 
of holes, through which the juices flow 
as the arbor is turned. _ 
PRESS fed by Toiners, to keep cloſe 
the pannels, &c. of wainſcot, conſiſts of 
two ſcrews, and two pieces of wood, 
four or five inches ſquare, and two or 
three feet long, whereof the holes at two 
ends ſerve for guts to the ſcrews. 1 
PRESS wſed by Inlayeri retembles the 
Joiners preis, oniy the pieces of wood are 


thicker, and only one of them moveable; |. 


the other, which is in form of a treſſel, 
being ſuſtained by two legs joined into it 


at each end. 


PRE 


This ſerves for ſawing and cleaving of 
wood required in marquetry. 

Founders PRESS, is a ſtrong ſquare 
frame. couſiſting of four picc-s of wood 
firmly join d together with tenons, &e. 
It is of various ſizes: two of them are 
required to cach mould, at the two exe 
tremes whereof they are placed; ſo as 
that, by driving wooden wedges between 
the mold and fides of the preſs, the two 
parts oi the mouid for the metal may be 
prefied cloie together, Sce the article 
Foundry, * 

The book-binders preſs conſiſts of two 
large wooden checks joined by two ſtrong 
wooden fcrews ; which being turned by 
an iron bar, draw together or ſet aſunder 
the cheeks at pleature. | 

PRESS, in the woollen manufactory, 
is a large wooden machine, ſerving to 
pre cloths, ſerges, &c. to render them 
ſmooth, and give them a gloſs. 

PRESS for Linens, Silks, &c. is called 
a calender, ; | 

For the Rolling and Printirg PR Ess, ſee 
the article Prinng. 

PRESSING, in the manufaQures, is 
the violently ſqueezing a cloth, ſtuff, &e. 
tq render it ſmooth and gloſſy. 

PRESSURE, or PRESSION, in ge- 
neral, denotes che ſqueezing a thing cloſe 
together. | 

PREST, a duty in money paid by the 
ſheriff upon his account in the exche- 
quer, for money remaining in his hands. 

PREST-MONEY, the money given 
to uew-lilted ſoldiers, fo called becauſe it 
binds thoſe who receive it to be ready at 
all times. | 

PRESTATION, ſignifies the payment 
of a_ccrtain ſum by arch-deacons, and 
other clergymen, annually to their bi- 
ſhop. 

PRESTO, in the Italian muſic, inti- 
mates to perform very quick, as preſtiſ- 
imo does extremely fo. * 

PRESUMPTION, in law, ſignifies 
an opinion or belief of a thing. 

PRESUMPTIVE HEIR, the ſame 
with heir at law. See Heir. | 

PRETERIT, in grammar, a tenſe 
which expreſſes the time paſt, or an ac- 
tion completely finiſhed ; as, ſcr pf, 1 
have wrote, a 1 

PRETEXT, a colour or motive, whe- 
ther real or feigned, for doing ſome- 
thing. 1 0 Wie 

PRE Tok, or PRETOR, a magi- 
ſtrate among the ancient Romans, not 
unlike our lord chief juſtices, or lord chan- 
cellor, er both in one, as being = 

po with 


PRI 
with the power of diſtributing juſtice 
among the citizens, 

PREFORIAN GUARDS, Pretoria 
Cobortes, in Roman antiquity, were the 
empeyor's guards, who at length were 
creaſed to ten thouſand ; they had this 
denomination, accordin to ſome, from 
their being ſtat ioned at a place in the pa- 
lace called Pretor ume their commander 
was ſtyled Prefe&u: p* &torti. 

PRETORIUM, Pratorium, among 
the Romans, deroted the hall or court 
wherein the pretor lived, and wherein he 
ad miniſtered juſtice. 

PRIAPISM, in medicine, a continual 
and painful erection of the penis. 

PRIAPUS, in medicine, denotes the 
genital parts in men. 

It denotes, in antiquity, a fabulous 
deity, revered very much tor the cxtraor- 
dinary ſize of his parts, 

PRIEST, a perſon ſet apart for the 


performance of ſacrifice, and other offices 


of religion. N 8 
PRIEST, in the Chriſtian church, is a 
perſon inveſted with holy orders, in vir- 
tue of which he has a power to preach, 
marry, adminiſter the facraments, &c. 
PRIME VLE, among phyſicians, 
denote the whole alimentary duct; in- 
cluding the ceſaphagus, ſtomach, and in- 
teſtines, with their appendages. 
PRIMAGE, in commerce, a ſmall 
duty at the water- ſide, due to the maſter 
and mariners of a ſhip; to the maſter, 
for the uſe of ropes, &c. to diſcharge the 


— and to the mariners, for the 


oading or unloading of the veſſel 

PRIMARY PLANET, in aſtrono- 
my, one that revolves round the ſun as a 
center. ' 
. PRIMATE, in church-polity, an 
arch-biſhop who is inveſted with a juriſ- 
diction over other biſhops. 

PRIME, an appellation given to what- 
ever is firſt in order, degree, or dignity, 


among ſeveral things of the ſame or like 


kind ; thus, we ſay, the prime miniſter, 


prime ſerjeant, prime colt, &c. 


PRIME is ſametimes uſed to denote 
the ſame with decimal, or the tenth part 
of an unit. See the article Decimal. 
PIM E Fertical, is that vertical circle 
which paſſes through the poles of the 
meridiau, or the caſt and welt points of 
the horizon ; whence dials projected on 
the plane of this circle are called prime 
vertical, or north and ſouth dials. 
PRIMING, or Prime of a Gun, is the 
* put into the pan or touch- 


e of a picce, to give it fre Oy. 


PRI 
And this is the laſt thing done in dlar- 
ging. 

PRIMING, among painters, ſiguiſics 
che layiag on of the tirſt colour. 

DRINTHHI, the firſt fruits gathered 
of the carth, of which the ancients mad: 
preſcuts to th: gods. 

PAIMITIVE, in grammar, à root 
or original word in a language, in contra - 
diſtinétion to derivative : thus, Gad is a 
primitive, gn derivative, and gad · lite a 
compound. 

PRIMOGENITURE,, Primpgenitura, 
the right of fr(t-born. . 

_ PRINCE, Princeps, in polity, a per- 
ion mwvyelicd with the ſupreme command 
of a {late, independent of any ſuperior. 

PAIN alio dengtcs à perſon who is 
a ſovereign in his own territories, yet 
holds of tome other as his ſuperior. 

PRINCE of the Senate, iu old Rome, 
the perſon who was called over firſt in 
the roll of ſenators, whenever it was re- 
newed by the cenſors. lie was always 
of coaſular and cenſorian dignity. 

PRINCE'S FEATHER, in, botany, 
the ſame with amaranth, See Amaran- 
(bus, 

PRINCIPAL, Prrncipalis, the chief 
and maſt neceſſary part of a thing, 

In commerce, priacipal is the capital 
of a ſum due or lent, ſo called in oppoſi- 
tion to intereſt. | 

It alſo denotes the- firſt fund put b 
partners into a common ſtock, by whic 
it is diſtinguiſhed from the calls or acceſ- 
lions afterwards required. 

PRINSCITAL PoiNxT, in perſpective, 
a point in the perſpective plane, upon 
| which a line drawn from the eye perpen- 
dicular to the plane falls. It is in the in- 
terſection of the horizontal aud vertical 
plane, and called the point of ſight and 
point of the eye. 

ParnCiPAL RAY, in perſpective, that 
which paſſes perpendiculaily from the 
ſpectator's eye to the perſpettive plane. 

PRINCIPLE, in general, is uſed for 
the cauſe, ſource, or origin of any thing. 

PRINCIFLES, in phyſics, are often 
confounded with elements, or the firſt 
and ſimpleſt parts whereof natural bodies 
are compounded, and into which they 
are again reſolvable by the force of fuc. 
Sce Element. 

PRINT, the impreſſion taken from a 
copper-plate. 

A print may be taken off, ſo as that 
the out-lines and principal ſtrokes may 
be exactly copied for graving, in the fol- 
lowing manner. If the print be not 


above 


gs. 


1 | 


Above 2 year or two old, the paper need 4 the leaves; aficr which the two blank 


only be wel! moiſtened with water, as for | ſides were paſted together. 


But they 


printing; but if it be more ancient, it | ſoon found the inconviencies of this me- 
thould be laid to ſoak all night in water, | thod. and therefore bethought themſelves 
and afterwards hung in the air till it be- of an improvement, which was, by 


comes dry enough tor the preſs. The 
naper thus prepared is to be laid with its 
printed lide next the plate, thinly cated 
over with white wan; and is thus to be 
commnnicated to the rolling-prets, where- 
by an imprefiton of the cut will be 
gained, 

PRINTER, one who compoſes and 
takes impretlions from moveable charac- 
ters ranged in orler, or from plates en- 
zraven, by means of ink, and a preſs; 
or from blocks of waod cut in flowers, 
c. and taken off in various colours on 
calicors, linens, filxs, &c. 

PRIN 1ING, the art of taking im- 
preſſions from characters or figures move- 
able, or immorcable. on paper, linen, 
ſilk, &c. 'Vhere are three kinds of print- 
ing; the one from movcable letters for 
books; the other from copper- plates for 

ictures; and the laft from blocks, in 
which the repreſentution of birds, flowers, 
&c. arc cut for printing callicocs, linens, 
Kc. the firſt called common preſs- print - 
ing, the ſecond rolling- preſs- print ing, 
ane} the laſt calicoe, &c. printing. The 
principal ditlexence hoo 
conſiſts in this, that the firſt is caſt in re- 
licvo in, diſtinct pieces, the ſecond engra- 
vel in erenx, and the third cut in relic- 
vo, and generally ſtamped, by placing 
the block upon the material to be priut- 
ed, and ſtriking upon the back of it. 

Progreſs of PRINTING, As the Gre- 
cian citics contended for the birth of Ho- 
mer, ſo.do the German printers for that 
of printing; -Mentz, Hacrlem, and 
Straſburg, are the warmeſt on this point 


of honour, and theſe are left in poſſeſſion 


of the quelizon, which is not yet decided; 
thongh it muſt be owned that Mentz 
has always had the majority of voices, 
John Guttemburg, and Jobn Fuſt, of 
Mentz; John Meutel, of Straſburg, and 
L. ſohn Koſter of Hacrl:m, arc the per- 
ons to whom this honour is ſeverally 
aſcribed, by their reſpective countrymen; 
_and they have all their advocates among 
the learned. However, thcir firſt eſſays 
were made on wooden blocks, after the 
_ Chineſe manner, Ihe book at Haerlem, 
the vocabulary called Catholicon, and 
the pieces. in the Bodleian library, and 
that of Bennet - college, are all performed 


the three 


le. 


making hngle letters diftin& from one 
another, and theſe being firſt done in 
wood, gave room for a ſecond improve- 
ment, which was the making them of 
metal; and, in order to that, forming 
monlds, matrices, &c. for caſting them. 
Sec Later, 

From this ingenious contrirance we 
ought to date the origin of the preſent 
art of printing, contradiftinguithed from 
the method practiſed by the Chineſe. 
And of this Shoetfer, or Scheffer, firſt 
ſervant, and afterwards partner and fon - 
in-law of Fult, at Mentz, above-men- 
tioned, is pretty generally allowed to be 
the inventor ; ſo that he may properly be 
reckoned the firit printer, and the bible, 
which was printed with moveable letters 
in 1.450, the firlt printed book; the next 
was Auguſtine De Civitate Dei, then 'tul- 
ly's Othces, printed about the year 1461. 
In theſe books they left the places of the 
initial letters blank, and gave them to 
the illuminers to have them ornamented 
and painted in gold and azure, in order 
to render the work more beautiful, and, 
as ſome think, to make their books paſs 
for manuſcripts. Thus at preſent, in 
ſome eurious works, the initial letter at 


the beginning of a book, or chapter, is 


ſometimes left out, and a ſpace is left for 
its being afterwards printed with various 
ornaments from a copper-plate. 

Some authors tell ue, that Fuſt carry- 
ing a parcel of bibles with him to Paris, 
and offering them to tale as manuſcripts, 
the French, upon conſidering the num- 
ber of books, and their exact conformity 
to each other, even to a point, and that 
it was impoſſible for the beſt book-writers 
to be fo exact, concluded there was 
witchcraft in the caſe ; and, by their ac- 
tually indifting him as @ conjurer, or 
threatening to do ſo, extorted from him 
the ſccret : and hence the origin of the 


popular ſtory of Dr. Fauſtus. 


From Meutz, the art of printing oon 
ſpread itſelf throughout a good part of 
Europe; Haerlem and Straſburg had it 
very early; ich, as the current of au- 
thors repreſent it, occaſioned their pre- 
tending ta the honour of the invention. 
From Haerlem it paſſed to Rome in 
1457; and into England in 1468, by 
means of Tho. Bourchier, archbithop of 


vn this way; and the impreſſion appears 
_ bp have been only given on one fide of 


* 


Canterbury, who tent W, Turner, _ 


* 
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ſter of the robes, and W. Caxton, wer- 
chant, to Haerlem, to learn the art. 
Theſe privately prevailing with Corſeilles, 
an under workman, to come over, a preſs 
was ſet up at Oxford, and an edition of 
Ruffinus on the creed was printed the 
ſame year in octavo. From Oxford, 


Caxton brought it to London about the 


year 1470, and the fame ycar it was car- 
ried to Paris. Hitherto there had been 
nothing printed but in Latin, aud the 
vulgar tongues, and this firſt in Roman 
characters, then in Gothic, and at laſt 
in Italie; but in 1480, the Italians caſt 
a ſet of Greek types, and they hare alſo 
the honour of the firſt Hebrew editions, 
which were printed about the ſame time 
with the Greek. Towards the end of 
the ſixteenth centuty there appeared va- 
rious editions of books in Syriac, Arabic, 
Perſian, Armenian, Coptic, or Egyptian 
characters, ſome to gratiſy the curioſity 
of the learned, and others for the uſe of the 
Chriſtians of the Levant. Out of Europe 
the art of printing has been carried into the 
three other parts of the world. For Alta 
we ſee impreſſions of books at Goa, and 
in the Phillippines; at Morocco, for 
Africa; at Mexico, Lima, Philadelphia, 
New-York, Boſton, &. for America, 
The Turks, indeed, rigorouſly prohibit 
printing throughout their empire, as ima- 
ining that the too frequent communica- 
tion with books might occaſion ſome 
change in their religion and government; 
et the Jews have ſeveral editions of their 
oks printed at Theflalonia, and even 
at Conſtantinople. 

Chineſe PRINTING is performed from 
wooden planks or blocks, cut like thoſe 
aſed in printing of callico, paper, cards, 
8 | 

Rolling Pr.ſi PrRINTING is employed 
in taking off prints or impreſſions from 
copper- plates engraven, etched, or ſera- 
ped, as in mezzerintos. This art is ſaid 
to have been as ancient as the year 1540, 
and to owe its origin to Finiguerra, a. 
Florentine poldſmith, who pouring ſome 
melted brimſtone on an engraven plate, 
found the exact impreſſion of the engrav- 
ing left in the cold brimſtone, marked 
with black taken out of the firokes by 
the liquid ſulphur : upon this he at- 
tempred to do the ſame on ſlver plates 
with wet paper, by rolling it ſmoothly 
with a Falter; and this ſucceeded : but 
this art was not uſed in England till the 
reign of king James I. when it was 
drought from Antwerp by Speed. 

The ink uſed for copper - plates is a com- 


— 
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poſition made of the ſtones of peaches and 
apricots, the bones of ſheep, and ivory, 
all well burnt, and called Frankfort 
black, mixed with nut-oil that has been 
well boiled, and ground together on a 
marble,” after the tame manner as paints 
ers do their colours. 

* PRIOR, MATTHEW, an elegant 
and celebrated Engliſh poet, was the ſon 
of Mr. George Prior, a ritizer and join- 
er of London, where he was born in 
1664, Is father dying while he was 
young, he was left to the care gf his 
uncle, a vintner, who behaved to him 
with the tenderneſs of a parent. He had 
him educated ar Weſtminſter-ſchool, af 
ter which he took him home, intending 
to bring him up to his own buſineſs. Bur 
he {lil profecuted the ſtudy of the claſ- 
ſies at his leiſure hours, and particularly 
his favourite, Horace; by which means 
he was foon taken notice of by the polite 
company who reforted to his] uncle's 
houſe, One day, as the carl of Dorſet, 
with ſeveral other perſons of rank, were 
at this tavern, the dilcourte turned upon 
the Odes of Hotace, and the company 
being divided in their opinions about a 
paſſage in that poet, one of the gentle- 
men ſaid, ** We are not like to agree in 
our criticiſms, but if Fam not miſtaken, 
there is a young fellow in the houte who 
is able to tet us all right:“ upon which 
he named Mr. Prior, who was immedi- 
ately ſent for, aud deſited to gixe his 
opinion of Horace's meaning in the. ode 
under debate. "I'kis he did with great 
modeſty, and ſo much to the ſatisfaction 
of the-: company, that the earl of Dorſet 
determined to remove him to a more 
agreeable ſtat ion; and accordingly had 
him ſent to St. Joha's college in Cam- 
bridge, where he at length became fet- 
tow of that college. He there contracted 
an intimate friendihip with Charles Mon- 
tague, afterwards carl of Halifax, in 
conjunction with whom he wrote a very 
humourous picce, intitled the Hind and 
the Panther tranſverſed to the ſtory of 
the Country Mouſe and City Mouſe, in 
anſwer to Mr. Dryden's poem called the 
Hind and Panther. Upon the revolu- 
tion; Mr. Prior was brought to court by 
the carl of Dorſet, and 1690 was made 
ſecretary to the ear! of Berkeley, pleni- 
potentiary for king' William and queen 
Mary at the congreſs at the Hague; and 
afterwards appointed ſecretary to the earls 
of Pembroke and Jerſey, and Sir Wil- 
liam Williamſon, ambaſſadors and pleni- 
potentiaries at the treaty of Ryſwick in 
16975 


PRI 
1597 ; as he was likewiſe in 1698 to 
the carl of Portland, ambaſſador to 
the court of France. While he was in 
that kingdom, one of the alficers of the 
French king's houthold, ſacwing him the 
royal apartments at Verſailles, and parti- 
— the paintings of Je Brun, in 
which are repreſented the victorics of 
J,ewis XIV. aſked him whether King 
William's actions were al'o to be ſcen in 
his palace? No, Sir,“ anſwered Mr. 
Vrior, „the monuments of my maſter's 
actions are to be ſeen every where but in 
his own houſe.“ In 160% he was made 
c cretary of ſtate for Ireland, and in 1720 
was appointed.one of the lords commit- 
ſioners of trade ind plantatious, and was 
choſen member of parliament for Kalt 
Grinſtcad in Suflex. In 171 he was 
male one of the commiſſioners of cuſ- 
toms, and ſent miniſter plenipotentiary 
into France, for negotiating a peace wirh 
that kingdom: but the year after Geo. J. 
came to the throne, he was recalled 


_—_— PRO 
Fgure, bounded by ſevefal planes, who 
baſes are right · angled parallclograms, pa- 
rallel, and alike lituated. 

PRISON, a gol, or place of confine 


* 


ment, Sce Ca. | 

PRISONER, a perſon reſtrained or 
kept in priſon upon an action civil or cri- 
minal, or upon commandment : and one 


may be a prituncr on matter of record or 
matter of fact. A prituner upon matter 
of record is he who being preſent in 
churt, is by the court committed to pri- 
ion; and the other is one carried to pri- 
ſon upon an garrett, whether it be by the 
{heritt, conſtable, or other otliecr. | 

PRIVACEERS, in maritime affairs, 


— —_ 


from France, and upon his arrival was 


taken up by a warrant from the houſe of 
commons, and ſoon after ſtrictly exa- 
mined by a committee of the privy-coun- 
cil. Robert Walpole, Eſq; then moved 
the houſe of commons for an impeach- 
ment againſt him, and he was ordered 
into cuſtody ; but though he was one of 
the perſons excepted out of the act of 
grace which palled in-1517, he was at the 
cloſe of that year diſcharged from his 
confinement; upon which he ſpent 
the remainder of his days in tranquil- 
lity and retirement, chicfly at his eltate 
at Downhall in Efſ:x. He died at 
the carl of Oxford's feat at Wimpole 
in Cambridgeſhire, the tth of Septem- 
Her 1921, and was interred in Veltmin- 
fler Abbey, where a monument 1 erected 
to his memory. 

PRIOR, in general, ſomething before 
or ncarer the beginning than another, to 
which it is compared. 

PRIOR, more particularly. denotes 
the ſuperior of a convent of monks, or 
the next under the abbot. - 

Grand P&toR is the ſuperior of a large 
abbey, where ſeveral ſupcriors ars re- 

vired. 

PRISM, Priſma, in geometry, an ob- 
long ſolid contained under more than 
four planes, whole baſes are equal, pu- 
rallel, and alike ſituated. 

PRISM, in dioptrics, a triangular 
glaſs priſm, much uſed in experiments 
about the nature of light and colours. 


a kind of private ſhips of war, fitted out 
by private perſons at their own expence, 
who have lcave granted them to keep 
what they can take from the enemy, al- 
lowing the admiral his ſhare. . 

PRIVATION, in general, 


ira 

denotes 
the abſence or want of ſomething; in 
which ſenſe darkn:15 is only a privation 
ct light. 

PRIVATIVE, in grammar, a particle 
which, when prefixed to a word, changes 
it into a contrary ſenſe, 

Among the Greeks the à is uſed as a 
privative, and among the Latinas, in. 
The Englith,: French, &c. borrow both 
the Greek and Latin privatives. 

PEIVATIVE. QUANTITY, or Nx- 
GATIVE QUANTITY, in algebra, de- 
notes a quantity leſs than nothing, in 


—— 


oppoſition to affirmative or poſitive ; and 
is expreſſed by the ſign (—) minus, pre- 
lixed thereto. 

PRIVILEGE, in law, ſome peculiar 
benelit granted to certain perſons ar pla- 
ces, contrary to the uſual courſe of the 
law. Privileges are faid to be perional or 
real. Perſonal privileges are ſuch as are 
extended to peers, ambaſladors, members 
.of parliament, and of the convocation, 
and their menial ſervants, &c. 

PRIVY, in law, denotes one who is 
partaker, or has au intereſt in an affair. 

PRIZE, or PRISE, in maritime af- 


fairs, a veſſcl taken at ſea from the enc- 

mies of a ſtate, or ſrom pirates; and that 

either by a man of war, a privatcet, 

&c. having a commiſſion for that pur- 
ole. 

PROBABILITY is nothing but the 
appearance of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of two ideas by the intervention of 
provfs whoſe connection is not conltant 
and immutable, or is not perceived to be 
ſo; but is, or appears for the moſt part 


PAISMOiD, is geometry, à ſolid 
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to be fo, and is cnough to induce the 
mind 


PRO 


rind to judge the propoſition to be true 
or falſe, rather than the contrary. 

Of probability there are degrees from 
the neighhourhood of certainty and de- 
monſtration, quite doun to improbability 
and unlikeneſs, even to the confines of 
impoſſibility; and alſo degrees of aſſent, 
from certain knowledge, and, what is 
next to it, full aſſurance and confidence, 
quite down to conjecture, doubt, diſtruſt, 
and diſbelief. 

That propoſition then is probable for 
which there are arguments or proofs to 
make it paſs or be received for true. Pro- 
babiliry being then to ſupply the deſect of 
bur knowledge, is always converſant a- 
bout a thing whereof we have no certain- 
ty, but only ſome inducements to reecive 
it for true. The grounds of it are, in 
ſhorr, theſe two following : 

Firſt, the conformity of any thing 
with our own knowledge, experience, or 
obſervation. | 

Secondly, the teſtimony of others 
vouching their obſervation- and experi- 
ence. In the teſtimony of others is to be 
confidered, r. the number; 2. the inte- 
grity; 3. the ſkill of the witneſſes ; 4. 
the deſign of the author, if it be a teſti- 
mony cited out of a book ; 5. the con- 
ſiſtency of the parts and circumſtances of 
the relation; 6. contrary teſtimonies, 
The mind, before it rationally aſſents or 
diſſents to any probable. propoſition, 
ought to examine all the grounds of pro- 
bability, and fee how they make more or 
leſs for or againſt it; and upon a due ba- 
lancing the whole, reject or receive it, 
with a more or leſs firm aſſent, according 
to the pteponderancy of the greater 
grounds of probability on one ſide or the 
other. 

PrxoBABILITY, in poetry, the ap- 
pearance of truth in the ſable or action of 
a poem. 

PROBATE of a will or teſtament, in 
law, is the exhibiting and proving of laſt 
wills and teſtaments bcfore the eceleſiaſti- 
cal jadge delegated by the biſhop who 1s 
ordinary at the place where the, party 
dic 


d. 

PROBATION, in the. univerſities, 
the examination and trial of a ſtudent 
who is about to take his degrees. 

PROBAT1ON, in a monaſtic ſenſe, 
ſignifies the year of novitiate which a re- 
ligious muſt pais in a convent, to prove 
his virtue and vocation, and whether he 
exn bear the ſeveritics of the rule. 
pRORATIONEA, in the church of 
Bcotland, à ſtudent in divinity, who 

Vor. HL 


PRO: 
bringing a certificate from a profeſſor in 


an univerſity of his good morals, and his 
having performed his exerciſes to appro- 


bation, 
trials, 

PROBATUM Fsr, it proved, a 
term frequently ſubjoined to a receipt for 
the cure of ſome diſcaſe. 

PROBE, a ſurgeon's inſtrument for 
examining the circumſtances of wounds, 
ulcers, and other cavities, fearching for 
ſtones in the bladder, &c. 

PROBLEM, in logic, a propoſition 
that neither appears abſolutely true or 
falle ; and conſequently may be aſſerted 
either in the affirmative or negative, 

| PROBLEM, in geometry, a propoſi- 
tion, wherein ſome operation, or con- 
{truftion is required; as to divide a line, 
w angle, crect or let fall perpendlculars, 

c. 

PROBLEM, in algebra, a queſtion or 
propoſition which requires ſomeunknown 
truth to be inveitigated, and the trurh of 
the diſcovery demonſtrated. So that a 
problem is to find a theorem. : 
Kepler's PROBLEM, in aſtronomy, is 
the determining a planct's place from the 
the time; ſo called from Kepler, who 
firſt propoſed it. It was this, to find 
the polition of a right line, which, paſ- 
ling through one of the foci of an ellipſis, 
ſhall cut off an area deſcribed by its mo- 
tion, which ſhall be in any given propor- 
tion to the whole arca of the ellipſis. See 
Anomaly. ; 

PROBLEMATICAL ResotuTION, 
in algebra, a method of ſolving difficult 

eſtions by certain rules, called canons. 

PROBOSCIS, in natural hiſtory, the 
trunk or ſnout of an elephant, and ſome 
other animals and inſccts. 

PROCEDURE, or PROCEEDING, 
In law, the courſe of the ſeveral acts, 
inſtructions, &c. of a proceſs or lau · ſuit. 

It is either civil or criminal: civil pro- 
cedure relates to the eſtate alone; crimi- 
nal or extraordinary procedure, where 
the perſon ĩs proſecuted. 

PROCEED, — merchants, what - 
ever ariſes from any thing. 

PROCESS, in law, denotes the pro- 
ceedings in any cauſe real or personal, 
civil or criminal, from the original wrie 
to the end theteof. 

PROCESS, in chemiſtry, the whole 
courſe of an experiment or ſeries of oper- 
ations, tending to produce ſomething new. 

PROCESS, in anatomy, denotes any 

rotuberance or eminence in à bone. 


is admitted to undergo ſeveral 


PROCLAMATION, a public notics 
31L given 


PRO 


given of any thing of which the king thinks! 


proper to advertiſe his ſubjects. 

PROCONSUL, a Roman magiſtrate, 
ſent to govern a province with conſular 
authority. 

PROCREATION, the begetting and 
bringing forth children. 

PROCTOR, a perſon commiſſioned 
to manage another perſon's cauſe in any 
court of the civil or eccleſiaſtical law. 

PROCTORS, in an univerſity, two 
officers choſen from among the ſtudents, 
to ſee good order and exerciſes daily per- 
formed. @- - 

PROCURATOR, one who has a 
charge committed to him to act for 
another. 

PROCYON, in aſtronomy, a fixed 
ſtar of the ſecond magnitude in the con- 
ſtellation called Canis Minor. : 

PRODUCING, in geometry, ſigni- 
fies the drawing ont a line farther, till it 
has any aſſigned length. : 

PRODUCT, in arithmetic and geo- 
metry, the factum of two or more num- 
bers, or lines, &c, into one another: 
thus g+4=20; the product required. 

PROFESSOR, in the univerſitics, a 
perſon who teaches or reads public lec- 
tures in ſome art or ſcience from a chair 
for the purpoſe. 

PROFILE, in architecture, the draught 
of a building, fortification, &c. wherein 
are expreſſed the ſeveral heights, widths 
and thickncfles, ſuch as they would ap 
pear were the building cut down per- 
pendicularly from the roof to the fonnda- 
tion, It is alſo called ſection, of ortho- 
graphical ſection, and by Vitruvius, ſcia- 

phy. This is the ſame as elevation, 
F oppebiion to a plan, which is called 
ichnography. | 

PROFILE alſo denotes the out- Iine of 
a figure, building, member of arch- 
tefture, &c. Hence profiling. ſometimes 


denotes deſigning or deſcribing the mem- | 


ber with a rule, compaſs, &c. 
PROFILE, in ſculpture and painting, 
denotes a head, portrait, &c. hen re- 
preſented ſidewiſe, or in a ſide-vicw. On 
almoſt all medals, faces are repreſented 
in profile. 
PROGNOSTIC, among phyſicians, 
Kignifies a judgment concerning the event 
of a diſeaſe, as whether it ſhall end in 
life or death, be ſhort or long, mild or 
malignant, &c. 


. PROGRESSION, in general, a regular 


advapeing, or going forward, in the 
ſame courſe and manner. 


PROGRESSION, in the mathema- 


N 
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ties, is either arithmetical or geometrical, 

PROHIBII ED Goops in commerce, 
the ſame with contraband goods. 

» PROHIBITION, in law, a writ that 
iſſues out of the chancery, King's Bench, 
or Common PIC as. to prohibit ſome other 
court, cither 2 or ſecular, to pro- 
ceed in a cauſe there depending, upon a 
ſuggeſtion that the cauſe does not belong 
to the court. . | 

PRO. ECTILE, or Pre, in me- 
chanics, any heavy body put. into mo- 
tion by an external force impreſſed there- 
on, and diimifled from the agent and 
left to purſue its-courſe. 

PROJECTION, ia mechanics, the 
act of giving a projectile its motion, If 
the direction of the force, whereby the 
proj<ttile is put in motion, be perpendi-- 
cular to the horizon, the projection is faid 
to be perpendicular ; if parallel to the ap- 
parent horizon, a horizontal projection: 
it make an oblique angle, the projection 
is oblique. | 

PROJECTION of «be Spbere, in plano, 
a repreicntation of the ſeverab points of 
the ſurface of the ſphere, and the eireles 
deicribed thereon, or any aſſigned parts 
thereof, ſuch as they appear to the eye 

ſituate ir a given diſtance upon a trant- 
parent plane placed between the 

the ſphere. | — 

The projection of the ſphere is eithet 
orthographic, ſtereographic, or pnomonic. 
|. Ortbograpbic PO JECTION of the 
Sphere, is that wherein the circles of the 
iphere are drawn on a plane, the eye 
being placed at an infinite diſtance, ver- 
| tically to one of the hemiſpheres. 
| Sterergropbic PROJECTION of the 
Sphere, that on which our maps are com- 
| monly made, and depends on this prin- 
| ciple, that if the plane of any meridian 
be tuppoicd the plane of the projection, 
then an eye, placed in one pole of that 
8 — — — the circles in 
the oppoſite hemi into eircular 
arches on the faid plane, 

Gnomonic PROJECTION of the Spherr, 
is the projection of the ſeveral circles of 
the ſphere, on a plane which touches the 
ſurface of the ſphere, the eye being placed 
in the center. See Dialing. - | 

PROJECTURE, in architecture, the 
out-jetting, prominency, - or emboſſing, 
which the mouldings and other members 
have beyond the naked wall, cotumn, 
Ke. and is always in proportion to lis 
height.. The word is always applied to 


| galleries, balconies, &c. which jet out 
beyond the face of the wall. _ . 
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PROLAPSUS, in ſurgery, a prolap- 
ſion, or falling out of any part of the 
body from its natural ſituation : thus we 
ſay, prolapſus anceſtini, a prolapſion of the 
inteſtine, &c. 

PROLAPSUS AN is ſuch a prolap- 
ſion of the inteſtiaum rectum, that it is 
frequently 4nverted or prolapſed to ſuch 
a degrec both in adults and infants, as to 
appear near a handbreadth hanging out 
of its natural ſituation. Heiſter thinks, 
that the cauſe of this diſorder may be a 
great weakneſs or relaxation in the rec- 
tum, which frequently happens to ' croſs 
and clamorous children, or from a teneſ- 
mus, violent pains of the piles, a dy 
ſentery, a ſtone, or ulcer in the bladder, a 
difficult expulſion of the birth. orthe faces, 
&c. The diforder is not diſheult to cure 
when recent and the patient not weak ; 
but in the contrary cireumſtances, to et- 
fc a perfet cure is next to impoſſible 
If a gangrene or cancer ſhould infect the 
rectum, as in ſuch caſes it may, the above- 
mentioned author advifes the apphcation 
of diſeutient and emollicnt remedies, and 
if they ꝓrove unſucceſsful, an extirpa- 
tion of the morbid part. 
of the inteſtine, which ſhould be ef- 
fefted as ſoon as pollible, is done and 
retained in the ſame manner as is directed | 
in returning and retaining the prolapſed 
inteſtines ta wounds of the abdomen. 


ö 


See Abanmen. { 


PROLAPSUS Oc ur, a diſtem pe- 
rature of the eye, in which it is fo vio- 
lently inflamed and ſwelled, that it cau- 
not be contained in its orbit, but pro- 
trudes itſelf out of its natural ſeat, I he 
cauſes of this diſorder are various, pro- 
cceding ſometimes from a violent inflam- 
mation, or a redundancy of humours in 
the eye, from an obſtruction of the re- 
duQory veſſels, and ſometimes from a 
ſchirrhus, cancer, or ſome external vio- 
lence. When the diſorder is recent. and 
occafioned by humours, they may be 
generally diſperſed, according to Heſter, 
by bleeding, purging, and veſicatories, 
with internal attenuants and diluents, and 
external diſcutient fomentations. But 
if the caſe is too obſtinate to yield to 
remedies, recourſe mult be had to the 
chirurgical operation of the paracenteſis, 
as in other dropſical caſes, 

PROLAPSUS Ur is when the 
uterus falls down and appears out of the 
vagina : whereas when it only deſcends 
into the vagina, it is termed a deſcent, 
or bearing down of the womb. The 
apparent and moſt general cauſe of a pro- 


The reduction 


PRO 

lapſus uteri is from too great a relaxation 
and weakneſs of its ligatures, and of the 
vagina, and is obſerved moſt frequently 
to follow a diflicult labour, or other vio- 
lent ſtraining, though it may ſametimes 
happen even to maids and young girls : 
as to the other ſpecies of this diſorder cal» 
led the deſcent of the womb, wherein 
the prolapſed uterus is inverted like a 
bag, fo that its internal ſurface appears 
outermoſt, which at the ſame time lies 
concealed in the vagina, it is never ob- 
ſerved but when the uterus is forced down 
together with the ſecundines, or after a 
difficult labour; and if it is not ſpeedily 
reduced, the cafe ſoon becomes paſt cure, 
and kills the patient. . 

PROLAPSUS Vacrxz, or a beat« 
ing down of the vagina, is often con- 


| founded with the prolapſus uteri, inſo- 


much that they are often called by the 
ſame name; not being eaſily diſtinguiſh- 
able from each other. Heiſter takes a 
prolapſus of the vagina to happen when 
that body appears either wholly or in 
part without the labia pudendi; and a 
total prolapſion ſhews it{elf without the 
relaxed labia, Bike a fleſhy ring, red or 
bloody, and ſwelled more or leis, accord- 
ing to particular circumſtances. If the 
prolapſed parts are inflamed, diſeutient 
fomentations and cataplaſms are to be 
applicd externally, and bleeding and the 
other internal medicines directed under 
the article Inflammation. 

PROLAPSUS UvuLl x, a diforder of 
the uvula, which is ſometimes ſo much 
enlarged and clongated as even to reach 
the larinx and pharinx, and obſtruct the 
actions both of reſpiration and degluti- 
tion. lt procceds from a recent inflam- 
mation, as may be judged from the pain, 
heat, and redneſs of the circumjacent 
parts, the patient may be relieved with 
cooling gargles, and injeftions of wine 
and water, or a decoction of proper herbs 


with a little alum ; but at the ſame time 


proper coolers muſt be vſed internally, 
with bleeding, purges, and clyſters, to 
prevent the inflammation from ſpreading 
throngh the fauces, and exciting a 
quinſy. When this diforder continues, 
notwithſtanding the ule of remedies, it 
will be neceſſary, depreſſing the tongue 
with a ſpatula, to clip off the redundant : 
part of the uvula with a pair of ſeiſſars; 


| after which the blood being permitted to- 


run a little time, it may be reſtrained 

a gargle of warm wine, vinegar, or if It 
till continues, appiy a little alum or a 
cautery, till the hzmorrhage ceaſes. ** 
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PROLATE, in geometry, an epithet 
applied to a ſpheroid produced by the re- 
volution of a ſemi-cllipſis about its larger 
diameter. | - 


PROLEGOMENA, in philology, c r- 


tain preparatory obſcryations or diſcour!cs 
prefixed to a book, &c. containing ſi ma- 
thing neceſſary for the reader to be ap- 
priſcd of to enable him the better to un- 
derſtand the book, or to enter deepcr into 
the ſcience, &c. 

PROLEPSIS, a figure in rhetoric. by 
which we anticipate or prevent what 
might be objected hy the adverfary ; thus, 
it may be objeFes, &c. 

PRO OCC TOR the Conwreation, the 
ſp:aker or chairman of that aſſembly. 

PROLOGUE, in dramatic poetry, 2 
diſcourſe addreſſe to the audience betore 
the drama or play begins. The original 
intention was to adveriiſe the audience of 
the ſubje of the piece, and to prepare 
them to enter more eaſily into the action, 
and ſometimes to make an apology for 
the poct. - "The laſt article ſeems entirely 
to have taken poſſi ſſion of the prologue 
in the Britiſh drama. The French hav: 
left off the uſe of prologues : thoſe few 
they uſe have nothing in them of the ge- 
nuine prologue, as bearing no relation to 
the ſubject, but being mere Alourithes or 
harangues in praiſe of the king, &c. 

PROME HE Us, i the ancicnt aſtro 
nomy, the name of the conſtellation now 
called Hercules. See Herculcs, 

PROMISE, in law, is when upon any 
valuable conſideration one binds himſclf 
by word of mouth to another to perſorm 
a thing agreed on. It is held upon ſuch 
2 promiſe that action will lie for breach, 
which will not if the promiſe be without 
conſideration, that being a naked bargain, 
from which no action can arilc. 

PROMONTORY, in geography, a 
high point of land or rock projecting out 
into the ſea; the extremity of which to- 
wards the ſea, is called a cape or head- 
land. | 

PROMPTER, in the drama, an of- 
ficer whoſe buſineſs it is to watch atten- 
tively the actors ſpeaking on the ſtage, in 
order to ſuggeſt and put them forward 
when at a ſtand, to correct them when 
amiſs, &c. in their parts. 

PROMULGATED, or PRoMULGED, 
ſomething publiſhed or proclaimed, and 
generally applied to a law to denote the 
* or proclaiming it to the peo- 


ple. 
.* PRONATORS, in anatomy, two muſ- 
«les of the radius, which ſerve to turn tlie 


; 
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palm of the hand downwards, and are 
diſtinguithed by the names of rotundus 
and quadratus. 

PRONG - HOE, in huſbandry, the 
name of an inſtrument uicd to hoe or 
reak the ground near and among the 
roots of plants. 

PRONOUN, in grammar, a declinable 
part of ſpeech, which being put inſtead 
of a noun, points out ſome perſon or 
thing. 

Pronouns are divided into the fix fol- 
lowing claſſ*s, viz. demonſtrative pro- 
10uns ; relative pronouns ; poſſeſſive pro- 
nouns ; gentile pronouns, ar ſuch as de- 
note a perion's country, as noftras, wefiras, 
and gujas; interrogative pronouns, and 
2 pronouns, Sce Demonſtrative, 
Relative, &c. 

PRONUNCIATION. Pronunciatio, in 
krammar, the manner of articulating or 
ſounding the words of a language. 

To give a jult idea of the pronunciation 
of a 'urguape, it Kems neceſlary to fix as 
nearly as poſſible all the ſeveral ſounds 
employed in the pronunciation of that 
language. 

PRONUNCIATION is alſo uſed for the 
fich and laſt part of rhetoric, which con- 
lifts in varying and regulating the voice 
— to the maiter and words, ſo as 
molt eſſectually to perſuade and touch 
the bearers. It is much the fame with 
what is otherwiſe called emphaſis. 

PROOF, in arithmetic, an operation 
whereby the truth and juſtneſs of a cal- 
culation is examined and-aſcertained. Ihe 
proper proof is always by the contrary 
rule: thus ſubtraction is the proof of. addi- 
tion, and multiplication of diviſion; and 
vice verſa. 

Proos, in law, &c. denotes the me- 
diums or arguments uſed to cvince the 
truth of any thing. | 

PROOF 1s alſo uſed in a ſynonymous 
ſenſe with ſtandard : thus we call that 
proof ſpirit, which is of the ſtandard 
trength, or half alcohol half phlegm. 

PROPAGATION, the act of multi- 
plying the kind, or of producing the like 
in the natural way of generation. 

PROPER, Proprizr, ſometbing na- 
turally and cſlentially belonging to any 
thing. . 

* in grammar, is applied to 
nouns, or names which are diſtinguiſhed 
into proper and appellative. 

PROPERTY, in a gencral ſenſe, that 
which conſtitutes or denominates a thing 
proper: or it is a particular virtue or 
quality which 'yaiure has beſtowed on 

| toms 
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ſome things excluſive of all others, Thus | the leſſat prophets from the ſhortneſs of 
colour is a, property of light; extenſion, | their writings. The Jews do not place 
fgure, diviſibility, and 1mpenctrability, | Daniel among the prophets, becauſe they 


are properties of body, &c. ſay he lived the life of a courtier rather 
PROPERTY, in law, is defined to be | than that of a prophet, 
the higheſt right a perſon has or can PROPITIATION, in theology, a ſa- 
Lave, to any thing; it being uſed to de- crißce offered to Ged to alfaage his 
note that right which one has to lands or | wrath,and render kia propitious. Amon 
tenements, goods, or chattels, in no re- tle Tews there were both ordinary 
ſyc ct depending upon gnother $ courtcly. public facrifices, as holocauſts, &c. of- 
1 PROPHECY, a prediction made by | fer:d by way of thank!otving: and ex- 
divine inſpiration. traordinaty ones, ofleted by particular 

Mr. Whi:ton condemns all allegorical | perſons guilty of any crime, by way of 
explanations of the prophecies of the Old | propiiiation. The Romith church be- 
Teſtament cited in the New, as ucak, lieve the maſs to be a facrifice of propitia- 
enthuſiaſtic, &e. and adds, that if a] tion for the living and. the dead. The 
double ſenſe of the prophecics be allowed | reformed churches allow of no propitia- 
and there be no other method of ſhewing | tion but that one offered by Jeſus Chriſt 
their completion than by applying them | on the croſs. Propitiation was. alſo a 
ſecondarily and typically to our Lord, af- | feaſt among the Jews, celebrated on the 
ter having been in their fir't and primary | tenth of the month Tiſri, in commemo- 
intention long ago fulfilled in the times] ration of the-pardon proclaimed to their 
of the Old Tcitament, we loſe all the forefathers by Moſes on the part of God, 
rral advantages of the ancient prophecies | who thereby remitted the puniſhment 
as to the proof of chriſtianity, He there- | due to the crime of their worſhipping the 
fore ſets up a new ſcheme in oppoſition] gold-n calf. 
thereto: he owns that taking the preſent | PROPITIATORY, or MERCY+ 
text of the Old Teſtament for genuine, it {| SEA i, among the Jews, was the cover 
is impoſſible to expound th- apoſtles cita- | or lid of the ark of the covenant. Seo 
tions of the propheſies of the Old Teſta- Arg. 
went on aay other than the allegorical he cherubims ſpread their wings over 
ſoundation ; and therefore to folve the the propitiatory. 
difficulty, he is ſoreed to have reconrte to PROPOR 1ION, in arithmetic, the 
a ſuppolition contrary to the faile of all identity or ſimilitude of two ratios, mag - 
Chriilian writers before him, viz that | n:tades or quantities, A, B, C, D, arg 
the text of the Old Teſtament has he-n | faid to he proporticnal, the firſt A to the 
greatly corrupted figce the apoſtolical age | feeund B, and the third C to the fourth 
by the jews. D, wicn the ratio of the firſt A to the 

Perſons pretending to prophecies are | ſecond B is the fame thing with the ratio 

uniſhable at common law, by ſtatute; | of the third C to the fourth D; or which 

Bkewiſ⸗ if any perſon publiſh ſuch pro- is the ſame thing, when the firſt A as 
phecies with an intent to raite ſedition, ofren contains or is contained in the le- 
they ſhall forfeit 20 l. for the firſt oficncy, , cand B, as the third C contains or is 
and ſutſer a year's impriſonment; and, contained ia the yurth 1), Thus the 
far the ſecond, incur the fortciure-of.ail numbers, 4, 8, 12, 24, are proportional 
their goods, &c. 2 + numbers, becauſe rhe firſt number 4 is as 

PROPHET, in general, one who, fox:-| often contained in the ſecond number 2, 
tells future events, but is particularly ap- | as the third number 12 is contained in 
plied to juch inſpired pertons among the | the fourth number 24, that is, twice; 
Jews as were commiliioned ½ God t and which is therefore called the common 
declare his will and purpoſes to that pco- ratio. f a WT 

le. Among the canonical books of the Whence it foliows, that magnitudes, 
Old Teſtament, we have ihe writings of | which to one and the fame magnitude 
Gxteen prophets, four of which are deno- | have the ſame ratio, are equal the one to 
minated the greater prophets, viz. Ifaiah, | the other, and, if ea magnitude have the 
Jeremiah, Ezckicl, and Danic!, ly called lame ratio to other magnitudes, thoie 
from tlie leugth or extent of their wric- raagnitudes are equal one to the other, 
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ings, which exceed thoſe of the others, | Which is the ninth prop. of Euc. Sf 
viz. Hoſea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonas, Now, in the comparing the quantities 
Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Faygai, i A BCD together, if the ratſo of the fe- 
coud Þ to the thud C is found to be the 
| | | * 


Gachariab, and Maiachi, who are called 
* ; 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
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fame with the ratio of the firſt A to the 
ſecond B, and of the third C to the fourth 
D; then theſe four quantities A, E, C, D, 
are ſaid to be in geometric proportion con- 
tinued, or ſometimes in geometric pro- 
greſſion, and are therefore called pro- 
greſſional numbers; and ſo for any 
ater number, viz. 5, 6, 7, &c. Thus, 
the numbers J, 4. 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 
Ke. or, 87, 27, 9, 3, 1, 3. , &. are 
in geometrie proportion continued, be- 
cauſe there is the ſame conſtant ratio be. 
tween them, and are therefore called pro- 
eſſional numbers, or geometrical ſcries 
the firſt of which is called an increaſing 
Gries, becauſe it is generated by a conti 
nual multiplication ; the tecond is called 
a decreaſing ſcries, inaſmuch as it is ge- 
nerated by continual diviſion. 

When 3, 4, or more quantities, A, B, 
C, D, &c. are continually proportional, 
the firſt A ſhall have a duplicate ratio to 
the third C, of that it has to the ſecond 
B, as being compounded of the ratios of 
the firſt to the ſecond, of the ſecond to 
the third, and of the third to the fourth ; 
ſo always in order one more, as the pro- 
portion {hall be expreſſed. 

In comparing the quantities A BCD 
together, if the ratio of the ſecond 2 
tity B to the third C be greater or letler 
than the ratio of the firlt A to the ſecond 
B, or ef the third C to the fourth D; 
then thoſe quantities AB C D, are aid 
to be in geometric proportion diſcontinu- 
ed; thus in the numbers 4, 8, 24, 48, 
becauſe rhe ratio of the ſecond 8 to the 
thi:d 24 is ttiple greater than the ratio ot 
the firſt 4 to the Bed $, or of the third 
24 to the ſourth 48, which is but double, 
therefore, thoſe 4 numbers are in peome- 
trie proportion diſcontinued, and the ſien 
for diſcontinued proportion is:: and, 
where the ſign is placed, it ſhews that 
there the proportion is interrupted, and 
begins a-new, and accordingly, where 
four' quantities are thus expreſſed A: B 
:: C: D, they are thus to ba read, as 
A is to B, that is, in proportion to E, 
toisCtoD 

From theſe Premiſſes duly conſidered, 
all the various properties of proportional 
numbers or quantitics will be cafily in- 
vcitigated. | 

Inver ſe or Reciprocal PROPORTION, is 
when, of four numbers, or quantities, 
the third bears the ame proportion to the 
firlt, as the ſecond does to the fourth. 
Scc Rule of thr ce Invert. 

Harmonical PRO?P0%T10N 35 when four 


numbers, or quantities are taken in a cr. 


* 
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tain order, the firſt having the ſame ratio 
to the fourth, as the difference of the firlt 
and ſecond has to the difference of the 
third and fourth. Example 9, 12, 16, 24: 
are harmonically proportional, viz. 9: 24 
+5 12—9; 24—16 (or 9: 24: : 3: 8) 
but if the firſt is to the fourth, as the dit- 
ference of the firſt and ſecond it is called 
contra-harmonical proportion ; as 2, 8, 
4, 6, where 2:6; : 6—g : 8—2 (i. e. 
2:6::2:6,) 

This kind of proportion may exiſt alſo 
between three numbers, one of which is 
compared as a middle term to both the 
extremes; that is, if the firſt has the ſame 
ratio to the third, as the diſſerence of the 
firit and ſecond to the difference of the ſe- 
cond and third; or as the difference of 
the ſecond and third to that of the firſt 
and ſecond; for ſuch coincide with the - 
former, by taking the middle term twice. 
Example 3, 4, 6, are harmonical, becauſe 
3:6 :: 4-3: 6-4 (viz. 3:6: 11: 
2) and theſe contra-harmonical 3, 5, 6; 
becauſe 3: 6: : 6==5 3 g—3 (viz. 3: 6 
:: 1:2.) And if in a ſeries of numbers 
every 3 terms are harmonical, it is a har- 
monical ſeries or progreſſion (i. e. a ſeries 
of conjunct or continued harmonials. ) 
Example 10, 12, 15, 20, 30, 60, uhere- 
in every 3 terms next together are har- 
mor.ical, And when of 4 terms the 2 
middle are different, that may be called 
disjunct harmonical proportion. a 

But this conſiderable diſſerence is to be 
obſerved between this kind of proportion 
and the former, that in-a fcries of con- 
tinued harmonials every four terms ad- 
jacent will not alſo be harmonical, as 
they are geometrical or arithmetical in 
theſe kinds of progreſſion. Example. 
Though 10, 12, 15, are harmonical, and 
allo 12, 15, 203 yet 10, 12, 15, 20, 
are not 10. 

If we take the word proportiot ſtrictly, 
according to the general definition, for an 
equality of ſimilar relations between two 
numbers, then it muſt be ond there is 
no new ipecies of proportion here; for 
there is no new kind of relation in any 
two terms, bnt only a mixed compariſou 
bet ucen two numbers and their diflerences 
from others; and the proportion conſti- 
rated is really a geometrical one, or an 
equality of ratios; not indeed of the 
given numbers, but of the ratio of the ex- 
tremes compared to the ratio of the dif- 
ferenc: s of theſe extremes with the middle 
terms: but though this is not ſtrictly a 
proportion among the given numbers im- 
mediately together, yet it is certainly a 

complex 
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complex and new relation (diſtant from | 


the immediate arithmeticat or geometrical 
relation between the ſeveral couplets or 
numbers themfelves) to which, alſo, rhe 
name of proportion is applied. 
This denomination of harmonical ariſes 
from mulic ; becauſe the relations or pro- 
portions of ſounds that make harmony, 
are found to be of the kind here defined, 
of which a more particular explanation 
may be ſeen under the article Concord. 
OPORTION is alſo uſed for the 
relation between unequal things of the 
ſame kind, whereby their ſeveral parts 
correſpond to each other with an equal 
augmentation or diminution. 


hus, in reducing a figure into little, 


or enlarging it, care is taken to obſerve 
an equal diminution, or enlargement, 
through all its parts ; ſo that if one line, 
e. gr. be contracted by one-third of its 
length, all the reſt ſhall be contracted in 
the ſame proportion. lO. 

The making reductions of this kind is 
the great uſe of the proportional com- 


es. 

PROPOSITION, in logic, part of an 
argument wherein ſome quality, cither 
negative or poſitive, is attributed to a 
ſubject; or according to Chauvinus. , It 
is a complete conſiſtent ſentence, indi- 
cating or expreſſing ſomething cither true 
or falſe, without ambiguity, as, God 15 


juſt. 3 

PROPOSTTION, in mathematics, is 
either ſome truth advanced and ſheun to 
be ſuch by demonſtration; or fome ope- 
rat ion propoſed, and its ſolution ſhewn. 
If the propoſition be deduced from feveral 
theoretical definitions compared together, 


it is called a theorem ; if from a praxis, þ 


or ſeries of operations, it is called a pro- 
lem. 

x PROPRIETOR, or PRo»RIETARY, 

he who has the property of anything. 

PROPRIETY, in grammar, is where 
the direct and immediate ſigniſication of a 
word agrees to the thing it is applied to; 
in which ſenſe it is uſed in oppolition to 
figurative, or remote ſignification. 

PRO RATA, in commerce, a term 
ſometimes uſed by merchants for, in pro- 
portion; as, Each perſon mult reap 
the profit or ſuſtain the loſs pro rata to 
his intereſt, that is, in proportion to his 
ſtock.” 


| 
PROROGATION, the 28 of pro- 


longing, adjourning, or putting off to 


another time. The difference between a 
prorogation and an adjournment of par- 


let her return from hell. 
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liament is, that by prorogation the ſeſſion 
is ended, and ſueh bills as paſl:d in either 
houſe, or both houſes, and had not the 
royal aſſent, muſt, at the next alſembly, - 
begin again; becauſe that every ſeſſion of 
parliament is in law a ſeveral parliaments 
whereas, if the parliament be only ad- 
journed, there is no new ſeſſion, and con- 
ſequently all things continne in the lame 
ſtate they were in before the adjournment, 
Sec Parliament, 
_ PROSCRIPTION, a publication made 
in the name of the chief or leader of a 
party, whereby he promiſes a reward to 
any one who ſhall bring him the head of 
one of his enemies. - | 
PROSE, the natural language of man- 
kind, looſe and unconſined, by poctical 
meaſures, rhymes, &c. in which ſenſe it 
(ſtands oppoſed to verſe, 
PRO5ECU COR, in law, he that pur- 
ſues a cauſe in anothcr's name. 
PROSELYTE, a new convert to ſome 
religion or religious ſect. a 
* PROSERPINE, in fabulous hiſtory, 
the daughter of Jupiter and Ceres, e 
was carried off by Pluto as ſhe was gather- 
ing flowers with her companions. Ceres, 
dilconſolate for the leſs of her dau hter, 
after having long ſought for her, Teard 
where ſhe was, and intreated ſupiter- to 
The requeſt 
Jupiter granted, on condition that ſhe 
ad taſted nothing in Plato's dominions, 
Ceres therefore went after her; but when 
her dau ;hter was preparing to return, Aſ- 
calaphus gave information that he had 
ſeen Proſcrpine eat part of a pomegranate, 
which ſae had gathered in Pluto's garden, 
on which ſhe was ſentenced to continue 
in Tartaras, in the quality of Pluto's 
ipouſe, aud the queen of thoſe gloomy 
regions: hut to mitigate the grief of Ceres 
for her diſappointment, Jupiter conſented 
that her daughter ſhould only paſs ſrx 
months together in hell with her huſband, 
and the other ſix on earth with her mo- 
ther. Some mythologiſts imagine that 
the latter part of the fable alludes to the 
corn, which mult remain all the v inter 
hid in the earth, in order to ſprout forth 
in the ſpring, and produce the harveſt. 
PROSODY, that part of grammar 
which treats of the quantities and aceents 
of ſyllables, and the manner of making 
verſes. , . 
PROSOPOPOETA, a figure in rhetoric, 
whereby we raiſe qualities, or things in- 
— into petſons. This figure is di- 
vided into two parts: 1. when good 2 
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bat qualities, accidents, and things in- 
animate, are introduced as living and ta- 
tional bciags. | 

The ſecond part of this figure is when 
we give a voice to inanimate chings, an- 
make rocks, woods, rivers, buildings, &c. 
expreſs the paſſions ot rational creatures. 

PROSTATA., in be a gland 
generally ſuppoſed to be two ſeparate bo- 
dics, though. in reality but one, of a 
roundiſh, or ſomewhat heart - faſhioned 
ſhape, ſituated juſt before the neck of the 
bladder, and ſurrounding the beginning 
of the urethra 

PROSTHESIS, in grammar, the pre- 
fixing ſome letter or ſyliable at the be- 
ginning of a word, as in gnatus. for natus, 


e. | 

PROTECTION, the ſhelter, defence, 
authority, and aid employed by any once 
in behalt of another. 


PRO!ECTOR, one who undertakes}; yond the reſt. 


to ſhelter and deſend the weak, hetplets, 
and diftreſi:d, ; : 
PROTECTOR is allo ſometimces ud 


for a_regeat of a kingdom, made choice | 


of to govern it during the minority of a 
rince. , N 5 
PROTEST, in law, is a call of wit- 
neſs, or an open affirmation that a perten 
does, either not at all, or but condi: ion, 
ally, yield his conſent to any act, or to 
the proceeding of any judge in a cout in 


which his juriſdiction is doubtful; or to 


anſwer upon his oath farther than he is 
bound by law. 
PROTEST, in commerce, a ſummons 

wrote by a votary.public to a merchant, 
| banker, or the like, to accept or diſcharge 
a bill of exchange drawn on him, after 
bis having refuſed either to accept or pay 
it. 

PROTESTANT, a name frſt given 
in Germany to thoſe who adhered tothe 
doctrine of Luther; becauſe in 1529, they 
proteſted againſt a deerce of the emperor 
Charles V. and the diet of Spires ; de- 
claring that they appealed to a general 
council. The name has alſo been given 
to thoſe of the ſentiments of Calvin, and 
is now become a common denomination 
for all thoſe of the reformed churches. 

PROTHONOTARY, a term which 
properly ſgnifics firſt notary, and which 
was ancientiy the title of the principal no- 
taries of the emperors of Conſtantinople. 
PROTHONOTARY with us is uſed 
| or an officer in the court of King's Bench 
and Common Plcas; the former of which 
cour:s has ons, and the latter three 


The Prothongtary of the King's Bench 
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| records all civil ations ſued in that court; 
as the clerk of the crown-oflice docs all 
criminal caſcs. | 

PROTHYRUM, in architecture, 3 
porch at the outer door of a houſ:. 

PROTO-TYPE is the original or mo- 
del after which a thing was formed, but 
chiefly uſed for the raiterns of things to 
be engraved, caſt, &c. 

PROTRACTION, in furveying the 
ſame with plotting. 

PROTRACTOR, in ſurgery, a kind 
of ſorceps, ſo called from extructing fo- 
reign bodies out of wounds. 

PROTRACIOKR is allo the name af 
an inſtrument uſed for protraQing or lay- 
ing down on paper the angles of a ficld, 
or other figure. | 

PROTUBERANCE, in anatomy, any 
eminence, whether natural or preter- na- 
tural, that projects or advances out be- 


PROVEND, or PROVENDER, origi- 

nally tgnified a kind of veſſel containing 

| the meaſure of corn daily given to a horſe, 

or other beaſt of labour, for his fubſiſt- 

ence ; but it is now uſcd for all the food 
given to cattle, 

PROVERB, according to Camden, a 
concile, witty, and wiſe fpeech, grounded 
upon experience, and for the moſt part 
containing ſome uſeful inſtruction. 

Beot of PROVERBS, a canonicel book 
of the Old Jeſtament, containing a part 
of the proverbs of Solomon. the ſon of 
David, king of Iſrael. The firft twent 
four chapters are acknowledged to be t 
genuine work of that prince; the newt 
live chapters are a collection of ſeveral of 
his proverbs, made by order of King Ile- 
zekiah; and the two laſt ſeem to have 
been added, though belonging to diflerent 
and unknown authors, Agur the fon of 
Jakeh, and king Lemuel. In this excel- 
lent book are contained rules for the 
conduct of all conditions of life; for 
kings, courtiers, maſters, ſervants, fa- 
thers, mothers, children, &c. 

PROVIDENCE, the conduct and di- 
rection of the ſeveral parts of the univerſe, 
by a ſuperior inteltigent being. The 
notion of a providence is founded on this 
ſuppoſition, that the Creator has not fo 
fixed and afcertained the laws of nature, 
nor ſo connected the chain of ſecond 
cauſes, as to leave the world to itſelf ; 
but that he (till preſerves the reins in his 
own hands, and occdhionally interpoſes, 
alters, enforces, reſtrains, and ſuſpends 
thoſe laws by a particular interpoſition. 


| Some, with the Epicurcans, deny a pro- 
& vidence, 


PRU 
vidence, as imagining it inconſiſtent with. 
the happiueſs of the divine nature. Others 


again deny the exiſtence of a providence, 
on account of the ſeemingly unjuſt diſtri- 


bution of good and evil. Simplicius ar- 
gues thus for a providence : If God do 
not look to the affairs of the world, it is 
either becauſe he cannot or will not ; but 
the fix t is abſurd, ſince to govern cannot 
be difficult, when to ereate was eaſy ; 
and the latter is both abſurd and blaſ- 
phemous. , 

The ſentiments of Cicero are likewiſe 
ba preciſe and pertinent to this pur- 
pole : he thinks it impoſſible for one who 
duly conſidets the innumerable objects of 
the univerſe, and their invariable order 
and beauty, to entertain the leaſt doubt, 
but that there is ſome efficient cauſe who 
preſides over and direQts the mighty fa 
bric! Nay he lays it down as a funda- 
mental principle of all ſocieties, that there 
is a divine providence, which directs all 
rvents, obſerves the actions of mankind, 
whether good or bad, diſcerns the very 
intention of the heart, and will certainly 
make à differente between good men and 
the wicked. 

PROVINCE, in geography, a diviſion 


of a kingdom or ſtate 1 feveral 


cities, towns, &c. all under the ſame go- 
vernment, and -fually diſtinguiſhed by 
the extent either of the civil or eceleſiaſti 
cal juriſdiction. 

PROVISO, ia law, a condition in- 
ſerted in a deed, upon the obſervance of 
which the validity of the deed depends. 

PROVOCATIVE, in phyſie, a medi- 
cinę which is ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen na- 
ture, and incitcs to venery. 

PROVOST, an officer, whereof there 
arc divers kinds, civil, military, &c. 

PROVOST of @ city or town, is the chief 
municipal magiſtrate in ſeveral trading 
cities, particularly Edinburgh, Haris, &c. 
being much the ſame with mayor in other 
places. 

PrRovosT Mara of an Army, is an 
officer appointed to ſeize and ſecure de- 
ſerters, and all other criminals. 

PROXY, one who officiates as a deputy 
in th: room of another. 

PRUNEs, in commerce, plums dried 
in the ſun-ſhine, or in an oven. 

PKUNIFEROUS Txrxs, thoſe with 
pretty large and fleſhy fruit, with a nu- 
cleus in the middle, and called by bo- 
taniſts a drupe. > 

PRUNING, in gardening and agricul- 
ture, is the lopping off the ſuperfluous 

braiches of trees, in order to make them 
Vor. III. 
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bear better fruit, grow higher, or appear 


more regular. | 
There is not any part of gardening, 
which is of more general uſe than that 
of pruning ; and yet it is very rare to ſee 
fru:t-trees ſkilfully managed: and almoſt 
every gardener will pretend to be a maſter 
of this buſineſs, though there are but 
few who rightly underſtand it; nor is it 
to be learned by rote, but requires » ſtrict 
obſervation of the different manners of 
rowth of the ſeveral ſorts of fruit-trees; 
ſome requiring to be managed one way, 
and others muſt he treated in à quite dif- 
ferent method, which is only to be known 
from earcfully obſerving how each kind 
is naturally diſpoſed to produce its fruit: 
ſor ſome forts produce their fruit c the 
ſame year's wood, as vines; others pro+ 


duce their fruits, for the moſt part, upon 
the former year's wood, as peaches, nec⸗ 


tarines, &c. and others upon curſons or 
{purs, which are prodused upon wood of 
three, four, or five, to fiſteen, or twenty 
years old, as pears, plumbs, cherries, '&e; 
therefore, in order to the night manage- 
ment of fruit-trees, there mould always 
be proviſion made to have a ſufficient 
quantity of bearing wood in every part 
of the trees, and, at the (ame time, there 
ſhould not be a ſuperflaity” of uſcleſs 
branches, which would exhauſt the 
ſtrength of the trees, and canſe them to 


decay in a few years. 
The reaſons which have been laid down * 


for pruning of fruit · trees, are as follow : 
frſt, to preſerve trees longer in a vigorous 
bearing ſtate; the ſecond is, to render 
the trees more beautiſul to the eye; and 
thirdly, to caufe the fruit to be larger, 
and better taſted, - 

r. It preſerves a tree longer in an 
healthy bearing ſtate; for by pruning off 
all ſuperfluous branches, ſo that there 
are no more left upon the tree than are 
neceſſary, or than the roots can nouriſh 
properly, the root is not exhauſted in 
ſupplying uſcleſs branches, which mult 
afterwards be cut out ; whereby much of 
the ſap will be uſeleſsly expended. 

2. By (kilfnt pruning of a tree, it is 
rendered much more pleaſing to the eye : 
but here I would not be underſtood to be 
an advocate for a ſort of pruning which 
I have ſeen too much practiſed of late; 
viz. the drawing a regular line againſt the 
wall, according to the ſhape or figure t 
would reduce the tree to, and cutting all 
the branches, ſtrong or weak, exaQtly to 
the chalked line; the abſurdity of which 


practice will ſoon appear to every one 
g M who 


N 
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who will be at the pains of obſerving the 
difference of thoſe branches ſhooting the 


tuccecding ſpriyg. All therefore that | 
mean by rendering a tree beautiful, is, 
that the branches are all pruncd accord- 
ing to their ſeveral ſtrengths, and are 
nailed at equal diſtances in proportion to 
the different fizes of their leaves and 
fruit; and that no part of the wall, fo 
far as the trees are advanced, be left un- 
furniſhed with bearing wood. A. tree 
well managed, though it does not repre- 
ſent any regular figure, yet will appear 
very beautiful to the hight, when it is 
thus dreſſed, and nailed to the wall. 

3. It is of great advantage to the fruit; 
far. the cutting away all uſeleſs branches, 
and ſhortening all the bearing ſhoots, ac- 
cording to the ſtrength of the tree, will 
render the tree more capable to nouriſh 
thoſe which are left remaining, fo that 
the fruit will be much larger, and better 
taſted, And this is the advantage which 
thoſe trees againſt walls or eipaliers have 
to ſuch as are ſtandards, and are per 
mitted to grow as they arc naturally in- 
clined ; for it is not their being trained 
cither to a wall or efpalier which renders 
their fruit ſo much better than ſtandards, 
but becauſe they have a Iels quantity of 
branches and fruit for their roots to nou- 
riſh ; and, conſequently, their fruit will 
be larger, and better taſted, | 

There are many perſons who ſuppoſe, 
that iſ their fruit-trees are but kept up to 
the wall or eſpalier, during the tummer- 
fcaſon, ſo as not to hang in very great 
diſorder, and in winter, to get a gardener 
to prune them, it is ſufficicnt : but this 
is à very great miſtake ; for the greateſt 
care oughi to be employed about them in 
the ſpring, when. the trees are in vigo- 
rous growth ; which is the only proper 
:cafon, to procure a quantity of good wood 
in the different paits of the tree, and to 
diſplace all uteleis branches, as ſoon as 
they are produced, whereby the vigour of 
the tree will be intircly diſtributed to 
ſuch branches only, as are deſigned to 
remain ; which will render thein ftrong, 
and more capable to produce goed fruit; 
whereas. if all the branches are pet- 
mitted to remain, which are produecd, 
ſome of the more vigorous will attract the 
great. tt lhate of the ſap ftom the tree, 
wheichy they will be ico laxuriant for 
pioducing fruit, and the greateſt part of 
the other thoots will he ftarycd, and ren- 
derad fo weak, as nt to be able to pro- 
"duce any thing eiſe but bloſſoms and 

Acavcs, as bath been beforc mcntioncd ; 
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ſo that it is [impoſſible for a perſon, let 
im be ever fo well {killed in fruit-trees, 
to reduce them into any tolerable order 
* winter pruning on 7 if they are 
wholly neglected in the fpring 

There are others, who do not intircly 
neglect their trees during the ſummer ſca- 
ſon. as thoſe before mentioned ; but yet 
do little more good to them by what they 
call ſummer pruning ; for theſe perſons 
neglet their trees at the proper ſeaſon, 
which is in April and May, when their 
ſhoots are produced, and only about 
Midſummer go over them, nailing in all 
their branches, except ſuch as are pro- 
duced fore-right from the wall, which 
they cut out; and at the ſame time 
often ſhorten moſt of the other branches ; 
all which is entirely wrong practice; tor 
thoſe branches which are intended for 
bearing the ſucceeding year, ſhould not 
be ſhortened "during the time of their 
growth, which will cauſe them to pro- 
duce two latcral ſhoots from the eyes, 
below the place where they were ſtopped, 
which ſhoots will draw much of the 
(trength from the buds of the firſt ſhoot, 
whereby they are often flat, and de not 
produee their bloſloms; and if thoſe two 
lateras ſhoots are not intirely cut away at 
the winter pruning, they will prove in- 
jurious to the tree, as the ſhoots which 
theſe produce will be what the French 
call water- ſhoots: and in ſuffcring thoſe 
laxuriant ſhoots to remain upon the tree 
until Midſummer, before they are diſ- 
placed, they will exhauſt a great ſhare of 
the nouriſhment from the other branches, 
as was before obſerved ; and by ſhading 
the fruit all the {pring-tcaſon, when the 
are cut away, and the other branches fat- 
tened to the wall, the fruit, by being ſo 
ſuddenly exp ed, will receive a very 
great check, which will cauſe their ſkins 
to grow tough, and thereby render them 
leis delicate. This is to be chiefly un- 
derſtood of ſtone- fruit and grapes; but 
pcars and apples, being much harclicr, 
ſuffer not ſo much, though ir is a great 
diſadvantage to thoſe alto, to be thus 
managed, - | 

le muſt alſo be remarked, that peaches, 
a-farines; apiicots, cherrics, and plans, 
are always in the greateſt vigour, when they 
are the lealt maimed by the knife; for, 
where theſe trees have large amputations, 
they are very ſubject to gum and decay; 
ſo that it is certainly th: mott prudent 
method © careluily to rub of alt utcl-fs 
buds when they ave felt produced, and 
pinch others, where new ſhoois are 
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wanted to ſupply the ' vacancies of the 
wall ; by which management trees may 
be fo ordered, as to want but little of the 
knife in winter pruning, which is the 
ſureſt way to preſerve. theſe trees health» 
full, and is performed with leſs trouble 
than the common method. 

The management of pears and apples 
is much the ſame with theſe trees in 
ſummer ; but in winter they muſt be very 
diff-rently pruncd : ſor, as penches and 
nectarines do, for the moiſt part produce 
their fruit upon the former year's wood, 
and therefore niuſt have their branches 
thorteacd according to th-ir ſtrength, in 
order to produce new ſhoots for the ſuc- 
ceeding year; fo pears, apples, plums, 
and cherries, on the contrary, producin 
their fruit upon curſons or ſpurs, which 
come out of the wood of five, fix or 
ſeven years old, ſhould not to be ſhort- 
encd, b-caufe her. by thoſe buds which 
were na urally diſpoſcd to form theſe cur- 
ſons, or ſpurs, would produce wood- 
branches, whereby the tr: cs would be 
filled with wood, but never produce 
much fruit; and as it often happens, 
that the bloſſom-buds arc fi ſt produced 
at the -xtremity of the laſt year's ſhoot, 
ſo, by ſhorte ning the branch: s, the blo#- 
ſoms are cut away, which ſhould always 
be carcfully avoided. 

There arc ſeveral authors who have 
written on the ſubje& of pruning in ſuch 
a prolix manner. that it is impoſſib le for a 
l-arner to under and their meaning ; theſe 
have deſcribed the ſeveral forts of brau- 
ches, which are produced on fruit · trees, as 
wood branches, fruit- branches, irregular 
branches, falſe branches, and luxuriaat 
branches; all which they aſſert, every 
perſon who pretends to pruning, ſhould 
ditiaguihh well: whereas there is no- 
thing more in all this but a parccl of 
— to amuſe the reader, without any 
real meaning; for all theſe are compr:- 
hended under the d. ſcription already 
given of Juxuriant or uſeleſs branches, 
and ſuch as are termed uſeful frun-bear- 
ing-branches: and, where dhe care is 
taken in the ſpring of the year, to diſ- 
place theſe uſeleſs bragehes, us was be- 
fore directed, there will be no ſuch thing 
as irregular, falꝰ, or luxuriant branches, 
at the wintzr pruning ; therefore it i- to 
no purple to amuſe people with a cant 
of words, which. when tully underſtood, 
ſignify juſt nothing at all. 

The following hints will be of great 
uſe in pruning (tapdard-trees. 

Firſt, you ſhould never ſhorten the 
branches of theſe trecs, unleſs it be where 
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they are very luxnriant, and prow irre- 
gular on one fide of the nee, attracting a 
great part of the ſap of the tree, when 
the other parts are unfuruiſhed wit 


branches, or are rendered very weak; 
igavhich cafe the branch ſhould be ſhort- 
ened down as low as is neceſſary, in order 
to obtain more branches, to ll up the 
hollow of the tree : but this is only to be 
underſtood of pears and apples, « hich 
will produce ſhoots from wood of three, 
four, or more years old; whereas mot 
forts of ſtone fruit will gum and decay, 
after ſuch amputations. 

But from henee 1 would not have it 
underſtood, that I would direct the re- 
ducing of theſe trees into an exact ſpheri- 
cal figure, ſince there is nothing more 
deteſtable than to ſee a tree, which ſhould 
be permitted to grow as it is naturally 
diſpoſed, with its branches produced at 
ↄroport ionable diſtances, according to the 
ſize of the fruit, hy endea routing to make 
it ſo exactly regular at its head, fo croud- 
| ed with ſmall weak branches as to pre- 
vent the ait from paſſing between them, 
which will render it incapable to produce 
fruit. All that L intend by this ſtopping. 
of luxuriamt branches. is only when one 
or two fuch happen on a'young tree, 
here they entively draw all the ſep from 
their weaker branches, and ſtarve them: 
and then it is proper to we this method, 
which ſhould de done in time, before 
they have exhauſted the roots too 
much. " 

Whenever this happens to ſtone-fruit, 
which ſuffer much more by cuttiag than 
the former forts, it ſhould be remedied 
by flopping or pinching thofe fruits in 
the ſpring, before they have obtained too 
much vigour; which will cauſe them to 
puſh out tide branches, whereby the ſap 
will be divert-d from aſcending too faft o 
the leading branch, as has bren direfted 
for wall-trecs; but this muſt be done 
with caution, as before. 

You mult alſo cut ont al! dead ar de- 
caying dranches, which cauſe their head 
to Mok very ragged ; eſpec ally at atime 
when the leaves are vpon the tree: these 
being deſtitute of them, have but a def 
picable appearance ; beſides, theſe will 
attract noxions partichs from the air, 
which arc injurious to the tyres; there- 


f-re the ſooatr they are ent ow the het» 
ter: in doing of this you ſhould obſerve 
to cut them cloſe down to tie piace 
where they wer produced, otherwiſe that 


part of the branch left will decay, and 
prove equaliy hurtful to the tree; for it 
leldom happens, when'a branch begins to 
| 2M 2 decays 
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decay, that it does not die quite down to 
the place where it was produced; and, if 
permitted to remain long uncut, does 
often intect ſome of the other parts of 
the tree. If the branches are large which 
you cut off, it will be very proper, after 
having ſmoothed the cut part exactly even 
with a knife, clüſſel, or hatchet; to put 
on à plaſter of grafting clay, which will 
1 the wet from ſoaking into the 
ree at the wounded' part. 4 75 
All ſuch branches as run acroſs each 
other "ſhou!d alſo be cut out; for theſe 
not only occalion a confuſion in the head 
of the tree, but by lying over each other, 
rub off their ws by their motion, and 
very often occaſion them to' canker, to 
the great injury of the tree; and on old 
trees, eſpecially apples, there. are often 
2ung vigorous ſhoots from the old 
Fran es near the trunk, which grow up- 
right into the Nad of the trees: theſe 
th-r-fore ſhould carefully be cut out every 
year, leſt, by being permitted to grow, 
they fill the tree too full of wood; whizh 
ſhould always be guarded againſt, ſince it 
is impoſſible for ſuch trees to produce fo 
much, or fo good fruit, as thoſe trees 
whoſe branches grow at à farther diſ- 
tance; whereby the ſun and air freely 
pas between them, in every part of thc 
rec. Miller's Gard. Dif. * 
* PRUSSIA, a kingdom of Europe, 
is ſeated near the Baltic 5ca, and extends 
250 miles along the coaſt. It is bounded 
on the 8. by Poland; on the E. by Li- 
thuania; on the N. by the Baltic Sea; 
and on the W. by Brandenburg, Pome- 
rania, and Cafſubia. It is divided into 
. Pruſſia, Poliſh Pruſſia, and Ducal 
ruſſia, the laſt of which was erected 
into a kingdom by the emperor Leopold, 
in 17c6, in favour of Frederick III. 
margrave of Brandenburg. It is a very 
fertile country, and produces more 'flax, 
emp, and corn than the inhabitants can 
conſume. The tame cattle are very nu- 
merous, game very plenty, and the ſca 
and lakes yicld abundance of fiſh. There 
are in the foreſts wild aſſes, and an ani- 
mal of the ox kind called a urus. One 
of the moſt remarkable productions of 
this country is yellow amber, which is 
fihed for on the ſea- coaſts, particularly 
near the circle of Samland. There arc 
here two great lakes, and two large 
rivers, the Viſtula and Pregel. The in- 
habitants are labotious, robuſt, able to 
undergo fatigue, and exc:lient ſoldiers. 
There are a great number of mechanics; 
but the principal bukncls of the inhabi- 
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tants is huſbandry and feeding of cattle» 
Poliſh Pruſſia comprehends four pro- 
vinces, hname ly, the palatina'c of Pome» 
rania, whoſe capital is Dantzic; the pa- 
latinate of Culm, whofe pt incipal place 
is Thorn; the palatinate of Marienburg, 
whoſe principal town is of the ſame 
name; and the territory cf Wermia, 
whoſe chief place is Braunſburg. #egal 
Pruſſia is divided into three circles, Sam- 
land, Natangen, and Hockerland, and 
each of theſe contains thrte ſmall pro- 
vinces. The capital town of Samland, 
is Coningſburg; of Sclavonia, Memel; 
and of Nardia, Labigau. This country 
is under the dite? ion of a governor ap- 
pointed by the king of Pruſſia, afliſted 
by four great officers, The rcl gion is 
generally protcſtaut, after th: conf ſſion 
of Augſburg ; but there are ſome Calvi- 
niſts an! Roman Catholics. There are 
two orders of knighthood ; the firſt of 
which is the Black Eagle, inſlituted by 
Frederick 1ſt in or, the day before his 
c rona in. The chain of this order is 
compoled of cyphers of the king's name 
mixed with eagles. The mark of The 
order is a ſtar with eight points, ena- 
melled with“ azurc; and in the middle 
are the letters F. R. At the ſour corners 
of the eſcutcheon are four ſpread eagles: 
The ribband is orange, which iz a ſymbol 
of the houſe of Orange. The knights 
have an embroidered (tar on their breaſts; 
in the center of which is a black eagle, 
holding. a laurel crown 'in his claw. 
Their number is never to exceed thirty. 
The other order is that of Merit, founded 
by his preſent majeſty Frederic the third. 
in 1740, The mark is a golden cross 
with eight points, enamelled with azure ; 
and on the uppermoſt point is the letter 
F. crowned: on the three lowermoſt 
points the motto is“ For Mi.“ 
This ſtar is fixed to at black ribbaud, 
which they put about their necks, and it 
bangs down to their breaſts, | 
"PRUSSIAN-BLUE, among painters, 
&c. is prepared by precipitating a folu- 
tion of geen vitriol and alum with a lixi- 
vium drawn" from fixed alkaline ſalt that 
has been calcwmed with animal coals. 
Commonly about there parts of alkali 
and two of dried ox-b>0d are calcined fo 
long as any flame appears, hen thrown 
into boiling water, and the 1gined de- 
coction poured into a hot mixture t 12 
lutions of fonr parts of alum, and one 0 
teſs of vitriol, The liquor becomes in- 


ſtantly thick or curdly, and looks at firſt 
of a greyiſh colour, which changes to a 
L079 | - * * , brown, 
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brown, and in alittle time to a bluiſh 
green. he matter being well ſtirred to- 
* oy and mixed with a. quantity of 
hard ſpring water, à green precipitate 
ſubſides : ſpirit of ſalt poured upon the 
edulcorated powder, dillolves a part, and 
leaves the reſt blue. _ * | | 


Mr. Geoffry is the beſt who has given 


a plauſible theory of this proceſs, or any 
rational means for improving it. He ob- 
ſerves, that the Pruſſian blue is no other 
than the iron of the vitriol, revived by 
the infammable matter of the alkaline 
lixivium, 'and perhaps brightened by an 
admixture of the white earth of the 
alum ; the green colour proceeds from a 
part of the Yellow ferrugineous calx or 
ochre unrevjved, mixing with the blue; 
and that this ſpirit of ſalt diſſolves this 
ochre more readily than the blue part, 
though it will diſlolve that alſo by long 
ſtanding, or if uſed in too large quantity. 
From theſe principles he was led to in- 
creaſe the quantity of inflammable mat- 
ter, 'that there might be enough to revive 
the whole of the ſerrugineous ochte, and 
produce a blue colour at once without the 
uſe pf the acid ſpirit : in this he per- 
fectly ſucce:ded, and found at the fame 
time, that the'colour might be rendercd 
of any degree of deepnets or lightneſs at 
pleaſure. If the alkali is calcined with 
twice its weight of dried blood, and the 
lixivium obtained from it poured into a 
ſolution of one part of vitriol to fix of 
alum, the liquor acquires à very pale 
blue colour, and depoſits as pale a pre- 
cipitatg: on adding more and more of a 
freſh ſolution of vitriol, the colour be- 
comes deeper and deeper, almoſt to a 
blackneſs.” ' He imagines with great pro- 
bability, that the blue pigment thus pre- 


, pared will prove more durable in the air, 


mingle more perfectly with other colours, 
and de leſs apt to injure the luſtre of ſuch 
things as are mixed or applicd in its 
neighbourhood, than that made in the 
common manner; the tarniſh and other 
inconveniences to which common Prul- 
ſian blue is ſubject, ſeeming to proceed 
from the acid ſpirit, which cannot be to- 
tally ſeparated by any ablution. He takes 
notice of an amuliag phenomenon, 
which happens upon mixture, When 
the liquors are well ſtirred together, and 
the circular motion as ſoon as poſlible 
Ropped : ſome drops of ſolution of vi- 
triol, depurated by long ſettling, let fall 


on diffcrent parts of the ſurface, divide, 


ſpread, form curions repreſentations of 


* 


flowers, trecs, thrubs, flying infects, Kc. 
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in great regylarity and perfection : theſs 


continue ten or twelve minutes; and on 
ſtirring the liquor again, and dropping in 
ſome more of the ſolution of vitriol, arg 
luccee.'e1 by a new picture. 

Mr. Macquer has ingeniouſly applied 


the preparation of this pigmefit to the 


dying of wool and ilk; and found means 
of fixing the blue fecula in their pores. 
By dipping cloth firſt in a diluted ſolu+ 
tion of vitriol and alum, then in the ley 
diluted, and afterwards in water acidu - 
lated with ſpirit of vitrial, it acquires 4 
light blue colour ; which becomes dee 

and deeper on repeating the dippings al- 
ternately in the ſame order ds before ; 
and adding to the liquors each time à lit- 
tle more of the reſpective ſaline matters. 
This blue dye, he ſays, in beauty and 
luſtre exce:ds that of indigo and woad as 


| far as ſcarlet does the madder red; and 


, 


penctrates the whole ſubſtance of fulleſt 
cloth, without weakening it. Ihe co- 
lour is durable in the air, and ſtands 
boiling with alum water, but. is diſ- 
charged by ſoap, and without certain pre- 
cautions, liable to be ſpecky and unequal. 
See the Memoirs of the French Academy for 
the y'ar 1749. | K 
PS 4 LM, a divine ſong or bymn ; but 
chiefly appropriated to + A hundred and 
fifty Plalms of David, a canonical book 
of the Old Teſtament. Moſt of the 
Pſalms have a particular title, ſignifying 
either the name of the author, the per- 
ſon who was to ſet it to mulic or ſing it, 
the infrument that was to be uſed, or 
the ſubject and occaſion of it. Some 
have imagined, that David was the fole 
author of the Book of Pſalms ; but the 
title of many of them prove the contrary, 
as Pſalm xix. which appears to have been 
written by Moſes. Many of the Plalms 
#re inſcribed with the names Korah, je- 
duthun, &c. from the perſons who were 
to ſing them. Pſalm Ixxii. and exxvii. 
are under the name of Solomon, the 
former being compoſed by David for the 
uſe of his ſon, and the latter being pro- 
bably compoſed by Solomon himſelf. 
The authority and canonicalneſs of the 
book of Pſalms has always been acknow- 
ledged, both by Jews and Chriſtians, 
However, nothing can be a greater argue 
ment of its obſcurity, than the great 
number of commentaries upon them. 
PSALMODY, the art or act of ſing- 
ing pſalms. » 
PSALTER, the ſame with the book 
of Pſalms. 2, 
PSALTERY, a muſical 8 — 
4 92 & m 
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PTE | 
much in uſe among the ancient Hebrews, 
who call it nebel. 

PSEU DO, from ge., a Greek 
term uſcd in the compoſit ion of many 
words, to denote falſe or ſpurious; us 
the pſcudo-acacia, or baſtard acacia ; 
plendo-fumaria, or baſtard-fumitory ; 
pſruda-ruta, or baſtard rue, &c. 
PSOAS, in anatomy, the name of 
two muſcles, diſtinguiſhed by the epithets 
magmas and parvus- The pſoas magnus 
is one of the flexor mu cles of the thigh, 
and ariſcs from the firſt, ſccond, third, 
and fourth vertebez of the loins. The 
Pſoas parvus is one of the flexor muſcles 
of the loins, which ariſes by a flender 
tendon from the os pubis, where it is 
joined to the ilium ; and is inſerted into 
the ſide of the upper vertebrz of the 
loins ; it is often wanting, and When 
wund, its office is to aſſiſt the quadratas 
in el-rating the oſſa innominata, cſpc- 
cially when we lie down. 

* PSYCHE, in fabulous hiſtory, was 
2 favourite of Cupid, whoſe marriage 
with her has been celebrated by the poets 
Pfyche in Greek fignifies foul She was 
reyreſented with the wings of a- butter- 
fly ſixed to her ſhoulders ; for the butter · 
Ky was eſtec med the emblem of the ſoul, 
and therefore when the Greeks painted a 
dead body, they repreſented a butterfly 
which ſzemed to have eſcaped from its 
mouth into the air. 

PSYCHOLOGY, Juvynoye, that 
branch of anthropology which treats of 
the ſoul, its faculties, paſſions, &c. 

PSYCHOMANCY, Jr a 
kind ot᷑ a devination, performed by railing 
the ſouls of perſons deceaſed. 

PSYCROME TER, an inſtrument for 
meaſuring the degrees of coldneſs or heat 
in the air, and more uſually called ther- 
mo meter. Sce Thermometer. 

PYERYGOIDE, fomething reſem- 
bling a ving; from a reſemblance to 
which, four apophyſcs or proc:tfes of 
r le os ſphenoides have been called ptery- 

ide. b 
0 FERYGOID AUS, in anatomy. the 
name of two muſctes of the lower jaw, 
enc internal and the other external. The 
mternal pterpzvidzus muſcle has its ori- 
tin in the cavity of the pterygoĩde pro- 
ciſs, and its termination is in che interior 
2nd lower firperficies of the angles of the 
jaw. The external pterygoidæus ariſes 
Fom the exterior lamina of the ſame 
procets, and terminates a little above the 
in{cytion of the other. 

"There: are alſo ſcveral pairs of muſcles 


CD 
of the pharynx and uvula, as the pterygo- 
— and pterygo-ftaphylinus, 
which have got their names ſrom being 
connected by the ſame proceſs. The 
pterygo-ſtaphylinus ariſes from the up- 
per part of the ſaid proceſs, and deſcend- 
ing between its two tamcllz, turns back 
its tendon over the thin apophyſis of the 
interior lamella, as over a pulley, to the 
interior part of the. membrane of the pa- 
late, into which it is inſerted, and ſerves 
to draw the uvula downwards and for- 
wards. 
PTOLEMAIC, or ProlzM EAN 
on of Al'rmomy, is that invented by 
ſandias Ptolemæus, a celebrated aſtro- 
nomer and mathematician of Pelnſium, 
in Egypt, who lived in the beginning of 
the ſecond century of the Chriſtian zra. 
his hypotheſis ſuppoſes the earth im- 
moveabiy fixed in the c. er, not of the 
| world only, but alſo c. the nniverſe; 
and that the ſun, the moon, the planets, 
and ſtars all move about it, from caſt to 
weft, once in twenty-four hours, in the 
order following, viz. the moon next to 
the earth, then Mercury, Venus, the 
Sun, Mars, _—_ Satorn, the fixed 
ſtars, the firft and ſecond cryſtalline hea- 
vens, and above all the fiction of their 
primam mobile, 

1his ſyſtem or hypotheſis was fiſt in- 
| vented, and adhered io, chiefly becauſe 
it ſeemed to correſpond with the ſenſible 
appearances of the celeftial motions. 
They took it for granted, that the mo- 
tions which theſe bodics appeared to have, 
were ſuch as they truly and rely per- 
formed : and not dreaming of any mo- 
tion in the earth. nor being apprizcd of 
the diſtinction of abſolute and relative or 
| apparent motion, they could not make a 

proper judgment of ſuch matters; but 
were under a nceeſſity of being miſled by 
their ſenſes, for want of the aſſiſtauces 
we now enjoy. 9 

It is cafy to obſerve, they had no no- 
tion of any other ſyſtem but our own, 
nor of any other world but the earth on 
| which we live. They imagined that all 
the fixed ſtars were contained in one con- 
cave ſphere, and that the prirmm mo- 
| bile was circumſcribed by the empyreal 
heaven, of a cubic form, which they fup- 
poſed to be heaven, or the bliſsſul abode 
of departed ſouls. 

It would ſcaroe have been worth white 
to have ſaid ſo much about fo abſurd an 
hypotheſis, as this is now well known to 
be, were it not that there are (till nume - 
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rous retainers thereto, who endeavour 
: very 
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very zealouſty to defend the ſame, and 
that for two reaſons principally, viz. be- 
cauſe the earth is apparently fixed in the 
center of the world, and the ſun and ſtars 
ſcem to move about it daily; and alfo 
becauſe the Scripture aſſerts the ſtability 
of the earth, the motion of the ſun, &c. 
But that the diurnal motion of the carth 
occaſions all theſe appearances, we have 


abundantly proved under the articles 


Diurnal and Cop:rnician 

PTYALISM, in medicine, a faliva- 
tion, or frequent and copious diſcharge 
of ſaliva. 

PUBERTY, among civilians, &c. the 
age wherein a perſon is capable of pro- 
creation, or begetting children. Boys 
arrive at puberty at fourteen years of age, 
and girls at twelve ; eighteen years of 
age is accounted full puberty. 

PUBES, among anatomilts, &c. de- 
notes the middle part of the hypograſtic 
region of the abdomen, lying between 
the two inguina or groins. 

_ PURLICAN, among the Romans, 
one who farmed the taxes and public re- 
venucs 

PUBEICA TION, the act of making 
a thing known to the world; the fame 
with promulgatlon. 

PUCK#RON, in zoology, a genus of 
wingleſs inſects with fewer than fix pair 
of legs. Ihe body is ſhort and round 
iſh; the tail is crooked and forked ; the 
legs are three pairs, and ſerve only for 
walking; and the eyes are two, but 
each compoſed of cight leſſer ones. 

The pucerons are extremely numerous, 
living on the young branches of trees and 
plants; andoftcn found in ſuch cluſters 
as wholly to cover them: they are uſually 
denominated from the trees and places 
where they are found; there being ſcarce 
a vegetable, cither in the fields or gar- 
dens, that has not a peculiar ſpecies of 
puceron to fred on its juices. 

rUDENDA, the parts of generation 
in hoth ſexes. Scc Generati:n. 

* PUDICITIA, in pagan worſhip, one 
of the virtucs to which the Romans 
erected temples and altars. Pudicitia, 
or Chaſtity, was honoured at Rome under 
two names. In the temple of Pudicitia 
Patricia none were admitted but ladies of 
noble birth ; but Virginia, the daughter 
of Aulus, marrying a Plebeian, fo ex- 


aſperated the ladies, that ſhe was exclu- 


ded from thcir aſſemblies, when Virginia, 
calling together the Plebeian matrons, 
dedicated a temple to Pudicitia Plebeia. 
In Loth theſe temples no mation was per- 


— 


increaſe it ſix times. 


PUD 
mitted to ſacrifice, who had not an 
blemiſhed character, and was but 2 
married. Pudicitia is repreſented, on 
_ in the figure of a woman veiled 
and pointing to her face, to ſiguif 
the had no Raton to bluſh. "ths we” 

PUERILITY, in diſcourſe, is defined 
by Longinus to be a thought, which, 
being too far-fetched, becomes flat be 
inſipid. | 

Puerility, he adds, is the, common 
fault of thoſe who aſſect to ſay nothing 
but what is brilliant and extraordinary, 

PUGIL, in pliylic, &e, ſuch a quan · 
tity of flowers, ſteds, or the like, as 
may be taken up between the thumb and 
two ſore · fingers. | 

It is eſteemed to be the eighth part of 
the manipule or handful * | 

PUISNE, or Puxr, in law, one 
younger born, 

PULLEY, in mechanics one of the 
five mechanical powers, called by the 
Latins trachlea, and by the ſeamen a 
tackle. 

If ADB E (rp none 1.) be 
a pulley upon which hang the weights 
PW; then ſince the neareſt diſtances of 
the ſtrings A P and B W, from the center 
of motion C, are A C and B C, the 
pulley will be reduced to the lever or bal- 
lance A B, with reſpeCt to its power; and 
from thence it appears that, ſince A C 
B C, we ſhall always have PW, for 
an equilibrium; and, therefore, no ad- 
vantage in failing a weight, &c. can be 
had from a ſingle pulley. 

In a combination of two pullies, A B 
and DFEG, ( fp. 2.) the power is dou» 
bled; for the pulley DF E G is reducible 
to the lever E D, which muſt be con- 
ſidered as fixed in the point E to the im- 
moveable ſtring H E; and the 
acting at D is equal to P, and the weight 
W is ſuſtained from the center C of the 
pulley; but P:W::CE:DE; ther- 
tore, ſince DES CE, it is W=2 Py 
or P= A W. . 

The force of the pullies may alſo be 
eaſily ſhewn by comparing the velocities 
of the power and weight; for it is evi» 
dent, if the weight W ( fig. 3.) be raiſed 
one inch, each ſtring H E, DB, will be 
ſhortened one inch, and conſequently the 
ſtring A P will be lengthened two in- 
ches; and ſo P will paſs through twice 
the ſpace that W docs, in the ſame time: 
conſequently the tackle of pullies, in the 
form of fig. 4. will increale the power 
five times; and that of fig, 5. and 6 will 


in 


p U. 


In the diſpoſition of pullies, according | 


to je. 3. it is plain, Guce each pulley bas 
a fixcd rope, it mult be conſidered as a 
lever of the ſecond fort, and fo will dou- 
ble the power of the fore - going pulley ; 
and fo ſour pullies will increaſe the power 
fixtcen times. 

Tho" the laſt-mentioned form. be of 
the greateſt force from the ſeme number 
df pulleys ; yet, if we conſider the ſim- 
plicity, force, and conveniency of the 
tackle of pullics altogether, none is ſu- 
perior to that of the form of fg. 7. where 
the uppermoſt pulley is fixed, and each 

as a rope aunexed to the weight; its 
wer therefore is thus eſtimated ; when 

e weight W is raiſed one inch, the rope 
A B will be lengthened as much, and fo 
the pully C will deſcend one inch, by 
which means-the rope CD will be letigth- 
ened two inches, and one by the rifing of 
the weight W-; whereſore the pulley E 
will d-fccnd three inches; and thus the 
rope K. P will be lengthened ſix inches by 
that means (viz three on each fide) ; 
alſo, the riſing of the weight will cauſe it 
to lengthen one inch more, ſo that the 
power P goes through ſeven inches, while 
the weight W riſes one: therefore P: 
W: : 17. And thus you, procced for 
any other number, | 

The following curious and, uſeful com- 
bination of pullics is given by the iuge- 
vious Mr. Smeaton in the XI. VIIch Vol, 
of the Philoſophical Trenſations, 

The preſent method of arranging pul- 
lies in their blocks may be reduced to 
two. The firſt conſiſts in plzcing them 
one by the fide of another, upon the 
ſame pin: the vther in placing th:m di- 
reftly under one another, upon ſeperate 
pins. But in cach of theſe methods an 
ee ariſes, if above three pul- 
Les are framed in one block. For, acccrd- 
ing to the firit method, if above ſix pul- 
liæs are placed by the fide of one another, 
as the laſt line, by which the draught i; 
Made, or, as it is ufvally called, the fall 
of the tackle, maſt neceſſarily be on the 
ontſide pulley or ſhieve, the difference of 
their friction will give it o great a ten- 
deney to pull the block away, that as 
mach will be loſt by the rubbing of the 
hieves againft the block, on account of 
its obliquity, 25 will be got by increaſing 
the number of lines. | 
Tue ſecond method is free from this 
<b;ction : but as the length of the two 
blocks, taken together, muſt be equal to 
he ſum of the diameters of the {ix pul- 
ties, beſides the gpaces between for the 


| 
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ropes, and the neceſſary appendages of 
the framing, were there more than three 
pullies in each block, they would run 
out into ſuch an inconvenient length, as 
to deduct very conſiderably from the 
begs, to which the weight might other- 
wiſc have been raiſed; fo that upon thoſe 
accounts, no very great purchaſe can be 
made by the common tackles of pullies 
alone, 12 | 

In order therefore to increaſc its power, 
ſometimes a ſecond tackle is fixed upon 
the fall of the firſt 5 but here it is ob- 
vious, that, whatevet be the power of 
the ſecond tackle; the height to which 
the weight might otherwite have been 
raiſed by the firſt, will be leſs in the 
ſame proportion as the purthaſe is in- 
creaſed by the ſecond. _ 

Again, very frequently the fall of the 
firſt tackle is applied to an axis in peri- 
trochio, which increaſes the purchaſe 
very commodiouſly without the inconves 
ni-neics laſt mentioned; but then the 
machine is rendered cumberſome, and; 
conſequently, leis fit for a moveable ap- 
poratus. 

All thoſe impediments I have avoided, 
by combining the two methods, above 
deſeribed, in one. "The pullics are here 
placed in each block in two tier; ſeveral 
being upon the ſame pin as in the firtt 
method, and every one having another 
under it. as in the ſecond; as allo that, 
when the tackle is in uſe, the two tier, 
that are the remoteſt from cne another, 
are io much larger in diameter than thoſe 
that are ncareſt, as to allow the lines of 
the former to go over the lines of the lat- 
ter without rubbing. 

From this conſtrution ariſes a new 
method of recving the line upon the 
{ieves: for here, let the number of 
ſhicves he what it will, the fall of the 
tackle will always be upon the middie 
ſucive, or on that next tlie middle, ac- 
cording, as the number of pullies on cach 
pin is odd or even. 

To do this the line is fixed to fore 
convenient part of the upper block, and 
brought round the middle thicre of the 
larger tier of the, under bio. K; from 
thence round one of the fame fort, next 
the center one of the upper block; and 
ſo on till the line comes to the outſide 
ſhicve, where the laſt line of the larger 
tier falls upon the firſt ſhieve of the 
ſmaller, and being tetred round thoſe, 
till it comcs at the oppotitc Ede, the line 
ſrom the laſt ſhieve of the {maller tier 
again riſes to the ſirſi of the larger, where 

| it 
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PUL 
it is conducted round, till it ends on the 
middle ſhieve of the upper block on the 
2 tier, as will appear more plain, by 
in 2 of Plate XI. IV. fg. 9. 
n this method all the lines are clear of 
one another, and the blocks are kept pa- 


tallel. The model which I had the ho- 


nour to ſhew the Society, and from which 
I made the draught, is a compoſition of 
twenty ſhięves, five on each pin. With 
this model, which may be eaſily carried 
in the pocket, I bave raiſed 600 weight, 
But with a tackle of this ſort, properly 
executed in large, one man will eaſily 
faiſe a ton, and a greater number in pro- 
portion, 

I have tried ſeveral numbers of ſhieves 
as far as 36; but 20 ſeems to be the 
largeſt number, that will anſwer well iti 
practice. 

A very commodious tackle of twelve 
might be exccuted in wood, in the ſame 
manner that common blocks are made. 

PULMONARY Veſfils, in anatomy, 
arterics and veins, which the blood 
from the heart to the lungs, and back 
again from the lungs to 8 

PULP, in pharmacy, the fleſhy and 
ſucculent part of fruits, extracted by in- 
fuſion or boiling, and palled through a 
ſicve. 

Some phyſicians uſe the term pulp for 
the fatteſt, fulleſt, and moſt ſolid part of 
the fleſh of animals. 


PULPIT, an clevated place in a 


church, from which ſermons are deli- 
vered ; the Frerich give the ſame name 
to a reading · deſk. | 

PULSE, in the animal economy, de- 
notes the beating or throbbing of the 
heart and arteries. See Heart and Ar- 
ey. ' 

No doctrine has been involved in more 
difficulties than that of pulſes; ſince, in 
giving a phytiological account of them, 
phyſicians have eſpouſed quite oppoſite 
ſentiments ; whilſt ſome doubt whether 
the pulſe is owing to the ſyſtole or diaſ- 
tole; as alſo, whether the motion of the 
heart, and arteries, is one and the ſame, 
for a moment of time. See Sy/ole and 
Diaſicle. 

The pulſes of perſons diſſer according 
to the largeneſs of the heart and veſſels, 
the quantity and temperies of the blood, 
the elaſtic force of the canals; as alfo 
with regard to the ſex, age, feafon, airy 


motion, food, lcp watchings, and 


paſſions of the mind. The pulſe 3s 
larger and more quick in men than in 
o. Ill, | 
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women; in the bilious and ſanguineo- 
bilious, than in the phlegmatic and me- 
lancholic, "Thoſe who are lean, with 
tenſe fibres, and larger veſſels, have a 
greater and a (tronger pulſe than thoſe 
that are obeſe, with lax fibres and ſmall 
veſſels ; whence they are more healthy, 
robuſt, and apt for labour. In children, 
the pulſe is quick and ſoft; in adults, 
greater and more violent. In the old, it is 
commonly great, hard, and flow. Labour, 
motion, and execriſe of the body, en- 
Teaſe the circulation of the blood, the ex- 
cretions, and particularly reſpiration ; re 

renders the circulation flow and weak; 
intenſe ſpeaking inereaſes the circulation, 
and conſequently renders the pulſe large 
and quick. In watching, the pulſe 

more evident; in fleep more flow and 
languid. After drinking hot things, 
ſach as coff:e and tea, or hot bath-waters, 
as well as after meals, the pulie vibrates 
more quick. But nothing produces a 
greater change in the pulſe than aſſect- 
tions of the mind; in terror it is un- 
equal, ſmall and contracted; in joy, 
frequent and great; in anger, quick and 
hard; in ſadneſs, flow, ſmall, deep, 
and weak; and in intenſe ſtudy, lan- 
guid and weak. With regard to the airy 
when aſter the predominancy df a welt 
or ſouth wind, it becomes north or caſt, 
the pulſe is ſtronger and larger; as alſo 
when the quickſilver riſes in the baro- 
meter. But wien the atmoſphere is 
denſe, hamid, rainy, with a long ſourh 
wind; as alſo where the life is ſedentary, 
the ſleep long, and the ſeaſon autumnal, 
the pulſe is Janguid and fmall, and the 
perſpiration decreaſed. -In May it is 
great, and, ſometimes violent; in the 
middle of ſummer, quick but weak; in 
the autumn, flow, foft, and weak; in 
the winter, hard and great. A, draſtic 
purge and an emetic render the palſe 
hard, quick and weak, with loſs of 
{trength ; chalybrates, and the bark, 
tender it great and rohuſt, and the com- 


plexion lively; volatiles, amplify and 


increaſe the pulſe z acids and nitrous re- 
medies refrigerate the body, and appeaſe 
the pulſe ; opiates and the like render it 
ſmall and weak, and decreaſe the elaſti- 
ei: y of the folids ; whereas things abound- 
ing with a friendly ſulphur increate the 
pulſe; but peifons render it mall, con- 
tracted, and hard. When the quantity 
of the blood is too great, bleeding railes 
the pulic- | r 
The ſereral indications of the pulſe in 


3 N different _ 
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different diſorders, may be ſeen under the 
reſpective names of theie ditcaſes. 
PULSE is alſo uſed for the ſtroke with 
which any medium is aſſected by the 
motion of light, ſound, &c. through 
it. 
PULSE, in botany, a term applied to 
all thoſe grains ot fe-ds which are ga- 
thered with the hand, in contradiſtiac- 
tion to corn, &c. which are 1 or 
mowed : or it is the ſceds of the legumi- 
nous kind of plants, as beans, vetches, 
&c. but it is by ſome uſed ſor artichokes, 
aſparagus, &c. 4 
* PULTNEY, William, eſq; after- 
wards created carl of Bath, was deſcended 
from one of the molt ancient families in 
the kingdom, was born in the year 1682. 
Having a plentiful fortune, he fat early 
zn the houſe of commons, and was a 
warm partizan againſt the miniſtry in'the 
reign of queen Anne, whoſe errors he 
detected with a ſpirited eloquence. In 
1714, George 1ſt. aſcending the throne, 
made him ſecretary at war; and ſoon 
after he was raiſed to be cofferer to his 
majeſty's houſhold; but the intimacy 
which had ſubſiſted between him and 
Mr. Walpole, who was then as prime 
miniſter, was ſoon interrupted by its be- 
ing ſuſpected, that Sir Robert wanted to 
extend the limits of prerogative, there- 
fore an irreconcilable breach between the 
two miniſters enſued. Mr, Pultney op- 
poſed all Sir Robert's meaſures, ſo that 
ſome have been of opinion, that he fre- 
quently carried his oppoſition to ſuch a 
length, as to exert himſelf againſt him, 
even when the meaſures he purſued were 
beneficial to the public. This rendered 
him ſo obnoxious to the crown, that in 
July, 17371, George II. called for the 
council-book, and with his own hand 
ſtruck the name of William Pnlteney, 
eſq; out of the liſt of privy counſellors ; 
his majeſty farther ordered him to be put 
vut of all commiſſions for the peace; the 
ſeveral lord lientenants, from whom he 
had received deputations, were com- 
manded to revoke them; and the lord- 
chancellor and ſceretaries of ſtate were 
directed to give the ty orders for 
that purpoſe. This only inffamed Mr. 
Pulteney's reſentment, and encreafed 
his popularity. He continued to attack 
the meaſures of the miniſter with an in- 

flexible ſeve ity, and with a '®-gree of 
eloquence and farcaſm, that frequently 
worſted his antagoniſts ; and though Sir 
Robert ſeldom loſt his temper, and ge- 


acratly anſwered him very calmly; it is | 
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faid, that he more than once obſerved, 
„that he dreaded his tongue more thau 


another man's ſword.” In 1738, when 
oppoſition ran ſo high that ſeveral mem- 
bers openly left the houſe, on finding 
that Sir Robert's party carried every mo- 
tion, Mr. Pultney vindicated the extra- 
ordinary ſteps they had taken; and when 
a motion was made for removing Sir Ro- 
bert, he warmly ſupported it. In 1941, 
Sir Robert found his place no longer te- 
nable, he prudently reſigned all his em- 
ployments, and was created earl of Ot- 
ford. His oppoſers, among whom Mr, 
Pulteney was the chief, were aſſured of 
being provided for; Mr. Pulteney was 
accordingly ſworn of the privy-council, 
and ſoon after created carl of Bath. He 
had long lived in the ſummit of popular 
applanſe ; but from the moment he ac- 
cepted a title, he loſt all his favour with 
the people. He died without iſſue on 
the Sth of June 1764, and his title be- 
came extinct ; but was ſucceeded in his 
eſtate by his brother, licutenant-gencral 
Pulteney, who is now alſo dead. 

PULVERIZATION, the arr of pul- 
yerizing, or reducing a dry body into a 
fine powder, which is performed in 
friable bodies, by pounding or beating 
them in a mortar, &c, but to pulverize 
malleable ones, other methods muſt be 
taken. To pulverize lead, or tin, the 
method is this: rub a round wooden box 
all over the inſide with chalk; pour a 
little of the melted metal nimbly into the 
box; when, ſhutting the lid, and ſhaking 
the box briſkly, the metal will be re- 
duced to powder, See the article Grau- 
lation. 

PULVIS Fulminers, among chemiſts, 
a powder, ſo called from its ſmart and 
loud explotion, when it begins to melt, 
after being placed upon an iron - plate over 
a gentle fire. 

PUMICE, in natural hiſtoty, a flag 
or cinder of ſome ſoſſil, originally bear- 
ing another form, and only reduced to 
this ſtate by the action of the fire, though 
3 ranked by authors among the 
native ſtones. ft is a lax and ſpongy 
matter, frequently of an obſcure, ſtriated 
texture, in many parts, and always my 
cavernous and full of holes ; it is har 
and harſh to the touch, but much lighter 
than any other body that comes under 
the elaſs of ſtones. It is found in maſle? 
of different lizes, and of a perfetly ir- 
regular ſhape, from the bigneſs of a pi- 
geon's egg to that of a buſh. 

PUMP, in hydraulics, a machine, 
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formed on the model of a ſyringe, for 


railing water. 

Air PUMP. See Air Pump. 

Chain PuMe, a machine chiefly uſed 
on board large ſhips. It conſiſts of two 
rollers, one fixed at the top, and the 
other at the bottom of the machine. 
Round theſe two rollers an endleſs chain, 
ſurnithed with burs or ſmall leather bue- 
kets, is fixed; and on one fide is a tube 
or barrel exactly fitted to the burs, ex- 
t-ndiag from the deck or place where the 
water 15 dclivered, to the lower roller in 
the well, Both theſe rollers are ribbed, 
to prevent the chain from ſlipping, and 
the upper one has a double winch fix, d 
to it. When this roller is turned round, 


the chain is drawn through the tube or 


barrel, and conſequently cauſes the water 
to aſcend with the buckets to the top of 
tae tube, where it is diſcharged, 

PUN, or Pu, a conceit ariſing 
from the uſe of two words that agree in 
found, but differ in the ſenſe. 

PUNCH, an inſtrument of iron or 
{tcel, uſed in ſeveral arts, for the pier- 
cing or ſtamping holes in plates or me- 
tals, &c. being fo contrived as not only 
to perforate, but to cut out and take away 
the piece. | 

PUNCHEON, Puxcuin, or Pux- 
CHION, a little block, or piece of ſtcel, 
on one end whereof is ſome figure, let- 
ter, or mark, engraven either in creux 
or relievo, impreſſions whereof are taken 
on metal, or ſome other matter, by 
ſtriking it with a hammer on the end not 
engrared. There are various kinds of 
theſe puncheons uſed in the mechanical 
arts; ſuch, ſor inſtance, are thoſe of the 
goldſmiths, cutlers, pewtercrs, &c. 

The pyncheon, in coining, is 2 piece 
of iron ſteeled, whereon the engraver has 
cut in relievo the ſeveral figures, arms, 
efiigy, inſcription, that are to be. in the 
matrices, wherewith the ſpecies are to be 
marked. Minters diſtinguiſh three kinds 
of puncheons, according to the three 
kinds of matrices to be made; that of the 
effigy, that of the croſs or arms, and that 
of the legend, or inſcription. The firſt 
includes the whole portrait in relievo; 
the ſecond are ſmall, each only contain- 
ing a picce of the croſs or arms, for in 
ſtance, a fleur-de-lys, an harp, a coro- 
net, &c. by the aſſemblage of all which 
the entire matrice is formed. The pun- 
cheons of the legend only contain each 
one letter, and ſerve equally for the le- 
gend on the effigy fide and the crols ſide. 
Acc the article Cining. 
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_ PunCHEonN is alfo uſed for ſeveral 
iron tools of various ſizes and figures uſed 
by the engravers in creux on metals. 


Scal-engravers particularly uſe a great 
nomber for the ſeveral pieces of arms; 


Ke. to be engraven; and many ſtamp 


the whole ſeal from à ſingle punchean. 
PUNCHEON is alſo a common name 

for all thoſe iron inſtruments uſed by 

llone-cutters, ſculptors, blackſmiths, &c. 


for the cutting, inciding, or piercing 


their ſeveral matters, 

PUNCHEON, in carpentry, is a piece 
of timber placed upright between two 
polts, whoſe bearing is too great, ſerving, 
together with them, to ſuſtain ſome large 
weights. 

PUNCHEOYN is alſo uſed for the arbor - 
or principal part of a machine, whereon 
; turns vertically, as that of a cranc, 

i * 

PUNCHEON is-alſo a meaſure ſor li- 
quids, containing an hogſhead and one 
third, or eighty»four gallons. 

PUNC'BUATION, in grammar, the 
art of pointing, or of diyiding a diſcoprie 
into periods by points expreſſing the pauſes 
to be made in the reading thereof. Sce 
Point. > ul 

PUNCTUM SALIENS, in anatomy, 
the firſt rudiments of the heart in the 
formation of the fœtus, where a throb- 
bing motion is perceived, 

PUNCTURE, in ſurgery, any wound 
made by a ſharp-pointed inſtrument. 

PUNISHMENT, in law, the penalty 
which a perſon incurs on the breach or 
tranſgreſſion of any law. 

PUPIL, in the eivil law, a boy os 
girl not yet arrived at the age of puberty, 
i. e. the bey under fourteen years, and 
the girl under twelve. 

Peil isalfo uſed in univerſities, &c. 
for a youth under the education or diſ- 
cipline of any perſon. 

PurP1L, in auatomp, a little aperture 
in the middle of the uvea and iris of the 
eye, through which the rays of light pass 
to the cryſtalline, in order to be painted 
on the retina, and cauſe viſion. | 

* PURCELL, Hexxr, a juſtly cele- 
brated maſter of mulic, began early th 
diſtinguiſh himſelf. As his genius was 
original, it wanted but little forming, 
and he roſe to the height of his profeſſion 
with more caſe than others paſs through 
their rudiments. He was made organiſt 
to Weltminſter abbey in the latter cnd of 
the reign of Charles II. In that of king 
William, he ſet ſeveral fougs for, Dry- 
den's Amphytrion, and his King Ar- 
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thur, or the Britiſh Worthy, which were | 
received with juſt applauſe; and that 

eat poet, who thought the defects of 
b is own compoſitions abundantly ſup- 

lied by thoſe of Purcell, has pronounced 

Fim equal to the beſt maſters of muſic 
abroad His notes in his opcras were ad- 
mirably adapted to his words, and ſo 
echoed to the ſenſe, that the ſounds alone 
ſeemed capable of exciting thoſe paſſions 
which they never failed to do in conjunc- 
tion. His muſic was very diflerent from 
the Italian. It was entirely Engliſh, 
and perfectly maſculine. His principal 
works have been publiſhed under the title 
of Orpheus Britannicus. He dicd on the 
21(t of November 1695, in the thirty-ſe- 
venth year of his age, and was interred 
in Weſtminſter abbey, where a monu- 
ment is erected to his memory. 

PURCHASE, in law, the buying or 
acquiring of iands, &c. with money, by 
deed orfagreem-nt, and not by deſcent or 
right of inheritance. 

PURE, ſomething free from any ad- 
mixture of foreign or heterogeneous mat- 
ters: thus we jay, pure fire, &c. Sce 
Fire, &c. 

PURE HYPERBOLA, in conics, is 
an hyperbola without any oval, nodes, 
ſpike, or conjugate point, 

PURFLEW, a term in keraldry, ex- 
preſſing ermins, peans, or any of the 
furs, when they compoſe a bordure round 
a coat of arms: thus they ſay, He bear- 
eth gules a bordure, purſſew, vairy : 
meaning that the bordure is vairy. 

PURGATIVE, or PUR NG Me- 
DICINES, a medicament which eva- 
cuates the impurities of the body by ſtool, 
called alſo eathartics. | 

PURGATORY, a place in which the 
juſt, who depart out of this life, are ſup- 
doſed to expiate certain offences which do 
not merit eternal damnation. Broughton 
has endeavoured to prove, that this no- 
tion has been held by Pagans, Jews, 
and Mahometans, as well as by Chriſ- 
tians. 

PURIFICATION, in matters of re- 
ligion, a ceremony which conſiſts in 
eldenkag any thing from a ſuppoſed pol- 
lut ion or defilement. 

PURIFICATION of the Blefſed Virgin, 
a feſtival of the Chriſtian church, obſer- 
ved on the ſecond of February, in me 
mory of the purification of Chriſt in the 
temple, and his mother's ſubmitting to 
the Jewiſh law of purification, after the 
birth of a male child. 


* PURIFICATION, in chemiſtry, the 
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act of purifying or refining natural bo- 
dies by ſeparating the fæces and impuri- 
ties from them, 

PURIM, or the Feaſt of Lots, a ſolemn 
feſtival of the Jews, inſtituted in memory 
of the deliverance they received from Ha- 
man's wicked attempt to deſtroy them, 
by means of Mordecai and Eſther. 

PURITAN, a name formerly given 
in deriſion to the diſſenters from the 
church of England, on account of their 
profeſſing to follow the pure word of 
God, in oppoſition to all traditions and 
human conſtitutions. 

PURLINS, in building, thoſe pieces 
of timber that lic acroſs the rafters on the 
inſide, to keep them from ſinking in the 
middle of their length. 

PURLUE, or PURLIEU, ſignifies 
all that ground near any foreſt, which 
being made foreſt by king. Henry II. 

'ichard J. and king John, was after- 
wards by perambulations and grants of 
Henry III. ſevered again from the ſame, 
and made purlieu; that is to fay, pure 
and free from the laws of the foreſt. 
 PURLUE-MAN, or PURL1EU-MAN, 
a pcrion who has ęround within the 
purlicu and is qualified to hunt within 
the ſame, though under certain reſtric- 
tions. 

PURPLE, a colour compoſed of a 
mixture of red and blue. 

A beautiful tranſparent purple for paint- 
ing may Le mady by boiling four ounces of 
raiped Braſil wood in a pint of ſtale beer, 
and half an ounce of logwood, till the 
liquor is heightened to the colour you 
deſire, which may be known by dipping 
a piece of paper in it. If you find it too 
red, add a quarter of an ounce more of 
logwood, which will render it ſtill deep- 
er, and by this method you may bring it 
to any degree of purple, by putting in 
either more or leſs logwood to the former 
compolition, and fixing it with alum, 
This will produce ſuch a clear purple as 
no mixture of reds and blues will pro- 
duce. Madam Mariana, of Amſterdam, 
famous for painting in miniature, and 
for her excellent manner of illuminating 
prints, ſays, that the beſt purple that 
can be made, may be compoſed between 
the carmine and indigo; to ſtrengthen 
which, on the red fide, - you may add 
lake, between the lighter and Leber 
part: and fo lake, when it is uſed in the 
ſame way, on the foregoing purple, pro- 
duces a very fine eſſect. F 4 

PURPLE FEVER, the ſame with 


miliary fever. Sce Fever. 
PURPURA, 
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ſpines, tubereles, and umbos: the mouth 


penetrating the pores, diſſolves and ſets 


Spodium. 
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PURPURA, in natural hiſtory, a ge- 
mas of ſimple ſhells, having no hinge, 
formed of one continuous piece, and 'co- 
vered from the top to the bottom with 


is ſmall, and approaches to a round 
fipure: the clavicle-is ſhort, but the 
other extremity is uſually protended to a 
conſiderable length. 

PURPURE, PouRPRE, or PURPLE, 
in heraldry, according to ſome, is one of 
the five colours of armories, compounded 
of | and azure, bordering on violet, 
and according to others, of a great deal 
of red and a little black Burt it was 
excluded by the ancient heralds as only 
an imperfect colour. In the coats of 
noblemen it is called amethyſt ; and in 
thoſe of princes, mercury, It is repre- 
ſented in engraving, by diagonal lines 
drawn from the ſiniſter chief to the dexter 
baſe point. 

PURREL, a liſt ordained by act of par- 
liament to be made at the end of kerſeys, 
to prevent deceit in diminiſhing their 
length. 

PURSIVENESS, among farriers, a 
diforder in horſes, otherwiſe called bro- 
ken wind, in which the horſe makes a 


hiffing whiſtling ſound in his throat, and |. 


has a greater heaving in the flanks than 
in common colds. 
Ps, in medicine, a white or yellow- 
iſh putrid matter, formed of corrupted 
blood, and contained in a wound or 
ulcer. > bt 
PUSTULE, a pimple, or ſmall erup- 
tion on the ſkin full of pus. 
PUTLOGS, or PuTLocks, in 
building, are ſhort pieces of timber about 
ſeven feet long, uſed in building ſcaffolds. 
They lie at right angles to the wall, with 


one of their ends reſting upon it, and the 


other upon the poles which lie parallel to 
the ſide of the wall of the building. 
PUTREFACTION, a kind of flow cor- 
ruption' produced by heat and ſome moiſt 
fluid, particularlythe air and water; which, 


at liberty ſome. of the more ſubtile parts, 
particularly the falts and oils, and thus 
looſens the compages, and changes the 
texture of bodies. 

PUTRID, ſomething rotten or putre- 


fied. 
PUTTY, the ſame with ſpodium. See 
PUTTY, in its popular ſenſe, a kind 


of paſte compounded of whiting and lin- 
ſeed oil, beaten together to the conſiſtence 
of a thick dongh. It is uſed by glaziers 


P YR 
ſaſn- windows, and by painters for ſtay- 


ping up the crevices and clefts in timber 


and wainſcots, &c, 

Pur ſometimes alſo denotes the 
powder of calcined tin, uſed in poliſhing 
and giving the laſt gloſs to works of irom 
and ſtcel. 

PYCNOSTYLE, in the ancient arclũ- 
tecture, is a building where the columns 
ſtand very cloſe to each other; only one 
diameter and a half of the column being 
allowed for the intercolumniations, 
According to Mr. Evelyn, the 
noltyle chicfly belonged to the Compolite 
order,” and was uſed in the moſt magnif- 
cent bui:dings ; as at preſent in the periz 
4 at St. Peter's at Rome, which con- 
li{ts of near three hundred columns; and 
in ſuch as yet remain” of the ancients, 
among the late diſcovered ruins of Pal. 
myra. 

'PYGME, the ſame with cubit. Sce 
the article Cubit. 

PYGMY, a perfon not exceeding a 
cubit in height. . 
PYLORUS, in anatomy, the right or 
lower orifice of the ſtomach, which is 
connected with and opens into the inte 
tines. See Stomach and Inteflines, 
PYRAMID, in geometry, a ſolid 
ſtanding on a triangular, ſquare, or po- 
lygonal baſis, and terminating in a point 
at the top; or, according to Euclid! it is 
a ſolid figure, conſiſting of ſeveral tri- 
angles, whoſe baſes are all in the ſame 
plane, and have one common vertex. 

Hence the ſuperficies of a given pyra 
mid is eaſily found by — theſe 
triangles ſeparately; for their ſum addefl 
to the area of the baſe, is the ſurface'of 
the pyramid required. | 
It is no leſs caſy to find the folid con- 
tent of a given pyramid ; for the area of 
the baſe being found, let it be multiplied 
by the third part of the height of the py- 
ramid, or the third part of the baſe by 
the height, and the product will give the 
ſolid content, as is demonſtrated by Eu- 
clid, lib. 12. prop. 7. 

If the ſolid content of a fruſtrum of a 
pyramid is required, firſt let the ſolid 
content of the whole pyramid be found, 
from which ſubſtract the ſolid content of 
the part that is wanting, and the ſolid 
content of the fruſtum,-or broken pyra- 
mid will remain. See Fruftum. 

Every pyramid is equal to one third of 
its circumſcribing priſm, or that has che 
ſame bafe and height, 

All pyramids are in a ratio compounded 


| for the faſtening in the ſquares of glaſs in 


of their baſes and altitudes; fo that it 
their baſes be equal, they are in pro- 
portion 


oth 
portion to their altitudes, and vice 
verſa. 

qual pyramids reciprocate their baſes 
and altitudes; that is, the altitude of one 
is to that of the other, as the baſe of the 
one is to that of the other. 

PrrxAaMiD, in architecture, a ſolid 
maſlive building, which from a ſquare, 
triangular, or other baſe, riſes diminilh- 
ing to a vertex or point. 

amids are ſomctimes uſed to pre- 
ſerve the memory of ſingular cyents; and 
ſometimes to tranſmit to poſterity the 
glory and magniſicence of princes. But 
as they are eſteemed a ſymbol of immor- 
tality, they are moſt commonly uſed as 
funcral monuments. Such is that of 
Ceſtius at Rome, and thoſe other cele- 
brated ones of Egypt, as famous for 
the enormity of their ſize, as their anti- 
quity. I heſe are ſituated on the weft 
dae of the Nile almoſt oppoſite to Grand 
Cairo: the baſe of the largeſt covers 
more than ten acres of ground, and is, 
according to ſome, near ſeven hundred 
feet high, though others make it ſix hun- 
dred, and ſome bnt little more than five 
hundred. The pyramid is ſaid to have 
been, among the Egyptians, a ſymbol of 
human life, the beginning of which is 
repreſented by the baſe, and the end by 
the apex ; on which account it was, that 
they uſed to ereft them over ſcpulchres. 

PYRAMIDAL, relating to a pyra- 
mid. 

PYRAMIDALIA CORPORA, in 
anatomy, the two protuberances of the 
medulla oblongata. The ſpermatic veſ- 
ſels are alſo by ſome authors thug 
termed, ; 

PYRAMIDALIS, in anatomy, a ſmall 
muſcle in the abdomen lying in the 
lower part of the rectus. It has its name 
from its figure, and its origin from the 
margin of the os pubis, with a broad 
fleſhy head, whence it grows gradually 
narrower, till it ends in a ſmall round 
tendon in the linea alba, ſometimes al- 
moſt at the navel. This muſcle is ſome- 
times ſingle, ſometimes it bas its fellow, 
and in ſome ſubjects they are both want- 


"Sr ndntvaLIs is alſo the name of 
one of the dilatores, or muſcles which 
ſerve to turn up the noſe. This muſcle 
riſes at the foot of the noſe, and is uſuall 

continuous with the frontalis. It dll 
ecnds along the fide of the noſe, where it 
is by degrees a little expanded. It is in- 
ſcited into the alæ of the noſe, and often 
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ſends dawn it fibres as far as the upper 
PYRAMIDOID, the dame with the 
parabolic ſpindle. 

„ PYRAMUS, in fabulous hiſtory, a 
youth of Babylon, who being in love 
with Thiſbe, a beautiful nymph, aud his 
neighbour, diſcovered the means of con- 
verling with her through a chink in the 
wall, and thus cluded the vigilance of 
their parents, who diſapproved their paſ- 
hon. But at length, being tired of this 
reſtraint, they reſolved to itcal by night 
from home, and to mcet- in the ficlds 
under a mulberry-tree, that grew by the 
de of a murmaring brook. 1hiſbe ar- 
rived brft at the place, when a lioneſs, 
beſmcared with blood, came to drink at 
the neighbouring {pring, which I hiſbe 
ſeeing, ſought ſor ſaſet y in flight; but 
dropping ber veil, it was ſound by tlie 
beaſt, who tore it with her bloady jaws. 
Pyramus at length arrived, obſerved the 
prints of the ſavage feet, and ſinding the 
torn and bloody vetl, plunged his ſword 
into his body, when the blood fireaming 
like a fountain from the wound on the 
mulberry-tree by which he ſtood, the 
berries, which were before white, were 
ſtained, apd turned to a purple hue. - 
Thiſbe at length returned, ſaw the be- 
loved body, embraced it in her arms, be- 
held him open his eyes, and expire: 
then ſeeing her veil and the ſheathleſs 
ſword, ſhe plunged it in her boſom, and 
accompanied Him in death. 

PIRENOÜ - ES PROCESSUS, . in 
anatomy, a proceſs of the ſecond verte- 
bra of the neck, called alſo odontoides, 
and dentiformis. 

PYRETICS, medicines good againſt 
fevers, See Fevers and Febrifuge. ; 

PYRIFORMIS, in anatomy, a muſcle 
of the thigh, receiving its name from its 
figure, which reſembles that of a pear. It 
riſes thick from the lower part of the es 
ſacrum, where it is joined to the ileum ; 
from thence it runs tranſverſely towards 
the joint of the hip, and terminates in a 
ſhort tendon, which is inſerted in the 
middle of the internal labium af the up- 
per edge of the great trochanter, by tuo 
or three branches. | 

PYRITES, in natural hiſtory, a claſs 
of compound inflammable metallic bo- 
dies found in detached maſſes, but of no 
determinately angular figure, Sce Co- 

FAS. 

FYROMANCY, a kind of dirinat ion 
by means of fic. The zucicats unagined 


they 


= 
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| 22 could foretel future events, by in · 
ſpecting fire and flame; and to this end, 
they conſidered its direction, which way 
it turned: ſometimes they added other 
matters to the fire, ſuch as à veſſel full 
of urine, having its neck bound about 
with wool, watching narrowly on which 
lide it burſt, and thence taking their au- 
gury : ſometimes they threw pitch on it; 
aud, if it took fire immediately, they 
eſteemed it a good augury. 
PYROTECHNY, the art of fire, or a 
ſcience which teaches the management 
and application of fire in ſeveral opera- 
tions, Pyrotcchny is of two kinds, mi- 
litary and — : military pyrotechny 
is the doctrine of artificial fire-works and 
fire-arms, teaching the ſtrufture and uſe 
of thoſe uſed in war, the attacking of 
fortifications, &c. as gun-powder, can- 
nons, bombs, granadoes, carcaſſes, mines, 
fuſees, &c. and thoſe made for amuſe- 
ment-ſake, as rockets, ſerpents, &c. 
PYRRHICHIUS, in the Greck and 
Latin poetry, a foot conſiſling of two 
ſyllables, both ſtort, as deus. 
PYRRHONIANS, PYKRHONEARNS, 
or PY&tRHONI1ISTS, a ſect of ancient 
philoſophers, ſo called from Pyrrho, a 
native of Elis, in Peloponneſus. Ihe 
opinions of theſe philoſophers, who were 
alſo called Sceptics, terminated in the in- 
tomprehenſibility of all things, in which 
they found reaſon for both athrming and 
denying : accordingly they ſeemed, du- 
ring their whole lives, to be in ſearch of 
truth, without ever acknowledging that 
they had found it : hence the art of diſ- 
puting upon all things, without ever go- 
ing further than ſuſpending our judg- 
ment, is called Pyrrhoniim. Pyrrho 
maintained that life and death were 
equally indifferent ; and he is charged 
with teaching, that honour and infamy, 
that juſtice and injuſtice of addions, de- 
pended foley on human laws and cuſ- 
toms; and, in a word, that there is no- 
thing in itſeli honeſt or diſhoneſt, juſt or 
unjuſt: an abominable doctrine, that 
opens the way to all manner of crimes. 
PYTHAGOREANS, a ſect of ancient 
philoſophers, ſo denominated ſrom their 
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to enrich his mind with the learning 6f 


the ſeveral countries through which he 
paſſed, He was the firſt that took the 
name of philoſopher, that is, a lover of 
wiſdom, which implied, that he did not 
aſcribe the poſſeſſion of wiſdom to him- 
ſclf, but only the deſire of poſſeſſing its 
His maxims of morality were admirable ? 
for he was for having the ſtudy of philo- 
ſophy ſolely tend to elevate man to a re- 
ſemblance of the Deity. He believed 
that God is a ſoul diſſuſed through ail 
nature, and that from him human fouls 
are derived: that they are immortal, 
and that men need only take pains to 
par of their vices, in order 
to united to the Deity. He made 
unity the principle of all things; and 
believed, that between Cod and man 
there are various orders of ſpiritual be- 
ings, who are the miniſters of the Su- 
preme Being. He condemned all images 
of the Deity, and would have him wor- 
ſhipped with as few cexemonics as poſ- 
lible, His diſciples brought all their 
goods into a common ſtock, contemned 
the pleaſures of ſenſe, abſtained from 
ſwearing, eat nothing that had life, and 
believed in the doctrine of a metempſy- 
choſis. 

Pythagoras made his ſcholars undergs 
a very ſevere noviciate of ſilence for at 
leaſt two years; and it is faid, that where 
he diſcerned too great an itch for talking, 
he extended it to five : his diſciples were 
therefore divided into two clatles, of which 
the f(t were ſimple hearers, and the laſt 
ſach as were allowed to propoſe their dif-- 
ficultics, and leara the reaſuns of all that 
was taught them. the Pythagoreans, 
it is ſaid, on their riſing from bed, rouſed 
the mind with the found of the lyre, in 
order to make them more fit for the ac- 
tions of the day; and at night reſumed 
the lyre, in order to prepare themſelves 
for ſlcep, by calming all their tumultuous 
thoughts, Ihe figurative manner in 
which he gave his inſtructions, was hors 
rowed ſrom the Hebrws, Egyytians, 
and other oriema's. Some think he de- 
rived his philoſophy from the books of 
Moſes, and that he converſed with Ez:+ 


being the followers of Pythagoras. of | kiel and Daniel at Babylon: but this is 


Samos, who lived in the reign of Tar- 


quin, the laſt king of the Romans, in 


the year of Rome 220; or, according to 
Livy, in the reign of Servius Tullius, in 
the year of the world 3472. : 
Pythagoras, from his extraordinary 
deſuc of knowledge, tiavelled in order 


mere conjecture, | 
Some authors ſay, that lic left nothing 
in writing; but Laertius aud others ate 
tribute ſeveral treatifes to him. His 
golden verſes, attributed by fome to one 
of his diiciples. are allowed to be an ex- 
act c2py 0 the featiments of that Divin= 
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Fhiloſopher, from whoſe ſchool pro- 
deeded the greateſt philoſophers and. le- 
giſlators. ; 
PYTHIA, in antiquity, the pricſtefs 
ef Apollo at Delphi, by whom he deli- 
vered oracles : ſhe was thus called from 
the god himſelf, who was denominated 
Apollo Pythios, from his ſlaying tlie ſer- 
bent Python. This prieſteſs was to be a 
pute virgin : fhe ſat on the lid of a brazen 
$-1ſ*] mounted on a tripod or three- legged 
Hool; and thence, after a violent — - 
ſtaſm, delivered her oracles in a few am- 
diguous or obſcure verſes, or in a ſhort 
Entence in proſe. Sce Oracle. 
- PYTHIAN GAMES, in antiquity, 
folemn games celebrated near Delphi, in 


onour of Apollo, in remcmbrance of | 


his haring killed the Ktpent Python. 
Theſe were held every two years. about the 
month Elaphebolion, which anſwered to 
aur February. The celebration of theſe 

es was attended with the 72 


g, in which was celebrated the fight of! tany. 


1 
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Apollo and the ſerpent. The victort 
were crowned with branches of laurel ; 
though, at the firſt inſtitution, the 
crown was of beech-lcaves. 

* PYTHON; in fabulous hiſtory, a 
monſtrous ſerpent, produced by the carth 
after Deucalion's delage. Juno bein 
exaſperated at Latona, who was 1 
by Jupiter, commanded this ſerpent to 
deſtroy her; but endeavouring to eſcape 


the monſter, ſhe fled to Delos, where the 


was delivered of Diana and Apollo, the 
latter of whom at length deſtroyed Py- 
thon with his arrows, in memory of 
which victory the Pythian games were 
inftituted. Some mythologiſts maintain 
that the word Python ſignifies putrefac- 
tion, and that this fable fignifics no more 
than that the noxious vapours and exha- 
lations which aroſe from the carth aftcr 
the deJuge [were diſpelled, and the air 
purified by the rays of the ſun. 
PYXIDIUM, Cue-Moss, in bo- 
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